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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JULY 1934. 

1st. Oandhi and the Socialists \.iandhi attcndod a coriforencc of the Congress 
Socialists of Gujorat in the Harijan Ashram, Sabarraathi. M. Gandhi said that 
ho welcomed the formation ol a Socialist Party withii- ^he Congress while objecting 
to its programme He Paid that if a class struggle implicated violence it was 
certainly against the present crcod of the Cong*-e88 but if the Congress Socialists 
accepted non-violence he had no ubjcciion to Con^;rcssraen participating in such a 
struggle. Gandhiji added that his agreement to a c'Ttain extent with the idea 
of divesting verted interests did not mean the confiscation of private property. 
He advised the Socialists to organise the masses and added that the Socialists^ 
programme should be educative. 

2Bd. Sir H, Oidney^s advice to inglo- Indians ‘.—Addressing a meeting of the members 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association at Doveton College, 
Madras Sir Henry Gidney asked them to realise that they were sons and daughters 
of India which was their home. He exhorted them to cultivate friendly feeling 
towards their Indian fellow-countrymen and to give up their present superiority 
complex. They had unfortunately been living a life of unreality, he said, thinking 
that because they had descended from the British they oceupied a favoured 
position. He advised them to give up this idea and live on friendly terms with 
Indians. 

4th. Mr, Bhulabkai Desais election tour] in the South Mr, Bhulabhai Desai, 
General Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Board, larrivcd in Madras on a-pro- 
paganda tour of the South in connection with the coming election to the Assem- 
nly. He conferred with the Congress workers in. the city regarding the programme 
for an effective election campaign. He addressed a very largely attended public 
meeting at the Tilak Ghat in the evening when he urged the necessity for unity. 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar also addressed the meeting and appealed to the people 
to vote for candidates of the Congress. The same night Mr. Bhulabhai loft for 
Trichinopoly where ho opened ihc Swadeshi Exhibition. Mr. Bhulabhai then 
motored to Madura where he addressed a public meeting. lie returned to Trichy 
and thence to Coimbatore. He returned to Madras on 8ih July. He met the rnera- 
bers of the Selection Committee and the members of the Congress Parlinmentary 
Board and discussed selection of candidates. Mr. Bhulabhai addressed a public 
meeting in the evening at the High Court Beach when he appealed to the 
electorate to vote only for the Congressmen. Mr. Desai addressed a largely attended 
students’ meeting at the Gokhalc Hall and left for Bombay the next morning. 

6th« Sanatanist clash zvith Reformers : — \ clash between Sanatanists and Re- 
formers occurred at a crowded meeting at Ajmerc, which was addressed by Gandhiji. 
Sanatanists, including l^andit Lalnath, staged a black-flng demonstration which 
led to a clash with the Reformers, in the course of which Pandit Lalnath was 
injured. This occurred before the arrival of Gandhiji who on learning of the in- 
cident expressed profound sorrow for what had happened. He announced that 
he would have to do penance on account of this use of violence. 

Communal Reservation in the Services : — A Home Department resolution 
annouuiced the adoption of new rules for improving the position of the Muslims 
in the services and providing reservations for other minorities.^ The new rules 
related only to direct recruitment and not recruitment by promotion which would 
continue to be made as at present solely on merit. The rulcs^applied to the I. 0. H. 
Central Services (Class 1 and 2) and Subordinate Services under the Government 
of India but did not apply to services in Burma. All railway Sservices were also 
includ^, 
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7th. Mahatma Gandhi's Fast Mahatma Gandhi commenced one weeVe fast at 
6 A. M. after prayers at Wardha Ashram. After taking milk and fruit juice 
in the morning, Mahatma Gandhi announced commencement of the fast which 
he had resolved to undertake as penance for the acts of violence committed on 
the Sanatanists at Ajmer. The fast would last seven^days and*terminate at 6 in the 
morning of August 14 next. Before commencing the fast Maoatmaji attended the 
morning prayers when ho explained to the Ashramites the circumstances which 
M to his decision to fast and exhorted them to devote the whole week to greater 
self-introspection and self-purification. Ho felt that the prayers of everyone 
would help him through the fast. 

9th. Industries Conference at Simla:— sixth Industries Conference opened at 
Simla under the Chairmanship of Sir Frank Noyce. Ministers and Directors of 
Industries from the provinces and a few Indian States were present besides ex- 
perts. The proceedings were not open to the Press. The main object of the Con- 
ference was to discuss the scheme of various Provincial Governments for the deve- 
lopment of the handloom and weaving industry for which the Government of 
India had set apart Rs. 5 lakhs annually for five years and schemes for research 
in sericuUural industry for which Rs. 1 lakh had been set apart annually for five 
years. 

13tb. Qandhiji's Advice to Student Community “Service to TTarijans be your 
foremost duty. Never treat them with contempt, they arc your brothers. Try to 
remove their disabilities as far as possible. The poison of untouchability, handed 
down from generations, is eating into the vitals of the Hindu nation and should 
be discarded for good. The Hindu and his Dharraa are deteriorating. Check the 
forces of disintegration and work for Hindu solidarity. If the Harijan dies, the) 
whole Hindu Dharma perishes.’’ — Thus said Mahatmaji addressing the Lahore 
students on their duty at a crowded meeting where ho was presented with purses 
and addresses by them. Continuing he said : — “If they! want to know God, they 
must learn to sacrifice. To servo the lowly is to serve God. The ultimate goal of 
education is not merely passing examinations, but service to the poor and the 
downtrodden which alone lead to salvation.” Concluding, Mahatmaji exhorted the 
students to uso swadeshi goods and never to deceive them by using foreign cloth. 

14th. 8m, Amrit Kour's resolve to fast unto Death: — Sm. Arnrit Kour, wife of 
Jamait Singh took grim resolve to fast unto death if Bombay women and men did 
not respond sufficiently to her appeals foi clothes for the women in Assam who 
had suffered much. 8ho (*xplaincd that more than 20,000 women of Assam were 

B about practically naked and that the sutJeriiigs of Assam were greater than 
of Bihar. 

15th. Government and Congress Funds -Replying to a question of Mr. G, P. Bingh 
regarding Iho funds and property of the Congress seized by the Government 
and the question of their return, Hit Harry Haig stated in the Assembly that 
no action was contemplated in respect ol funds and movable properties forfeited 
to the Government. Immovable proper ly taken possession of under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act will be returned when the 
notification under Section 17-A of the Act ceases to be in force. 

16lh. Flood havoc in North Bihar Incessant rains resulted in the rising of the 
rivers in North Bihar. The countryside and several important roads in the 
districts of Muzaffarpur, Champaran, Cbapra and Dharbhanga were submerged. 
The recent earthquake, it was stated, had changed the course of many of the 
rivers, contributing to ihe seriousness of the floods. The flood level in Motihari 
was stated to bo higher than the highest level ever recorded there. Vigorous steps 
were being taken by officials and the Bihar f^.ntral Belief Committee to deal 
with the situation. 

17th. Allegations of Midnapore Officials' miscmduct refuted Sir Harry Haig, 
the Home Member, placed on the table of the Assembly a statement on the 
enquiries ^ede by local authorities into the allegations against the conduct of 
troops and civil ofiicialB in Midnapore. The statement denied the allegation that 
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teachers and students were compelled to appear ajjainst their will to greet troops 
and in no case had any teacher been deprived of his grant-in-aid on account of 
his absence from such festivities. The allegation that Congressmen were flogged 
and the members of their families roughly handled if they refused to salute the 
Union Jack was also denied. 


22nd. TrihiUes tu the late Mr. Sen Gupta : — Glowing tributes to the memory of 
lato Mr. J. M. fcon Gupta were paid by Congress leaders at a mammoth public 
meeting held at Madras in connection with his death anniversary. Mr. 
K. Nageswara Ruo Paulitlu presided. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to the ser- 
vices rendered to the country and the sacrifices fmade by Mr. Son Gupta and 
appealed to those present to emulate h*s example ^ “If work is ‘done in that 
spirit"', Mr. DsjtJ concluded, “the world will soon see a great race and nation 
raised to the height which it deserves”. 

Mahatmaji on the implications of the Flarijan Movement Speaking at a 
public mooting Cawnporo, Mahatmaji refcrioi to the implications of the 
llarijan movoment. It is liartpcl to the removal of the feeling of superiority and 
inferiority, ho said, and has no‘hhig to do with inter-dining and inter-marriage. 
They are matters of individual choice. The movement claims for Harijans the 
same social, civictand religious rights as belong to any other Hindus. Regar- 
ding the question of terapic-entiy, Gandhiji added that no temple was sought to 
be opened for Harijans except with the full consent of those who attended that 
temple for worship. 

Muslim ThiUn Board on Communal unity :--The election manifesto of the 
All-India Mu.Nlim Unity Board issued to the Press emphasized the existence of 
complete unity between the various communities in India as the condition prece- 
dent to the attainment of freedom for the country and enumerated the efforts 
made by it to bring about harmony of views among Indians on political ques- 
tions. The Board said the manifesto shall continuo its efforts in tjiis direction 

with a view to ultimately securing for India the right of making her own 

constitution. The manifesto enjoined on all members of the Board (1) to stand 
by the Ooraraunal Award in the absence of any other constitutional scheme 
acceptable to all the communities concerned ; (2) to endeavour to achieve poli- 
tical and economic freedom for the country ; (!1) to introduce or support such 

legislation as will create harmonious relation between labour and capital, land- 
lords and tenants and relieve unemployment and, (4) to protect Islamic 
Shariat from legislativo inroads and oppose such measures as might interfere with 
it and consult Ulemas on religious matters arising in legislatures and act accordin- 
gly. As regards the White Paper the manifesto said that the Board was at one 
witholher political organizations that its provisions fell far short of legitimate aspira- 
tions of the country and, therefore, it was totally unacceptable to Muslims. The 
manifesto in conclusion appealed to all Muslims voters to cast their votes io 
favour of Board's nominees. 

23rd. Ban on Communist Associations : — The Government of ^ India issued a 
notification declaring the Communist Party of India, its committcos and branches 
to bo unlawful associations within the meaning of Part 2 of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1U08. The reason for the ban was stated to be that the 
association and its branches had for their object interference with the adminis- 
tration of law and constituted a danger to public peace. 

Mrs. Anirit Kuar's fast for Suffering Assam Sisters Sriraati Amrit Kuar 
wife of Snrdar Jam iat iSiiigh started fast unto death from lo-day as a protest 
against what she cailcd the indifTorcncc of India towards thousands of flood- 
sufferers in Assam. She broke fast on the next morning on the request rof Mr. 
K. F. Nariman and Mr. Abid Ally, who assured her that the Congress Working 
Committee would issue an all-India appeal for help for Assam in her 
distress. 

24tli. Madras Congress Socialist Group At a meeting of the Madras Congress 
Socialist Group it was resolved that the association should consist of Socialists 
who were Congress members of the city of Madras and that the group should act 
as an affiliating institution for Socialist Congressmen of other centres of the 
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Madias prcHidency. The object of the j^roup was stated to be the conversion of 
the Oonj];rc88 institution in the presidency to the Socialistic programme. The 
group accept that political independence of India is indispensable in order to 
achieve Socialism and therefore will co-operate with the Congress in its fight for 
national freedom and will be subject to general Congress discipline for that 
purpose. 

28tb. Pandit Malaviya and Mr, Ancy resign Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney 
of the Congress Parliamentary Board resigned from that Board. The reason for 
taking such a step was the.decision of the Board not|to change its original decision 
over the resolution passed by the Congress Working Committee on the question of 
the Communal Award. Pandit Malaviya insisted that the Award should bo 
definitely rejected and was not prepared for a compromise over the matter which, 
according to him, involved a vital principle. Moulana Abul Kalara Azid was 
elected President of the Parliamentary Board. The Board then adopted the election 
manifesto after whicn Oandhiji made a moving spccchiin support of the manifesto. 
The manifesto appealed to the voters of the Legislative Assembly to vote 
for the Congress candidates at the ensuing elections. The Congress candidates, 
said the manifesto, will not only fight for the rejection of the White Paper and 
for the acceptance of the Constituent Assembly, but also for the repeal of all 
repressive laws and Ordinances passed with the help of the elected members' votes 
to meet the Congress non-vioicnt non-cooperation movement, ^‘It w’ill also bo 
their duty,” continued the manifesto, *‘to demand an impartial scrutiny of the 
methods adopted by the Bengal Government to meet terrorism, and to take 
measures to give effect to public opinion in regard to them.” 

3 lit. Inauguration of ike Indian Aeadcyny of Science The Indian Academy of 
Hciencc was inaugurated by fSir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, at Bangalore. 
There was a largo and representative gathering including scientists from all parts 
of India. Sir Mirza Ismail, in the course of his speech, said that India’s new 
position in international scic .co demanded the foundation of a permanent central 
institution charged with the functions of representing Indian scientifio opinion 

as a whole, of safeguarding the position of research and of offering reliable 

guidance in scientific matters. 

Aney-Malaviya Formed a New Party Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney 

formed a new party under the name of the Nationalist Party, which differed 

from the Congress, mainly in this that, while the Congress Party would concentrate 
the attention of voters on the rej«'ction of the White Paper, the Nationalist 
Party would direct its attack both on White 1‘aper and the Communal Award. 


AUGUST 1934. 

6lli. AssenihUj passes the Detenus Bill : — The Legislative Absimbly passed the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill by 54 votes to 34. Mr. Bhagatram Puri, 
recording ' protest against the Jhll, contended that terrorism was but a passing 
phase and not a permanent feature of Bengal life and so such legislation should 
not be given a permanent lease of life. Mr. L. Das attributed terrorism to acute 
unemployment, ilcwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Miidaliar, on behalf of the 
Independents, said that his party would vote against the measure as Government 
was not prepared to limit the life of the Bill to three years. The Home Member, 
replying to the debate, said that the decision of the Government to make powers 
permanent did not mean that the Act would necessarily remain on the statute 
book for ever. Bo long as there was terrorist danger, this valuable weapon would 
bo available for use and it could be repealed when terrorism was brought 
under control. 

7lh. Mahatmaji's Fast : — Ga?idhiji commenced his seven days’ fast at 6 a.m. at 
the Satyagraha Ashram at Wardha. Addressing a few Ashramites who had 
gathered round him, Gandhiji said that the removal of untouchability was 
impossible without sclf-introspection and sclf-purincation, Mahatmaji saia that 
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the All-India tour had been a strain and he was conscious that he was weak. 
Ho added that the fast would bo trying and asked ihoso assembled to pray to 
God to grant him strength to get through the ordeal. Doctors tried to persuade 
Gandhiji to postpone the la^t for a week so that his general condition might 
improve but Gandhiji said tlie decision was irrevocable. 

“/ am in no h..rry to find myself in prison” : — In an interview to pressmen, 
after the termination of his Harijan tour and his self-imposed restriction, 
Gandhiji stated that h' m no hurry to find liimKclf benind prison bars. 

“On ine contraly’^ ho said, “1 shall try to avoid it to the best of my ability.” 
He proposed to aevote himsel! to the contiauation of the Harijan work and the 
rest of the construeli.e programme of the Congress. He added that freedom 
through non-violent means could he achieved only if the workers devote them- 
selves whole-heartedly to such constructive woik. 

8th. Malaviya-Aney Campaign aqainst the Cominiinal Award Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr. Aney, in the course of statement regarding the proposed formation 
of a Nationalist Party, said that i.. view of the g^we national importance of the 
question of the country’s .'>ttitude towards the Communal Award they had 
decided to secure a hearing for what the y believed to be the correct national 
and rational view, both in the country and in the legislatures. To carry out 
this object, tht;y proposed to form a Natic lalist Party to organise a campaign 
throughout the country against the Communal Award as well as the White Paper 
and to set up in each province a certain number of such candidates for election 
to the Assembly as vill work for the rejection of both. The membership of the 
Party would be open to all Indians regardless of caste or creed and the parly would 
work on strictly national lines and would co-operate in any endeavour to bring 
about an agreed solution of the communal problem. The party did not approve 
of legislative interference in matters of religion. 

Congress Election Campaign :—Mr. 0. Rajngopalachariar and some oth(T 
prominent Congress leaders addressed a large gathering at ‘‘Gandhi Vanam”, 
Madras and appealed to the people to support the candidates of the 
Congress in the ensuing elections to tho Assembly. Mrs, Rukmani Lakshrai- 
pathi, who presided, expressed tho hope that too voters would give proof of 
their patriotism and their abiding loyalty to the Congress. Mr. S. Hatyamurlhi 
said that ho stood before them as a candidate chosen by the Congress and 
rc(iucsted thorn to give their votes in his favour on behalf of the Congress. 

9lh. Sanatanists' Election Maiiifesfo The All-Jndia Sanatanist Election Board 
issued its election manifesto. The Sanatanists’ programme included, among 
others, the securing of statutory guarantees, of n n-interference by tho Slate 
in the religious and socio-religious beliefs and practices, opposing all move- 
ments, activities and measures of an anarchical or communistic nature, opposing 
tho Communal Award and Toona l^act. 

Walk-out in Burma Coimcil : — The Governor of Burma refused sanction 
to tho motion of ‘•no-confidcucc” against the President of the Burma Legisla- 
tive Council. The Governor, in his message to the Council, said that it was 
inadvisable to remove the President, yir Oscar de Glanvillc, on such flimsy 
grounds disclosed in tho members’ speeches. After the message was read out 
in the Council, U Saw brought a motion that the business of the House be 
adjourned to enable members to discuss outside the situation arising out of the 
Governor’s decision. The Preeideut ruled out the motion whereupon all Bur- 
mese members except seven walked out as a protest against the ruling. Dis- 
orderly scenes were witnest-ed on the next day when the Council was discussing 
n uou-oSicial resolution. U. Saw stood up in the middle of tho discussion and 
wanted to read a letter to the President who asked him not to interrupt the 
proceedings. But U. Saw read the letter which called upon the President to 
resign. Some European and Indian members and the pflicial bloc protested 
against this while the Burmese members banged the tables and shouted. The 
President asked tho interrupters to go out and they were followed by other 
Burmese members also excepting nine. 

1 1th. Bengal Hindus and the Communal Award : — At a public meeting held at 
the Albert Hall, Calcutta, under the auspices of tho Bengal Provincial Hindu 
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S&bha the resolution of the OonKfcss Workinp; Committee on the Communal 
Award was discussed. The ra(3e*iiiK adopted a resolution deploring the decision 
()1 the Congress Working Committee and theCongresss Pariimentary Board in rela- 
tion to the Award and reiterating its opposition to the same as anti-national, 
undemocratic and unjust. Further, the meeting expressed its appreciation of the 
bold stand taken by Pandit Malaviya and Mr, M. Aney in the matter of Con- 
gress Working Committee’s decision on the Communal Award. 

18th. Nationalist Party Conference The Conference convened by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to usher into existence a new party to be known us the Nation- 
alist Party to fight the Congress candidates in the forthcoming Assembly 
election met in Calcutta under Pandit Malaviya’s presidentship at the 
Ram Mohan Library JJall. In his welcome address, A chary a P. 0. Ray, Presi- 
dent of the Reception CJom mitten, hoped that the Nationalist Party Conference 
would be a party within the sheltering bosom of Indian National Congress. In 
his presidential address, I’aiidit Malaviya dwelt on the evils of separate electorate 
and emphasised the objection to the Communal Award. Jteplying to a question 
from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist Party would be a party within the 
Congress, the President said that it was a Uitllcuit question to answer. If need 
be bis party would work outside the Congress and might include in it men who 
did not entirely subscribe to the creed of the Party, which was identical with 
the object of the Congress, 

21st. Mettur Project Inauguration The Cauveri-Mettur irrigation project was in- 
augurated by His Excellency 8ir George Stanley. The scheme consists of a dam 
which is the largest in the world and which forms a reservoir to store the flood 
waters of the Caiiveri and supply water to the della as and when necessary. 
The reservoir, besides benefitting the ryots of the Tanjoro district by ensuring 
a steady supply of water provides for the irrigation of a new area of dUl,OoJ acres 
in the Tanjore district. The function commenced with the Chief Engineer’s 
statement giving the history and particulars of the work. 

22nd. Madras District Political Conference : — The Madras District Political Confer- 
ence which met at the “Congress Maiidap’’, ll.-yapettah in the city, under the 
presidentship of Mr. T. 8. Avanasilingam Oliottier of Ooinibatorc, passed a num- 
ber of resolutions. Mr. 8. 8atyamuhhi moved a resolution which welcomed the 
decisions of the A. I. C. C. and Working Committee passed at Patna, Wardha, 
Bombay and Benares and called upon all* Congressmen in the cily of Madras to 
do all 111 their power to give effect to them. The resolution was passed unaei- 
mously. Mr. N. 8. Varadachari’s resolution appealing to the citizens of Madras 
to support the Congress in all its endeavours in the national cause and to vote 
for the Congress candidates in the ensuing elections was also piisscd. Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar then moved a resolution appealing to all Congressmen in the 
city and mofussil to make a strenuous and united endeavour to secure the 
unqualified support of the electorate and the successful return of tho Congress 
candidates in the Province. Then, resolutions condemning tho Ottawa Agreement, 
pleading for support to 8vvade8hi and 'irging that khadi should receive unquali- 
lied preference were also passed. 

23rd, Oovernment oppose Temple-Entry Bill In tho Assembly Mr. C. S. Ranga 
Aiyar moved that his Temple-entry Bill bo referred to a select committee and, 
in doing so, condemned the Congress and Congressmen and said that they had 
betrayed the cause of the Harijans. Tho Bill was vehemently opposed by the 
Raja of Kollcngode who characterised it as dangerous, obnoxious aud deserving 
of summary rejection. He quoted copious extracts from opinions received on 
the Bill from various Provincial Goveruments to support his contention. 8ir 
Mahomed Yakub, while expressing heartfelt sympathy with the object of tho 
Bill, opposed it on the ground that the Abaembly consisting of members oi 
various religions should not pass legislation on religious matters. Raja Bahadur 
Rrishnamachariar contributed his own quota of argumeuls on behalf of the 
Sauatanists. 8ir Henry Craik, explaining the attitude of tho Government in 
regard to the Bill, said that the Government opposed the Bill on a matter of 
principle aud on the ground that the measure was impracticable and likely to 
lead to serious disturbance. The Bill, if ouforced, would meau a serious invasion 
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of private rights. That was the opinion of several Provincial Governments. 
Sir Heury, in conclusion, advised reformers to employ methods of persuasion 
and not to force upon the country an imitating measure. Sir N. W. Sircar, 

the Law Memoer, appealed to Mr. Kanga Aiyar to withdraw his Bill, as in 

matters of social reform the minority should try to convince and convert the 
majority to their views. Mr. Ranga Aiyar withdrew his motion in view of the 
opposition to the Bill . 

Social Reform Conference at Tricky The First Tamil Nadu Social 

Reform Conference was held at Trichinopoly, Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu 

presiding. Mr. N. Sankaran, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcom- 
ing the delegates, pleaded for compulsory elementary education, widow re-raar- 
riage and temperance. The ^resident, in his address, pleaded for equal rights 
to men and women in matt ers of education, right to property and other rights. 
Untouchability, he said, should be made a criminal offence. The Conference 
passed a number of resolut’ons demanding ^'qual rights for members of all 
communities iu public choultries, stroota, tanks, places of worship, remarriage 
of widows and demanding the extension of the Brothels Act to the whole 
of India. 

25th. Demand for the release of Mr, Sarat -Unequivocal condemnation of 

the principle of detention without trial was expressed at a crowded public moot- 
ing at Calcutta. After protesting against the continued incarceration of Mr. Sarat 
Bose without cause and without trial, the meeting demanded his unconditional 
and immediate release or his trial. Kumar Shiva Shekareshwar Roy, ex- 
Minister, Bengal Government, presided. This demand for the release of Mr. Sarat 
Bose was followed by a resolution of the Calcutta Corporation which 
expressed its disapproval of the continued detention of Mr. Bose. 

28lh. Equal Status for Indian Officers in the Army :--During the discussion on 
the Army Bill in the Assemblyi Sir Abdur Rahim moved an amendment that 
“the status and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and 
precedence of Indian Commissioned Officers in the Indian Army shall be the 
same as that of British Officers in the Indian Army in units and formations.’’ 
The Government contended that the motion was not iu order since the amend- 
ment in question sought to amend the British Army Act, an Act of Parliament 
and that under Section 65 of the Government of India Act the Indian Legisla- 
turo could not take into consideration any motion which sought to amend an 
enactment by the Parliament. The President overruled the Government’s objec- 
tion and held that the amendment was in order. Ho held that according to 
Section 05 of the Government of India Act the Indian Legislature had power to 
make laws for the Officers etc., in His Majesty Indian Forces, the expression 
Indian Forces connoting both Indian and British officers serving iu the Army 
in India. The President also held that the Bill before the House created a now 
class of officers which comprised both Indians and Britishers, and therefore the 
House had per so jurisdiction to legislate iu regard to both classes of officers. 

29th. 77. E, the Viceroy's address to the Central Legislature : — H, E. the 
Viceroy addressed the members of the Central Legislature. After surveying 
the work done during the past year and the economic and political 
condition of the country at the present time, the Viceroy urged friendly co- 
operation between all classes of political thought in the country and devote 
themselves to the solution of the various problems before the country. His 
Excellency then referred to the celebration, next year, of the 25th anniversary 
of the Accession to the Throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor and hoped 
that the princes and people of India would join in celebrating the occasion in a 
most fitting manner. Regarding the reforms scheme. His Excellency said that 
it was not possible for him to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Select Committee was likely to contain. The general impro- 
Bsion, His Excellency added, gathered during his short stay in England was 
full of goodwill and sympathy for the natural aspirations of Indians in regard 
to their political advance. His Excellency assured the members of the Legislature 
that when the Reforms Bill was passed into law, no time would be lost in 
carrying into effect the intentions of Parliament as expressed in the Act. The 
Viceroy, in cooclusion, stressed on the need for Indo-British co-operation. 
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Navy Bill Passe^^:— The Legislative Assembly passed the Indian Navy (Disci- 
pline) Bill. Colonel Lumby, moving for consideration of the Bill, said that the 
effect of the Bill would be indirectly to increase the status and efficiency of the 
service. As regards Indianisation, he said, that recruitment would be regulated 
in the proportion of one Indian to two British officers. 

Liberals condemn White Paper The Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India met at the “Leader*’ office, in Allahabad, under the 
presidentship of Mr. J. N. Basu. The Council passed a resolution requesting 
the President and the General Secretaries to publish tracts with a view to 
influence the electorate of the Legislative Assembly on the most important public 
issues before the electorate. The council laid special emphasis on the resolu- 
tions passed at the session of the Liberal Federation at Calcutta in April 1930, 
expressing disappointment at the White Paper. Resolutions were also adopted 
strongly protesting against the recent legislation passed by the Zanzibar Legisla- 
tive Council which deprived the Indian community of existing rights and 
adversely affected Indian interests, and urging the Government of India to pre- 
vent by every means in their power the injustice to the Indian community 
in Zanzibar. 

Agra Hindus' grievances A memorial signed by nearly 11,000 Hindu citizens 
of Agra submitted to 11. E. the Governor of U. P, urging His Excel- 
lency's intervention in the anti-Namaz dispute and requesting His Excellency to 
see that the law is enforced without distinction of caste or creed. In the course 
of the memorial, the signatories stated that the order of the District Magistrate 
imposing restrictions regarding the time of Arati had so emboldened Mahomc- 
dans that they now demand change in the time of Arati in the various temples 
in Agra and in case of non-compliance threaten to use force. Even Muslims 
saying prayers in their own houses ask for the stoppage of Arati until their 
prayers are finished, and music in Hindu houses far away from raoB<iuc8 has 
been interfered with. 

31tt. The Assembly Committee's Report on the Oltaxva Agreement was presented 
to the Assembly. The Report appended to it a minute of dissent by Sir Abdur 
Rahim and Mr. K, C. Neogy and another by Mr. B. Sitarama Rajn. 
The minutes of dissent were much longer than the Report itself. 

The minute of dissent by Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. K. C. Neogy says that 
they are unable to agree with the general trend of the Majority Report or 
accept their main conclusions. Their conclusions arc as follows : — (1) “Prefcrcncos 
given by the United Kingdom to our agricultural products have not, to any 
extent that matters, helped India to recover her lost ground. On the other hand, 
preferences given by us to the United Kingdom’s imports have advcrjely affected 
our foreign markets. (2) Heavy deficiency in our exports, which is a most 
disquicling feature of the situation, is mainly due to the weakening of our 
foreign markets and the small increase in exports, that there has been in 19:13-34, 
as compared with the previous year, is not such as to reassure us that India is 
on a fair way to economic and financial recovery. H..ving regard to the 
economic policies adopted practically by all other countries, a trade agreement 
on the basis of mutual interests seems to bo inevitable. 

Therefore, wo recommend to the Government of India that they should take 
immediate steps to come to definite agreements on the system of quotas with all 
important countries that deal with us including the United Kingdom, so that 
our trade position may be established on a surer basis. The Ottawa Agreement 
should at least be modified to the extent necessitated by such agreements.” 


SEPTEMBER 1934 

4lh. Die-hard Qlre at the Tory Party Fbiiwgr Uproarious scenes were witnessed 
at the Conservative Party Conference at Bristol. Sir Henry Pago Croft moved 
his resolution on the Government’s India policy. The resolution stated that the 
Conference was prepared to support measures for a greater measure of sclf- 
Goyernment in the Provinces, step by step, but opposed the partnership between 
Britain and India in the Central Government. ;>n amendment was moved that, 
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in view of the decision of the Conference at Birmingham in 1933 that no final 
eonclusioQ would be reached till the Select Committee had made its recommen- 
dations, it was not in the interests of the Party that the Conference should pass 
any resolution. Those who spoke agaimt Sir H. Page Croft's resolution were 
considerably interrupted. The amendment when put to vote was carried by 
543 votes to 510. Sir H. Fago Croft was veiy jubilant over the result and 
declared, in an interview to Reutor, that the result showed a remarkable increase 
in the number of tho''>c who realised the perils of the Indian 
reforms. 

6lh. Brealcdown of C ory*promise Talks at Waf dha i- hopes of a rapprochment 
between the Congress Parliamentary Board and Pandit Malaviya's Nationalist 
Party over the forthcoming e’ec»ions to the Assembly were shattered. The 
Parliamentary Board woula now put up thoir ewn candidates, leaving a few seats 
to the Malaviya group by not opposing their candidates. 

7th. Bombay Muslim Educational Conference : The seventeenth session of the 
Bombay Muslim Educational Oonfjrence ’vas hel'^ at the Faroon Hall, Poona, 
under the presidentship of ISir Akbar Hydari, In the course of his address, the 
president appealed for communal amity and said that until that problem was 
solved satisfactorily, there could be no security Tor educational and social pro- 
gress in India. Speaking on the basic aiii.s of education, Sir Hydari said that 
the formation of sound character was one of them and for Muslims religious 
instruction was a stn qua non of education from the point of view of character 
building. To secure greater solidarity, he said, a common language was needed 
and Urdu, he added, was admirably fitted to become the vehicle of modern 
scientific thought, lie urged the need for much greater advance in education 
among the Muslims. He also stressed on the ncceBSity for industrial and techni- 
cal business and secretarial education. 

9tli. Congress Goal of Independence Reiterated The Working Committee of the 
Congress which met at Wardha passed a resolution reiterating the goal of the 
Oougress as Poorna Swaraj or complete independence and appealing to all Congress 
men to give effect to the resolutions and instructions that may from time to time 
be issued by the A. I. C. C. or the Working Committee. Poorna Swaraj in- 
cluded unfettered national control, among other things, over the army, external 
affairs, fiscal and commercial matters, financial and economic policy. Free India 
should have freedom to make its choice between voluntary partnership with the 
British and complete separation. 

16th. Anti-Terror ist Conference : — The Anti-Terrorist Conference was held at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. N. Basu. Mr. P. N. 
Tagore, Chairman of the Reception Committee, opening the Conference, said that 
there was no more effective way of combating terrorism than by laying a broad 
foundation of knowledge concering the duties and obligations of every citizen, 
The president, in his address, appealed for mutual co-operation between the pub- 
lic and the Government, in order that the campaign against terrorism might 
succeed. The Conference condemned terrorism as baneful and against the 

culture and traditious of India. 

17lh. Mahatma explains reason for Retirement from Congress Mahatma Gandhi 
issued a lengthy statement in the course of which he^ confirmed the rumour 
that he had contemplated severing all physical connection with the Congress. 
Stating his reasons among other things for the contemplated step which he had 
deferred until after the ensuing Bombay session of the Congress, Mahatmaji said 
that there existed fundamental differences of outlook between the Congress intelli- 
gentsia and himself. The upshot of these differences, he declared, had been that they 
nave ‘sterilized the existing Congress programme, because members who gave their 
lip assent to it without believing in in have naturally failed to reduce it to practice.” 
Mahatmaji further stated that although the country had made great strides to- 
wards non-violence, he felt that it had not been ‘unadulterated non-violence in 
thought, word and deed.” Mahatmaji said that it was now his paramount duty to 
devise ways and means of showing demonstrably to the Government and the 

5 
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teirorifitB the efficacy of non-violence as a means of achieving the right thing, 
including freedom in every sense of the term. Mahatraaji reiterated his faith 
in removal of untouchability, work for Hindu-Muslim Unity, total prohibitiont, 
band-spinning and Khaddar, and Bwadcshi, which items be included in the next 
programme he would place before the Congress. Finally, Mahatmaji asserted in effect 
that no voluntary organisation can succeed in its purpose without its resolution 
and policies being carried out wholeheartedly by its members, and no leader could 
give a good account of himself if his lead was not faithfully, ungrudgingly and 
< intelligently followed. 

29 th. Tamil 'Nadu Provincial Conference : — The thirty-sixth Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Conference was held at Coimbatore, under the presidentship of Mr.E. Eajagopala- 
cbariar. Delegates from all the Tamil districts attended. Before the Conference 
began, Mr, Kajagopalacbari and other Congress leaders were taken in a process- 
ion, and the National Flag was hoisted by Mrs. Cousins at the spacious lawn in 
front of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Bulusu Sambamurthi opened the Conference. The 
Hon. Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder, Member of the Council of State and President, 
Coimbatore District Board, in his welcome address said that such a nationalist 
party as the Congress was needed in the legislatures to safeguard the rights of 
the masses. He appealed to the electorate to support the Congress and through 
it to show their eagerness for the country’s freedom. In his Presidential Address 
Mr. Kajagopalachariar dwelt at length on the constructive programme of the 
Congress and said that the carrying out of the programme would make the or- 
ganisation once more alive and strong. Referring to the question of Gandhiji’s 
retirement from the Congress, the President said the contemplated step would 
strengthen and not weaken the Congress as Gandhiji did not intend to retire from 
politics nor to oppose or diminish the influence of the Congress. He added that 
a compromise might be arrived at by which Gandhip might be enabled to form 
an organisation inside the Congress along the lines that Gandhiji desired. Mr. 
Rajagopaiachariar defended the attitude of the Congress Working Committee 
regarding the Communal Award and said that agreement between the different 
communities was the only solution to the problem. He concluded with an appeal 
to all CoDgressmeu to work for the victory of the Congress in the coming 

elections. 

South Indian Liberal Federation : — The thirteenth confederation of the 
South Indian Liberal Federation held its session at Victoria Public Hall, 
in Madras under the presidency of the Hon. the Raja oi Bobbili, the 

Chief Minisicr with the Government of Madras. Dewan Bahadur P. T. Eiima- 
raswami Chetty, in his welcome address, referred to the question of the admis- 
sion of Brahmins iulo the party and said that by the removal of the ban the 
party would be shedding off the one target of accusation which their political 
opponents always aimed at. He then referred to the programme of the Con- 
gress and said that it was impracticable. The President, in the course of his 
address, said that he welcomed the change in the programme of the Congress. 
He next referred to the record of (ho Justice Party and said that it had demons- 
trated to the world that Indians were capable of managing their own affairs. He 

then stressed on the need for clear-cut party system. Concluding, ho appealed 
to the members of the Justice Party to support the party’s candidates for the 
elections to the Assembly. The Conference passed a resolution raising the ban 
on the admission of Brahmins into the party and the amendment of the consti- 
tution for the purpose. The question was not discussed at length since an 
agreement had been reached at informal discussions among the 
leaders. 


OCTOBER 1934 

Ist. Congress Socialists not to Participate in Election Leading Congress Socialists 
held a meeting at Benares and decided not to participate in the Congress in 
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contestiog the elections. Mr. Sampurnanand presided. It. was also resolyod that 
Socialists should decline to be office-bearers c’ any Congress organisation. The 
formation of the Naiionalist Party was condemned as communalist ana anti- 
national. 


Mr, Sastri on Oandhijts Priposals : — ‘‘The Congress is not meant for 
and sages. It is meant for £hj common men and women/’ observed the Kignt 
Hon. V. S. Srini .asa Sastri, addressing the Bombay Young Men a Hindu Associa- 
tion. Mr. M. li. Jayakir was in the chair. Mr. Sas^ri pointed out that the 
proposals of Mahatmaji were too rigid for the ordinary run of humanity to 
follow. Ja his opinion, the spinning franchise would promote hypocrisy and to 
introduce in the Congress creed the words “truthfu? and oon-viment 
was to lay down r moral oliligation which the Otdinary Congressman could not 
keep. Mahatmaji’s proposp’s amounted to closing the doors of the great political 
organisation against thousands of ihinking men, honest and sincere patriots. 
Replying to Mr, Hastri’s criticism. Mr. Bhulabhf.; Desai, General Secretary of 
the Congress Paiiiaraenlary Bonrd, said that Indians would be more 
have the madness of Mabatmaji than to have the cold, dispassionate 
like senility of the Liberals. — It was subscfjuently understood that Qandhiji had 
definitely abandoned the idea of moving any a.nendment to the Congrew 
titution as foreshadowed in his recent statement. Ho proposed to retire from the 
Congress and not from the country’s politics. 

Communal Award A Bar to Stvaraj : MalaviyajV s Wirm Declaration -In the 
course uf an addiess at Cawnporc, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that 
the CoMsiiiulion promised by the British was founded on the Communal Award. 
It was not a question of Hindus or of Muslims, but was purely one oi Sw^aj. 
The Award had divided the country into any number of electorates and had 
thus delayed Swaraj indefinitely. Unless, therefore, the Award was rejected in 
toto, no Swaraj was possible. 


5th. Inauguration of the Indian Navy : — The inauguration of the Royal Indian 
Navy took place at the Royal Indian Marine dockyard, in Bombay, 
booms of guns and in tho presence of a large gathering of Naval and Military 
officers. Vice-Admiral Sir H. T. Walwyn performed tho inauguration ceremony. 
Numerous telegrams of congratulations were received on tho occasion. A salute 
of 31 guns fired from the flagships was the last item in the programme. 


7th. Madras District Co-operative Co7iference\ — The fifth annual session of the 
Madras District Co-operative Conference was held with the Hon. Dev^n Bahadur 
G. Narayanaswarai Chettiar in the chair. Mr. A. Sivarama Menon. Chairman oi 
the Reception Committee, in the course of his address, pleaded for educating me 
average citizen to take a real interest in the co-operative movement lor evo - 
ving a scheme of reconstruction by which the sufFeriug population would bo en- 
abled to find some real relief. The two pressing problems that confront the co- 
operator to-day, Mr. Bivarama Menon said, were the growing imemmoy e 
and tho appalling increase in the indebtedness of the people. He advocated 
the appointment of a committee to take steps to conduct /P 
survey of the city in order to ascertain the exact extent of lodebtedness 
and ^employment. The President, in his address, referred to the deplorable 
condition of the rural population and said that unless Government moved 
in tho matter without delay the condition of the rural population ^ould 
become irredeemable. Resolutions were passed rcqncsting the ^-^overnment to 
take early steps for the starting of a central co-operative College and to cons 
tituto an arbitration board for the city to deal with co-operativq 
was also resolved to organise a co-operators’ league in 

of the city, and to take steqs to organise non-credit co-operative societies in the 
city like restaurants, laundries, etc. 

Tricky Youths’ Conference An appeal to the youth to h* 

to the service of the nation was made by Mr. Kama o* ^in 

presided over the District National Youth ConfMenee held at Triohino^ly. In 
^elcoi^Dg the delegates to the conference, Mr. P. M. Veerapan exhort^ the 
youth to^ accord Ureir full support to the Congress candidates. The conference 
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Expressed its complete confidence in Mahatma Gandhi and his leadership and 
requested him not to retire from the Congress. An appeal to the nation to work 
the constructive programme of the Congress was also made. 

12th. Bengal Muslim Youth Conference : — Sir Abdur Rahim, who opened the All 
Bengal Muslim Young Men’s Conference at Calcutta, deplored the fact that eminent 
public men like Pandit Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force 
the question of Communal Award on the country. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, who 
presided, urged Muslims to work for the economic uplift of the masses. He 
regretted the lack of organisation among Muslims and said that if they did not 
make themselves fit for the coming changes they would be pushed to the wall 
despite the provisions contained in the White Paper. The conference adopted 
resolutions protesting against the anti-Comraunal Award campaign, andlcalling up- 
on Muslims not to support any candidate for the Assembly who did not vote 
for Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment to the Army Bill. 


17tb. Mysore Co-operative Conference : — The twenty -first Mysore Provincial Co- 
operative Conference was held at Mysore, under the presidency of Prof. H. L. 
Kaji, Vice-President of the All-Tndia Co-operative Institutes’ Association, The 
greatest need of the co-operative movement, said the President, was the education 
of the villager, and he urged co-operative ^'Ocictics to take in hand the question 
of reconstruction of the villages through adult education. Among the resolutions 
passed was one for dc-officialisation of the co-operative movement. The con- 
ference favoured the appointment of Honorary Assistant Registrars and 
Honorary Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

2 lit. Kerala Provincial Congress Socialist Conference The first session of 
the Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was held at Oaliuit, Mr. 
H. D. Rajah presiding. The conference demanded the immediate release of all 
political prisoners. It reaffirmed the Congress objective of complete independence 
and called upon all Congress Socialists to strive for the establishment of a 
Socialist form of government. The conference did not favour the yarn franchise 
and the present programme of the Congress. In his concluding remarks, the 
president said that they were not an anti-Gandhi party as some thought but they 
felt that Gandhiji was only a historical force and no predominance should be 
given on the basis of individuality. 

All-India Socialists' Conference The All-India Socialists’ Conference held 
its session at Worli, Bombay. The proce<ding8 of the conference were marked 
by novel departure from the conventional practices. The conference had no 
president elected in advance and the delegates were called upon to elect their 
own chairman. Swami Sampurnanand uas unanimously elected president. The 
first resolution adopted by the (onferenee affirmed India’s goal as complete 
independence— establishment of an independent State wherein power is transferred 
to the producing masses. The programme of the Congress was disapproved. The 
Conference declared its opposition to participation by India in any war in 
which the British Government may be involved. 

25th. Anti-Communal Award Conference The All-India Anti-Communal Award 
Conference was held at the Arya Saraaj Pandal, opposite the Congress Nagar, 
in Bombay. Inaugurating the Conference, Pandit Malaviya said that nowhere 
in the world has self-government been reared on the foundations of separate 
electorates. Pandit Malaviya analysed the Award and showed how it was anti- 
national and inimical to the growth of self-government, in so far as it sought 
to create as many as eighteen separate classes. Mr, Raman anda Chatter jee, in 
his presidential address, said that the coo*munal controversy was of British 
parentage. He refuted Mr. MacDonald’s plea for the continuance of separate 
electorates for depressed classes and separate communal electorates for women. 
Concluding, Mr. Chatterjee said that true non-religious democratic politics were 
the only solution for India’s ills. The Conference passed a resolution 
characterising the Communal Award as anti-national and undemocratic and 
requesting the Congress to reverse the Working Committee’s decision on the 
Award. 
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26th. The Forty-eighth Indian National Con/ 7 ress : —The forty-eichth seBBioD of the 
Indian National CongresB was held at WorI» Bombay, three and a half years after 
its last jormai bcssion. The Cougrcss Nagar was named Abdul Gaffar Nagar, after 
the veien n ^''rentier Oongrersman, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. Nearly 60,000 vieitorSf 
delegates and Reception Committee members assembled and volunteers had a 
rather hard time mannginn; the traffic to and from the Congress pandal. Mr, 
Nariman, Chairman of ih^ Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and thcri 
decorated Babu Pijcndra Prasad with the Presidential badge. In the course of 
his welcome addres*' Mr. N'\rimaii surveyed the activities of the Congress since 
its last normal session. 

27th. U, P. Wornen's Conference The eighth United Provinces Women’s Consti- 
tuent Conferaic was he'd at Lucknow, the Rftni of Bherkot presiding. In her 
presidential address, the Rani pleaded for provision of greater facilities for educa- 
tion of girls and for elevating the status of Indian women in the eyes of the 
law. The conference passed resolet'ons urging Government to introduce npces- 
sary amendments to the Child Marriage Restraint Act so as to make cmid 
marriages impos^-ible, dcmanuing that the existing btws regarding women’s rights 
should be so amended as to mafee them just and equitable, and requesting that 
an All-India Commission be appoi» ted to c' nsidcr the means to remove the legal 
disabilities of women regarding marriage, inheritance, divorce etc., and retjuesUng 
the Education Det>artraent of the U. P. Government to introduce compulsory 
scientific and temperance education. 

27th. Tamil Nadu Women's Conference : — The Tamil Nadu Constituent Confer- 
ence of the All-India Women’s Conference was held at Kolipatt-i under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. Nesamani Paul, cx-Municipal Councillor and Secretary of 
the Ladies Club, Palaracottah. In the course of her speech, the president said 
that the women of India should take a more active part in the public life of the 
country. She pleaded for compulsory education for girls. Then resolutions 
were passed, amongst others, demanding the removal of disabilities imposed by 
Hindu Law on women, requesting that women should be appointed as 
and assessors in Courts of law and making the penalty clauses in the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act more stringent. 

30lh. Mahatma Qandhi on Congress J^cemon : ~*“My interest in the Congress 
organisation will henceforth bo confined to watching from a distance, enforcement 
of principles for which the ^'Ongresfl stands”— thus said Gandhiji in the course 
of a lengthy statement to the xAssociated Press. Continuing Mahatmaji said ; 
•‘If we would bo truthful through and through, we should recognise that pre- 
dominant part of the Congress programme has been progressively social, 
moral and economic. And it becomes a powerful programme because 
it IS intimately connected with political, that is attainment of freedom of 
the country from the foreign yoke not from fordgn friendship that is volun- 
tary intercourse on terms of absolute equality with foreign nations. Let me 
also litter a warning. I hope no one will think that the Khaddar clause and 
the labour franchise clause do not come into immediate operation. They do. I 
plead guilty of negligence in that I had not in the past insisted on these things 
so as to make them a condition precedent to the launching out of Civil Dis- 
obedience. My retirement from the Congress may bo regarded as a penance 
for the negligence although it was wholly unconscious. What I am aiming at 
is the development of the capacity for civil resistance so that t hers never 
may be any need for Civil Disobedience. Disobedience that is wholly civil should 
never provoke retaliation. 


NOVEMBER 1934 

3rd. Serious Election Fight in Lahore Violence by speech, poster and action was 
a feature of the electioneering activities in Lahore during the past month in con- 
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nectioo with the Assembly and municipal election. _ Two hostile parties of elec- 
tion Agents and Bupporters had a serious clash inside the Sherdanwala Gate 
resulting in grievous injuries to two persons of one party. Both were removed 
to hospital where the condition of one was said to be precarious. Knives, sticks 
and bricks were said to have been freely used in this fight, which was only 
terminated by the arrival of the police party, who rushed from Kotwali In^na 
and arrested three men. There had been numerous cases in the past month of 
assaults attended with grievous injuries leading to the issue of security proceed- 
ing against fifty persons including some candidates and in one case a candidate 
and his supporters stood charged under section 307 1. P. O, for alleged attempted 
murder of a rival candidate in a street fight. 

Madras JVoPtens Conference :-^The annual conference of the Madras consti- 
tuency of the All-India Women’s Conference was held at the Senate House, 
with Dr. S. Muthulakshmi Roddi presiding. After the annual report and 
accounts of the association were presented, the president addressed the gathering. 
Kesolutions were then discussed and passed, The conference opined that the 
Barda Act should bo so amended as to render its working more effective. A 
resolution, calling on the public to co-operate with the Cinema Censor Board 
hy drawing the attention of the Commissioner of Police to any objectionable 
film or poster and by helping to create public opinion in favour of better films, 
was next passed unanimously. The conference supported the demands made by 
All-India Women’s Conference for the appointment of a Commissioner to enquire 
into the legal disabilities of women. The other resolutions urged the extension 
of compulsory primary education for girls, removal of untouchability and wider 
public sympathy and support for all the rescue work undertaken to reclaim the 
victims of immoral traffic. 

7lh. Congress and Indian States Babu Rajendra Prasad, the CongrrsB President 
issued the following statement regarding the attitude of the Congres towards 
the Indian States “Questions have been raised regarding the attitude of the 
Congress towards the Indian States. The Congress attitude was defined at the 
Calcutta session in 1928. No occasion has arisen since then to make any prono- 
uncement on the Congress attitude. Therefore the Calcutta resolution must be 
taken as the Congress policy. The resolution ran as follows : ‘This Congress 
urges on the Ruling Princes in the Indian States to introduce responsible Gov- 
ernment based on representative institution in the States and immediately issue 
proclamations or enact laws guaranteeing rlcroenlary and fundamental rights of 
citizenship, such as rights of association, free speech, free press and security of 
person and properly. The Congress further assures the people of the Indian 
States its sympathy with and support to their legitimate and peaceful struggle 
for tlie attainment of full responsible government in the Stales,* My attention 
has also been drawn to the circular of the Travancore Government in which 
responsible leaders are supposed to have disapproved of Congressmen in Indian 
States forming Congress Comraitttes. So far as I am aware no responsible 
Congress lender has expressed such an opinion. On the contrary, there will be 
surprise in Congress circles if Congress activities, especially of the constructive 
nature not inconsistent with the laws of the State in which committees to be 
formed, were prohibited. The traditional attitude} of the Congress has been one 
of friendliness towards the Indian Blales and non-interference with their 
administration and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the 

Btates.” 

nth. Anti-War Day^^ in Bombay :-~Bomhs.y Congress Socialists celebrated the 
‘‘Anti-war Day”. A public meeting was held under Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, 
General Secretary of the Socialist Party, presiding. Speakers appealed to the 
Congress to resist India being drawn into any Lnropean War. 

Punjab Socialists Condemn Congress The Punjab Congress Socialist Party, at 
its meeting held in Lahore, condemned the Congress programme 
of Council entry and village reconstruction. Lala Broz Chand, Managing 
Director, Bandemataram” and .“People” presided. The meeting passed a resolution 
condemning war and declaring that wars undertaken in the interests of a band* 
ful of capitalists should not be supported. 
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18tb« Andhra Women^s Conference -Tue eighth seBsioD of the Andhra Women’s 
Conference was held at Madanapalle under tne presidency of Srimathi G* Durga- 
bai. The president pleaded for equality of rights for women in the matter of 
inheritanr^e and divorce. In conclusion the president said that the social needs 
of India, the economic uplift and the educational advance of the Indian masses 
were inextricably ’oixed up with the political status of the country. Resolutions 
were passed requesting the Government and local bodies to encourage vocational 
education and urging the need for a separate Women’s Oollege in Andhra 
Desa. 

20th. Debate on King's A2d'*'ess : Mr, Lansbury Warns Churchill : — In the 
House of Conimons during the debate on the King’s address, Mr, Lansbury 
briefly referred to India aud said that no settlement could be permanent unless 
accepted by vocal Indian opinion. He anticipated lively debates in which Mr, 
Churchill would be blasting the Government but warned Mr. Churchili not to 
expect the Opposition to help him. **We shall not vote for any diehards. We 
shall try to amend the Bill whichav'ir direction we think best, but shall not assist 
anyone injuring the smallest advance along the road to Indian self-government”. 
He declared that the Indian question transcended everything else in the life of 
British Commonwealth and if Britain was able to give India the real self-govern- 
ment it would be the biggest achievemeLt of any imperial power ever 
known. 

22nd. Report of the Joint Select Committee on Indian Reforms The Report of 
the Joint Select Committee on constitutional reforms in India to the Parliament 
was released for publication both in India and England to-day. The following 
Is an abstract of the main recommendations 1. Provincial autonomy should 
be the basis of the reforms. 2. Safeguards are essential for the establishment 
of constitutional reform. 3. There should be safeguards for the administration 
of Law and Order. The principle of executive independence should be rein- 
forced in the constitution by the conferment of special powers and responsi- 
bilities on the Governor as the head of the Provincial Executive. The safeguards 
r«!ipresent a substantial power fully endorsed by law. 4. Federation at the 
centre. The interval between Provincial Autonomy and the inauguration of 
Federation should not be longer than necessary for administrative considerations. 
The Committee held that the existing Central Legislature should be kept during 
the transitional period. 5. Federation should eventually include the Indiau 
Htates also 6. Sind and Orissa will be created new provinces. 7 Regarding 
Provincial franchise, the White Paper proposals are accepted. There will also be 
no changes in proposals on Provincial Legislatures, except that there should be 
Upper Houses in Bengal, Madras, U. P, and Bihar. 8. The Communal Award 
and the Poona Pact stand. The number of seats reserved for the Depressed 
classes can, however, be reduced by agreement, with good eflect. 9. There can 
be DO Federation until Rulers of States representing no less than half the total 
population of the States and entitled to half the total seats in the Federal 
Upper Chamber are prepared to enter it. 10. The Governor-General with three 
Counsellors will administer Defence, External Affairs, Church and British 
Baluchistan. The other departments will be administered with the help of 
Ministers, subject to ‘’special responsibilities”, generally similar to those in 
Provinces. 11. Representation on the Federal Legislature will be by indirect 
election. 12. The Secretary of State will continue to recruit members to the 
Civil Service and Police Service. The other services will be provincial. 13. A 
Federal Court should be constituted. 14. The Governor-General will have the 
special responsibility of preventing measures, legislative or administrative, which 
would subject British goods, imported into India from the United Kingdom, to 
discriminatory or penal treatment. 15. The proposal for a declaration of 
Fuudamental rights is rejected. 16. The India Council in England would be 
unnecessary. But the Secretary of State should have a small body to advise 
him on certain matters, 

23rd. Malabar Co-operative Conference A plea for the establishment of laud 
mortgage bangs in the district, to encourage cottage industries by starting 
village rural societies and to revive the dyeing industry was put forth at the 
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Malabar District Co-operative Conference held at Calicut under the presidentship 
of Mr. G. K, Devadhar. In the West, the President said, people borrowed 
money for production of wealth and they had understood properly how to use 
it. But in India people were using 75 per cent of borrowed money for unpro- 
ductive purposes. The president urged the establishrnent of a sound land 
mortgage bank for the district of Malabar in order to give relief to the indebted 
agriculturists. He appealed, in conclusion, to co-operators to interest students 
and women and ask them to start co-operative societies and take more intelligent 
and active part in the spread of the co-operative movement in the 
district. 

25th. Premier on Indian Reforms : — During the debate on the King^s address, in 
the House of Commons, the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Mac-Donald, reminded 
the House that the Indian situation had been steadily maturing on account of 
education and the political example Britain had given India. It would bo sheer 
folly, the Premier added to believe that Britain’s policy and pledges would never 
mature. Mr. Ge rge Lansbury, Leader of the Opposition, said that no settlement 

' could be permanent unless accepted by the Indian opinion. “It is most unlikely 
that we shall rt^ect or even substantially change recommendations with such a 
weight of authority behind them”, declared Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in a speech at Birmingham. The general impression 
in Parliamentary circles was, it was stated, that the Government Bill based on the 
proposal was assured of an overwhelming inajority in the commons. 

Death of Mr. B. N, Sasmal :—Mr. B. N. Sasmal who was recently elected to 
the Assembly on the Nationalist ticket died in Calcutta to-day. He was a 
Barrister and a prominent public man. He first camo into prominence as the 
lieutenant of Mr. C, R. Das, Mr. Basmal was lying seriously ill since the election. 
Tributes were paid to his services by many leaders including Babu Rajcndra 
Prasad, President of the Congress. 

Salem District Political Conference :-~The Salem District Political (-onferenco 
was held at Salem under the presidentship of Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chettiar, 
Mr. K. V. Venkatachala Reddiar, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, said 
that Salem had done its duty well in the Assembly elections and he urged the 
carrying on of the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference was 
opened by Mr. S. Satyamurti, Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chettiar then delivered 
bis address, in the course of which he referred to the new policy of the Congress. 
He said that the rejection of the White Paper was the main issue of the recent 
election and the great majority secured by the Congress was proof positive of the 
fact that the country did not want the White Paper scheme of reforms. The 
Joint Committee Report, the president said, was a cruel hoax and hoped that 
Parliament would not ignore the verdict of over 80 per cent of the electorate In 
the recent elections. A resolution was passed condemning the report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. Resolutions urging people to wear khaddar and 
to remove untouchability were also passed. 

26tfa. Conference of Inspectors General of Police : The Viceroy on the Reforms 
Report Opening the Conference of In spec tors- General of Police, at New Delhi. 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon announced that His Majesty^s Government 
cordially accepted the Joint Parliamentary Committe >’8 recommendations regarding 
law and order and police. They have recognised, His Excellency continued, that 
it would be disastrous if in any Province the police foree were to be sacrified to 
the exigencies of party or to appease the political supporters of a Minister. They 
have made special recommendations with the object of maintaining the Inspector- 
General as the effective head of each provincial police force in all that relates to 
internal organisation and discipline. His Excellency hoped that they would be 
satisfied that the recommendations of the Committee have strengthened the 
position of the police. 


30lh. Bengal Governor on the Reforms Speaking at the St. Andrews’ Day 
dinner, at Calcutta, Sir John Woodhead, Acting Governor of Bengal, said that it 
WSB impossible to evolve a constitution which would meet with universal approval. So, 
he aaia» all those who desired to see India progress towards responsible Government 
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Bbould put tbeir Bhouldera to tbe wheel and do tbeit blat te ensure that tbe 
great cooBtitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid doiivn by 
Farliameut. His Excellency added that advocacy of the sterile policy of rejection 
without ’’uggeFtiiig a constructive alternative would have only the efl'ect of putting 
back the ''I 00 & ior many yer.rs. 


DECEMBER 1934. 

lit. Dr, Satyapal arrested Dr. t^atyapal, President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, was airtvnted bn a char;C 0 of sedition rnd let off on bail. 
Jt was stated that the arrest was the sequel to a speech delivered recently by Dr. 
Satyapal at Delhi in connection with the Assembly election. 

3rcl. Mr, Suhhas Bose in Calcvita Mr. Snbhrs Chandra Bose arrived at Karachi 
by the Dutch Air Mail in order to bo oy the side of his dying father, Mr. 
.fanakinuth Bose. Immediately on, his arrival be was informed of his father’s death. 
He left Karachi for Calcutta by plane. On his arrival in Calcutta, Mr. Subhas 
Bose was served with restraint order directing him not to leave his residence 
nor address public gatherings. The order also prohibited him from interviewing 
visitors and not to correspond, converse or communicate or associate in any 
manner with anybody save the members of bis family residing in the house. 
The order also required him to deliver unopened to the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, Special Branch, Calcutta, all books or communications received 
by him. 

A\h, Lahore^ Karachi Air Service inaugurated x — The Indian National Airways’ 
air service between Lahore and Karachi was inaugurated by Sir Herbert Emerson, 
Governor of the Punjab. At a luncheon given by the Directors of the Indian National 
Airways, Sir H. Emerson appealed for the patronage of the public and added that 
tbe greater the success of such an enterprise, the wider would be the scope for 
extension. Sir Frank Noyce said that nearly a crore.of rupees would be devoted in 
the next two or three years for the development of civil aviation. Regarding the 
question of subsidy for such enterprises, ho said that in tbe present financial 
condition of the Government there could be no question of subsidies till the 
cuts in salaries and surcharges were removed. 

6th. Congress and the J. P. C. Deport The Congress Working Committee, sitting 
with the Parliamentary Board at Patna passed a resolution defining the attiiiido of 
the Congress towards the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report. The Work- 
ing Committee was of opinion that the scheme should be rejected well knowing 
that rejection must involve tbe necessity of struggling under the present consti- 
tion, humiliating and intolerable it was, until it was replaced by one framed by 
the Constituent Assembly. The Working Committee also requested the members 
of the Assembly to reject the scheme and appealed to the nation to support the 
Congress in every step that it might decide upon to secure Puma Swaraj. 

7lb. Frontier Leader arrested Khau Abdul Gafiar Khan, Frontier Congress 
leader, was arrested at Wardha, when he was sitting with Gandhiji. The 
arrest was effected on a warrant issued iby the Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
on a charge under Section 124-A, I. P. C. in connection with a speech delivered 
in Bombay. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was escorted by a police officer to 
Bombay and was remanded to jail custody. 

Deforms Report Unacceptable : Bombay Liberals Dissatisfied : — “It is very 
disappointing that none of the suggestions of importance imade in the joint 
memorandum of the British Indian Delegation has been accepted by the Joint 
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Parliamentary Committee and it ie also highly regrettable that the 
the preamble of the constitution act should define Dominion Status as tne 
objective has not been carried out,” said a lengthy statement issued by tne 
Western India National Liberal Association on the Joint Parliamentary Lom- 
mittee’s report which was considered by the Council of Association, Sir Chiman- 
lal 6etal?ad presiding. The statement, after criticising the various flaws in the 
proposals, such as, special powers of the Governors and the Governor-General, 
protection of service rights, commercial safeguards and the proposal to make 
I. C. S. men eligible for the post of Chief Justiceships of High Courts concludes 
with the declaration. ^‘The Council is convinced that unless the proposals are 
BO modified as to eliminate the above undesirable features as well as the objec- 
tions that were pointed out regarding the White Paper proposals by the 
National Liberal Federation, the new constitution will not be acceptable to India 
and instead of allaying will intensify the existing political discontent in the 
country.” 


lOtb. Joint Conwiiitee Report Dehate in Commons ;~ImmodiateIy after ^estions in 
the House of Commons, Sir Samuel Hoare amid cheers moved : — “This House 
accepts the recommendations of the Select Committee as the basis of revision of 
the Indian constitution and considers it expedient that the Bill should 
be intro- duced on the general lines of the report.” Sir Samuel Hoare 
recalled thatfia century and a half there was a similar debate on 

the report of a Joint Select Committee upon the Government of India. 
A member, who must have been the prototype of Mr. Churchill, had accused 
the committee of prejudiced and preconceived opinions. Burke, replying to the 
accusation, used the words : “Their conduct has been an instance of the most 
extraordinary perseverance and the most steady and patient assiduity that per- 
haps has ever occurred.” Such was the strength of British Parliamentary 
traditions, that no better words could bo used to-day to describe the Select 
Committee report. 


11th. Joint Committee Report debate in Commems J. C. Wedgwood (Labour) 

uttered a grave warning in the course of the Commons' debate on the Joint 
Committee report. He declared that the whole of India was not only opposed 
to the measure, but was increasingly terrified at it. Communal representation, 
he said, would permanently divide India. If democracy was once started on 
these lines there would never be democracy. Declaring that the Hindus would 
never accept communal represi ntatioii. Col. Wedgwood said that they were 
increasingly terrified at the idea that “this moon for which they had been 
crying” and which had been put in their hands was a bomb to destroy the 
liberty they enjoyed as British subjects. Major Attlee's (Labour) first objection 
to the report was its distrust of the active political forces of India. Congress 
was a successful political force and it could make or break the constitution. 
Urging a provision for adult suffrage, Major Attlee said that the report merely 
relied on vested interests and did not venture on a bold course. Mr. Isaac Foot, 
on behalf of the Liberal opposition, said that there were three courses for 
Britain— abdication, domination or co-operation. He was not prepared to vote 
for a single safeguard unless he was satisfied that it was for India's good. 

12lh. Joint Committee Report Debate in Commons : Labour Amendment 

Ignored In the House of Commons to-day the Labour amendment was 
defeated by 491 votes to 49, The Government's motion accepting the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee, as the basis for the revision of the Indian 
Constitution and considering it expedient that a Bill should be introduced on 
the general lines of the Report, was passed by 410 votes to 127. The closing 
stages of the Commons debate were at first itrjpressive and then dramatic, when 
Mr. Baldwin rose to make his final speech. All seating capacity and standing 
room in the members’ galleries, distinguished strangers' gallery, dominions* gall- 
ery and other places were packed and there was an intense concentration on 
Mr, Baldwin's words. Early in Mr. Bal win's speech came an outburst from 
Mr. Lausbury, which was typical of the excited House. When Mr. Baldwin intima- 
ted that he proposed chiefly to reply to the opposition from his own supporters, 
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Mr. Lansbury iotervensd, declarinp: that the House was not a toy caucus, and 
added, “Haven’f wo a right to ask Mr. Baldwin to reply to our amendment’^ ? 
The remark was ;:reetect with Labour cheers. The Speaker said that Mr. Baldwin 
roust make his speech *n his own way. Mr. Lansbury retorted that the House 
had some rights leit and if Mr. Baldwin desired to meet his supporters let 
him meet them outside. (Labour cheers, followed by counter cheers for Mr. 
Baldwin). In the midst oi lUe excitement, Sir Austen Chamberlain rose aud 
asked if the Lea ter of the House was not entitled to the same courteous hear- 
ing that had been given to Mr Lansbury. (Loua Ministerial cheers). Mr. 
Lansbury repb'cd that he did not not intend to allow Sir Austen Chamberlain 
to lecture him Mr. Baldwin had said he was not going to speak to them but 
his own supporters. (Labour cheers). Mi. Baldwin repotted that the honour- 
able members opposite would not intimidate him. The ruling was for the dis- 
cussion to be general, and he 'dimmed the right of taking his own inethod of 
defending his own ease. His object was to get the best possible majority for 
the ease be had supported, becausb he beiieved tii.it to be of great importance 
both to India and Britain (Mnu'sicrial cheers). 

13th. Joint Committee Report Debate in Lordi TLe Commons having finished all 
that could be said about the Indian reforms proposals, the debate in the House 
of Lords (ould evoke very little interest on the second day. The 

Archbishop of Canterbury took a prominent part, advancing the oft-repeated 
arguments for the safet/uards, pleading that they would be on the background ; 
shutting his eyes to the Congress victory in the Assembly election, and hoping 
that yet men w'ould be found to work the constitution. But the Archbishop had 
the candour to declare that the time had come to discontinue the use of the 
misleading phrase “Dominion Status^’, which was capable of infinite misunder- 
standing, because nobody was certain whether it meant constitution or position. 
He, however, assured that the great all-India federation would always have 
increasingly within the Empire a position of honour quite as distinct and recog- 
nised as any Dominion. Announcing Labour Peers^ attitude of neutrality, Lord 
Sirauolgi had the courage to criticise various features of the Report, in which 
he saw little hope for th (3 masses. Ho described the Communal Award as the 
.‘‘most hideous ; denial of everything in which the Labourites believe”. Lord 
Zetland, who w^as another prominent speaker of the day, also still intensely 
disliked some aspects of the Communal Award, but recognised that it was an 
accomplished and irrevocable fact. 

ISth. Khan Ahdul OnfJ'ar Khan Sentenced :—Khan Abdul Gaffar 'Khan was 
sentene'^d to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. Holding that the speech 
delivered by him eoMtained several passages which wore a deliberate attempt on 
the part of an inlluential leader like him to bring the Government established by 
law into hatred and contempt, the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay 
passed the above sentence on the Frontier leader. Immediately after sentence 
was passed, Khan Abdul GafTar Khan expressed the wish to Birdar Vallabhbhai 
Patel Ihst there should be no meeting, demonstration or hartal by vvsy of 
protest against his conviction. His friends, who wanted to sympathise with h^ 
in his activities, could express that sympathy better by serving the villagers. He 
is also reported to have said that he had been deprived of the best opportunity 
of serving the peasants of Bengal where he intended to go if the prosecution 
had not intervened. 

16th. Madras Youth Congress :~“If India means business, let her frame her own 
home-made constitution”, said Dr. G. S. Arundale who presided over the special 
sessiou of the Madras Youth Congress, held in the City, to discuss the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Parliaraentarx Committee. The Congress vvas of opinion 
that the reforms scheme was not calculated to take India towards Swaraj ana 
that constitution to satisfy Indian aspirations must be drafted by Indians. 

17lb. Associated Chambers of Commerce z If, E. the Viceroy on India's trade 
outlook Addressing the annual conference of the Associated CnatoMrs of 
Commerce at Calcutta, H. E. the Viceroy observed that the credit of India 
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stood higher than it had been for the past twenty years. The main cause of 
the improvement, according to llis Excellency, was the improvement in the 
political condition of India. Lord Willingdon hoped that a general determination 
to work the reforms would result in continued revival of trade with increasing 
prosperity for the country. 

18th. Jotni Committee Report Debate in Lords In the House of Lords 
Lord Salisbury's amendment was defeated by 238 votes to 62, and the 
Government motion was agreed to. Supporting the Government motion, Lord 
Sankey uttered a warning to the Diehaids, saying, “Do you desire India 
companioned by content or India disgruntled, disappointed and sullen, which 
will boycott your trade and endeavour to throw every obstacle iu the path of the 
Government*’ ? The way to bring peace in India, he said, was in 
giving effect to the J. P. C. recommendations. The greatest need of India as a 
whole was stability, his lordship continued, and in his opinion, apparently, this 
unity could te achieved by framing a constitution which included communal 
electorate. Lord Faringdon urged the declaration of Dominion Status as an 
objective to be included in the constitution, stating that assurances to that effect 
had been given by various statesmen and Governments. 

19th. The Vice7'oy'$ defetice of the Reforms Report .‘—Speaking at the European 
Association Dinner in Calcutta, H. E. Lord Willingdon put forth a vigorous 
defence of the Joint Committee’s proposals and appealed to the people of India 
to accept the Report. The Viceroy refuted the charge of endeavouring to 
coerce, bribe and intimidate the Princes into joining the Federation. Referring 
to safeguards, the Viceroy said that they were not meant to be in constant use. 
Concluding, His Excellency appealed to all those who were iulcrcstcd in the 
reforms to work them. 

2 lit Bihar Socialist Parh/s Profjramjne At a meeting of the Council of Action 
of the Bihar Socialist Party held at Patna, it was considered essential to organise 
the masses into Ivisan sabhas and labour unions with a view to bring pressure 
on the powers that bo for the redress of their grievances. 'Fhe Council also adop- 
ted an immediate programme concerning peasants as well us labourers. 


23rd. AIusli?ns condenm J. P. (7. Proposals At a meeting of the Working 
Committee of the All- India Muslim Conference, held at Aligarh under the 
presidentBhip of Nawab of Chhatan, the following resolutions were passed ; (1) 
The Committee places on record its oonsidereiT opinion that the constitutional 
advance proposed by the Joint l^ailiamcnlary Committee is, as a whole, dis- 
appointing and falls considerably short of the aspirations of the people of India, 
and shows that it has been cunedvod in a spirit of distrust of the Indian people, 
and is in some respects retrograde evi n as compared with the White Paper. (2) 
The Committee regrets to find that due weight was not given by the Joint 
I’arliamcntary Committee to the recommendations made by the British Indian 
delegation and urges that the proposed constitution be improved in the light of 
the said memorandum (3) The Committee notes with satisfaction that the 
Communal Award has been incorporated in the J.P.C. report which, in the absence 
of any agreed sfittlement, form the only working basis of co-operation amongst 
communities. The committee strongiy deprecates all etforts from any quarters to 
upset the same ; (4) The Working Committee regrets that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report does not concede the minimum demands of the community as 
embodied in various resolutions of the All-India Muslim Conference. (5) In 
view of the conditions prevailing in the country, the Working Committee is of 
opinion that in spite of the proposed constitution being unsatisfactory, the best 
coupe for Indians is not to reject the reforo'«, but to make united efforts to 
attain full responsible Government ; (6) Resolved that a meeting of the Work- 
ing Committee be called at Western Court, Delhi, for the 26th January and a 
meeting of the Executive Board for the 27th January to consider the Indian 
Reforms Bill. 
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24lh. Provincial Educational Conference “The Bituation to-day is that education 
in India is dominated by a language ^hich, aside from its own unique qualities 
and immortal aehievementB, has little or no ahinity with the vocal physiology, the 
temperament, cht tradilion or the attitude to life of any of the peoples of lDdia’\ 
said Dr. J. H. Cousin , in his presidential address to the 26th Provincial Educa- 
tional Conference field at Anantapur. Dr. Cousins pleaded for complete verna- 
cularisation of all India education, for universal and free mass education, intro- 
duction of art in education and the reform of the education system. The 
conference deplo“*ecl piecemeal reform in respect of elementary education and 
urged on the Government the ncce sity fer formulating and putting into action a 
comprehensive live-ycar programme for the expansion of elementary education. 

All-India Library Cmfe^^enee The eighth All-India PubMc Library Conference 
was held at the Congress House, Madras, Kuraai Munindra Deb Eai Mahasai, 
President, Bengal Library Association, in the chair. The president, in his address, 
urged the need for making libraries social centres and turning them into v\opular 
resort for all sections of the community. In conc’rsion, ho said that liquidation 
of illiteracy, cultural advancement and upliftment of the nation should be the 
guiding principles of the library movement. The conference resolved that for the 
promotion of mass education, greater attent-on should be paid by libraries for *he 
acquisition of books in the vernaciilur, urged ^11 local bodies to maintain public 
libraries and appealed to tLe provincial legislatures to vote liberal grants to aid 
the formatiou and maintenance of public libraries. 


27th. All India Educational Conference :~That a beginning should be made in 
educational institutions to impart elementary knowledge of sex by teaching 
simple principles of biology and science of life was one of the recommendations 
of the All-India Educational Conference, held at Delhi. Ecsolutions were 
also passed requesting the educational authorities to establish arbitration boards 
to adjust differences between teachers and managing committees of non-Govern- 
rCice^al institutions, urging the establishment of an All-India Institute of Educa- 
tion and Psychological Kesearch and opining that vernaculars should be adopted 
as the media of instruction, if education in ludia were to become effective and 
popular. 


28th. il/r. Sriprakasa's Presidential Address at Etatvah Conference “If to-day he 
can solve the problems of our poverty and unemployment and save us from 
the worse than useless things that are flooding our markets from abroad, he 
will have solved one of the most important problems of our unhappy lives”. — 
Thus said Mr. Sriprakasa justifying Mahatma Gandhi’s retirement from Con- 
gress. in the course of his presidential address. Speaking on what the Congress 
stands for Mr. Sriprakasa pointed to the Fundamental Eights and 
Duties of Cilizcns adopted at Karachi Congress and said : “We 

definitely stand for equitable distribution of work and wages, for a society 
of freedom and of love. This is not an Utopia, for we seriously mean 
business.” And to attain that objective the speaker remarked, “We have 
to make the change from the old to tbo new as painless as possible, 
for all.” Pointing to the landholding class, the speaker remarked, “If our large 
and small zemindars alike work with understanding and discretion, they will 
find that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that better 
form of society iu which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their opposi- 
to which they are harming themselves.” “We are not fighting against any 
class or any race. We are honestly fighting against a bad system ; we are no 
enemies of any individual or any group. We wish ill to none ; we desire the 
well-being of‘ all,” he said. ’‘Even if we were a nation of multi-millionaires 
where there was no want and no disease, but if we were in the hands of 
another power and were not ruling ourselves and entirely self-dependent and 
responsible to ourselves in every way and for everything, we should still want 
Bwaraj. Swaraj for us is the recovery of our lost soul and not only the finding 
of our lost wealth,” concluded the speaker. 
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The Indian Liberal Federation “The constitutional proposals incorporated in 
the report concede the minimum of power and betray the naaximu^m distrust of 
Indian legislators and ministers. The Governor-General and the Governors will 
be the despots of the new constitution. Our destiny will be entirely in the 
hands of God’s Englishmen. We cannot accept such a coneiitutipn. I would 
advise my countrymen to ask for nothing at present but wait for better days. 
This bold lead was given by Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru to the members of 
the Liberal Party in the course of his presidential address at the sixteenth 
annual session of the National Liberal Federation of India at Poona, Referring 
to terrorism in Bengal Pandit Kunzru said: "The existence of terrorism in 
Bengal should not be allowed to interfere with the normal operation of provin- 
cial autonomy. The existing unrest is due largely to the dissatisfaction in the 
country with the present form of Government. The satisfaction of the aspiw- 
tions of the people is the only way of putting an end to it. The speedy 
transfer of power to Indian hands is therefore urgently required in Bengal. 
To make the abnormal conditions that prevail there an excuse for the retention 
of control over essential branches of administration by the Governor would be to 
play into the hands of the terrorists.” 

29th. All-India Women^s Conference i — The ninth session of ^ the^ All-India 
Women’s Conference was held at Karachi. Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji presiding. 
Dr. Maude Royden and Mrs. Corbett Ashby attended the conference on invita- 
tion, The most important work for men and women in India at present, said 
the president in her address, was the attainment of unity. To achieve this, she 
advocated the abolition of communal schools and the adoption of Hindustani as 
a common language. She also pleaded for complete swadeshi. The conference 
favoured the introduction of co-education in colleges and primary schools. The 
conference also urged the provision in schools and colleges of playgrounds and 
reiterated its demand for compulsory medical inspection with adequate provision 
for necessary treatment. The conference demanded the removal of legal disabi- 
lities under which Indian women were suffering aud supported the village indus- 
tries scheme launched by Gandhiji. The conference expressed its disapproval of 
the J. P. C, Report and was of opinion that the proposals were unacceptable. 
Birth-control was considered essential in view of the low standard of physic of 
women, high infant mortality and increasing poverty. 

30lb. U, P, Socialiste' Conference :-OppoBition to*! participation by India in any 
war in which the British Government might be involved and active resistance to 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of s'^ch war, 
orgaoisation of peasants and workers and condemnation of the action of Govern- 
ment in placing restrictions on Mr. ISubhas Chandra Bose formed the subjects 
of the resolutions passed by the United Provinces Provincial Socialist Conference, 
held at Etawah. Seth Damodar Swaroop presided. 
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L The Congress and the Election 

The Congress had! abandoned civil disobedience. It had even turn- 
ed away from what its late critics h«ad been wont to call "the barren 
and futile path of non-cooperation’’ leading to the bleakest of all 
wildernesses — the wilderness of blasted hopes, aod into the deepest of 
all sloughs — the slough of desp;.nd.^ The All India Congress Committee 
and the Working Committee had decided to contest the elections and 
“capture” the legislative bodies even befo-^’e the inauguration of the 
new reforms. As Mr. Bhuiabhal Desai, the leader of the new Swaraj 
Party — it called itself Parliamentary Party — observed (Bombay, Sept. 
22)— There were two issues and two issues only on which the Congress 
was fighting the election. The first issue was this : The Government 
had pursued a dual policy of repression cum conciliation. It had taken 
measure — some of them admittedly drastic — ‘^in the interest of law and 
order” to stem the tide of the “unconstitutional and subversive” Congress 
movement. It claimed that this aspect of its policy, : though stern, had 
heartened and reassured the vast bulk of the law-abiding people of 
India which appreciated the courage and wisdom of the Government in 
its exhibition of firmness in a situation disfigured not only with actual 
lawlessness but fraught with the gravest potential menace. Both Sir 
Samuel Hoare and His Excellency Lord Willingdon had asserted that 
their policy in regard to the Congress had commended itself to all 
India minus a microscopic minority, and had earned its support, 
especially in view of the other side of their policy which showed that 
the Government was not going to stand still but forge ahead with its 
constitutional proposals and plunge the piers that should eventually 
support the bridge spanning the gulf that separated 'India from the 
Promised Land of Dominion Status. Now, the question was this — 
Had the Government really the sympathy and support of the great 
bulk of the Indian people in its fight against the Congress ? Was the 
support of public opinion — the oniy moral and legal sanction behind 
the policy of any government in any country keeping up even a 
pretence of democratic institutions — really with the Government of 
India in its wrestle with the Congress ? 

The bare fact that Government had scored success and the Congress 
had suffered defeat could not by itself be converted into a proof of 
the popularity of the Government policy by any mere ordinance of 
Simla or Whitehall logic. Public opinion and public sympathy in 
respect of the ‘unconstitutional^ Congress movement had been very 
effectively muzzled by the official Ordinances. A person showing any 
sympathy with the ‘anti-government^ activities of the Congress had been, 
in the eye of Ordinance Law, not only a pariah and an untouchable 
7 
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who had to be shunned, but an outlaw who had to be ‘hunted down\ 
Government were not prepared to take any risks by allowing the 
Congress civil disobedience movement to gather momentum from a 
growing public sympathy in its favour. It tried, and successfully as 
the sequel proved, to stop the very sources that would feed the 
movement. 


II. The Barometer Reading 

Any government functioning under a constitution would stand or 
fall, upon any question of vital policy or measure, in accordance with 
the barometer reading of the pressure of public opinion and public 
support* A government before launching upon a new policy or propo“ 
sing a new deal would first seek the verdict of a General Election. 
"Where the verdict cannot be taken before a new deal, it must be taken 
immediately after. There is no responsibility where there is no such 
constitutional need of an appeal to the nation. 

India has no such constitution, and therefore, no responsibility and 
the usual constitutional guarantees of responsibility. The policy of 
the Government is not dependent on the vote of the legislature. And 
the legislature, such as it is, not bound to appeal to the country upon 
a question of vital policy or measure upon which the verdict of the 
country was not ascertained definitely in the last election. 

III. Indian Legislatures 

Indian legislative bodies have often been called glorified debating 
societies^ Though, under the existing India Act scheme, these bodies 
possess non-oflScial majorities, yet the existence of the official and 
nominated blocks, communal representation and the play of cross 
interests, often artificially engineered, directed or stimulated, have, 
generally, made these bodies act exactly as the powers that be wish 
that they should act. Unfavourable and inconvenient votes have been 
the exception and not the rule. The entrance of the Congress Swaraj 
Party under the able and forceful leadership of Pandit Motilal or a 
C. R. Das had, it is true, made the unexpected in the annals of 
Indian legislative bodies happen some times. But Government had 
not allowed the adverse vote to upset their plans or calculations. 

IV. A Handy and Effective Weapon 

The power of certification and veto, which merely adorns the 
crown of a constitutional king, proved, in the case cf the 

Governor-General and Governors in India, a most handy and 
effective weapon not only to cut the rare gordian knot of a 
constitutional impasse but almost every normal tie between 

Officialdom and the legislators. And be it observed in this connec- 
tion that, though the White Paper scheme would ostensivcly make the 
future Indian Cabinet to some extent amenable to the control of the 
legislature, the power of certification, initiation and veto, under every 
form of euphemism, would still be retained as a very handy and 
effective weapon. That weapon is not going to be discarded. On 
the contrary, it is going to be perfected and made equal to all con- 
ceivable emergencies and proof against all possible risks. That power 
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is not merely to deck and adorn the ceremonial robe of the Governor- 
General and the Governors. The British diehard need have no fear 
on the score of that mighty perfected weapon being allowed to lie rusty 
in the armoury of the powers that be. 

However that be, the only inconvenience-j^if inconvenience it be — 
which the adverse vote during the Swarajist days in the legislature 
caused to the bureauciacy was this that it deprived them of their fond 
delusion of a cheap delight in proclaiiring to the world that in ^ all 
their measures, even in those perversely called reactionary or repressive, 
they had the backing of thair constituted legislatures. Thus the so- 
called Ordinance Lawi had been passed with the consent of the legisla- 
tures. The Ottawa Agree^nent and many other matters of moment, 
decried by the so-called Nationalist Press and Platform, had the assent 
of the Assembly given to them. 

V. A Delusion And Snatie 

Now, constituted as the Assembly had been, the joy of an official 
victory in it could only have been a delusion that had deluded New 
Delhi and Simla, and ^^e delight of proclaiming such victory to the 
world could only have been a snare that had trapped the wits of the 
Olympic gods. All India knew, the legislators themselves and Govern- 
ment knew, and all the world that kept inself intelligently informed 
about the actual state of things in India know that the Indian legisla- 
tures, especially after the exit of the Swarajist members, had ceased to 
reflect real Indian opinion both in volume and intensity and in composi- 
tion and proportion. Vitally, they had ceased to be parts of the Indian 
body politic. Many would call them parasitic growths which, far 
from serving any useful purpose in the vital economy of Indian natio- 
nal life and well-being, had been, as obnoxious and malignant forma- 
tions, poisoning the very blood-stream of the body politic. 

VI. De Facto Responsibility 

Even the most enthusiastic supporter of the existing legislative 
machinery would* not venture to claim for its actual working and actual 
results during the last few years anything more than a purely negative 
value. “Poor legislators ! Of what avail would their vote be in the teeth 
of Official determination I Government could surely not be moved by 
so much as a hair^s breadth from their position by the carrying of an 
adverse vote against them in the Assembly.^^ True ; still the adverse 
vote, when the situation demanded it and public opinion was unmis- 
takably clear and categorical about it, should have pricked the fond 
bureaucratic bubble of the legislative backing for all official acts of 
commission and, omission, and shown the utter hollowness of the plea 
that though India had not ^ yet been granted de jure responsible 
government, she had ' been in virtual enjoyment of de facto res- 
ponsibility. 


VIL International Linking : An Example 

A legislature, not reflecting the true public mind and not develo- 
ping a real opposition to the party ( though irremovable ) holding 
office, is not merely a tamasha to be innocently enjoyed, but a misfor- 
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tune to be deeply deplored. In the first place, its bearings bdng 
false with its ow» country, it tends to make the bearings of its 
country false with the rest of the world. And in these days of inter- 
national linking and cooperation, a country with her bearings false 
or uncertain cannot be expected to get on well into line with the 
world ^forces of democracy, social well-being and economic justice. 
The League of Nations has not indeed been an instrument of much 
practical moment so far ; still it is an Idea for which the last Great 
War was supposed to have been fought, and the Idea alone was its 
sole justification and achievement. India has been one of the original 
members of the League — a circumstance that has not indeed ushered 
the millennium in India — yet it was, has been, and will be a kind of 
link that should be deemed as well worth preserving and strengthen- 
ing. We are not yet strong enough to dispense with it like Japan or 
Germany on ultimatums or otherwise. In some cases, e. g., as regards 
the vexed question of the Communal Award, some of our leaders, 
particularly those of the Hindu Mahasabha, have urged that, failing 
an agreed solution of the Communal tangle at the R. T. C., it would 
have been wiser for the Indian statesmen concerned to have appealed 
to the collective wisdom of the international machinery of the League 
and abided by its solution of the Minorities problem. Instead of doing 
it, some of them formed what was known as the Minorities Pact with 
the result that the British Premiers* arbitration, with all its humilia^ 
tion and anti-national reactions, was **plotted and forged^* into being 
rather than naturally brought about. 

VIII. Exploiting The Maya 

In the second place, a country's legislature, devoid of reality, spells 
no good to its government or to its people. Governments learn the 
art of responsible and sound administration only in the hard school 
of genuine opposition zealously maintained against them in the legisla- 
tures and in the country. Where there is no opposition or where 
there is but only a mockery of it, they get into a habit of thinking 
too much of themselves and arrogating too much to themselves. The 
Government become the State. What they think the State thinks. 
What they will the^ state wills. The automania grows upon them. 
There is but one voice which the Chamber echoes and one act which it 
rehearses. Possibly, Governments themselves are at first alive to*and:enjoy 
the unreality and mockery of the arrangement by which they alone are 
called upon to play their parts while others are to go through an aping 
programme of variegated pantomime. But governments get used to this, 
and begin to auto-suggest themselves that their aping puppets are their 
I responsible^* supporters and cooperators, and that they are doing the 
job with the help of them. The unreal becomes real. This is Maya. 
Themselves duped by the unreality of their so-called constitutional 
partners, they may also, when occasion should demand it, dupe others — 
a gullible world public for instance— *by exploiting the maya of their 
constitutions working happily and harmoniously as a team. It is said 
that the days of ^ democracy are gone. This seems to be very nearly 
tnie. And if it is true, it is because both the present day '^superman** 
dictators and their modern docile dock have allowed themselves to be 
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dupes. The ocupation of both will be gone in a world declining to be 
exploited* morally and materially. 

'IX, Shop- Window Democeacy 

Now, the exit of the Congress Party from the legislature had made 
the process above described far too easy for the parties concerned. 
The arrangement was perhaps more prejudicial to the Government than 
to the people. The pro-Government vote in the Assembly, coming 
easily and conveniently one after another, served not only as a mask 
to hide the nakedjirresponsibility of the'present order of dispensation in 
India, but flung over it a lecent an'^ decorous cloak of a kind of 
shop-window doll .‘democracy. Even a doll decently dressed up iand 
exhibited at the window will, occasionally, deceive the unwr.ry passer- 
by* Not only the outside world but 3ome people 'n India itself may be 
deluded into thinking that the pppearance may be reality or at least 
an earnest of reality, that the doll democracy may be democracy in ac- 
tual flesh and blood. Those who are respcng'ble for the exhibition will 
also find it a most convenient arrangement not only to keep their old 
customers but to attract new. These are days in which even autocratic 
governments have to put on velvet gloves over their mailed fists and 
hurl their thunder-bolt concealed in a flower boquet. 

X. Back To Nature Movement 

There are indications of a Back to Nature movement all over the 
civilised world. By this, it is expected, civilisation will take off much 
of its veneer and paint, and the good old brute and the savage which 
has so long been in hiding will ctme out and be its good old natural 
self again. The process has already begun in right earnest in directions 
of least resistance — morals and manners. The nudist movement, for 
example, has been moving with such rapid strides that old-fashioned 
decency and decorum have been standing at their door-steps with 
averted faces and their hands up in dismay. But this Back to Nature 
process does not yet appear to have made much headway in statecraft 
and some other spheres of human corporate relationships. In savage 
life the war paint is put on to make the savage look a more terrible 
savage. But modern States are putting it on to make them look 
angels of peace and human fellowship. Their bombing planes are 
made to look, as nearly as possible, like doves flying direct from 
the Kingdom which is in Heaven to the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. The most autocratic slave-owner and slave-driver will 
pose as the wisest and kindest shepherd looking after and tending 
his flock which, left much to itself, will, oftner than not, stray into 
the dirty and dangerous ditch. It was Huxley who said that Evolution 
had made the wolf — the natural enemy of the lamb and sheep — the 
faithful guardian of the flock. But history, so far, seems to have* 
produced no such happy .‘transformation of the wolf of autocracy lying 
singly in wait or hunting closely in packs. But it has undoubtedly 
taught it new devices to change its skin suitably to the complexion 
of its environment or to alter its aspect agreeably to the character of 
the actual conditions. And one of its deviousest of^ devices is to put 
on the colour and assume the character of the environment in which 
it may find itself for the moment withouti however, ceasing in reality 
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to be the natural wolf lying in wait or hunting in packs. Thus auto- 
cracy now-a-days takes on the colour of democracy, fascism or even 
that of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is safer and more con- 
venient to take it on than to go about in its natural colours. Simula- 
tion is an almost indispensable aid in modern offence and defence. The 
Nazi movement must be able to persuade itself that it has behind 
it the backing of 90 p. c. of the people of the Fatherland. So Fascism 
in Italy and so also Bolshevism in Russia. The world seems to be 
ruled by powerful individuals or coteries, but such rule still requires 
to be camouflaged in one form or other as rule by the people and for 
the people. The ancients seemed to be able to manage their affairs with- 
out having recourse to some of the modern camouflage. If they should 
put on the war paint, they would do so to appear war-like. If one 
country went to war against another, it did so at the bidding of one 
man who was its despotic ruler — whether king or dictator. The war 
was seldom fought in the name of the people. Modern wars are sup- 
posed to be largely engineered by greedy and unscrupulous munition- 
makers and other gangs of war-profiteers. Sinister and very selfish 
interests are believed to have a more complete control of the interna- 
tional chess-board both in diplomacy and in war than interests that 
are wider and more vital. It has been doubted if nations left to them- 
selves will ever fight. Of course, individuals and groups of individuals will. 
But nations are never left to themselves and they never were. They have 
been in leading strings. Those who have held and controlled the 
strings have called themselves by various names — priest, prophet, king, 
hero, plutocrat, president, chancellor, dictator, minister. But whatever 
the names, the thing itself seems to have persisted through the ages. 
Crowds of all ages have been ruled by crowd psychology, and herds 
have ever followed the morale of the flock. Those who have driven 
the crowd or led the flock have also assiduously learnt their craft. 
The essence of the craft has been to gain mastery over the psycho- 
logy of the crowd and control of the morale of the herd. 

XI. Bank of Public Opinion 

The above is true even of governments that call themselves democ- 
ratic. India is not a democracy. Yet some of her institutions bear 
the complexion of genuine democratic institutions without bearing the 
character of them. Her legislatures, devoid of responsibility, are also 
devoid of the essence of representative institutions. But this latter 
defect is often conveniently forgotten. The Indian franchise is 
restricted, but within the bounds of this restricted franchise, the Indian 
legislatures are sometimes taken as representing the actual configuration 
of intelligent and articulate Indian public opinion. But everybody 
knows, and Government know too, though they would sometimes 
conveniently forget it and would have us forget it, that, in so far as 
the representative worth of the Assembly and the Councils are concern- 
ed, their face value may be? oftener than not, no reliable index 
of their actual credit in the Bank of Public Opinion. 
Though these bodies possess non-ofiScial majorities, the nomina- 
ted blocks in them, both official and non-official, are still factors of 
sufficient, often compelling, weight to incline the balance of legislative 
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vote almost invariably and inevitably to one side only, especially in 
view of the fact thrt good care has been taken to so sort and pack 
the elected members into tight and mutually unaccommodating parcels, 
with labels affixed of all sorts of narrow communal and other special 
interests, each jealous of pulling its own weight but regardless of 
whether or not they shouM pooi their resources together for the purpose 
of serving the common national interest. In plain words, the elections 
are not allowed under the existing arrangement to be held on a common 
broad national basis. Truly nationailstio forces cannot, in any num- 
bers, scale the walls that hav^ been erected and which still stand. The 
so-called Nationalist Party is, more often than not, a Moderate Party 
commanding but little influence inside the Chambers, and even less 
outside. The real “live” nationalists* -the progresjjive sections of them, 
e. g., the defunct Swaraj Party under the leadership of Pandit Motilal, or 
the present Congress Parliamentary Party under the leadership of Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai — have, of course, been fuctjrs disturbing both the 
ethereal equanimity of the Clympus and the smooth 'even tenor of a 
life of mutual admiration and accommodation in the Legislative Elysium 
below. 


XII. The Legislative Assembly 

In the present Assembly, for instance, out of a total of 41 nominat- 
ed (oflBcial and non-official) and 104 elected members, the Congress 
Parliamentary Party together with the Congress Nationalist Party form 
a minority representing a little over one third of the strength of the 
whole House. It is true that it has been able to drive the Government 
to very uncomfortably .‘tight corners by some of its steam-roller majori- 
tie*^'. But since under the existing airangement the wrestles on the floor 
of the House are more spectacular "than real, Government have not felt 
seriously hard put to it to devise a way to wriggle out of their mock 
defeat without having to sacrifice so much as a ribbon from their robe 
of office or a feather from their cap of authority. And how has the 
Swaraj Party or the Parliamentary Party managed to corner the 
“adversary” in all this mock fight ? Not surely by its own power 
functioning in single blessedness. It has won by making what the 
Nationalist Press has sometimes characterised as questionable alliances. 
“Neither accept nor reject policy” of the Congress with respect to the 
Communal Award has been, by some, set down as the price paid by 
the Congress to buy the support of “the decisive element” in the 
Assembly — the Party captained by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. It is the “un- 
derstanding” with this decisive factor in the Asssembly that has pre- 
sumably stayed the hand of the Congress Party which, in ample strength 
and left to itself, would, probably, finish the J. P. C. R. with a single stroke 
of adverse vote, sure and swift. We say “probably”, because Congress “at 
war” is not exactly the same thing as Congress “in opposition”. Congress at 
war claimed — though Mahatmaji himself was not«prepared to fully endorse 
the claim— that it was showing a perfectly clean and open fight. But 
Congress playing the game of “obstruction” in the Assembly has not 
claimed — and nobody outside the utopia would expect it to — that it has 
or is going to place “all its cards'* on the table. The game is a trial 
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of strength not in field operations ; it is a game of diplomacy and 
negotiation y'ti part also. What else it is we do not now aver. Seated 
at the game table— with some of its trump cards probably up its sleeve— 
it cannot help as regards some matters of moment * biding its time^^ 
The question, for instance, whether Congress should accept office under 
the new constitution, is one which it is not going to answer straight- 
away. “Let us wait and see”. 

XIII. Communal Zid 

We concede, therefore, that there is no sin, even for the Congress 
Party, in making alliances with other parties in the legislature— alliances 
which are “demonstrably in the interest of India**. What alliances are 
and what are not so, is, of course, a point to be debated. The Hindu 
Mahasabha school of thought has, for instance, taken exception to 
some of the policies and practices of the Congress in relation to the 
question of Hindu-Moslem entente. It is generally opposed to the 
policy of the “blank cheque**, and week-kneed submissions of the major 
community to the norrow, anti-national communal zid of the minorities. 
It would make the edifice of Hindu Moslem federation rest broad-based 
upon the natural bed-rock foundations of the native strength of both, 
upon mutual respect and upon a mutual recognition of their commu- 
nity of vital interests as Indians. It will refuse to build upon sands and 
gravel. Wo have to build earthquake-proof structures not only in Behar 
where the Hindu predominates, but also in Beluchisthan where the 
Moslem is the dominant factor. Structures that are not strong enough and 
safe enough to withstand the crash of “earthquakes” are no good either 
in Behar or in Beluchistan or even in cosmopolitan Calcutta, Bombay 
or New Delhi. Such structures require materials of sure and tried 
strength : they cannot be built with hastily improvised, flimsy confabula- 
tion stuff* 


XIV. Pacts and Alliances 

However that be, we need not turn down pacts and alliances ‘ simply 
because they are called by these names. They may be good or bad. 
And in every case we have to assure ourselves that they are really 
good before we ratify them. The whole history of the Indian Communal 
question has been big with pacts some of which have proved abortive. 
Some have begun small as the seed of an oak and speedily grown not 
only into greatness but fruitfulness. Whether the fruit has been the 
proverbial apple of discord or a poisonous fruit is another matter. The 
Lucknow Pact did not prove — at least in itself — quite so mischievous as 
some of the latter pacts patched up in a fickle time-serving spirit. Yet 
the Lucknow Pact was the first link in a concatenation of events which 
have naturally and almost inevitably led up to the present predicament. 
There ^ we sowed the wind, and we are reaping the 
whirlwind, proving day by day more and more sweeping 
and ^ uncontrollable. The^ present communal tornado seems to have 
had its centre of origin in London known as the Minorities Pact. 
Gods breathed into the troubled waters of unsettled and, from tiie very 
nature of the case, unsettlable communal differences, and, lo ! the centre 
of a storm that was to burst over the continent of India, involving 
only God knows how many generations of hapless Hindus, Mussalmans, 
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Sikhs and Christians in the wreck of its havoc, was conjured into be- 
ing. The AVhitehall bark finding itself di fearing to find itself becal- 
med in a sea of Iiidiin communal placidity could now ride the storm 
and move merrily and proudly on to its haven. The Congress, of 
course, does not at heart love communal ism. But it says it cannot 
escape from a precedent created by itself — the Lucknow Pact. Royal 
Commissions, Government Despatches and Parliamentary Committees 
have not failed to use that Pact to nail nationalist India to the counter. 
It is a Karma the fruit of which shall be entailed upon seven genera- 
tions to come and seven fenerations that went before. But we shall 
come back to this question. 

XV. A Costly Luxury 

Now, with allies at their back, if not by themselves, the nationalist 
elements, progressives and moclorites, can, undoubtedly, make, the 
position of the “irresponsible^^ Indian E>'eci:tive uncomfortable in the 
legislature. Without them, the Govern mo at is assured an easy walk 
over. It is a cheap luxury which the Indian bureaucracy has long been 
wont to afford. The nationalist team with their allies will make it 
a dear, costly luxury. Of course this will not materially change the 
current coin in Indian politics. It will not usher gold currency in 
terms of responsibility. But it will at least prick the bubble of an 
unreal and inflated currency. The base motal may no longer pass for 
gold, and all that glitters may not seem gold. Votes in the Assembly 
will be what votes in the democratic countries usually are — they will, 
indeed, be not binding on the Goyernmen^ but they will also not be 
aiding the Government where no aid is really meant. Votes can no 
logger be ^‘used^^ or “exploited^^ for imperialistic purposes. 

XVI. The Test 

The entry of the Congress Party as a factor in the Indian Legis- 
lature will, therefore, serve more than one purpose. In the first place 
it will prove that the Congress, by its late fight with the Government, 
has not fallen in the estimation of peoples who interest themselves in 
and vote for elections to the constituted Indian legislative 
bodies , that though out of favour with the Government and under 
its ban, it has not been out of favour with the public. And a fair 
test as to whether it is really so or not so, is to lift the ban and 
make not only Congress organisations legal but practical manifesta- 
tions of public sympathy and support in respect of them valid. It is 
no argument to gag the expression of public opinion, vocal or other- 
wise, and say that the Congress has no support. Allow freedom of 
speech and association, and then see whether you win or the Congress 
wins or any other party. The Congress resolved to contest (not as 
a whole of course but through one of its limbs — the Parliamentary 
Board) the elections so that it might apply the above test. 

XVII. The Main Current of Public Opinion 

In the second place, the Officialdom in India, as also their super- 
iors and supporters “at horned have often made light of Indian public 
opinion on the ground that in this country there is not one public 
8 
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opinion, but fifty, and have, accordingly, acted according to their own 
opinion, since they cannot be expected to act according to fifty. All 
governments, not excepting those that call themselves democratic, act 
according to their own opinion. When they cannot, they clear out. 

But all governments, before they accept office and so long as they 

continue to hold it, make sure that their opinion is, in the main, 

the public opinion of the country they rule. There are fifty 

public opinions in any country on matters of iDublic moment. 
These tend to organise and pool themselves. Governments 

are moved and propelled by what turns out to be the main 

current. It is, as we have before seen, included in the modern art 
of governance to create, engineer and maintain the “main current’^ by 
all kinds of modern devices of mass mesmerism of which Herr Hitler, 
for example, seems to be so consumate a master. The main current 
moves the government merrily on. But let us not talk of other 
countries. India is a land of diversity of races, religions, creeds and 
languages. It is also a land of diversity of opinions. These have not, 
probably as yet, pooled themselves into a “main current’^ Governments 
have not so far got to depend upon a current of Indian political 
opinion to move. They have, of course, the deep and fairly well- 
charted waters of Indian loyalty and co- operation to make them float. 
But their propellers are British-made. Very strong and powerful 
propellers they have proved. But though the Government has not got 
to depend on an Indian current, main or minor, in i)loughing Indian 
waters, a current, which looks like being the main in the long and 
short run if it is not the main already, seems to have developed in 
the bosom of the still stagnant waters, and is coming to the surface. 
And it is more likely than not that this deep-origin main surface 
current will more and more completely identify itself with the Indian 
Urge for self-determination and self-expression. 

XVIII. The Indian Urge 

Whether this Urge will continue to be. as it is now is, the Indian 
National Congress Movement, is a matter which is still in the womb 
of the future. There are other tendencies, of a more or less revolution- 
ary nature, some actually violent, others perhaps as yet only potentially 
so, already in the field. The Violence Barty have, generally speaking, 
kept outside the Congress. But the Socialist Party — which some 
believe to be the party of the future — have been digging their 

trenches inside the Congress citadel. If the Congress fail to join them 
and accept their terms, there is some likelihood that the trenches, 
which they have been digging, may ultimately be its grave. The history 
of Indian liberalism and moderatism is the history of such aggressive 
trenches which ultimately proved to be pits for a decent burial. Then 
there is the Sanatanist lion, still snoring, of whom we spoke in our last 
Introduction. We have been, of late, attempting nasal feeding of this 
immortal Kumbhakarna by legislative and other means. These, so far, 
have tickled but not roused the sleeping lion. But when he is roused — 
and roused he will be — woe betide those who dare beard the lion in 
hisden. Those who fondly imagine that, under the existing world 
conditions, the present spell of torpor of the lion will deepen into 
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the coma of death, are mistaken. The world conditions are changing 
more catastrophically than one may be commonly pleased to imagine. 
The master rulers ’—Hitler and Mussolini — have already cried halt 
to the progressive feminist movement all over the civilised world 
and turned it back to old-world ideals of the kitchen and motherhood. 
This is only typical of some other revolutionary “set-backs^^ in other 
directions. The sleephig Indian lion may, therefore, be only biding 
his time. It is not a safe and easy proi)Hecy to say that t/iis particular 
Party and not ihot is the party of the future. 

But apart from prophecy or prevision, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a current, which promises to be the main, has already 
appeared on the surface of Indian affairs, having its ongin in the 
Bullen, simmering depths. The current, in so far as it is in evidence 
and in function, has not spared the “dumb millions’’ for whom the die- 
hard sheds such tons of “crocodile tears”, and it is a matter for 
certainty and not merely a cpi^stion of probability that, as time passes, 
the masses will be more and more rather than less and less drawn 
into and swept by the current of the Indian Urge for self-deter- 
mination and self-exprcfi ion. We do not say that the Urge has 
already developed ^fud steam” or that it has been in perfect order 
and running on solid, safe, permanent lines. 

XIX. The Egyptian Stouy 

It is idle and futile, tlierefore, to talk of the fifty or five hunted 
fifty public opinions in India, and leave Hhe matter at that. ^.9'^ 
leave the matter at that because the fifty or five hundred fifty public 
ooinious in India do not for you matter as yet. You know that 
the caravan will be moving though the dogs, in (. no or several packs, 
may be barking. Besides, has not the retiring Great Moghul 'Sir 
Samuel Hoare — told us that our so called stiff attitude in relation 
to the proposed reforms is a mere pose ? Sir Samuel loves telling 
stories. The story of the caravan had scandalised us, but did it not 
prove a good stomachic after all ? We wore made to swallow the 
bitter pill so that we miglit, when the time should come, fall to the 
reforms dished out to us with greater appetite and relish. But he 
has now left us “witli a good parting kick”. Hejias told the story 
of a petition once submitted to Lord Cromer in Egypt. The petition 
had asked for a complete evacuation of the British from that (muntry. 
Running his eyes casually over the list of the signatories, Lord Cromer 
stumbled upon a particular name —that of an old Sheik who had been 
known to be a good friend and ally of the British. How is this . he 
enquired of the old Sheik. The old Sheik smiled and took his 
lordship into his confidence. ‘‘My Lord”, he said, when I happen 
to be out of humour I call curses upon my poor horse or camel. But 
I know full well that words break no bones, and the curses will not 
touch a hair of the faithful beast.” So Indian politicians have been 
calling curses on the devoted head of the Bill knowing that it will 
not be injured but will come alright as a badly needed and much- 
prized boon. 
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Now, tlic Congress coiitcstcd the elections with a view to exposing 
the Ijigh imperialist fallacies and pretences such as ‘‘India is not grown 
up enough to form a public opinion”, “one has to deal with not one but 
fifty public opinions in India^^ “opinion may be hollow and insincere 
and so need not at all be seriously considered even when it seems 
to be united and vocal — it may all be sound and fury signifying 
nothing^\ 


XX. The First Issue 

\Vc have now at some length put the case of the Congress as 
regards the first issue raised by Mr* Bhulabliai Desai. Hartals, fiag- 
hoistiijgs, processions, boycott, and the courting of imj)risonment had 
been, in one aspect or other, unconstitutional in the eyes of 
the authorities. So they were not prepared to accept -these as proving 
a test of the actual popularity of the Congress as compared with 
that of other elements, official or non-official, that had been oi)posed to 
it. But elections are a perfectly valid test. I here can be no denying 
it. Now the Congress proposes to appeal to this test. If it wins — 
and it has won by actually sweeping the- polls in many cases — it 
proves its claim as the po])ular party representing the major current 
of thought in the politically-minded India. 

XXI. The Ground Uncertain 

It will enter the Legislature as the largest single party. Yet, under 
the existing arrangement, the Ingest single factor, including anything 
between 50 to (iO members, is still a permanent min(»rity in a Ifouso 
of nearly 150 members. It can inflict defeats on Government only 
by joining hands with some other faetois. This makes the ground 
slippery and uncertain under its feet. I'hc lobby situation becomes 
perennially one of suspense and intiiguc. One is never certain of 
his move and the result it will bring to. Victory at any cost being 
the end, parties will feel tenipted to compromise themselves rather 
than give quarters to their common adversary. 

XX II. I RRESPON SimLlTY 

But suppose you are enabled to inflict a defeat or a scries of defeats 
on your-common adversary. By that you make the luxury of an easy 
walk over on unpopular bills or measures a costly and rare luxury 
for the authorities. You refuse helping them to keep up the illusion 
that all such measures have been taken not only for the good of 
India but also with her consent. This will not of course check 
“irresponsibility^^ but it may make it cautious or even apologetic. 
Smarting under a sense of defeat accumulated, your adversary may 
even fling back to your face the charge of irresponsibility that you 
have so persistently and unceremoniously laid at his door. You may 
be accused of offering only destructive criticism, opposing for the sheer 
joy of it, because you lack responsibility and have not to reap in 
the actual field of day to day administration the harvest of the seeds 
you sow in the four winds of the Chamber. 
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XXIII. The Devil and the Deep Sea 

Of course nothin^: succeeds like success, and nothincj is more 
responsible then rcbpoiisibility' Sir Samuel Iloare had X-raycd and 
located the organic Irouble of the Indian body politic before he said 
that what India wanted most to make her healthy was a constitution 
responsible to Iier, that is, one she could call her own. Under the 
existing constitutions, though some subjects have been “transferred^* 
in the provinces, the ministers, who have been ])Iaced in charge of 
them, have found themselves betv^een the proverbial devil and the 
deep sea in the discharge of ihcir so-called responsibilities. Not 
usually being the leaders of the major party or parties in the House, 
and their apijointment and tenure of office being depenJont on the 
Governor’s pleasure, they initiate polieiej and adopt measures for 
which not they but the E 'served side of the Government 

have to find money, wliich, howevei, they cannot often do after meeting 
their own insistent and growing needs. £>o Jic nation-building subjects 
(as they have been called) only plan and design but never build. 
Many schemes of urgent public usefulness relating to mass education, 
sanitation, irrigation etc . are very good on paper, and some of them 
even adorn the Statute Book, but they arc still in their astral 
bodies, and actual or even prospective budgetary conditions do not 
permit or promise their materialisation. The ministers have, therefore, 
been talkie pictures who talk perhaps a little too much but act very 
little. Whilst some of them soern to have learnt the art how to 
insinuate themselves into the good graces of the powers that be, not 
many of them can show much to their cerdit which will recommend 
them to public api)robation. Yet, under the constitution as it is, the 
public can, if they so mind, make the situation too hot for the minis- 
ters through their elected representatives. By an adverse vote on 
their suj^plies and salaries, the members can, provided they form 
the majority, make the position of the ministers untenable. In at 
least two of the Provinces, vk, Bengal and the Central Provinces, 
dyarchy was for a time given a decent (?) burial by the then dominant 
Swarajist Party. But dyarchy had its resurrection because the dominant 
I)arty cither withdrew or was disintegrated. The Congress Party 
would have repealed the experiment in the Councils had 

it stayed on instead of walking out ; or else, had the Councils also 
dissolved — as was the Assembly — making it possible for the Congress 
Party to come back stouter than ever. Tiie provincial game cannot, of 
course, be played in the Assembly where the rules are different. 
There is no dyarchy to bury, decently or otherwise, in the Central 
Government. Still there is the ghost of a false appearance to lay. It 
is irresponsibility masquerading as responsibility — Simla or Whitehall 
mandate appearing in the garb of Indian legislative consent. The 
Congress has been out to dispel this delusion. 

XXIV. The Policy of the Council-Entry 

Though *we have long lingered over the question of the desirability 
or otherwise of the Council- entry programme readopted by the Con- 
gress but allowed to fall into disuse for some years in favour of a 
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more programme of direct action (non-cooperation and civil 

disobedience), we have refrained from launching upon anything like a 
discussion of the entire question of Council-entry, under existing or 
pro6])ective conditions, as a measure calculated to really pave the way 
for Indians political advance. Opinion inside the Congress as also opinion 
outside has always been divided on the issue. There were changers and 
no-changers in the aftermath of the Non-Cooperation Movement during 
the early twenties. And there has been this cleavage in the Congress 
attitude and outlook in the early thirties also^ — latent and hardly visible 
so long as the Movement was going strong, but more and more patent 
and pronounced as the Movement gradually shrank and retreated. As 
we have seen, the Congress as a whole never adopted Council-entry 
as its programme. But it permitted — through the Working Committee 
and the A. I. C. C. at first, and then by calling a special session of 
itself (in Bombay in October) — those of its members who believed in 
the utility and efficacy of the legislative programme to form themselves 
into a Parliamentary Party and fight the elections and enter the legis- 
latures in the name of the Congress but subject to the superintendence 
and control of the A. I. C. C. 

XXV. The otheu Issue : Self-detekmination 

But the Council programme of the Congress has been ins])ired by 
another motive. The Congress appeal to the electorate involved two 
issues. First, has it the backing of the country in its fight for freedom? 
Secondly, the Congress has claimed the right of self-determination in 
the shaping of Indians political destiny, and has, accordingly, never 
been agreeable to the British imposition of a constitution on India. It 
has been on ’ principle op])Osed to the method of the White Paper or 
the J. P. C. R. scheme of Indian reform. The R. T. C. epivsode, 
though it included for a time the dramatic entry and exit of Mahatma 
Gandhi, did not, in the opinion of the Congress, at all alter the 
situation. The Indian cooperation offered or “secured'^ at the Round- 
Table in London was devoid of any real significance and value. 
The White Paper scheme was supposed to have been based on the 
so-called agreement arrived at. But the basis being unreal, the 
structure raised on it could not be real. The Congress mandate 
which Mahatmaji had carried to London had no chance of being 
seriously entertained there. Even the Memorandum of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and others did not “deserve” a material notice. The 
article to be cx])orted to India was, therefore, of genuine and exclu- 
sive British-inakc. It bore, however, the Bpurious label of a “Firm” of 
both Indian and British partners. The Congress, a whole-hogger in 
Swadeshi, refused to buy the article. It declared itself against those 
who would, for some reason or other, hawk the article in the Indian 
market. But it would no longer picket and boycott. It would, however, 
not now profess that the existing constitution, or the proposed new 
one for that matter, is such that Nationalist India should refuse to 
touch it even with “a pair of tongs.” The im])orted article has not only 
to be touched but seized whenever found. It is even to be “used,” 
though not quite agreeably to the wishes of the Treasury Benches or 
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those that commonly bans: about them. When the time comes, it is not 
unlikely either that the Treasury Benches tnemselves are stormed and 
captured by the Congress Part3'. 

XXVI. Fighting the Constitcjtion from Within 

Meanwhile, the coT|rtitution, the existing one or the prospective, is 
to be fought from within. The battle will be fought on general grounds 
as well as within special enclosures. On general grounds the proposed 
constitutional scheme is to be resisted inasmuch as it is the imposition 
of Britain's will upon India and not an expression of India's own will. 
The Labour Party of England had, it is true, by their Blackpool 
Resolution, accepted the principle of self-determination for India. 
When it came to power, it hang that Resolution and buried the 
corpse. The Congress was exhumed for a time and made to simulate 
life when the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made. The choice fell on 
Mahatmaji to carry the resurrected corpse on his shoulders to London. 
There the dissembling corpse soon lost the last lingering semblance of 
life and gave off the stench of putrefaction. The Tories in power lost 
no time in sending it to the cremation grounds coming so much into 
vogue of late in England. Its sacred ashes have, since, been despatched 
to India wrapped up in a “White Paper". So Self-determination is 
dead. Those who will have to work the Indian Constitution will have 
their bodies and faces besmeared with the “ashes," and will have to 
work as political fakirs who have renounced all desire for fruit of 
their labonis here below or in heaven. They will have to completely 
renounce their self and their will and merge themselves in a Self and 
Will transcending their own. It is not only political martyrdom but 
religious sainthood. India is enabled to attain to this transcendent height 
because of her being hapi^ily absolved from the fatal sin of self-wilL 

XXVII. Collective Nirvana 

The revolt of the Congress has been a revolt against this exalted 
Indian “redemption”. It has resisted the sublimation of the base 
metal of Indian politics into the pure ether of a collective nirvana of 
one fifth of the human race. It will not give up self-will. It even 
fondly dreams of a Constituent Assembly in which it hopes to conjure 
up fiom the ashes the self-will of India like the fabled Phoenix. 
Bereft of all metaphor, the Congress — and in this category we now 
include the Socialist and the Revolutionary — attitude means its refusal 
to be reconciled to a dispensation which has denied India self-deter- 
mination and its insistence on that fundamental right being restored 
to her. When it is restored to her, she will exercise this right by 
calling a Constituent Assembly for hammering into shape her political 
destiny. Now, the Congress fought the elections on the issue of this 
fundamental right also. It said, “We are opposed to the proposed 
constitution not primarily because its proposals are, in many essential 
respects, retrograde and reactionary, but because they have been 
designed behind our back and formulated over our heads, and arc now 
sought to be imposed upon us. Will the people of India accept this 
imposition or reject it ?" 
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XXVIII. The Constituent Assembly 

But suppose the people of India decide both the issues in favour 
of the Congress. The results of the elections to the Assembly were 
an indication that they were pro Congress. But how is the Congress 
going to implement its resolution rejecting the imposition and demand- 
ing self-determination ? The Congress, though the largest political 
organisation in India, cannot, forthwith, set itself up as the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. There are considerable sections of the Indian public 
opinion which it does not represent. Though it includes the Nationalist 
Mussalmans, it does not include others who are called Communalists. 
The latter certainly represent a very considerable section of Moslem 
India, though one need not go the whole length with the 

latter in its claim that the Nationalist Mussulman is to the 

Communalist what a mere drop is to the ocean. Then, again, the 
masses of India as distinguished from the classes, though not un- 
aflected by the Congress movement, cannot, as yet, be said to have 
earned a position in the national organisation commensurate with their 
actual strength or importance. Even the declaration of the Fund- 
amental Rights in the Karachi Congress had not made the Congress 
cease to be a class-ruled organisation. The masses have still their 
interests in the “safe custody^^ of the classes. The Fundamental 
Rights Resolution has not brought self-determination for thein in sight. 
The emergence of the Socialist Party inside the Congress is a move 
towards what the late Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal used to call Demo- 
cratic Swaraj as distinguished from Aristocratic Swaraj. The latter still 
reserves power to the upper classes, though it may call itself Swaraj 
or sclf’rule. By it the present white bureaucracy will be replaced 
simply by a brown — an arrangement which as Mi*. Churchill and his 
friends never tire to aver, will create a far worse situation for the 
poor Indian masses. 

XXIX. The Conuue.ss And Socialism 

While on this point, we may observe that the (>\)ngress, under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and the forceful advocacy of Ihnidit 
Jawharlal and some others, has been alive to the need of recon true 
ting political organisations, and also, to some exent, the social and 
economic structure in India on a socialistic basis. But the Congress 
General staff seem to have so far believed that such reconstruction 
may be possible, under Indian conditions, without our having to wage 
what is now called in the West class-war. In their judgment, the 
Soviet ideology and machinery need not and should not be bodily 
transplanted here from Russia or other countries which may present 
a surface resemblance to India on some points, but which arc, 
nevertheless, not essentially and constitutionally akin to India. 
Perhaps Karl Marx and others of the ¥^est have not said the last 
word on the subject of social justice and human well-being. India has her 
own peculiar problem, and it is quite possible that her own genius may 
yet work out a solution of her own. It may not, therefore, be wise to 
allow the whole ancient, and presumably, tried and tested, Indian social 
and cultural structure to come down in a crash in an earthquake of red 
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revolution. And further — even if an ultimate crash be inevitable, let us 
not, for Sake of the cause we hold dear, choose an uncanny Quetta 
time-table for the crash to happen. In other words, if the view-point 
of the advanced Indian socialists cannot be reconciled with the view- 
point of those who now hold power in the Congress, a civil war need 
not and should not be declared and fought immediately, in view of the 
sternest of all stern facts staring us in the face, viz., that both the 
classes^ and the masses in India have not yet attained to their 
majority^^ and arc not entrusted with the management of their own 
affairs. At present they can fight not as they think they should, but 
as those ^hold them by th'j strings think they should. There cannot 
now be a “free^^ fight and a fellowship between them. Under 

the existing conditions, India can neither be a full-fledged Fascist 
country like Germany or Italy or an out and out Communist country 
like the Soviet Union. The problem cannot as yet bo allowed to work 
out its natural solution, and the premises cannot as yet be permitted 
to lead to their logical conclusion. Becau.^e the problem is not normal 
and free and the premises are not straight and categorical. In view 
of this, a premature civil war between the classes and the masses, as 
also between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, will be productive of 
no good. By their concerted action they should all first make the 
Indian problem a free problem and a straight issue. To adjust their 
relations, they will, probably, fight if and when they have to, but let 
them, meanwhile, refuse to fight, set by the car and goaded by outside 
influences. 


XXX. Fighting a Civil Wak 

The Indian Socialist Party, whatever its ultimate objective, should, 
for the present, work inside a common Indian organisation amenable 
to its general guidance and control. It should not, for instance, now 
break away from tho Congress and fight a civil w:ir on questions of 
principle and programme. On tho other hand, the Congress should be 
able to evolve a formula comprehensive enough to accommodate the 
first essentials of tho socialist programme. The Congress Executive 
should not lightly talk of taking “disciplinary action'^ the moment 
they scent “revoit^^ in an extreme Wing of their Congress camp. It 
is by such “revolt’^ that a vital organisation is allowed to renew and 
recreate itself, and re-adapt itself to the changed conditions of the 
eternal struggle for life. It is a sign of vitality. The history of the 
Congress itself is a history of such revolts. It could not have 
been otherwise. It is to be always remembered that though 
the Indian Socialist has booked himself for a destination further 
ahead, he will have to make part of his journey, possibly the major 
part, over a common route along with the so-called representative of 
class interest and privilege, before parting company with him. They 
may travel in a composite car, and even share the same berth, provided 
they keep their journey^s end more in view than mere passing com- 
fort and convenience in the transition. 

XXXI. The Common Route 

We shall not here discuss whether the common route is also the 
d 
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shortest and best. But given good-will and purity of purpose — which, 
we believe, are not absent in the common run of the Congress mind. 
Right, Left or Centre, — and given mutual persuasion and accommodation 
which, we also believe, are not difficult of achievement — a common 
route, over the major part of the journey if not to the journey^s end, 
can be agreed upon between those who are thinking mainly in terms 
of the masses and those who are, at any rate for the present, thinking 
in terms of both classes and masses. Without evolving a comprehensive 
programme, the Congress cannot hope to materialise its idea of a Con- 
stituent Assembly- And it cannot claim and exercise the right of self- 
determination to any purpose without evolving conditions making the 
materialisation of that idea possible. 

XXXIL The Violence Party 

A common route and a composite car have to be thought of not 
only in relation to the Socialist Party. We have not, so far, spoken of 
the Party believing in violence. This party is excluded by the very 
terms of the Congress creed. But the party is not insignificant. It does 
not seem to be backed by any mass of the sane opinion in the country. 
Practically by every shade of sensible opinion its profession and prac- 
tice have been judged to be both an actual and a potential menace. 
It cannot be let alone. Whether one approves or not of every measure 
the Government has taken to control the movement, there is a general 
agreement as to this that the violence habit must be, without delay, 
ended or mended. The Government itself now believes — without losing 
heart or strength as it seems — that the first (i. e. ending) is not a 
possible alternative. Its drastic measures have so far failed to kill the 
violence habit. It has, accordingly, now come to think also of the other 
alternative — mending. Violence is not an organic disease, especially in 
India. It is a functional inal-adjustraent. It can be cured by setting 
at right the causes that have produced and aggravated it. And this is no 
mere truism to a healing art gifted with imagination and inspirted by 
sympathy. 

XXXIII. The Congress Attempt to Stem the Tide 

The Congress has tried — though the authorities would not readily 
concede it — to stem the tide of ^lie violence movement, firstly, by 
professing and, to a very considerable extent, practising non-violence 
it its campaign for winning national freedom ; secondly, by demonstra- 
ting that its modus operandi in the prosecution of the campaign is a 
possible one which may succeed ; thirdly, by working up a vast amount 
of mass awakening and mass effort which are needed in any virile plan 
— violent or non-violent — of national endeavour for achieving freedom ; 
fourthly, by providing an outlet of dynamic activity of the Congress 
type for a considerable section of the youth of the country who, but for 
this, would probably have drifted into the dark alleys of revolution 
and terrorism ; and, fifthly, by possibly inducing some of the confirmed 
revolutionists themselves to stay their hands and wait pending the 
trial of the Congress experiment We say “some revolutionaries”, because, 
as a matter of fact, terrorist crimes never altogether stopped during 
the Congress movement And it may be also permissible to imagine 
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that a part of the revolutionist school of action felt restive and impa- 
tient to act in their own way when they xound the whole country astir 
with the non-cuoperation and civil disobedience agitation, and that 
another part of the <!anio school might have felt tempted to develop a 
flank movement of a violence type to further embarrass, the Govern- 
ment held hotly engaged by the Congress frontal attack. Nevertheless, 
for the reasons strtcd above, we may hold that the non-violence mass 
movement started and carried on by the Congress had, generally 
speaking, the efiect of converting, diverting and arresting elements 
which, left to themselves, would ha\e conspired, much more widely and 
obtrusively than they actually did, to far worse confound the 
revolutionary and terrorist confusion in tho country. The assertion 
commonly made that Mahatma Grndhi has been the best policeman in 
India is not without a basis in truth. 

XXXIV. The Congress : Both Sides 

The authorities have not been, at any rate, in their public commu- 
niques, quite ready to recognise the truth. They had seen so much of 
only one side of the Congress shield, that it made them almost forget 
or overlook the fact that the shield might have another side too. The 
Congress had been their enemy, but it had been also their friend. Go- 
vernment thought that the Congress, though professing and generally, 
practising non-violence, produced by its campaign of lawlessuess and 
disobedience of constitutional authority, an atmosphere in the country 
favourable to the propagation of the germs of general lawlessness 
and revolt which, falling on the soil of immature and unbalanced youth, 
and other elements were productive of far more cases of malignant 
violent distemper than could be expected if the Congress did not so 
widely and so persistently breed and stir up lawlessness and revolt in 
the country. In this way? the Congress movement, though not itself 
violent, had a tendency to breed and encourage violence. Perhaps one 
might admit that this verdict of the authorities was not altogether 
a vicious perverse one. The Congress would, of course, thus join issue. 
Any dynamic movement on a mass scale may have repercussions not 
contemplated or desired by those who may have started the movement 
and are responsible for carrying it on. Such undesirable repercussions 
are in the nature of an undesired bye*product, which may be deplored 
but cannot perhaps be wholly avoided. The movement itself should 
not be given up because of that undesired bye-product or some other 
coming in its train. Care, however, must be taken to keep the mischief 
within bounds. The cause should be reasonably insured against it. One 
should fortify oneself with the proper antidote or serum. So insured 
and fortified the movement should be carried on in spite of the undesi- 
rable bye-product. When, however, the undesirable bye-product is of 
such nature and magnitude that it not only compromises the spirit and 
principle of the movement but tends to prejudicially affect or destroy 
the “main produeP^ itself sought to be brought about by it, ^ the move- 
ment should be discontinued — as the Non-Cooperation in the early 
twenties was discontinued by Mahatma Gandhi after the Chaurichaura 
affair. This step, not approved by all sections of Congressmen, was. 
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nevertheless, taken by Gandhiji, because, in his opinion, that movement 
had got mixed up with elements of violence which, though not actually 
stirred up by it as suggested in official and some moderate quarters, were 
of a nature and magiiitudo calculated to defeat the very end which the 
Congress had in view. The above, broadly stated, has been the position 
of the Congress lead. The Government has never accepted it. It has 
always thought and acted upon it that any mass movement, of a subver- 
sive character, deriving its very motive power from a spirit of law- 
breaking and disobedience of constituted authorit}-, is bound to stir up 
more elements of mischief than it can ever hope to control, and is, 
therefore, sure to do more harm than good. 

XXXV. The Reconstruction Scheme 

We need not further discuss the point at issue between the 
Congress and the Government as regards the repercussions of the 
Congress method of direct action on the elements of violence, actual 
or potential, in the country. The question, undoubtedly, ])osscsscs 
more than a historical interest in view of the fact that neither the 
Congress nor the Government regard direct action of the kind resorted 
to by the former in the recent i^ast as an impossible or even as an 
improbable contingency in the future. Civil disobedience has been 
abandoned for the present and the chances are slight indeed v of its 
being revived and re-adopted in the near future. «The Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board seems to be more than a diversion .‘and a temporary 
make-shift. It has set about tackling the legislative work in dead 
earnest. The “No-Changer^* Group has, also, thrown itself with zest 
into the work of construction, particularly the reconstruction of “the 
700,000 Indian villages” under the inspiration and guidance of Gandhiji 
himself, who retired from the Congress (after the Bombay session in 
October had ratified the A. I. C. C. decision sanctioning and constitu- 
ting the Parliamentary Board) so that he might devote himself to a 
service which has ever becirjfor him his life's chief fascination — uplift 
of the masses. All this is true and welcome from the point of view 

of those who would be glad to sec the stream of national effort in 

India run in chartered, constitutional channels. Yet, as some later 

developments showed, the Government could not easily persuade itself 
to lay aside its misgivings as to the real motive and objective and out- 
come of the ViJJage Reconstruction Scheme set in operation by the 
author of non-cooperation and civil disobedience himself, who had 
repeatedly asserted that this method o{ direct action was perfectly 

legitimate and that it was a part of his “religious faith”, and had 
reserved the right to use the weapon to himself whilst forbidding its 
use for the national organisation unless and until 'certain conditions 
relating principally to its moral equipment were fulfilled. The Central 
Government issued a confidential circular to the local authorities 
calling their attention to the probable implications of the “New Deal” 
of Mahatma Gandhi — implications which, in the opinion of the Central 
Government, might point to a contemplated revival of the subversive 
movement on a much more extended scale involving the masses living 
in the villages — and to the need of forestalling and counter-manoeuv- 
ring him in what he intended to do. 
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The Circular in question somehow leaked out. The position was 
uncomfortable for the Government in aK conscience, and, naturally, 
advantage was takei' of the position to “corner^' the Home Member in 
the Assembly, whcrr:> iiistoad of flatly disowning the leaked-out oflScial 
secret, he gallantly let “th? wild cat of distrust out of the 
official bag'^ and even flung tat scared animal in the midst of the 
serried phalanx oi Gandhi caps opposite the Treasury Benches. 
Gandhiji himself, outside the Caamber, seemed to have not only 
mightily enjoyed the fun but welcomed the India Government plan 
of forestalling him in hir Village, I^^dustries Reconstruction work as 
very helpful cooperaiion, though it might “take the wind out of 
his sail.” 

XyXVI. Mendjng and Bending 

Direct action on the part of the Congress or any other organisation 
for that matter will thus appear to rcmahi an open question still. 
Whatever be one's ho])es or fears, one cannot rest assured that one 
has seen the last of it in India. ^Nevertheless, for some time to come, 
at least, “the barren path of non-cooperaion’^ is definitely closed to 
tralfic. So long as the present order obtains, let both the Government 
and the Congress put together their wisest heads, join their most 
charitable hearts and pool their best resources to convert the youth 
of India, especially that of emotional Bengal, into a nobler and ampler 
creed of national service, by directing its energies into worthier and 
more fruitful channels, and, in the same process, diverting them from 
the dark underground tortuous tunnels of violence and hatred. The 
Congress cannot be the “Constituent Asserably^^ and the Government 
the Indian National Government without successfully mending the 
youth of the nation and bending all its potentialities to the service of a 
great and worthy purpose. Till thou the Constituent Assembly does 
not seem to be a practical proposition. 

XXXVII. The Live Wiue Batoeries 

The experiment of an All Parties Conference in India is not indeed 
a new experiment, and it has been tried to throw into a common 
melting pot varied, and, in some cases conflicting, views and interests, 
to see whether a generally agreed plan can be precipitated out of the 
the solution. The experiment has not so far succeeded. The Nehru Cons- 
titutional Report, for example, was an achievement of which any body 
of constitution-builders and statesmen in the world would be proud. Yet 
the Report could not be made to serve the purpose for which it bad 
been designed and informed, not because the authorities declined 
to accept the offer, but because it ’could not be presented as the offer 
ofiUnited India. United India^docs not, however, mean an India in which 
there are no dissenters. There are dissenters (Diehard and Labour) 
even in England as regards the constitution which the National Gov- 
ernment now proposes to “offer^^ India. And the dissenters are not 
the proverbial half a dozen grass-hoppers in the fields India, which for 
a long time was not a party question in England, is now proving an 
explosive to blast the solidarity of parties. Still the National Govern- 
ment may claim that it is in a position to make the “offer^^ in the 
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name and on behalf of Great Britain. In India there is, as yet, no 
organisation which can claim the position of the chief accredited expon- 
ent of Indian views and aspirations. Of course the Indian National 
Congress has the highest claim of all that would speak and act for 
India. But even its franchise is at yet a mere “drop^^ in the ocean of 
the countless Indian millions. It is no doubt a most powerful drop 
and one that tends to expand into any magnitude. Still it is a potent 
drop of light in the night of Indian political darkness. That drop of 
light may grow, as it has been growing for some years past, and, soon, 
dispel the darkness. Or the darkness may close in upon it and ulti- 
mately extinguish it. Then, possibly, light may flash from another 
source. One thing, however, is certain — The Congress light can conti- 
nue to burn and grow only by keeping its live wire connexions with 
those batteries which it has already been drawing upon, and by estab- 
lishing its contact with other hidden batteries and unsuspected dynamos 
which, for one reason or other, have not so far been available for its 

use. Failure to fulfil either of these two conditions will cut off its 

supply of voltage. Mahatmaji's New Deal affecting the “700,000 Indian 
villages” seems to be an essay :in right earnest to explore 

the hitherto practically unused mines of energy lying idle and unco- 

ordinated afield. The Mahatma has realised that, without more 
directly and intensively tapping this source, the Congress beacon lamp 
will fail, as it has more than once failed on critical occasions, to emit 
a steady dependable light. In plain words, the Congress, before it can 
claim for united India, will have to come to a workable •understanding 
consistently with its first principles, with the Comraunalist, the 
Socialist, the Revolutionary, the Moderate, and last but not the least, 
the much maligned Sanatanist. A constituent Assembly must be broad- 
based upon universal suffrage or something practically equivalent to it 

XXXVIII. CoNGiiEss Working Committee and the Award 

Meanwhile, the Communal Award divided not only the communities 
but threatened to split the Congress itself. Towards the end of 
July, the Congress Working Committee and the Parliamentary Board 
had a joint sitting at Benares. The following Statement (Associated 
Press) was issued on behalf of the Congress Executive — '‘Pursuant to 
the understanding arrived at in Bombay, when Pundit Malaviya and 
Mr. Aney withdrew their resignation from the Parliamentary Board, 
their objections against the resolution of the Working Committee on 
the White Paper proposals and Communal Award were again discussed 
with them by the Working Committee at their meeting in the afternoon 
of July 27 and at the morning and afternoon meetings of July 28, 
and the Working Committee regretfully decided that it could not, 
consistently with its attitude towards the Communal Award, alter the 
said resolution so as to meet or obviate those objections. Cfonsequently 
on the decision of the Working Committee Pundit Malaviya and Mr, 
Aney have resigned from the Parliamentary Board.” The Panditji and 
Srijut Aney had submitted to the Working Committee a confidential 
document (of closely printed 20 pages) explaining and vindicating their 
position and that of other nationalist Hindu leaders. Some portions 
of that documeut were, however, published in the newspapers immediately 
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after. They provide a most instructive reading. We are given a 
history of the Communal Problem in Indir., of the steps that have been 
taken by the Congress and other important public organisations in India 
and by R. T. C. in l ondon to solve the problem, and of the influences 
that have been at play and of the forces that have been introduced 
at various stages of the drama to complicate, obstruct or otherwise 
interfere with its na'.ural and legitimate solution. It should be remem- 
bered that in July 1981 the Congrcbs Working Committee had itself 
put forward a scheme of communal eettlement. It was on the basis of 
joint electorates with reservation of s^ats for minorities where they 
might demand it in proportion to their population and with the right 
to contest further teats. At the S. T. C. also, Mahatma Gandhi put his 
scheme forward on behalf of the Congress. Speaking about it, Gandhiji 
said — “I venture £0 submit that of all the schemes I have seen, it is 

the most workable scheme You have that scheme on behalf 

of the Congress^^ It should be remembered i^arther that the Moslem 
leaders themselves (the commnnalist leaders, that is,) have not occupied 
an identical, stationary position as regards the communal question. 
They have moved from trench to trench, always advancing, never re* 
treating or giving way. The Communal Award seems to have carried 
their iront line” beyond even their wildest expectations. They now find 
two of the fairest provinces laid low at their feet — Bengal and the Punjab. 
Other provinces also are crouching with their backs bent under the “weigh- 
tages”. Of course the anti-national communalist forces in this country 
have received every encouragement from the diehard reactionary 
factors both here and in England, and from the failure of the Con- 
gress (in which the nationalist forces have so long found themselves 
effectively organised) to impose its will on the trend of political 
events in the country. The need of having to treat with the Congress 
and form “pacts” with it lost its strength and its urgency. And, pari 
passu with it, the need of having to make some effective insurance 
against a future upheaval of nationalist forces by communal and other 
devices gained in importance and urgency. To quote again from the 
confidential document — “It is difficult to see how the change from this 
(communal) system to national representation is ever to occur. The 
British Government is often accused of dividing men in order to 
govern them, but if it unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
when it professes to start them on the road to governing themselves, 
it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being short-sighted”. 

XXXIX. The Nationalist Viewpoint 

We can hardly do better than quoting in extenso the observations 
of the said document on what it calls the net result of the attitude 
of neutrality now adopted by the Congress as to the Communal Award. 

“The Working Committee has said that judged by the national standard, 
the Award is wholly unsatisfactory besides being open to serious 
objections on other grounds. It has added that it is, however, obvious 
that the only way to prevent the untoward consequences of the Com- 
munal Award is to explore ways and means of arriving at an agreed 
solution and it has further qualified what it has said by unnecessarily 
forbidding an appeal to the British Government or any other outside 
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authority in what it calls this essentially domestic question which has 
ceased to be a domestic question and has become a political question of 
the highest importance by the manner in which the British Government 
has dealt with it The eflect of the attitude taken up by the Working 
Committee is that a nationalist who will be elected on the Congress 
ticket as a member of the Legislature will be bound to abstain from 
voting against the Communal Award if any one should bring forward 
a resolution on the subject. He will also be bound to abstain from 
making any representation against the Award to the British Government 
or to any other outside authority. 

“The result will be that while in view of the fact that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and the British Parliament will be dealing 
with the proposed legislation which will include the communal decision 
of the Government, a tearing agitation will be carried on throughout the 
country as part of the election campaign against the White Paper but 
there will be no such propaganda by Congressmen against the Communal 
Award and the wrong impression which has been created by the action 
of the Working Committee will be strengthened that the Communal 
Award has been accepted by the Congress and, therefore, by the 
Hindus and Sikhs. 

“In our opinion, in view of the entire circumstances mentioned above, 
it was the clear duty of the Congress Working Committee not to have 
adopted an attitude of neutrality towards the Communal Award but to 
have stood up for the Working Committee scheme of 1931. By not 
doing so it has given Nationalists in general and Hindus and Sikhs in 
particular cause for just complaint. 

“We fear that the Communal Award has been considered more from 
the communal than from the national point of view. Sedulous attempts 
have been made to foster a feeling in the mind of nationalists that the 
Communal Award alfects the question of only the distribution of seats 
among the several communities in the legislatures. Even if it were so, 
it would still be a matter of deep national concern but as a matter of 
fact that the communal aspect of the Award is of secondary importance. 
The matter of primary importance is how the Award alfects the national 
question of questions, viz., the establishment of Swaraj, self-Government 
or responsible self-Goverument. It is clearly the duty of every national- 
ist to examine the Award primarily from the national point of view. 
Looking at it from that point of view it is important to note that dis- 
tinguished Indian Nationalists who cannot be accused of any communal 
bias have condemned the Award as anti-national, arbitrary and unjust 
and have urged its complete rcjection.^^ 

XL. The Award and the White Paper 

^ The Committal Award, naturally, went in for a good deal of adverse 
criticism — both as regards its principle and details — in the nationalist 
circles in India. The communalists, on the other hand, would insist 
upon our accepting the Award as something irrevisable and unmodi- 
fiable except, possibly as a future contingency, by mutual agreement. 
The attitude of Whitehall was the same also. Sir Samuel Hoare said 
that the proposals in the Communal Award differed substantially from 
other proposals in the White paper in as much as the British Government 
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had said its last word on the former subject. Sir Samuel Hoaro would 
advise the Joint Parliamentary Committee dj>dinst reopening the qiies* 
tion. The Chairman the J. P C., however, allowed Sir Nripen Sarkar 
to put further question's on the Award. Mussalman leaders — Mr. Jinnah 
for example — reminded us that the Award was not a proposal but 
that it was the decision of aii arbitrator, and, therefore, final and a 
bond of honour. Having invited the arbitration, we were both duty 
bound and honour bound to loyally accept the decision. The position, 
however, that the British Premieres Award was in the nature of an 
arbitration voluntarily sought by competent agents in the name and 
on behalf of their principals and under conditions that would make the 
contract a free, normal and iegitimace one, was a position not accepted 
outside tiie communaliat and official circles. Let us, however, put 
this aside. 

XLl. The Congress PosraoN : The Dilemma. 

The Congress attitude of neutralit/ in iclniion to the Award was, 
of course, not born of a mind still unformed and undecided on the 
communal issue. The Congress had always been clear and categorical 
on the question of national problems being solved on a communalistic 
basis. Yet, as Babu Rajendra Prasad attempted to show in his justifi- 
cation of tho Congress attitude in a couple of articles appearing in the 
Hindustan Bevieiv — the present attitude of neutrality was taken not 
in consideration of what should have been under ideal conditions ; but 
that it was determined by considerations of tho actual realities of the 
situation. That is to say, the Congress acted not as an idealist should 
have acted, but as a practical man bent upon giving a prudent guid- 
ance to the country under conditions admittedly complicated and 
dilBciiit. The Congress had found itself between the horns of a dilemma 
— Reject the Communal Award forthwith and thus create a breach in 
the “united fronP^ which is so essential for successfully fighting the 
White Paper imposition ; or accept the Award and show an ostensibly 
united front which, however, is not only a mirage but a morass. There 
is no getting out of the morass once you get into it. And the surest 
way to sink all hopes of Indians redemption is to be led into the morass 
of commuiialism. For, there is no denying the fact that the lack of a 
truly united front has been the cause of the downfall of Indians countless 
millions ; and this has operated as the efiFeclive bar sinister arresting 
their advance in every direction. Now, the Congress sought to escape 
from both the horns of the dilemma by “neither accepting nor rejecting'^ 
the Communal Award. This attitude of neutrality did not mean that 
the Congress proposed to take its hands off the communal business 
for all time. Whilst abstaining from siding with this party or that on 
communal questions in the legislature, it would join hands with other 
parties in resisting the “offer^' of an undesired constitution to India, 
and with their help and co-operation, attempt to materialise, as early 
as possible, the idea of a Constituent Assembly for giving effect to 
Indians self-determination in the matter of her political destiny, and, 
along with it, or rather as a condition precedent to it, it would seek, 
with far greater chances of success than as at present, to solve the 
outstanding communal problem — which was a purely domestic affair™ 
by mutual agreement 
10 
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XLIL The Tactical Advantage 

The basis underJying this position — which primu focie seemed 
sound— was carefully tested by Pandit Malaviya and Nationalist 
friends, and their verdict was — “unsound and unsafe/^ We do 
not propose to examine that basis for ourselves now. A whole litera- 
ture has cropped up on the subject- Sir Nripen Sarkar^s able pamphlet, 
the confidential document of Malaviya and Aney which we have 
both quoted and cited, the Marquis of Zetland's confidential memoran- 
dum circulated to the members of the J. P. C., and many other 
writings by other prominent leaders which from time to time 
appeared in the Press, have focussed light on one side of the 
problem. The other side has also not been allowed to 
remain dark. We referred to the articles of Babu Rajendra Prasad. 
But his have not been the only contributions from the Congress side. 
Though we have not hero examined the question, our own view is that 
the tactical advantage which the Congress Parliamentary Party is 
supposed to have gained by declaring for the time being, i. e. pending 
mutual agreement, its neutrality on the communal issue in its fight for 

Swaraj, is a minor and illusory gain, which cannot be regarded as a 

strategic victory of a real and abiding nature. The comraunalist ally 
in the legislature may help to make the ^legislative^^ victory (a mock 
victory in itself) of the Congress an easy walk over, and, as we have 
tried to understand at some length before, this, in its turn, may help 
to lift the moral fog which ordinarily hangs thick and heavy on the 
chambers of Indian legislatures. By that fog Indian official acts and 
measures are made to appear not only as bigger than they are, or 
should be, in reality, but arc invested with a peculiar splendour inspiring 
a sense of sublimity and awe. By lifting the fog, you dispel that 

part of it which is a delusion. This is something. But have you not, 

by the very terms of your alliance with the communalist in the legis- 
lature ^ and in the very conditions under which that alliance is to be 
maintained, made him your adversary and antagonist in the field of 
united, undivided national effort and service, by which alone, as you 
admit, the common national goal has to be reached ? We leave the 
matter however at that. 

XLIII. Panditji & S.T. Aney^s Statement 

On August 4, Pundit Malaviya and Srijut Aney issued a Joint 
Statement from Benares detailing the circumstances, and explaining the 
reasons relevant to the step they had taken in severing their connexion 
with the Congress Parliamentary Board and forming a new Party. 
That statement, after assuring all concerned that those two Congress 
leaders had “no difference with the Congress except in the matter of 
its attitude towards the Communal Award^^ proceeds to say in the 
last two paragraphs;— 

*'To carry out this object we propose to form the Nationalist 
Party to organise a campaign throughout the country against 
the Communal Award as well as the White Paper and to set 
up in every province certain number of such candidates for election to 
the Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The membership 
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will be open to all Icdiane irrespective of caste and creed and the 
Party will work on strictly national lines. Ic will whole-heartedly co- 
^erate in any endeavour to bring about an agreed solution of the 
Communal problem. 

“The Nationalist Party faoldi^ that there should bo no tampering with 
the Lucknow Pact except with the consent of the parties concerned 
and that until a fin^J settlement ^s reached status qtio should be main- 
tained. If change is to be made the Party will stand by the conclusion 
reached by the Nehru Report and the Congress of 1928 that separate 
electorates must be discarded oompletKiW as a condition precedent to 
any national system of fepresentatiun and generally by the Congress 
scheme of July 1931, which Mi'. Gandhi placed before the Round Table 
Conference and which has been supported by Nriionalist Muslims all 
over the country. The Party will also take at proper time whatsoever 
steps it may think fit to have objectionable features of the Communal 
Award radically modified by the British Pjr) ‘ament, when the Award 
comes before it as an integrr.l part of the White Paper proposals. 

The Party does not approve of legislative interference in matters of 
religion, 

XLIV. “The Inevitable Split^^ 

An episode flashing some interesting light on the inner history of the 
“inevitable split^' in the Congress camp, and, apparently, showing the 
responsibility of Gandhiji himself in what happened, was provided by 
Bhai Paramananda^s Statement (August, 4) releasing for general infor- 
mation tin brief correspondence that had passed between him and 
Gandhiji regarding the question of the Congress attitude towards the 
Communal Award. In course of that Statement Bhaiji said — “But for 
Mahatma Gandhi, the decision (of the Working Committee regarding 
the Congress attitude towards the Award) would have been entirely 
different. Gandhiji alone is responsible for this resolution and its 
consequences/* Bhaiji had addressed a letter to Gandhiji in April in 
which he had alluded to a report that the latter had been inclined to 
look with favour on the proposal made by Mr. Jiniiah, that is, the 
Communal Award should be accepted by the Hindus for the time being, 
unless some agreed solution was found for the same, “and .on that basis 
joint fight be given to the Government against the White Paper.’’ Then, 
that letter proceeded to observe that the “Joint basis” sought to be 
arranged for was a very uncertain basis in view of the fact that most 
of the communalist elements had made up their mind to in for the 
Award as part and parcel of the White Paper scheme. It will, there- 
fore, bring us no substantial backing of the Mohammedans in the fight 
against the White Paper and place the Hindus in a very false posi- 
tion.” He would, therefore, earnestly request Mahatmaji to reconsider 
etc. Mahatmaji replied from Patna on May 10. He had indeed been 
exercising his mind on the question of communal settlement, though 
nothing h^ad been publicly expressed so far. “But I do feel that the 
Communal Award can never be unsettled except by an agreement and 
the agreement is impossible without large-heartedness on our part.** 
True, large-heartedness is never wasted, and one may believe that it 
even pays in politics in the long run. But the “largeness**, like non- 
violence and truth, must come straight from the heart# To work the 
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miracle, it must be real and not something feigned or forced. And it 
can never be real when it proceeds from a sense of weakness or helpless- 
ness. Now, nationalist Hindus and Sikhs have generally felt that any 
communal “blank cheque^^ which they are now in a position to “offer^* 
to the Mohammedans may not be cndorbcd and honoured in a bank in 
which their actual balance or credit may not be sufiSciently “large^\ 

XLV. Nationalist Confeeence in Calcutta 

In the last week of August, a Nationalist Conference was held in 
Calcutta, which was the occasion for a formal inauguration of the New 
Party. Pundit Malaviya, presiding over the Conference, explained its 
objects. We need not go into the speeches made by the leaders, the 
key-note of them all being that the new Party, with its pronounced 
difference of attitude as to the communal issue, should not, however, 
be regarded as representing a revolt against the Congress. We cannot, 
however, resist the temptation of quoting a few lines from the opening 
address of Acharya Prafulla Chandra Bay, President of the Organising 
Committee : — 

*The Nationalist Party will be a Party within the sheltering 
bosom of the Indian National Congress, a Party which by its un- 

compromising rejection of week-kneed compromises, purge the Congress 
of all wavering and half-hearted tactics and raise once more the Na- 
tional Institution to its position of undisputed authority in the country/' 

It should be related in this connection that a 3 days final attempt 
(pending the plenary session of the Congress itself in Bombay in Octo- 
ber) at a compromise between the new Party and the Congress Work- 
ing Committee was made at Wardha. The attempt was, unfortunately, 
not crowned with success. The Congress General Secretary issued 
(Sept. 10) a Statement detailing the position as it then stood. We an- 
nex the following Press summary of that abortive attempt at 
compromise : — 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Aney met Mahatma Gandhi 
and members of the Working Committee and Parliamentary Board this 
afternoon and again in the evening. It is understood that it became clear 
in the discussion that revision of the resolution of the Working Committee 
on the Communal Award was out of question. It is also understood 
that it was brought to the notice of the Working Committee that cer- 
tain candidates in Bengal had been assured that they would be given 
freedom of conscience to vote on questions relating to the Communal 
Award, but the Committee laid it down that no such freedom could be 
allowed to any of the candidates who would seek election to the Assembly 
on Congress ticket. The proposal to allot a certain number of seats to 
the Congress Nationalist Party was also rejected. The last proposal 
was that each party should agree to withdraw its candidate in favour 
of the candidate of the other party if he had better chances of success, 
but no agreement was reached on this basis also. ^ 

XLVI. “India's Goal" 

On Sept. 11, the Working Committee, meeting at Wardha, passed 
and published an important resolution on “India's goal”. The text of 
the relevant portion of the resolution is given below: — 
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“MisgiviDgB have arisen in the minds of some Congressmen and others 
that the Congress goal ef Foorna Swaraj or eo nplete independence is being 
imperceptibly v/ate^od down. The Working Committee desires, therefore, to 
state that no Congressmar, much less any Congress organisation, can do so 
without being liable to a.charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress 
organisations have to shape their course so as to accelerate the pace to- 
wards the goal by k<.eping Poorna Swaraj before one^s eye as^ well as 
the means for its attainmtiut whicn i iust bo strictly non-violent and 
truthful. To this end Congressmen are expected to give effect to the 
resolutions and instructions that may +‘rom time to time be issued by 
the A.I.C.C. or the Working Committee. 

**Poorna Swaraj includes unfettered national control among other 
things over the army and other defence forces, external affeire, fiscal 
and commercial matters and financial and economic policy. Free India 
should have the freedom to make its choice between voluntary partner- 
ship with the British and complete separation. Whilst the Congress will 
not repudiate just obligations, it musL adhere to the resolution to have 
an impartial scrutiny of the obligations to be undertaken by free I^^i^ 
The Congress has repeatedly declared from its inception that the British 
Empire, as it is constituted, is designed predominantly, if not purely, to 
subserve British interests at the cost of India and therefore whilst it 
will gladly cultivate friendship v/ith the British, it must strain every 
nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

**But the Congress has also equally repeatedly declared that this 
political freedom must remain unattainable without attaining moral or 
internal Leedom by carrying out an internal and^ constructive and com- 
prehensive programme laid down from time to time by the Working 
Committee. The Congress is nothing if it does not progressively repre- 
sent and serve the masses. Such a service is impossible without 
following the constructive programme of the Congress with meticulous 
care and devotion.” 


XLVII. The Congress and Communai. Award 

Two important events during the latter part of the half year under 
report were the holding of the Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress in October and the publication of the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in November. We shall not here atteinpt a 
narration of the former event nor a summary and criticism of the 
latter They will be found described in the body of this Register. We 
may however, note that the net results of Bombay Congress delibera- 
tions were these ; (1) Mahatmaji retired from the Congress ; (2) a cons- 
structive programme with a distinct machinery to carry it through 
was adopted; (3) the Council-entry programme of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was endorsed and the machinery tor 
implementing the decision pertaining thereto was ^’^.^^nstituted and 
its relation to the Congress Executive defined; (4) the Working 
Committee view of the Communal Award was reaffirmed, by virtue of 
which candidates fighting the elections to the legislatures on the 
Congress ticket were forbidden to make 

in their electioneering campaign, and members elected to the 
tures were required to keep themselves neutral on questions relating to 
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the Award. The Award was to be modified by mutual agreement as, 
for instance, it had been modified in that part which pertained to the 
relative representation of the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes 
by the Poona Pact immediately endorsed by the British Government. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Bill for the ‘‘better 
government” of India framed on the lines of the J. P. C. R. and 
piloted by Sir Samuel Hoare through the House of JComraons included 
an amended clause which authorised His Majesty^s Government by 
Order-iu-Council to alter the Communal Award— a provision which was 
claimed as “a moral victory” by that valiant leader of Hindu Maha- 
sabha Movement — Bhai Paramanand. Though the incident belongs to a 
time much ahead of the half year under report, we reproduce below 
the letter of Bhaiji (29-6-35) as throwing some interesting light on the 
entire tangled background of the Communal Award : — 

“I am not at all surprised that Moslem loaders are agitated about 
the amendment of clause 285 (now numbered 299), of the India Bill. 
The Anglo-Indian Press and the Secretary of State have assured the 
Moslem co/iimunity that the Government are not going back on their 
word and that the amendment in the clause makes no material change. 

^But these assurances have produced no effect on Moslem leaders. 
They ask why there should be any amendment if no significance is to 
be attached to it and they are the more nervous because the portfolio 
of the India Office has been made over to Lord Zetland, who is a 
declared opponent of the Communal Award. ^ ^ 

‘The Communal Award was meant to solve the constitutional diffi- 
culty with regard to the distribution of rights among the various 
communities. It had to be put into constitutional shape in order to 
be embodied in the Bill as a part of the constitution. Moslem leaders, 
however, began to work under a misconception. Their view, altogether 
opposed to reason, was strengthened by the utterances of Sir Samuel 
Hoare and also by the weak and cowardly attitude taken up by the 
Congress leaders towards the Communal Award. 

Sir Samuel Hoare declared it as a settled fact, inviolable and 
beyond all criticism. Congress leaders out of fear of offending the 
Moslems, did not want it to be disturbed until some substitute, agree- 
able to Moslems, could be found. The Moslem community treated the 
Award as a revealed command of God Himself and consequently 
inviolable. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha, from the very beginning opposed it. When 
our representatives appeared as witnesses before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee they began to criticise the Award. Sir Abdur Rahim 
immediately said, in effect, that had he known that the Communal 
Award was to be debated he would not have agreed to become a mem- 
ber of the Committee. Lord Salisbury and Lord Zetland urged that 
it was within the privilege of that Committee to examine the Award 
and as a result of the discussion Lord Linlithgow, the Chairman, ruled 
that the Award could be considered by the Committee. 

“The Moslems had all along believed that they were the arbiters of 
this aspect of the constitution of India and that no change could be 
made except with their consent and in the absence of agreement on 
their part nobody on this earth, not even Parliament or the King, had 
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the power to make any change. Tt was disconcerting to be told that, 
constitutionally, this position could not st-nd and while Clause 285, 
as originally drafted, left the position rather vague, the amendment passed 
by the House of Common"^ empowers the Legislatures, the Viceroy and 
Governors, to make any modification in the franchise, in the method of 
election or in the composition of the Chambers. 

“The eftect of the amendment is that vagueness and absurdity of 
the condition of mutual agreement in the Communal Award is removed. 
The initiati^^e of aay such improvement is given to the particular 
Legislature which proposes the change and it is left to the Viceroy or 
the Governor to see that the majority of the^ members of the minority 
community are also in favour of the proposed change. This^ amend* 
ment therefore makes the India Bill worth the name of a constitution in 
that respect and so far as the principle is concerned the Hindu 
Mahasabha has gained a moral victory. 

“This, however, does not me?n that the agitation against the Com- 
munal Award has been altogether suocesbfuL If Congress had joined 
hands with us we would surely have been in a position to have the 
wrong redressed beyond all doubt. As it is, a persistent agitation 
against the Communal Award will have to be maintained and strenu- 
ously carried on till the object is gained.” 

But Bhaiji^s baloon of “moral victory^^ was dashed to the ground by 
the Government Communique issued on the authority of His Majesty^s 
Government which gave the clearest assurance to all concerned that 
the Government had no intention of going back upon their word as 
pledged to the communalists — that there was absolutely no chance of 
the Communal Decision being altered by Order*in-Council or otherwise 
except upon a basis of unanimous agreement among all the parties 
affected by it, and also, as Lord Zetland — the new Secretary of State 
for India who, by the bye, had been a declared opponent of the Communal 
Award, in some of its aspects, in the J. P. C. — added, “without the 
specific consent of the Parliament.^^ He even promised to “implement^^ 
this assurance by making necessary alterations in the relevant sections 
of the India Bill, viz., those that purported to empower the Government 
to change the Communal representation under certain circumstances by 
Order-in-Council. 

As regards the main results and tendencies of the J. P. C. proposals 
including the Communal Decision, a nationalist critic could h^ardly 
improve upon the “summing up^^ as given by “ The Modern Review'^ on a 
later date of the India Bill based substantially on the J. P. C. R» with 
minor alterations (e. g., indirect election to the Federal Legislature) which 
tended to make the Bill even worse than the Report : — 

*'The Indian Bill is based on injustice. It denies freedom to India 
and closes all the constitutional avenues to freedom. It provides no 
means and methods whereby Indians fthemselves can achieve self-rule 
without having to fall on their knees and supplicating the British Par- 
liament every time for even every petty “boon^\ It treats the people of 
India as not only not a nation but even as not having made any progress 
towards nationhood, and therefore gives practically permanent recognition 
to as many separate interests as the officials could think of and creates 
divisions where they did not and do not exist. It proceeds ion the 
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assumption that no group cares or should care ifor the interests of any 
other group aud that no person belonging to a particular community, 
class, etc., should represent any other community, class, etc. 

*lt has done great harm to minorities in general by tending to alienate 
the majority from them and by telling the majority, as it were, that 
they were not responsible for the welfare of the minorities — for have 
not the latter got their own exclusive representatives to look after their 
interests and, above all, is not the Governor and are not the great 
British people present to prevent the majority from crushing them ? 

“It is not possible to point out in detail all the other unjust provisions 
of the Bill, We shall briefly enumerate a few. 

“1. It is unjust to British India by giving it less representatives 
than it is entitled to on the basis of population, not to speak of educa- 
tion, public spirit, etc. 

*2. It does injustice to the people of the Indian States by totally 
ignoring them. 

*"3. It is very unjust to the Hindus as it gives them less representa- 
tion than they are entitled to on the basis of population — not to speak 
of their education, public spirit, business enterprise, etc. — and reduces 
them, the majority, to the position of a minority. 

**4. It gives the nominated representatives of the rulers of the Indian 
States power over British India affairs without giving British India 
representatives any power over the internal affairs of the States. 

It vivisects the Hindu community and divides it into the two 
groups of the “caste’' Hindus and the “depressed*^ caste Hindus. There 
are ‘untouchables” “depressed” classes among Christians, Muhammadans 
and Sikhs also, but the Bill has a tender spot in its “heart’' only for 
the Hindu community, and therefore vivisects it alone. 

*6, The European sojourners of India arc not permanent inhabitants 
of the country and yet they have been given the vote, though Indian 
residents in the British Dominions and Colonies have not generally got 
the franchise. 

*'7. Assuming that the Europeans are entitled to representation, they 
have been given far larger representation than they are entitled to on the 
population or any other basis. 

**8. Though the Muhammadans are not quite one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of British India, yet they have been given one-third of the total 
British India seats in the Federal Legislature. 

*'9. The most populous provinces and the more populous provinces 
of British India have been given a smaller number of representatives in 
the Federal Legislature in order to give excessive representation to 
some less populous provinces. 

''10. The Muhammadan minorities in the U. P., Madras, Bihar, Bom- 
bay, C. P. & Berar, and Orissa have been given ‘weightage^ in the 
Councils, but the Hindu minorities in Bengal and the Punjab have not 
been shown the same consideration. On the contrary, the Hindus in 
Bengal have been given a much smaller number of representatives than 
they would be entitled to on the basis of population. The Hindu minor- 
ities in Sind and N. W. F. Province, it is true, have been given some 
‘weightage^ but the populations concerned being very small, this is no 
compensation for the great injustice done to Hindus everywhere else. 
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"11. In the Provinces where Christians have been given separate 
representation, it is disproportionately large.” 

Thus while the J, P. C. R. r,nd the India Bill based thereupon were 
so framed us to make ihe l^mpirc safe in India, the whole machinery 
of western civilisation and international structure were tottering on 
their foundations under the alarmingly growing conditions of what we 
might call the ^^collectivo insecurity” of the natir^ns of the world. 
The League as an instrurnetK of collective security was fast crumbling 
to pieces. In this connection also wo shall do well perhaps to look 
ahead into the coming year j-nd take stock of some dramatic interna* 
tional developments that have alread> cast thei’’ ominous shadow on the 
current world situation. Sir Samuel Hoare was transfer! ed to the 
Foreign Office, and, as we have noted before, Lord Zeriand, the ex- 
Bengal Governor, was installed on the gaddi of the Great White 
Moghul, There was a debate on foreign affairp in the Commons in 
July, 1935. The Italian-Abyssinian impasse .provided the cccasion. We 
quote below a few lines (Reuter’s summary! from the speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George whose spirited intervention in the debate was a treat and 
a warning!: — 

“The debate was remarkable for a spirited intervention on the part of 
Mr. Lloyd George in defence of the framers of the Peace Treaty, of 
which he said the most harsh conditions had been enforced^ while the 
more equitable conditions had been averted, delayed, procrastinated and 
often trampled upon. Mr, Lloyd George said that the whole 
machinery jf the League was discredited. Japan had defied the League 
and had frog-marched into China from one province to another. Even 
Paraguay and Bolivia had ignored tho League and had fought them- 
selves to a standstill. Germany had flouted the League and Italy was 
doing the same. 

‘Tiach time the nations congregated at Geneva to carry the Ark of 
the Covenant into action, they leave it in tho hands of the Philistines”, 
declared Mr. Lloyd George, who continued : “Co-operation has gone. 
The great German Army and the Air Fleet remain. The League of 
Nations remains — on a scrap’heap. Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Anthony 
Eden should realise the grim fact that all the elaborate machinery of 
disarmament has gone and the machinery of conciliation is discredited. 
They must begin afresh and devise something by which the nations will 
stand to save civilisation from the great catastrophe”. 

XLVIII. Which Way the Wind Blows 

The above quotation indicates which way the wind blows. In the 
coming catastrophe, it is wise no . doubt to try to make the Empire 
safe in India, but it is wiser to remember that this cannot bo really 
done without making India safe in the Empire, In other words, India 
must be made a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, not 
in a position of subordination and consequent weakness, but in a posi- 
tion of equality, contentment and strength. And there is no gainsaying 
that a contented India, grown to the fulness of her stature, is tho 
very immensity of power. India’s help in the last war was of value. 
Of how much greater value that help should prove if India be helped 

11 
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to speedily develop into her plentitude of strength and rise to her summit 
of helpfulness ! The fatal defect of the present constitutional proposals 
of the Tory Government is this that while seeking to make the Em- 
pire safe in India, it has neglected to make the position of India safe 
and sound in the Empire. It is the same mistake that lost America in 
the distant past and Ireland in the near. Possibly India will be still 
loyal and serviceable in any coming war in which the Empire may be 
involved ; but it was well within the ambit of enlightened British states- 
manship so to develop and train her in the meanwhile as to make her 
loyalty and service the deciding factor in the future trial of strength. 
Before leaving this subject, we shall quote the concluding lines of the 
President's speech at the Bombay session of the Indian National Congress 
explaining the Congress goal of independence and showing how even 
Indian independence, under the conditions in which it must be ushered 
was destined to prove a source of security and strength to the Com- 
monwealth of Nations including the British : — 

“Independence is the natural outcome of all that the freedom move- 
ment in India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly 
when we remember that is has to be achieved by non-violence. It means 
the end of exploitation of one country by another and of one part of 
the population of the same country by another part. It contemplates 
a free and friendly association with other nations for the mutual benefit 
of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those exploiting us 
except in so far as they rely upon exploitation rather than goodwill. 
The sanction behind this Independence movement is non-violence which 
in its positive and dynamic aspect is good-will of and for all. 

“We already see signs of how it has begun appealing to a certain 
extent to world opinion. This appeal has to become irresistible. It can 
do so according as the element of distrust and suspicion which has its 
birth in fear is eliminated and replaced by a sense of security born of 
confidence in the goodwill of India. India having no designs on others 
will not then need a large army either for its protection against 
foreigners or for internal peace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Having no designs on others 

she will be able to claim immunity from the evil designs of others 
and her safety will be buttressed and protected by the goodwill 
of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our independence ought 
not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuating the 
present unnatural conditions. 

The method too is crystal clear. It is active f dynamic non-violent 
mass action. We may fail once ; we may fail twice ; but we are bound 
to succeed some day. Many have lost their lives and all Many 

more have sacrificed themselves in their struggle for freedom. Let us 
not be deterred by the difficulties which confront us nor diverted from 
our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique and 
the world is watching the progress of great experiment with interest 
and high expectation. Let us be true to our creed and firm in our 

determination. Satyagraha in its active application may meet with 

temporary setbacks but it knows no defeat. It is itself a great victory, 
for as James Lowell put it, 
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“Truth for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yei that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God with the shadow 
Keeping watch above His Own.” 

XLiy. The Economic Position : Agriculture 

As regards the economic position of India, we shall do more than 
quote at some length fron* the Viceroy's speech, August 29, which, 
after having referred to the labours and findings of the Provincial 
Economic Conference previously (in April) convened by the Government 
of India, thus! dwelt upon !the question uf Indian agriculture (including 
marketing of agricultara! produce) which is and will remain the key 
problem of Indian economics : — 

‘'To turn the wide field cf agriculture, which is still to the masses 
of India their main source of livelihood and is, therefore, one primary 
concern of the Govern/.xent, hon. members ’must be aware that the 
Provincial Economic Conference which niy Government had convened 
last April reviewed the position of the agriculturists from the stand- 
point of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing and production. 
One of the conclusions reached by the Government of India after con- 
sideration of the proceedings of the conference was that all possible 
steps should be taken to ascertain how far agricultural production in 
India was being scientifically co-ordinated, and whether any action was 
desirable or feasible to make such co-ordination more efficient and 
m'^re effective. My Government, accordingly, convened, with the ready 
co-operation of local Governments, which I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of agriculture, land 
revenue officers and non-official representatives from the various pro- 
vinces last June. This conference reviewed exhaustively the position 
of all the principal crops in India. After a full consideration of all 
the relevant factors, the conference came to the satisfactory conclusion 
that crop planning in India had not proceeded on unscientific and 
haphazard lines but had been well planned and on the whole achieved 
its aims of helping the ryot to use his land to the best purpose, but 
in the prevailing welter of economic uncertainty the conference, if I 
may say so, wisely held that a machinery should be provided for the 
systematic and continuous study of problems relating to the cultivation of 
India's more important crops, such as wheat and rice. To this end 
it recommended the establishment appropriate ad hoc committees. The 
hon, members will doubtless be glad to know that this recommendation 
has been accepted by my Government. It is hoped that by this means 
pmodical stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of 
their prospects in the world's markets will be greatly facilitated. The 
value of continuous study and periodical review in this respect cannot 
be over-estimated. Adjustment of agricultural activity of a country to 
changing conditions of demand is necessary for the prosperity of the 
agriculturist. Difficulties of such adjustment in a country of the 
size of India are evident. Adaptation to changing needs of the market 
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will be impossible of accomplishment without the acquisition and main- 
tenance uptodate of all relevant information. 

“Another problem of even greater practical importance to the agri- 
culturist is the marketing of his produce to the best advantage. This 
subject was also discussed in the Provincial Economic Conference where 
there was general agreement that an intensive programme to develop 
marketing facilities for agricultural products offered the best immediate 
prospect of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic Conference concluded. With the help 
of the marketing expert, who recently joined the staff of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Eesearch, a programme of work has been drawn 
up, which, it is hoped, will very shortly be initiated. 

“Experience gained elsewhere shows that the range of marketing acti- 
vities must be wide. It must, for example, include the organisation of 
an efficient intelligence service in external markets regarding Indian 
products and the requirements of consumers, both abroad and in this 
country. An efficient marketing organisation must also ensure the gra- 
ding, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the estab- 
lishment and development of regulated markets in India. The first task 
is the undertaking of market surveys for the purpose of ascertaining 
the data on which future developments can be planned. The initial 
step, therefore, will be to obtain and set out in detail the present system 
of marketing the more important commodities, such as wheat and rice, 
oil seeds plantation and special crops, eg., tobacco and fruit as also 
dairy products in which term I include live-stock. This survey will 
be carried out not only in each of the provinces separately, but also 
deal with inter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide 
an all-India picture of existing conditions and a common basis for 
future progress. The report on each survey will set out in precise 
technical detail definite suggestions regarding marketing organisation 
with a view to improving existing conditions in the interests of produ- 
cers. The work connected with the execution of these surveys will be 
shared between the central and provincial marketing staffs ; but it is the 
intention of my Government that at lease in the initial stages the cost should 
be met from central revenues so that the urgent task of ascertaining the 
data and formulating a co-ordinated plan of marketing organisation should 
not be delayed by reason of the inability of one or more provinces to 
meet the cost of such investigations. The question as to how the cost of 
the various organisations and activities resulting from these surveys 
should be met will be one of the future consideration on the basis of 
the benefits expected from the plans that may be adopted.^^ 

L. Liberal Federation 

During the closing days of the half year under review, the National 
Liberal Federation met at Poona which admirably surveyed the political 
situation as likely to be created or affected by the J. P. C. R. propo- 
sals regarding constitutional changes and the Communal Award. Pundit 
Kunzru^s Presidential Address discussed in detail the recommendations 
of the J. P. C., especially seizing upon the points of departure from the 
White Paper proposals. For those particularly interested in a critical 
study of those proposals, the speech referred to (vide page 270 of this 
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Register) may be recommended as a Incid and succint presentation of 
the case. On the most vexed and vital question ( primarily a domes- 
tic one) which has split even the Congress into two, we quote below 
some lines from Mr. Kale^s ( Chairman of the Reception Committee ) 
Address ; — 

“The Committee has laid much stress on the age-old antagonism 
between the Hindu ^ nd Mahomedan communities with numerous exclu- 
sive minorities with rigid dnusions casLj and therefore it says com- 
munal representation must be accepted. Mr. Kale prc.ceeded to show 
by quoting from the history of the Merathas by the late Justice Ranade 
that during the period immediately preceding the British conquest, there 
had been achieved a liberalisation in the religious thoughts of the people 
and the spirit of tolerance engendered with the result that the commu- 
nities were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other owing to the 
advent of the protestaot movements inaugurated by Saints and Prophets, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan — a movement which bore a curious paral- 
lel to the history of the Reform mo\emcnt which had sprung upon 
Western Europe at the same time. There was a tendency towards the 
reconciliation of the tw'^ races in mutual recognition of the essential 
unity of Rama and Rabiman in the 17th and 18th centuries. After the 
advent of the British Rule the labours of men like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy of Bengal and Mr. Justice Ranade of Bombay largely contributed 
to the social and x*eligious amelioration of the people and these were 
continued by woikers like the late Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. 
Gokhale. 

Mr. Kale then dealt with the genesis of communal problem and 
quoting from the note to appendix V of the Simon Commission Report, 
show’ed how the separate representation of Mahomedans in the Councils 
of the Morley-Minto Reforms was not intended as a step in the direc- 
tion of establishment of Parliamentary Government of India, how the 
Lucknow Pact should not and cannot be quoted as justification of the 
continuance of separate electorates, which have been condemned as 
vicious and unsound from time to time in various documents, both 
official and non-oflBcial, nor was it correct to say that India itself had 
deliberately chosen this road to responsible government, for it was the 
British authorities who were primarily responsible for pointing out this 
wrong road in 1909. This last remark, he added, might well b^e applied 
to the so-called Communal Award of 1933. He asked if the British 
Government are said to be trustees looking to the welfare of the 
people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons of responsible Govern- 
ment ? Are they not committing a breach of their trust by continuing 
the vicious system when experience has shown that separate electorates 
since their introduction have tended to emphasise the diflferences and 
increase the tension between the communities ? Is it not a commentary 
on their professions that they are leading us on the right path of self- 
government? The defect of communal representation in the constitution 
affects the fundamental and basic principle in any constitutional 
advance towards full responsible Government. He regretted that no 
constituent powers had been given to the Legislatures of India for 
removing this and other defects nor any time limit put on this. He 
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challenged the statement made in the Repoit that ^^there is among 
almost all the communities in India (not excepting the Hindus) a very 
considerable degree of acquiescence in the Award/^ Mr. Kale asked if 
the communal decision was not a strange commentary on the professions 
made by the British authorities that they are leading us on the path to 
real self-government, while perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it/^ 

LI. WoMEN^s Conferences 

While the manhood of India was thus “forging ahead” by its Con- 
gresses and Conferences and Committees, the womanhood of India, 
which was regarded as the main factor maintaining the social and cul- 
tural — and, indirectly, the political — status quo of India, was also 
astir and did not permit itself to lag far behind. Every province and 
many of the more advanced Native States held full-fledged Women 
Conferences, in which speeches were made and resolutions passed that 
would gladden the hearts of our most advanced sisters of the West and 
inspire them with the hope that, at last, the silver lining, visible for 
some time past, to the dark cloud of Indian ignorance and backward- 
ness was spreading and lighting up the cloud itself, making it the Hope 
and the Glory it ought to have been rather than the menace and shame 
it had actually been. Many are looking up with admiration and wonder ; 
but many also have a suspicion that the “celestial glory^^ may eventually 
burst as a catastrophic thunder cloud. Some even say they can hear the 
distant roar of the approaching storm. But we shall wait till our 
next. [Specially contributed by Prof, Pramathanath Makhopadhya.) 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


AUTUMN SESSION— 8IMLA^8tl A JilJST to 6th SEPTEMBER 1934 

Tho autumn session of the Council of State opened at Simla on the 8tb. 
August 1934 with Sir Maneckji Do labhoy h* ^1 : 3 chair. 

After interpellations and formal business, Mr. Steioart'^ motion for election of a 
committee of the council of nine members in pursuancj of the resolution on the 
subject of the Ottawa Trade Agreement beinf adopted, the House adjourned. 

PusA Resj-Afoh Institute 

9lh. AUGUST Non-official resolutions were discussed by the Council to-day. 
There was considerable stir in the lobby over tee adjournment motion of Mr. 
Hossain Imam regarding the proposal to remove the Agricultural Kesearch Institute 
at Pusa to a site near Delhi. It appeared that there were good many members 
who were willing to support the motion but as they had not enough material 
before them they wanted postponement of them. The opinion of the Leader of the 
House seemed to be that the Government had made up their mind on the subject 
and the approv.*!! of the Secretary of State had been obtained. So no useful pur- 
pose would be served by jfdeferring the discussion. Non-officials knew what the 
fate of the motion would be if it were pressed to division. So they wanted time 
to prepare themselves so that it could be talked out. But when the question came 
before the Members on the floor of the House after question hour which was 
rather dull the President announced that it would be discussed at 4 p. m. or as soon 
as other business of the House was finished. 

Colonisation of Surplus Population 

On the first resolution of the first non-official day the House divided and the 
resolution moved by Mr. Eossain Imam recommending representation to His 
Majesty^s Government for setting apart a colony for emigration of surplus popula- 
tion of India was rejected by 27 to 9 votes. 

Indians in South Africa 

Mr. P. N, Sapru withdrew his resolution after a hot debate and a favourable 
reply from Sir Fazli Hussain recommending to the press of tho Union Government 
to take adequate steps in accordance with the spirit of 1933 to secure advancement 
of the Indians residing in South Africa in view of tho fact that the recommenda- 
tions of the colonisation enquiry committee do not serve the interests of the South 
African Indians. The motion received the unanimous support of the Council. 

Indians in Burma 

The debate on Mr. P. C, D, Charts resolution urging His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment to secure to Indians in Burma, if separated, adequate safeguards on the lines 
recommended by Mr. Harper and the Indian delegates from Burma on the Joint 
Select Committee and to secure the rights of citizenship, trade, profession or 
occupation on the same footing as enjoyed by any other British subject, was not 
concluded when Mr. Hossain Imam’s adjournment motion regarding the transfer 
oi the Pusa Agricultural Research was taken up. 

Pusa Research Institute 

Although fifteen members participated in the discussion, it could not be talked 
out and was ultimately defeated. The main arguments adduced in favour of the 
transfer were that Pusa was an unknown place and inaccessible. Birar being in 
the earthquake zone, it was not safe to rebuild the institute there. Moreover, a 
central institute was meant for the benefit of the whole of India and should 
therefore be centrally located. The House then adjourned till the Iflth. 
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Dock Labourers’ Bill 

13lh. AUGUST Seven Bills passed by the Assembly were on the agenda along 
with several amendments when the Council of State assembled this morning. Warm 
support was accorded by several members to the bill protecting dock labourers 
against accidents, urging the Government to put pressure on Indian States to come 
into line with British India in this respect. Mr, Stewart, Government spokesman, 
assured the House that all possible steps would be taken to point out the desira- 
bility of this measure to maritime States. 

Mr, Oladstme, member, Calcutta Port Trust, proposed an amendment to change 
the name of the bill to Port Labourers’ Act on the ground that there were no docks 
in any Indian port except the ports of Bombay and Calcutta. 

Mr, Stewart, opposing, said that the generally accepted term for persons carrying 
the occupation of loading and unloading ships was dock labourers which need not 
be changed. The amendment was rejected and the bill was passed. 

Other Bills 

The House also passed without making any amendment the following bills which 
had been passed by the Legislative Assembly : The hill giving effect to convention 
for the unification of certain rules relating to internaiionaHcarriage by air, the bill 
amending the Sea Customs Act, the hill makinq better provision for the control of 
manufacture, possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft. 

Sir Alan Parsons moved that the bill providing the imposition and collection of 
excise duty on mechanical lighters be taken into consideration. Mr. Banerji and 
Mr. Mehrotra opposed the bill on the ground that it sought to impose duty on 
an industry which had not even been born. Sir A, Parsons said that it was 
desirable to impose duty at this stage rather than allow the industry to take birth 
with unreal stimulus, The motion for consideration was passed and the House 
adjourned. 

Mechanical Lighters’ BiLii 

14th. AUGUST The House took up the consideration of the Mechanical 
Lighters Bill clause by clause. Mr. Mehrotra moved an amendment reducing the 
excise duty to Re. 1. Sir Alan Parsons, opposing, assured the House that if after 
this bill was passed it was found that the duty of Ks. 1-8 was excessive the Gov- 
ernment would lower the duty, but if the duty be found too low, the Government 
would increase it. 

The amendment was lost and the Bill was passed in the same form in which 
the Assembly had passed it. 


The Factories Bill 

The bill amending certain enactments and repealing certain other enactments was 
passed without any discussion. 

Mr. Mitchell moved that the bill consolidating and amending the law regulating 
labour in factories be taken into cou'^ideration. Several members congratulated the 
Government for bringing forward the legislation. Sir K. V, Me non wanted the bill 
to have a provision for ensuring the education of children of workers, Lala 
Jagadish Prasad suggested that Indian States should conform themselves to the 
general principles of this legislation. Mr, Hossain Imam said that the bill was 
good, but came too late. Sir N, Choksy took the opportunity of speaking disappro- 
vingly of labour conditions in the Soviet Russia and warned Indian labourers not 
to be misled to holding strikes. 

Sir F, Noyce thanked the House for cordially receiving the bill. He said educa- 
tion being provincial transferred subject, no provision could be made for ensuring 
education of labourers’ children. In fixing the hours of work the Government held 
the scale evenly among so many interests and merely followed the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. Several Indian States wcie in line with the Government 
of India, but the Government were considering how to impress on others the desira- 
bility of being up-to-date in labour legislation. 

Mr, Ramsaran Das said that restrictions proposed on the industries through 
the bill were ioopportune, particularly in case of the Punjab where production per 
labourer «va8 lesser than in case of Bombay and Allahabad. He, Ihowever. did not 
oppose the bill. 
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The consideration motion was passed and about a dozen amendments were 
moved by Mr. Mehrotta and Mr. 8apru for inter alia extending the benefits of the 
bill to factories employing five or n)o^e worker^, lurther reducing the hours of 
work and minimising tl'e effect of nroposals in the bill on factory owners. All 
amendments were opposed by the Government and rejected. 

At the third reading stage Mr. Miller emphasized that the Government of India 
should see that this legislation was administered in such a way that it did not 
cause unnecessary ‘hardship on any lactory owner. Mr. Ramsaran Das prophesied 
that this law would retar \ tne industrial development of the country. Mr. Sapru, 
while expressing general sympaihy with th'^ maiL. provisions, stated that the bill 
did not go far enough towards reauction of hours of work. Mr. Uosaain Imam 
complimented Sir F. Noyce for putting on thu statute book more legislation for the 
benefit of the labourer than any of 'lia predoc^s^ors. 

The bill as passed by tLe Assembly was passed and ibe House adjourned. 

ASSESSlVfENT OF Ho: sE Pfoperpy 

15 th. AUGUST:--/?®! Bahadur Lala Jagmsh F'asad movtd a resolution recommen- 
ding that incometax be levied in the cp of the house property on the actual income 
derived by the as.^essee and not on ^ho ann-ipl letting value of the property and that for 
this purpose the income-tax law shouli be suitably amended if necessary. He said 
it was unjust that while the trader should be assessed on the actual profits the 
house owner should pay in'jome-tax on the annual letting value whether it ne realized 
or not. Sir Mohammad Akhar Khan^ supporting the resolution, criticised the 
methods of assessment of the ii. omefcax authorities. 

Sir Alan Parsons said that in 1921 a strong ircometax committee recommended 
that no alteration of the present law be made on the lines recommended by the 
mover. In England the suggestion for assessing on the actual income was let down 
15 years ago. The proposition could not be accepted as the door of evasion of income 
tax would thereby be made wide open. Even if it were accepted it would be 
difficult for Government to find the actual rental realised by the owner as many 
owners did not keep accounts. Government had considerably helped house-owners 
by their notiPcation on the subject whereby if a man failed to realise the rental 
be was exempt from tax. If that notification had not served its purpose he would 
be prepared to get it examined by the Central Board of lievenuc. 

Lala Ramsarandas described difficulties of the house-owners in letting out their 
property and satisfying the incometax authorities and said by accepting the reso- 
lution Government would be doing the house-owners justice which, was long 
overdue. Rat Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad, replying to the debate, said no useful 
purpose would be served if he pressed the resolution to a division in view of the 
Government majority in the House. He therefore begged leave to withdraw, which 
was granted. 

New Building For Council in Simla 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved a resolution recommending the 
building in Simla of a council chamber for the Council of State near the Assembly 
chamber. Ho complained of what he called stepmotherly treatment being meted 
out to them by the allotment of a hall in the Viceregal Lodge. 

Mr. Mehrotra said that under the present arrangement the Council had no 
arrangements, no party rooms, no library of their own and not even a notice room. 
He hoped that Government would not put forward financial difficulties as an 
argument against the building of the chamber as when they desired to spend money 
they always had it, as in the case of the translcr of the Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute to Delhi. 

Mr, Mitchell said the difficulty of a notice room could be met by their handing 
the papers to the secretary at the chamber instead of going to the Legislative 
department. Ho was sure the mover did not need the aid of library as he was 
successfully able to draw on his own resources. He suggested that the mover 
should place before the House committee his difficulties aforesaid, 

Mr. Mehrotra withdrew the resolution. 

Parsi Marriage Divorce Amend. Bill 

Sir Phiroze Sethna introduced the bill amending the law relating to marriage 
and divorce among Parsis. The House then adjourned. 

11(a) 
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The Bengal Criminal Law Amend Bill 

16 th. AUGUST :-“The Bengal Criminal Law Amend Bill, providing for indefinite 
continuation of the detention camp at Dcoli, was discussed in the Council of State 
today with a poor unofficial attendance. Mr. -A/. U. Jlallet^ Home Secretary, 
emphasised that the necessity of making the provision permanent lay in the fact 
that temporary legislation was found to be of very little use in dealing with terrorism. 
He denied that it was a repressive measure and said that the provision of a camp 
outside Bengal was necessary in order to keep away dangerous terrorists who 
otherwise might contaminate the leas dangerous ones by being jailed within the 
province. As a proof of the Government’s care with which the terrorists were 
detained the Home Secretary statistically showed how, out of 80G cases only in six, 
two High Court Judges (of whom one was an Indian ) did not agree. At I)eoli 
conditions had been rendered similar to those in Bengal. Mr. F. V, Kalikar 
emphasised the necessity of stamping out terrorism, but asked why such measures 
had failed to achieve the object. Was it, as was alleged in the Bengal Council, 
that they were applied with torture ? It was apparent there was something wrong. 

Before the discussion proceeded, the President cleared the ground of the amend- 
ment tabled by Mr. A/, P. Mehrotra, seeking a Select Committee of the House on 
the Bill. It was true, said the President, that in the case of this Bill there was 
no Select Committee in the Assembly and so, under Rule 29, Mr. Mehrotra could 
press for it. But the House of Lords rartly exercised such priviUge and as one 
who had been connected with the Council of Slate since 19:^1, Sir Maneckji Dada- 
bhoy thought that the privilege had not been exercised till now. 

lElr. Mehrotra^ defining his own position, said that when such a measure w^as 
sought to be placed permanently on the Statute Book and when it infringed the 
right of habeas corpus it was open to the House to sit calmly in Select Committee 
and come to terms with the Government aslto the period of the Bill. 

Pandit P. N, Sapru strongly opposed the Bill as not giving the detenus even 
those few safeguards which the Rowlatt Committee had suggested. His attitude of 
the opposition would be the same, whether the Bill was permanent or limited fo 
any period of time. Sending the detenus outside the province amounted to trans- 
portation and it ought to be made possible to detain them within Bengal with 
conditions different from those of jail life. Courageous political and economical 
reforms alone would meet the situation. 

18 th. AUGUST : — Resuming the debate on the Bengal Detenus’ Bill in the 
Council to-day, Sir Phiroze Seth?w, while considering that the measure was 
necessary, felt that he could not support its becoming permanent, as terrorism 
could never be killed by making the bill pcrnianent. lie also reminded the House that 
Congressmen were coming into the legislatures and that if they had a majority 
they would move fur the repeal of such laws. If, however, the Government made the 
life of the bill three years then even CongressiiK'n would not like to repeal it. The 
Glovernmcnt could renew the bill after that period if terrorism did not subside. 

Natvab Sir A/. A. Khan of Hoti criticised the spceehis of fciir G. H. Hidayat- 
ullah and Haiyad Kaza Ali aud did not believe in fighting the superior authorities 
to force the pace of the reforms. He said that the zemindar class was for ail 
times the backbone of the Government and this class should be rewarded by the 
Government so that it might eircctively deal with terrorism. He believed that the 
Government would repeal the law when the necessity ceased to exist. 

Bir TV. Choksy urged ihe necessity of eradicaUng terrorism not only by dealing 
directly with the suspects, but also indirectly by carrying reforms in education and 
by other measures. 

Mr. M, P. Mehrotra said that he could support only constitutional methods in 
dealing with terrorists. He did not feel that it was constitutional to inflict a 
punishment next to death, namely, transportation on mere suspects. Terrorism 
would at once be given up if the Government introduced the reforms not on the 
lines of the White Paper, but on the lines oi ♦he recommendations of Indian 
representatives before the Joint Parliamentary Committee; imparted religious educa- 
tion and penalised celebacy beyond, say, twenty years in the case of boys and 
sixteen years in the case of girls. 

Mr. Hallet, replying to tne debate, thanked the members because all had urged 
some steps for dealing with terrorism. He said that the measures taken to deal 
with the menace were those tried before with this difference that the Government 
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now proposed to take permanent powers. Terrorism started with Bengal partition* 
It did not die when the partition was annulled, did not die when the reforms 
were introduced in 1921. He doubted whether it would die with tho introduction 
of tho new reforms which he hiprd would come into being in 1935 or 1936. The 
anxiety of Lord Willingdon and of every member of the Government for an early 
introduction of the reforms was well ki.own. The Bengal Government were trying 
to remedy the root causes, bu*^ they must also give criminal powers in the hands 
of the Executive in order to deal with the meiiace. The law was needed till tho 
movement was stamped out beyond hope of its re/ival in future. 

The Bill was taken into consideration without a division, 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee moved an amendment limiting the life of the Bill to a 
further period of four years. 

Mr. Mehrotra suppnrtcu it, but the Gouse rejected the amendment without a 
division. Mr. HalLtt moved that tl e Bdl. a", puKsed by tho Assembly, < bo passed. After 
Pandit P. N. Sapru and Mr. AJehrotra recorded their dissent, the House divided 
and tho Bill was passed by 27 votes to 25. Ihe P'*’onse then adjourned till the 20th. 

Cptminal Law Amendment Bill 

20th. AUGUST Mr. M, G. HallAi moved that the Bill supplementing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendmniit Act be takjn ii o consideration. In showing ihe 
necessity of passing tho Bil! ho went through the grouiid already traversed by the 
Home Member in the Assembly. He said that tho terrorists were using Assam as 
an area for obtaining money by Jacoities and mail robberies in order to carry on 
terrorism in IP ngal. It was, therefore, necessary (a empower the Government of 
Assam to nip tho nefarious designs in the hud. The Government had been very 
careful in using tho powers given in the Bill. This w'.as clear from the fact that so 
iar it had been applied to two districts adjoining Bengal and only seven persons 
arrested under it. The Besfiions Judges to whom these seveo cases were referred were 
of the opinion that there was sufficient ground for passing the orders. 

Mr. Bartia (an elected member from Assam) expressed satisfaction that terro- 
rism was rot being practised by any Assamese. It was for preventing tho spread 
of the evil amongst the Assamese that the Government should be armed with the 
powers included in the Bill, The suspension of ‘habeas corpus’ was a drastic 
measure in the Bill, but be considered it necessary in the larger interests of the 
coubcry. Ho hoped that the Government would not keep tho bill on the Statute 
Book lunger than was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. A/. P. Mchrotra opined that this Bill was the big brother of the Bengal 
Detenus Bill. Political dacoitics had been committed in almost all the Provinces, 
but why should tho Assam Government alone bo given drastic powers ? Tho Penal 
Code was^ sufficient to deal with cases arising out of and preventing such dacoities. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar wanted to know whether there was an emergency in Assam 
which required such legislation. Pandit P. N, Sapru declared that the powers given 
to the accused to appeal to tho High Court were of no use. 

Mr. Hallett, replying to the debate, pointed out the ditliculty of the Government 
in debating such Bills as they could not put all the cards on the tabic. He agreed 
with Mr. Mehrotra that there had not been very many dacoitics but they had taken 
place over a small area. Assam had taken as drastic powers as Bengal because 
the one and the same organisation which worked in Bengal was working in Assam. 
He assured the House that, wherever possible, the Government did prosecute the 
offenders under the ordinary law. The motion wac passed. 

During the consideration of the Biil clause by clause two amendments were 
moved. Lala Jagadish Prasad's amendment deleting clause 3, which curtailed the 
powers of the High Court under Section 491 Or. P, 0. was defeated by thirty-twO 
against six votes. Mr. Mehrotra’s amendment extending tho life of the Bill to a 
period not exceeding three years was rejected without a division. There was a very 
short debate on the third reading of the Bill when Mr. Sapru and Mr. Kalikar 
recorded their dissent to theSBill. The Bill was eventually passed in the form in 
which it emerged from the Assembly. Tho House then adjourned till tho 22nd. 

Rev ision of Sabda ct 

22nd. AUGUST La/a Jagadish Prasad moved tho first resolution, recommend- 
ing that steps be taken including a revision of tho law, if necessary, to enforce 
more rigidly the provisions of the Child Marriage Restraint Act, so as to increase 
the chances of ofienders being brought to book aud minimise the chances of evasion 
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of the law. Lala Jap^adieh Prasad observed regretfully that the Act was being 
observed more in breach than in observance and it appeared to be nobody’s concern 
to see that it was enforced. 

Nawah Sir Akbar Khan was prepared to support the resolution provided it 
concerned only Hindus and did not touch Muslims whose religious law was against 
such legislation. The Maharaja of Darbhanga strongly opposed the resolution and 
far from the Act being enforced urged its repeal because it had already set ortho- 
dox Hindus and Muslims against the Government who were disregarding proclama- 
tions of religious neutrality. Pandit P. N. Sapru described child marriage as 
amounting to suicide and said that if the British Government had abolished the 
•suttee’ they might as well prevent child marriages. Mr. M, O, Halletj Home 
Secretary, said that history had proved that in such matters “more haste means 
worse speed"’ and it was far better to adopt the slogan “slow advance is the most 
sure advance.” This was the Government’s position. Lala Jagadish Prasad with- 
drew the resolution in view of the Government’s attitude. 

Assamese in Postal Dept. 

Mr. Barua moved a resolution urging Government to take steps to secure larger 
proportion of appointments for Assamese in the Posts and Telegraphs Departments 
in Assam. The resolution was adopted. 

Medical Committee to Investigate Health 

Sir Nusarwanji Choksey moved a resolution urging Government to associate a 
small committee of medical experts to investigate the conditions of health of the 
population when the economic census was undertaken in view of^the 'scheme 
devised by Professors Bowley and Robertsen. Sir Allan Parsons agreed on behalf 
of Government that the economic well-being of India was inter-connected with the 
help of the people. The resolution was witndrawn. 

Burmanisation op Postal Staff 

Mr. Chari (Rangoon) moved a resolution for Burmanisation, with all convenient 
speed, of the stad of the Accountant General’s office in Burma and the Posts and 
Telegraph offices in Burma. Mr. Mitchell, Industries Secretary, accepted the reso- 
lution. He said that the work in this department was onerous, and Burmans had 
not been forthcoming in sufficient numbers. The resolution was passed. 

National Debts 

Mr. Eossain Imam moved a resolution recommending formation of a com- 
mittee of experts and members of the Council to enquire and report on the national 
debts burden of foreign obligations and way» and means of reducing them and to 
suggest improvements and modifications in the present method of raising leans in 
India and abroad. At the request of Government, debate on the resolution was 
poBtponed.J 

Parsi Marriage Divorce Bill 

On the motion of Sir Phiroze Sclhna the bill amending tho law relating to 
marriage and divorce among Parsis was circulated for eliciting public opining by 
by January 35, 1935. 

27lh. AUGUST The Council of State held a shor sitting to-day and passed 
the Rubber Control Bill and Income-tax Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly 
without any division and amendment. The House thcn.adjourned. 

India’s National Debt 

28tli. AUGUST The Council assembled this morning to dispose of non-official 
business. The House started the postponed debate on Mr. Hossain Imam's resolution, 
recommending the appointment of a committee of experts and members of the 
House to enquire into and report on the national debt and burden of foreign 
obligations and ways and means of reducing them and to suggest improvements 
and modifications in the present method of raising loans in India and abroad. 
He said that when the future of India came to bo 'under consideration it would be 
important to bring this matter before the Indian public and the British Parliament. 
In the matter of the debt position of India and how it was to be reduced the 
White Paper scheme was not satisfactory. During the last 20 years India’s trade 
balance was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 7,26 crores and her foreign obligations in 
sterling were about Rs. 1,76 crores. This was a great burden on India’s exchequer. 
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In the matter of Internal debt, Government was functioning as a sort of clearing 
house. It was the purchasing power of the country which measured the true posi- 
tion with regard *0 dcb^ iVs a means of reducing fureign obligations, he suggested 
the earmarking of th*i Tleserve Bank profits for the sinking fund, expansion of 
currency, payment of saUricj of foreign cfficers in sterling instead of in rupees 
and further reduction in army by negotiating with England and by obtaining 
generous treatment from England. 

Sir James Orvfg said that he agreed with the speaker that the matter under 
discussion was now of gicat iirporiancc on the aefvent of reforois. Ho said the facts 
about the debts of India were* well-known and the total debt of India on March 31, 
1923, was Rs. 882 crorcs, of these Rs. 638 crores were covered by inteiest, yielding 
assets and Treasury Balance of Rs. 45 crores and debts uncovered by assests amounts 
io Rs. 201 crores. On M'*rch 1. IS34 the debth covered by interesc yielding assets 
amounted to Rs, 077 and a half crorcs, casn balance l^s. 27 crores, debts uncovered 
by assets Rs. 208 ciores. During eievoU y^ars there had been an increase in 
debt of Rs. 3.30 crores, but the increase in unproductive debt was only Rs. 4 
crorcs. Nearly twothirds of the total debt was railway capital and it hhowed of what 
importance was the prosp-^rity of Indian railways to the future credit position of 
India. Continuing Sir James Origg dealt with the ouestio^ of the burden of foreign 
obligiilioDS and waj’S and means of redue ng ib.'m He said that on March 31, 
19*23 India’s foreign obligations amounted to 304 million sterling and on March 31, 
1934 they amounted to 384 million sterling. In this period more than £100 million 
of railways’ capital had been incurred. So far as the unproductive debt was con- 
cerned, in this period of 11 years, there had been an appreciable repatriation. The 
policy of the Government ol India was to repatriate their debt whenever possible, 
which was possible only if there was strong confidence in the credit and currency 
policy of India and if the balance of trade was favourable. He opined that the 
best method of creating a favourable balance of trade, was by stimulating exports 
(cheers;. There was a good deal of misconception about the foreign capilal in India 
and he agreed with foreign experts who gave evidence before the Ceniral Banking 
Enquiry Committee that for good many years to come India needed all foreign 
capital she could make use of with the speaker’s proviso, namely, so long as foreign 
capital did not get excessive returns. 

Turning to the question of suggesting improvements and modifications in the 
prf.ent method of raising loans in India, Sir James Grigg reiterated that the most 
iraporlant factor in raising loans was the credit of India which at present was 
extremely high but the decision for floatation of loans must rest with the executive 
Govi rnment, as was the case in every solvent country of the world. 

As regards the sterling debts, Government had received the greatest co-operation 
and advice from the Bank of England and the Government of India’s sterling 
loans have been raised recently on slightly better terms than the rupee loans in 
India. He opposed the resolution. 

After Sir Alan Parsons had briefly replied, the motion was put to vote and the 
resolution was rejected. 

Customs Duty 

Mr. llossain hnavi next moved for the imposition of the same customs duties 
on all foreign goods entering British India from land frontiers as was levied at 
British Indian ports. Mr. llossain Imam said when India’s finance were at a low 
ebb there should not be any loop hole left through which they would lose customs 
revenue. Mr. T»A, Stewart replying said that the question was now receiving considera- 
tion of the Government of India and at this stage he could not make any statement 
but if the mover liked, the speaker would forward his speech to the department 
concerned. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Repressive Laws against Congress 

Sir Pkiroze Sethna next moved the resolution recommending the Government 
that ‘repressive legislation enacted to meet Civil Disobedience be not re-enacted 
after the expirty of its time limit, provided that in the meanwhile Civil 
disobedience is not revived.’ He referred to the change in the Congress programme 
which ehange, he opined, was really a return to those normal methods of constitu- 
tional work and the agitation and activity which the Congress discarded in 1920, 
The country was glad of the Government’s response so far to this change of the 
Congress policy and hoped that Mr. Jawaharlat Nehru also would be released. The 
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resolution, however, had nothinp; to do with ’measures passed to stamp out the 
terrorist movement. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru Bupporting the motion said that the steps taken by Government 
in dealing with civil disobedience were far in excess of the requirements and there 
was no reason why the Government should not make a dcclaiatiou now that those 
measures would not be re-enacted, particularly, when the Viceroy had almost dic- 
tatorial powers whereby ho could at any time issue ordinances. 

Sir Qhulam Hussain Hidayatullah said the mover forp:ot that it was an emer- 
gency power taken in the Bombay Act, which cfFocUvely dealt with civil disobedi- 
ence, terrorism and communism. 

Sir Henry Craik said that the Acts sought to he repealed by the resolution were 
the Central Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 and provincial Acts for 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab. Bihar and Orissa and the North- 
West Frontier Province. Most of the provincial Acts empowered the Governments 
to check picketing, mock funeral circmonies, non-payment of taxes and restrict 
movements of persons who have ‘acted, are acting or arc about to act in a manner 
prejudicial to public safety and peace’, and detain such persons into custody. Ihe 
Central Act had special provibions, most important of them being, relation to the 
press. The mover asked the Government to predict now a stale oi the country 16 
months hence. This was a tall order. The Home Member referred to the various 
BtatemenU of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congrc'^s leaders to show that civil dis- 
obedience had only been suspended and not permanently bandoned. Moreover, when 
the central enactment was under discussion, it was stated by* Government that their 
intention was to make it a permanent measure and the Uousc must remember that these 
measures were not directed against civil disobedience alone but also against terrorism 
and comiufiuiKm, that powers regarding control of press were iioccssary and become 
apparent when early in 1931 the Press Ordiimncelwas withdrawn, press organs which 
the Ordinance had silenced reappeared and began openly to preach revolution fand 
praise terrorism and foment communal agitation. 

After further discussion the resolution was negatived riy eight votes against 26, 

Hindu Law of iNiiuiiiTANrE Dili- 

Mr, Chari introduced the bill amending the Plindn Law of Inheritance entitling 
women to certain rights to property of joint Hindu family and to share of inheri- 
tance on partition. 


INDIANIZATION OF AkMY 

Mr, Sapru moved the resolution recommending rctmtion of Yiecro>'s commis- 
sion in the Indianized units of army. Ho said, the result of elimination of Viceroy’s 
cominissiuncd olliecrB from ihe Indianized army would be that while on paper the 
Government would bo able to show increased judianizatiou but in actual fact the 
reverse would be the case. 

Moreover, the proposal would not be sound financially. He opposed ludianization 
of certain units but wanted Indianization to proceed simultaneously i i all units of 
army as in that case only, a commission in the airny would be popular amongst 
Indians and the best type oi Indians would be available and the scheme w^ould 
prove a BucccBS. The Plouse then adjourned till 1st. yepf. 

The Peteoleum Bill 

Itt SEPTEMBER Qucslions being over, on the motion of Mr. Mitchell the 
bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the import, transport, storage, 
production, refining and tbleuding of petroleum and other inflammable substauces 
was taken up for consideration and passed without any changes. 

Steel Peotection Bill 

Mr, F, W. Stewart then moved that the Steel Bill as passed by the Assembly 
ho taken up for consideration. Mr, P, N. Srprii made a long speech objecting to 
the principle of excise duty levied under the bill on steel ingots and observed that 
such excise duty should be announced only at the time of the budget. Sir Joseph 
Shore explained that in formulating the scheme of protection, interest of all con- 
cerned had been carefully balanced. The Preside?it postponed further discussion 
till the 3rd. 
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3rd. SEPTEMBER In the Council of State the Steel Protection Bill was dis- 
cussed for the whole of the day, and was passed at five in the evening. A sensa- 
tional development occurr'^d at the final phase oi the second reading of the Bill, 
when the Prof^ressivo Party led Lala Kamsarau Das and followed by Messrs, 
Hossain Imam, V. V. Kalikai, P. N. Sapru, J. O. Banerjee and M. P, Mchrotra 
walked out as a protest against the action of the President in ruling out the 
amendment tabled by Pandit P. N. Sapru. 

This amendment was to the effect that every notification, issued under clause 2 
of the Bill, shall be laid beiore both the Chamners of the Legislature as soon as it 
is made and shall cease to have effect on the expiry of two months from the date 
on which it has been hid btdore either Chamber. The President held that this 
amendment was impracticable and unworkable. Thereupon six members of the 
Progressive Party walked out. The Bill was packed without further discussion. 

InDIANIS ACTION OF ARMY 

5th. SEPTEMBER The discussion was resumed on Pandit P. II, Sapru^s re- 
solution urging non-abolition of Viceroy’s CoraniLsions *0 Indianisjd units of the 
army. Mr. Hossain Imam said that if the Viceroyh Commissions were not abolished 
they could Indianise in ollieers’ ranks a j^reater number of regiments than if they 
were abolished. 

Mr. Eamsaran Das, coming from the Pui jab, wnicn he reminded was the sword- 
hand of the British Empire, said tliat the abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions was 
undesirable on sentiinontal grounds. There were valuable traditions of gallantary 
associated with these Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. He related the account he 
heard from a British Officer, who served in Arabia, how it was the Subedar-Major who 
drew the attention to the defects in certain instructions and plans were altercd.If the 
Viceroy’s Comiiussioos were abolished the pace of Indianisation would be slackened. 

The Comviander4n-Chief replying made an outspoken speech. He spoke generally 
on the question of Indianisation and referred occasionally to the plea for non- 
abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions. Ho said that the objective voyage of the ship 
of Indianisstion had been given to him by the Government of India, supported by 
His Majesty’ j Government with instructions. Were they to alter the course 
of the ship at the behest of those who had little or no knowledge of navigation ? 
What right had the mover and his friends to criticise so glibly a policy adopted by 
the Government on tho considered advice of men, who spent the whole of their 
lives in profession of arms and who had no political axe to grind ? It was easy 
for a politician, who was is no way responsible for tho policy, to criticise from 
his armchair or the floor of the political assembly. 

Who would be the first to cry out if riot like there at Agra aflected the safety 
of their homes and efficient troops were not available to put them down ? It was 
easy to say that the recommendations of the sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference as regards tho Indianisation had in no way been fulfilled. Have tho 
mover and his friends ever heard the whine of the bullet down a frontier valley ? 
Have they seen faces going blank when death in ugly shapes is taking a toll of 
their ranks ? Then, who are they to say in what manner the Government should 
train young officers in the Indian Army ? Hid the members of the Opposition 
think that officers of this sort should bo created over-night by a stroke of pen or 
by speeches of politicians or of tho Minority Report by somebody or other on tho 
Committee ? “Does he or his friends think that a war-worn and war-wise nation 
like the British, who had won their Empire at the point of the sword and have kept 
it by sword all these years, are to be turned aside by armchair critics when wo 
are taking greatest experiment in history and when wo are still responsible for the 
consequence of that experiment to the millions of people in India? If you aim at 
the national army and not the hybrid army, there is no other course than that now 

pursued.” Continuing Sir Philip Chetwode said that it was obvious that new non- 
commissioned officers, who under the old regime might have hoped to reach the 
rank of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers, will not do so now. Fifty per cent of 
vacancies in the Indian Sandhurst are now open to these non-commissioned officers, 
and they are still eligible for the Viceroy's commissions in ail units not specially 
told offi for Indianisation. 

As a result of reservation of fifty per cent of vacancies in tho academy for 
enlisted classes, they will obtain in the aggregate nearly as many commissions as 
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they now receive. But these commissions will carry a higher status of p y and 
pension, and instead of the Indian soldier being merely able to aspire to honorary 
captaincy at the most, he will now aspire to the highest rank. Concluding Sir 
Philip Chetwode said ; “We are trying to start the new army with pride in itself, 
and some of our critics are doing all they can to make it ashamed of itself. Is it 
too much to hope for more co-operation in the forming of your own new army and 
less of suspicions criticism ?’' 

Mr. Sapru replying characterised the Commander-in-chiers speech as provocative 
and he thought it would have serious repercussions in the country. It was a pity, 
he said, that it was not realised that in the expression “irresponsible people^/ talking 
glibly of Iiulianisation were included persons like l^ir Abdur Rahim, Sir Shivaswami 
Ayyar and Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar. All the world over democratic 
institutions were composed of experts on one side and amateurs on the other and 
if the Government were impatient of non-official criticisms why not shut down the 
Council of State. In no other country a vital change in the Array would have been 
made without reference to Parliament. One of the objects of elimination of the 
Viceroy’s commission, Mr. Sapru said, was to retard the progress of Indianisation. 

Sir Fa^li Jliissain explaining what the Commander-in-chief meant observed that 
to ascribe motive to the military authorities as Mr. Sapru did was a dangerous 
Btatement. In 1931 when the matter was decided it was a live issue but it was 
too late in the day now for any Member to adversely crilieiso it. 

Mr. Sapru’s resolution was eventually defeated by 25 to 11 votes. 

Non-Offkial Resoi.utions 

Mr. Jlosain hna'in’s resolution recommending that presidents of legislatures, 
central and provincial,— judges of High Courts, members of the Public Services 
Commission, Tarifi' Board and Ministers in the provinces should, after retirement, 
be declared ineligible for service under the Crown was rejected by Iho Council. 

Syed Raza Ali'ii resolution stating that the subjects of thopu Indian States 
which passed orders against employment of British Indian subject in the services 
of aforesaid States should not be eligible for appointment by sch'ction to any post 
under the Government of India or for silling at any competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Indian services or central services classes 1 and 2, was 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Indianisation of Army 

6th. SEPTEMBER : —After prolonged discussion the Army Amendment Bill was 
passed by the Council of Htato by 26 to 8 votes. Pandit P. N. Sapru and Mr. 
M, P. Mehrotra ilesired to move an amendment exactly similar to the one moved 
in the Assembly by Sir Abdur Rahim and obj»ct<'d to by the Government, but 
held in order by the President, Sir R, K. Sanmukham Chetty and finally rejected 
there by a majority of three votes. 

In the Upper House, however, the President, Sir Maiipckji Dadahhoy, gave a 
ruling on the amendment which ran counter lo that of Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
and finally disallowed it. lii one of the lengthiest rulings ever given in the Council 
of State the President held that the effect of the amendment if passed would bo 
that the senior commissioned officers would have the right of command over the 
junior British officers who were governed by the British Army Act. 

Before the Commander-in-Chief replied to the debate, he withdrew his remarks 
made on the previous day, in the course of which he characterised the non-official 
members as “irresponsible talkers.” The Uommander-in-Ohief controverted the 
non-official opinion that the Bill was designed to introduce racial discrimination 
and effect segregation or that it meant to germinate a sense of inferiority in tho 
minds of the young officers who were coming out of Dehra Dun. 

Navy Discipline BiLi. 

The Navy Discipline Bill, as passed by the Assembly, met with an easy passage, 
Rai Bahadur M, P. Mehrotra being the only non-offieial speaker. The consequential 
measure on the Navy Discipline Bill, as passed by tho Assembly, was also passed. 
The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Legislative Assembly 

FINAL SESSION --kiIMLA--lGth JULY to 3l$t AUGUST 1934 
Bengal Cigminal Law Amend. Bill 

The final session of tne present Legislative Assembly met at Simla on the 16th. 
Jiily 1934 with Sir Sanmnkham C^etty in the vhair. The attendance was far from 
satisfactory. 

After formol business Sir Harry Haig introduced a short two- clause bid extending 
the operation of the Bengal Criminal Law A.nendmert (Supplementary^ Act of 1932. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill says the present Act empowers 
the local Government, with ihe previous sanction of the Governor-Gencral-in-Oouncil, 
to make an order committing to custody in jail outside Bengal any person against 
whom an order under sub-section (1) o< section 2 of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1930 might be made. The Supplementary Act will expire on 
April, 1935, while the 1930 Act which would originally have expired in 1935, has 
been now made permanent. Tho Government of India, in agreement with the Bengal 
Government, consider that in order to deal cflectiv<^ly with the terrorist movement, 
the time-limit of 1935 in the Act should be removed. 

Assam Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

The Assam Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1934, was introduced 
by the Home Member. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill lays down that section 15 of 
the Assam Cnminal Law Amendment Act, 1934, purports to give jurisdiction to 
the Calcutta High Court to entertain appeals from persons convicted under the Act. 
Section 29 of the Act purports, inter alia, to bar the exercise in respect of persons 
arrested or detained under the Act of powers exercisable by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Petroleum Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for reference in Select Comniiitee the Petroleum Bill. 
Beferring to the opinion of the Burma Government and Burma Oil interests Sir 
Frank Noyce said that Government could not go to the whole length of accepting 
the suggestions from Burma, but would be prepared to make oil mining operation 
subject to the provisions of the Burma Oil Fields Act. The dehnion of petroleum 
would also be examined. 

Army Act Amend. Bill 

Zft. Colonel A, F. B, Lumhy, Army Secretary, moved that the bill amending the 
Army Act be referred to a Select Committee. It was proposed to put into an 
entirely new category the Indian Officers who would pass through the Dehra Dun 
Military Academy. Thus there would be three cate|rories, firstly, British and Indian 
officers who passed through Sandhurst, secondly, a new type of Indian officers 
who passed through Dehra-dun and Viceroy's commissioned officers. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim asked whether the Army Act which was going to be amended 
would be entirely at the disposal of the Indian Legislature for future amendments 
and how long would it take to completely Indianise the army considering that after 
BO many years only 160 commissions had gone to the Indians out of over six 
thousands. 

Mr. B. Das opposed the Bill in toto and preferred its postponement until India 
knew what amount of control the Indian Government would have on the Army 
under the new Constitution. 

Col, Lumby] replied that this legislation could not wait for the next constitution, 
as a batch of officers were coming out of Dehra Dun at the end of this year. The 
fact that the Indian commissioned officer was placed on*a different footing was one of 
the reasons why ho bad given a separate title in the proposed establishment in 
place of King’s commissioned officers and Viceroy’s commissioned officers. Finally he 
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said that it was true that the present output from Dehra Dun would be limited 
annually to sixty, but this figure had not been decided for all times and enhance- 
ment in the number of these commissioned officers would depend on officers who 
come out of Dehra Dun. Ool. Lumby’s motion for select committee on the Army 
Amendment Bill was accepted. 


Oakriage by Air 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for two select committees, one on the Bill to give effect 
to the convention for unification of certain ;ralea relating to international carriage 
by air and the other on the Bill to make better provision for the control of manu- 
facture, possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft. Both the 
motions were accepted. The House then adjourned. 

The Factories Bill 

17t!i. JULY The Assembly met to-day to consider the Factories Bill as reported 
by the Select Committee. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ckowdhury, Deputy President, complained that suggestions in 
the select committee to improve the lot of the workers were not accepted. Smaller 
factories where the condition of labourers was more miserable did not fall within 
the purview of the Bill as the definition of “factory’^ was not widened. Mr. Morgan 
thought the Bill too wide in its application. Mr. Dalai suggested annual conference 
of the Directors of Public Health and Inspedors of Factories in the interest of 
workers’ health. Mr. Mody congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on holding the balance 
of scales even between Capital and Labour. He explained how he induced the 
Bombay Mill-owners’ Association and the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industries to accept the 5i hours week clause, but he regretted the atti- 
tude of Messrs. Joshi and Abdul Matin Ohoudhury in not appreciating the gesture 
of goodwill extended by the mill-owners. He asxed the Government to exert its 
influence on Indian States to bring Labour conditions there in line with British 
India. Diwan Lalchand Navalrai was not happy over many of the provisions 
specially those relating to punishment. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed suggested that the 
unemployment problem could to a certain extent bo solved by reduction of hours 
of work. Sir Ahdur Rahim stressed that industries could not flourish without 
improving the conditions of Labour, neither could Labour prosper by crippling the 
industries. Sir Frank Noyce, replying, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
accepted. When the second reading of the Bill was taken up Diwan Lai Chand 
Navalrai moved an amendment seeking to widen the definition of the ^Tactory” so 
that small factories might come under the operation of the Bill. Sir Nripen Sircar 
amidst loud cheers in his maiden speech objected saying that cottage industries 
would thereby be seriously handicapped. Ho considered that the factories employing 
less than 20 workers should be exempted. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai' s amendment and two other amendments proposed by 
Mr. Abdul Matin Gkowdhury suggesting certain minor changes were lost. The 
House thou adjourned after clauses one to four had been passed. 

ISih JULY After a prolonged debate the House finished the second reading of 
the Factories Bill to-day. The discussion was uninteresting and attendance of 
members after the interpellations was also very thin. Clauses five to 84 of the bill 
dealing with the inspection of factories, health and safety of labour, working hours 
and provisions for adolescents and children etc. were adopted without any subs- 
tantial modifications. Majority of amendments moved by non -officials were negatived. 

When the third reading of the bill was taken up, Mr. B. Das welcomed the bill 
as a salutory measure and observed that it was a land-mark in the history of 
Labour legislation in India. The House then adjourned. 

19lh JULY : — The House resumed the third reading of the Factories Bill to-day. 

Afr. Anklesaria supporting the Bill wanted the Government to withdraw the 
prosecutions against factory-owners if it were found that the offence was a technical 
one. 

Mr. Morgan also supported and urged the central Government to control effec- 
tively the rule-making powers of the local Governments. 

Mr. Jadhav hoped that in due course more and more legislation of this nature 
would find a place on the statute book. 
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Sir Aidur Rahim BUggested variouB direotionB ia which the Oorernment ooald 
help the labourers in particular in the matter of education. 

Dr» Ziauddia said the Bill was inadequate as it touched only a handful of 
workers in factories as more than 90 per cent, of labourers were agricultural. Mote 
over, this Bill would widen ‘he ijjulf between the employer and the labourer. 

Mr, C. S. Ranga Iyer congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on his sueocssfully piloting 
this labour legislation. 

Mr, Lalehand Navalrai, while admitting that the Bill was a good first instalment 
of the measures for imprc/ing the condition of labour, made a detailed examination 
of the several clauses to point the defects vrhich ho had unsucoessfally attempted 
to remedy by amend ratnts. 

Mr, Mahapatra expressed gratification ai< the passage of the Bill but gave in 
detail the aeplorable condition of the labourers in India. In order to fortify his 
assertions he quoted from a book. 

Mr, B, Das asked Sir Frank l^oyce whether Mr. Mahapatra was not quoting 
from a book proscribed by the Government of India. 

Sir Frank Noyce anSiTcred in the affirmativ. and drew the r.ttention of the 
President. 

Mr. Mahapatra : Sir, I have taken this book from the Assembly Library* 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury^ while deprecating chr,t the legislative record of the 
Assembly during the last few years had not been a very happy one, congratulated 
Sir Frank Noyce on this legisiRtion. 

Sir Frank Noyce said the Government ot India and the provincial Governments 
were in the process of collcotiiig material for the third report to show what the 
Government had done to ameliorate the condition of labour. He drew the atten- 
tion of the House to an article by the President of the Labour Commission 
published recently in the ‘London Times’ appreciating the progress made. by the 
Indian Government in ameliorating the lot of labour in India. Turning to the 
Bill he said there was no reason why the local Governments in making rules would 
impose a meticulous uniformity in the case of all industries and not give special 
consideration to the industries which required special attention. He had no doubt 
if the rules made by a particular local Government worked to the disadvantage of 
another province, such a position would be set right by the central Government. 
As regards the powers of inspectors he saw no reason to believe that the inspectors 
wouM abuse their powers. In any case there was provision in the Bill for an 
aggrieved facfory-owiior to make appeal against the ^inspector’s decisions. He 
informed Mr. Mody and other members that there were a large number of States 
which had followed the Government of India in regard to the introduction of 
labour legislation and which had acted more or less on the lines of the Indian 
Factories Act. Concluding he said the Government recognised 'the need for labour 
legisiation but this Bill represented a very marked advance in the amelioration of 
labour troubles in the country. 

The Bill was passed amidst cheers* 

Mechanical Lighters Detaiij 

Sir James Grigg moved the Bill providing imposition in connection with excise 
duty on mechanical lighters be referred to a select committee for report by July 25. 
In a maiden speech he said it was the experience of other countries that the 
imposition of excise duty on matches gave abnormal stimulus to the manufacture or 
import of mechanical lighters with thq result that other countries found it absolu- 
tely indispensable to take measures of this kind to protect revenue. A concrete 
example of this experience could be found in Burma "where the import of mecha- 
nical lighters during the six months following the imposition of duty on matches 
had amounted to 150,000. The majority of opinions expressed on the Bill were 
either in favour or offered no comments at all. Some critics observed that the 
scope of definition was too wide and it would include toys. Sir James Grigg said 
he would be prepared to modify the definition to exclude toys from the defioitioo. 
Concluding he remarked that he was only the stepfather of the Bill (laughter and 
applause). Stepfathers were generally hard with their step-children but ne hoped 
to treat the child with a certain amount of cordiality (applause). 

During the discussion that followed Mr. B, Das was the only uncompromising 
opponent to the Bill, which he described as unwanted. If the bill was necessary 
at alb he said, let there be revenue collected by means of a excise duty only to 
control the manufacture of lighters, but the money must be returned to the 
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manufaoturers. Messrs. Ghuznavi, Ranga Iyer and Muazzam supported I the measure 
being consequential on the passage of the Match Excise Bill. Messrs. Gaya Prasad 
and Jadhav f while supporting the import duty of Rs. 2 per lighter, objected to the 
excise duty on the mechanical lighter industry, which according to the Government 
admission did not exist. , _ . 

Sir James Qrigg warned the House that without such a duty the Match Excise 
Act would become ineflfective. The bill was referred to a select committee. The 
AssemblY then adjourned till the 23rd. 

Assam FLOODS—OFFiaAL detail 

23rd. July The Assembly met to-day to transact official business. 

The havoc caused by the recent floods in Assam as furnished by the Assam 

Government was laid on the table of the House by Mr. Bajpai replying to Mr. 

Matin Chaudhury^s short notice question. The statement ran as follows: — “From 
June 13 to 23 there was almost incessant rainfall in those hills and the rain gauze 
at Oherrapunji which overlooks the plains of Sylhet registered during the last three 
days of deluge a rainfall of over 21, 25 and 36 inches respectively both in Nowgong 
and in the north of Sylhet. The floods attained an unprecedented level. The areas 
aflected are poor in communications. With the havoc caused by floods communica- 
tion has become extremely difficult. The district lofficers have inspected the areas 
which were accessible areas. It will take sometime before the final reports are 
received from the latter. Meanwhile it is possible to imagine the 'conditions in the 
interior from the reports relating to the areas visited by the local officers. In 
Nowgong the area between the hills and Kopiii was for most part submerged and 
cut offi from the rest of the district. The < Assam Bengal Railway Lino running 

through this portion is breached and through communication is not likely to be 

resumed for the next two months. There are breaches in Chaparmukh-Silghat line 
and in a few public roads that served the affected areas the rise in water was so 
rapid that the utmost that the people could do was to save their lives and not of 
the many persons reported to have been drowned. But the number of cattle carried 
away by floods must be considerable. The total number of families who have 
nothing to live on is estimated to be about 12,000 to 15,000. Gratuitous relief will 
be needed in most of these cases for at least two months. It will be required 
longer in the case of those who live in parts which are very low lying in Sylhet. 
The effects of the floods wore serious though not so disastrous as in Nowgong. 

The Government of Assam are meeting the situation as best as they can apart 
from placing the relief work on a satisfactory basis. The efforts of local officers are 
concentrated on procuring cattle and seed so that as soon as water subsides people 
may be enabled to resow as extensive an area as possible. The deputy commissioner 
has been authorised to incur such expenditure as may be necessary for the imme- 
diate relief of the distressed. They have also sanctioned a sum of Rs. one lakh 
for agricultural loans in Nowgong and are awaiting the estimate of the amount 
needed for this purpose in Sylhet. They will in due course consider the proposals 
of suspension and remission of the Government dues. Facilities are being afforded 
to people to take timber free from the Government forests for reconstruction of 
houses. Relief Committee has been formed locally but in view of the financially 
depressed condition of the people it is feared the response will be poor. 

His Excellency the Governor has placed at the disposal of each deputy commis- 
sioner concerned Rs. 10,000 out of the balance of 1929 Cachar Flood Relief Fund. 
The area affected is wide and the losses will run into lakhs without including the 
heavy expenditure which the Government must incur later in replacing cattle and 
seed pain. The minimum estimated requirements for gratuitous relief alone are 
a lakh and a half. 


Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

Sir Harry Haig then moved for consideration of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (supplementary) Bill. Sir Harry said there had been alarming rumours of por- 
tentous speeches in preparation over the weekend. He hoped that these rumours were 
not well-founded for the issues underlying the Bill were simple and familiar to the 
ouse. The Home Member said he was reminded of the debate two years ago following 
the second murderous attack on Sir Alfred Watson and an attempt at indiscriminate 
massacre of Europeans and Anglo-Indians at the Railway Institute at Pahartali. 
The House was deeply filled with a feeling of horror and shame. Sir 0. F. Rama- 
Bwamy Iyer, leader of the House, had said : 'I feel ashamed that the Indian should 
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hafe done this’. The spirit of the House on the oocasiou was ; ‘How can we help ? 
Sir Abdur Eahim, Leader of the Opposition, had spid : Tf it were in the power of 
anyone of us or any ^r^oup of this House to suppress this movement we would 
have done it. No cne has been able to suggest what men like ourselves can do to 
help the ac^inistration. I: is primarily for the Government to find out the remedy.” 
bit Harry Haig agreed with the words that it was for the Government to devise 
the remedies but added that it was for the House to give the Government the help 
it ne^ed. Sir Harry, continuing, said: ‘It is naturm that people feel very deeply 
on the occasion of an outrage of that *:ind. I would ask the House not to allow 
Its feeling to cool too much and not to require any continuing stimulus of actual 
outrages to maintain taeir serious interest in this very acute problem.^ As regards 
the nature of the Bill it makes the existing Jaw permanent and removed tho limita- 
Iton of three years to the bfe of the Bill. 

The necessity for the Bill Lad arisen because the Bengal legislation authorising 
detention without trial to which this Act was siipplenentary Tiad been made per- 
manent. The time limit for the existing Act expires in April 1935. It might be 
asked why the Qoverumi.no did not wait till the next session of the Assembly. That 
meant that the Bill could not bo taken up till February or March. 

A Voice i-^Why not earlier ? 

air Barry Haig the hon. member u».dr^fcake to dispose of the matter 

oetore the end of January ? 1 kn^w very well that the hon. member cannot give 
any such undertaking. 

A Voice : — Why not ? 

1 would be unsatisfactory solution. I would 

hon. members to reniembor that wo have at Deoli camp something like 500 


aetgaus. it took us considerable time to prepare accommodation. The Government 
01 nengal have no accommodation for 500 men. It would be quite impossible for 
“9 l^ave the Bengal Government in doubt and ourselves in doubt up to 
witnin a month or two of the expiry of these powers whether they are to be exten- 
ued or not. Continuing, Sir Haig referred to the provisions of the Bill. Firstly, they 
wanted power to detain tfao^ detenus outside Bengal. This principle was accepted 
® House m 1932 at a time when the implications and menace of terrorism 
were not so fully appreciated as they are now. Bengal could not bo expected at 
ne same time to wage a campaign against terrorism and keep in effective segrega- 
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numbers of dangerous men living in surroundings with which they 
were tnoroiighly familiar and a people with whom they have close relations. These 
etenus communicate with friends outside ; they hatch conspiracies. It was 
inerciore necessary to move the worst of them to an isolated locality where these 
onditious did no^xist. The total number of detenus in jails and special camps 
Bengal was l,j(X) to 1,600 while the number at Deoli was 500, Those in Deoli 
were of the worst type ; others were dealt with under an elastic system which 
included home domicile, village domicile, special camp or jail in Bengal. 

Illustrating the experiences of Madras, the Homo Member said that tho jury 
6:^re8sed surprise in tho Madras Conspiracy Case that revolutionaries were 
allowed to influence certain of tho accused. 

Continuing, the Homo Member said that the Bill barred the powers of the High 
courts m respect ot habeas corpus. This was an essential complement of the Ben- 
gal legislation. Continuing, Sir Harry reviewed the situation which had necessitated 
the removal of the tine limit from Bengal Bill. He said that the Government had 
during the last fifteen months, by unremitting pressure, been gradually getting 
control over the movement, first of all bolding it and then making some impression 
on it. But with much that was encouraging, tho Bengal Government at the begin- 
ning of the year felt that there^ was still much to be done. Recruitment was still 
going on, the spirit was still alive and active. In spite of a definite improvement 
thev had still a long way to go ; there was the Chittagong attack on Europeans 
including woi^n and children at a cricket match and the attempt on the life of 
the Bengal Governor at Darjeeling, These powers were now being made 
permanent. Time after time the temporary nature of the provisions had encouraged 
terrorists to hope that they only had to hold out for a limited time and would 
agam get their chance. Conspiracy had been going on for nearly thirty years ; 
each time when conspiracy could bo brought {under control powers had been sur- 
r^der^ and organisation had started working again. It was easy to be wise 
atwr the event but looking back it seemed that this bad been a fundamental mis- 
take m the policy of the Government in the past, a mistake into which they had 
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been led by precisely those arguments of optimism which the House would no 
doubt hear in the debate and a heavy responsibility would rest on those who 
would refuse to be wise even after the event and reject the teachings of experience. 
The Bengal Council accepted this view and the motion for rejecting the proposal to 
make the powers permanent was thrown out by 63 votes to 12 and amendmentB for 
a further temporary extension were lost without a division. 

Sir Harry Haig, concluding, said : '‘We have ^never held, Sir, that these 
measures which are often described as repressive measures would alone bring the 
movement to an end, though we have held and still hold that they are essential 
foundation in the fight against terrorism. Something more is needed and I am 
glad to say that within the last few months there seem to be definite indications 
that is beginning to materialise. It is not the first time I have said in this House 
that what is wanted is the development of active and vigorous public opinion in 
Bengal which will destroy any deliberate or » merely sentimental sympathy with those 
who are not only criminals but, I would hold, are evidently enemies to their own 
country and a disgrace. 

“The Government of Bengal are very fully alive to these considerations ; they 
are working actively to encourage that public opinion which perhaps was called 
forth unmistakably by the senseless outrage on his Excellency the Governor, Sir John 
Anderson, n man w’ho it was fdt had worked ceaselessly and wholeheartedly for 
the good of the people of the province, who had analysed and understood the root 
causes of their discontent and was devoting his remarkable energies to devising a 
remedy. (Applause). But while the House may rest assured that the Bengal 
Government are fully alive to all the advantages that Cran be derived from the 
awakening of public opinion I would ask them to remember that the Bengal 
Government also regard it as essential to continue without a time-limit the powers 
which they possess for dealing with this movement. In pursuit of that policy they 
require and ask for our assistance. I feci convinced that this House will not deny 
them the help they necd.^' (Applause.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra moved that the bill be ci»’culated for eliciting opinion by Aug. 
31. He said that he was moving the circulation of the bill as members had not the 
original Act in their possession and hence were unable io deal satisfactorily with 
the bill. The bill, ns he understood it, dealt wuth terrorist suspects. He was in 
agreement with the Government that the terrorist movement should be cfiectivoly 
tackled but objected to the passing of such a bill as a permanent measure. Buch 
repressive laws have failed to slop terrorism. The time had, therefore arrived to 
try other measures. 

Sir Harry Haig informed Mr. Mitra that the Bengal Government were actively 
interested in other measures as well. 

Continuing, Mr, Mitra said that the bill under discussion could bo passed only 
as a temporary measure. It amounted to a confession on the part of the Government 
of India that the Bengal Government had faibnl. despite all their powers, to check 
the suspects in jails from communicating with their associates outside. The speaker 
had been informed by a high official that even detenus inside the Dooli jail were 
communicating with outside people. Finally. Mr. Mitra gave what he called two 
typical cases of treatment in juil. A young detenue was not allowed to see his 
dying mother who had no relative other than her son. When, however, the Govern- 
ment allowed him to go, his mother died. Another detenue. I). Bose, who was 
nephew of the speaker, w’as arrested after ho had undergone nine months imprison- 
ment for civil disobedience and then confined in a cellar for three and a half years. 
Due to no change in his environments and being cut off from his relatives and 
friends he grew insane and only them was he released. Complaints regarding cases 
of a similar nature had come often to the speaker and he was convinced that the 
methods which the Government were adopting did not meet the situation and 
worked against India and England. Finally, Mr. Mitra detailed the hardships of 
the prisoners, which, ho said, could not be removed by jail visitors, who were 
cither title-holders or contractors. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju and Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai opposed the Home Member^s 
motion from the legal point of view. Mr. Raju had no hesitation in joining the 
Government in putting down terrorism, but he described the Act as a lawless law, 
which was no remedy against lawlessness, for the Act deprived an accused person 
of his fundamental rights, and reminded the House of the views of Sir Alladi 
Krishnaswami Iyer, advocate-general of Madras, on the subject. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said that the Government Lad no right to deprive any 
subject of his fundameutal right of habeas corpus. He asked the new Law Member 
to read the report of th? debate held in 1932 on the original bill and wanted to 
know what view he i )ok on It. The previous Law Member had held that the 
common law right of any nerSv^n was not to be interfered with. Did the present 
Law Member agree with that view ? Had he perused the report of that debate ? 

Mr. Ohuznavt said that terror’sr* did exist, and jdetention outside Bengal was 
absolutely necessary. If ^h^re were defects in the detention camps, those, of course, 
could be removed. , . j. 

Mr. Shafi Daudee opined that terrorism had become a chronic disease and could 
only be checked by creating public opinion apainst it. Measures like ^ the bill under 
discussion were stiffening public opinion against the Government. Things haimening 
in Bengal through the agency of the police were a slur on any civilised Govern- 
ment. (Non-official cheers), 

Capt, Lalchand said that at a time when terrorism was still at its height if they 
do not arm the executive with necessary powers, the country would have to be 
governed by luartiai law. 

Sardar Harbnns Singh Brar attrioUvcd the spread of terrorism to the treatment 
meted out to suspects ns it attracted widc-spread sympathy of other people. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan said that history 'ihowed t rrorist movements had always 
existed in India in the past but it was too much to send a mere suspect outside 
his province to suffer continuous imprisonment. It did not improve the offender. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

24th. JULY:— Mr. K, C, Ncogy^ resuming the debate on the Bengal Bilij said 
that it was not so simple a measure as the Homo Member had depicted it and 
wished the House to endorse principle of detaining people without trial, and added 
that executive judgment could replace judicial pronouncement as a feature of the 
law in Jndia. The Bill was not a natural corollary of Bengal legislation either and 
no official speaker in the Bengal Council had stated that the banishment of detenus 
was contcniphted. If detenus were sent to Deoli in 1932 it was because there was 
congestinu in Bengal jails, but now that civil disobedience was over no such con- 
gestion existed, The only conclusion that could be come to was that the Govern- 
ment wished the suspects to bo terrorised out of terrorism. The Government had 
not even followed the Rowlatt Committee’s recommendation in connection with 
detention of the suspects, nor had they given effect to the Committee's suggestion 
that a non-official Indian having a knowledge of these should be a member of the 
body which decided the question of detaining suspects. Mr. Neogy felt that the 
great impediment in the way of fighting terrorism was that Government measures 
wore operated repreasively. He quoted from the opinion of Mr. J. N. Basu, who 
was a friend of the Law Member, upon the subject as well as from a speech in 
the Bengal Council ot Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin, who was once Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division and condemned the excesses committed by the local 
officials. Mr. ShyarUa Prasad Mookherjee, who had been considered fit for the 
appointment of Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, had also condemned such 
conduct and a retired Inspector of Education, who was respected by all, had 
warned the Government that even staunch loyalists were opposed to the policy. 
Mr. Neogy asked the Home Member, before ho retired from his high office, to order 
an enquiry by High Court Judges drawn from varioua^provinoes in order to ascer- 
tain the truth or otherwise concerning official excesses. Reminding the Government 
of the respect which the British had enjoyed in the past, Mr. Neogy said that he 
opposed the Bill because it was un-British in character. 

The discussion grew interesting when the Law Member rose to meet the argu- 
ments advanced by the Opposition. He gave the history of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts in Bengal and observed that since the Bengal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 had now been made permanent, the Supplementary Act passed by the 
Assembly which was meant to be co-extensive with the Bengal Act should also be 
made permanent as a logical conclusion. Arguments had been advanced, he said, 
that these repressive laws should be suspendSi as they did not succeed in fighting 
terrorism. ‘ Why not suspend the repressive laws for non- political murders and 
dacoities,” he asked. 

Mr. S, O, Mitra replied : These are preventive laws and should not be perma* 
Dent 
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Sir N, N, Sircar : Permanent measures are also subjected to repeal. I am sure 
some Members would come in future who would repeal all respressive laws. 

He dealt at great length with the point raised by Diwan Lalchaud Navalrai that 
the Bill barrecT the jurisdiction of the High Court and contravened the Habeas 
Corpus Act and violated the rights of subjects under unwritten law. He quoted 
extensively from various judgments given by the Calcutta High Court, and 2 decisions 
of the Judicial Committee and referred to the case of Amir Khan of 1870 where Mr. 
Justice Norman held that merely because a particular legislation affected the Habeas 
Corpus Act it could not be beyond the jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature pro- 
vided there existed exigencies justifying such legislation. 

At this stage Diwan Lalehand Navalrai raised a point of order whether any 
legislation affecting the Habeas Corpus Act or any common or unwritten law of 
Great Britain was within the competence of this legislature. 

The Chair ruled that any measure violating any law forming the part of the 
constitution of Great Britain would bo ultra vires provided the allegiance of 
Indian subjects depended on that law alone. But the allegiance of Indian subjects 
was not dependent on the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Strongly opposing the Bill Sir Ahdur Rahim said he understood that tho 
Government of India were coming to the help of the Bengal Government who 
apparently failed to cope with the terrorist menace. But surely he could not sup- 
port putting this measure permanently on the Statute Book. 

Mr. Studd pleaded that terrorist suspects could not be placed for trial as 
publication of the evidence against them or sources thereof would lead to 
danger. 

Sir Ilari Singh Gour characterised the measure as ‘Draconian^ which did not 
discriminate between the guilty and the innocent. Unless the accused was given 
chance of defending himself public opinion against terrorism could not be mobilised. 
Legislation of this kind coula at best bo the messenger of discontent throughout tho 
length and breadth of the country. He warned that nemesis was awaiting the 
reactionary measures all of which were sure of being blotted out by a stronger House 
(cheers). He suggested ‘in-camera' trial of the terrorists so that the danger of puh- 
lication of evidence could be safeguarded. 

Supporting tho Bill Mr. N, N Anklesaria declared that Mahatma Gaudhi was 
the apostle of all subversive movements in ♦he country. Tho root cause of terrorism 
in Bengal was undue favouritism shown to the Muslims. 

After Mr. Amar Dutt spoke a motion for closure was applied. 

Sir Harry Haig stressed that past experience showed that relaxation of repres- 
sive measures had strengthened terrorism. 

Mr. S. Mitra's circulation motion was defeated. The House for the first time in 
this session divided when tho consideration motion was put vote which was carried 
by 60 to 17 votes. The House then adjourned. 

25th. JULY : — The Assembly rejected to-day by 57 votes against 23 the proposal 
of Rai Bahadua B. L. Patil to limit the life of the Bengal Detenus Bill for another 
three years only. Tho amendment of Ran Bahadur Patil was to the effect that 
the original Act, instead of permanently being placed on tho Statute Book, 
as proposed by the Oovernraent, should have a life of six years, which meant only 
three years more. He said that the Government had given no reasons for making 
the Act permanent. Moreover, the Bengal Government had no right to force detenus 
on other local Governments and also cause inconvenience to tho detenus themselves. 

Mr, Muhammad Mnazzam^ opposing the amendment, said that for the preserva- 
tion of law and order it was absolutely necessary that drastic legislation of this 
nature should be kept on the Statute Book for all times. 

Mr, Morgan supported the Government’s proposal. He was glad to observe that 
public opinion against terrorism was strengthening in Bengal. He said that, in say- 
ing that the detention of suspects in Deoli Jail had caused hardship to the deten- 
us, some members were not stating facts. Bengal climate was very much worse than 
Ajmere clmate. 

Mr, J, M, Chatterjee (Bengal official) in a maiden speech gave his experiences of 
a detention camp in order to snow that conditions were not so hard as was reported 
by some members. He opposed the amendment on the ground that the Act could 
be repealed by the legislature at a time when the terrorist movement had ceased. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh feared that if the Bill was passed as a permanent 
measure, thousands of relatives and friends of detenus would Ifeel resentment against 
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Government action and it would spread discontent, which would not be conducive 
to enlisting public opinion against terrorism. 

Mr, B, F. Jadhav, sjnportir.g the amendment, said that in the interests of the 
detenu*^ and the country at large, it was necessary that such measures should be 
discussed in th.i Assembly j-eriodically. 

Sir Barry Haig declared that ia the past the principle of temporary legislation 
to deal with terrorism had been tned, but because the legislation was not 
permanent the movement vOntinued over a long period. As regards the 
mar of certain members oi’ infant.ing thr suspects on other provinces, he said that 
Government policy was not to ap:ead them all over India. They had been kept in 
Camp, where they were looked after in a reasonable way. Concluding, ho 
said that the I^engal Govern rnent had decided that their present policy would last 
BO long as the menace co»u,inued and the Go/ernment of India uad decided to 
help the Bengal Government for the same period. The House then adjourned. 

Separation op Malabar 

JULY : — Tne Assembly discussed non-official resolutions to-day. The House 
resumed further eonsideratijii of the resolution for constitucion of Malabar into a 
separate province, 

Mr. Sitarania Raju supporting said thal Malaoai was satisfied with all consi- 
aerations laid down by the Simon Commission for forming that territory into a 
separate province. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pamhj a quoted resolutions passed by the Malabar Chamber of 
i^ommerce to show that the financial burden involved by the separation would be so 
could not be borne by tax-payers. 

L- oppose the resolution on principle, but said that Orissa 

Malabar ^must undtn before reaching the present stage, which process 

Navalarai emphasised that separation of small provinces from 
large ones was a great mistake. 

ftfTirfifv said that there was no geographical, linguistic or cultural 

Presidoacy "and it ehould not 

favoured the appointment of a Royal Commission to settle the 

’ whither the provinces should be distributed on linguistic 
oasis, or lor any other reasons. ^ 

seerinn as Horae Member. He said that under 

Sr fhr. itlr of India Act, a separate province could be created 

favour nf constitution only if there were strong expression of opinion in 

to forwirrl the local Government and legislature. Ths Ht)iae Member promised 
to whpfhpr the bccretary of 8tato, inviting attention to the point as 

the constitiitim?''nf*^^*^ would or would not be made in the new constitution for 
^ ^ ^ province, should that be found desirable. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer withdrew the resolution. 

Bad Food on Railways 

moved the next resolution urging appointment of a com- 
now for the system of giving contracts and sub-contracts to 
j persons for catering to railway passengers was responsible 
tor s pp(y of bad food at high prices on the railways and to suggest means of 
removing the grievances. 

M said that as a medical man, he was often staggered to see 

deplorable food vended on the railways. He advised that medical officers should 
inspect food and water m railway precincts. 

^F- remarks on a festive occasion said j “the 

less said about it, the better (laughter). Ho promised to forward the debate to 

Iways asking them specificaMy to ask the local advisory committee’s opinions, 
f?® I**® received by the Railway Board they would be given due 

consideration and placed before the Central Advisory Council. 

Rr, ^lauddin Ahmed on this assurance withdrew the resolution. 

Indian Christians in Services 

^i^minated member, representing the Indian Christians, then moved 
ne resomtion that the claims of the Indian Christian community for adequate 
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representation in the services and for representation on any committee to be consti- 
tuted by the decision of which the political future of the community might be 
affected, should be recognized. 

Bhai Parmanand strongly opposed the resolution on principle, as it created a 
spirit of rivalry and jealousy amoiigs various communities. The Assembly at this 
stage adjourned till the dOth. 

Indian Dock Labourers’ Bill 

30th. JULY The passage of the Indian Dock Labourers’ Bill, giving effect to the 
convention concerning protection against accident was easy, there being very few 
speeches and Sir Jopesh Bhore was cheered at the third reading. Mr. Matin Choudhry 
welcomed the bill as a step in the right direction. Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami 
Mudaliar wanted the maritime Indian States to fall in a line with British India. 

Haja Bahadur Krishnamachari agreed but wanted the Government of India to 
obtain the unfettered opinion of the States without much of the powers of persua- 
sion as were often employed. Mr Lalchand Navalrai justified the amendments in 
the select committee. Mr. B, Das suggested that Indian princes should not be 
allowed to represent India at the League of Nations if they did not give effect to 
the conventions. 

On the motion of Sir Nripendra Sircar^ the House passed the Bill amending 
certain enactments and repealing certain other enactments. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an amendment which gave the Governor-General 
power to certify a passenger as a fit person for sailing who had been inoculated 
against cholera within a period to be prescribed by him and not six months as 
laid down in the Merchant Shipping Act. 

The Government opposed the amendment which was rejected. 

Sea Customs Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. A. J, Baisman moved that the Bill amending the Sea Customs Act be 
taken into consideration. He said that under sec. 42, Sea Customs Act of 1878, a 
drawback of seven-eighths of the customs duty paid on goods on importation was 
repayable at the time of re-export of the goods subject to certain conditions. The 
Government of India had long felt that the grant of the drawback on used goods 
was wrong in principle and they now decided that payment of such drawback be 
discontinued except iu special cases to be proscribed by rules. The Government, he 
assured the House, proposed to consult the interests concerned before enforcing 
these rules. He informed the house that only one objection had been received, 
namely, from the Automobile Association against the non-nfund of the duty on 
cars belonging to tourists. But, said the speaker, the Government had under 
consideration the introduction of a system which now obtjuned in the European 
countries, namely, that cars bo allowed to come duty-free into India on a 
guarantee from the Automobile Aasociatioa that the owner intended to take it back 
after his tour or visit. Ju case the owner failed to take the car back the Automobile 
Association would have to pay the duty to the Government. 

Mr. Q-aya Prasad Singh wanted to know whether the rule-making powers were 
not too wide and hoped that before making rules Government would consult the 
general public. 

The motion for consideration was passed. The house next discussed the Bill clause by 
clause. Sir Leslie Hudson moved an amendment to the second clause which as amen- 
ded read that the Governor-General ‘may subject to the condition of previous publica- 
tion from time to time by notificaiiou in the Gazettee of India make rules in respect 
of goods which have been taken into use between importation and exportation’. The 
Government accepted the amendment which was passed without any further 
discuBsiou. The house passed the Bill. 

Other Bills 

On the motion of Mr. Sanjiva Roio the House also passed the Bill amending 
the Negotiable Instruments Act as passed by the Council of State and reported by 
the select committee and the Bill amending the Indian Trust Act as passed by the 
Council of State. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Steel Protection Bill 

3 lit. JULY : — Sir Joseph Bhore was cheered as he rose and moved the considera- 
tion of the Steel Protection Bill. Sir Joseph Bhore moved for ^reference of the Bill 
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to a select committee constituting of Sir Abdur Rahim, Dewan Bahadur A. Rama- 
awami Mudaliar, Messrs H. P. Mody, B. Das, S. C. Sen, R. P. Bagla, R. S. Sarma, 
Sir Hari Singh Oour, Mr. S. K. Mahupatra. Sir i-eslie Hudson, S. Amin Khan. 
Muazzam Sahib, Si” .i.nios Gngg, Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph Bhore with ins- 
tructions to report on or hefoie Monday, Aug. 13, 

Sir Joseph Bhore said the consideration of the case of the steel and iron indust- 
ry was a simpler task tnan of cot'ir- textile. This industry was concenirated in 
a few centres and its pr./ducts did not vary very greatly in character and quality 
and comparisons of prices wer<" generally more easy and reliable. They had to ans- 
wer four queptions. namcl>, (1) hi^s the industry utilized the period of protec- 
tion to improve its efficiency ? If the answer is in the the affirmative (2) has 
that improvement been purchased at an unduly or disproportionately high cost to 
the consumer ? (3) if the price pud has not oeen excessive should protection be 
continued and (4) if protecMon is continueu what should be the extent of that pro- 
tion ? Answering the first quesiioii affirm itiv ly Sir Joseph Bhore said that this was 
achieved despite the reduced demand during the present wave of depression and 
said the Tariff Board’s fi«iaing was that no general charge of inefficiency could be 
brought against Mie TaUs. According to the Board no complaint reached as regards 
the quality of steel us( d by railways and engineering works which had indeed found 
the company’s products satisfactory and fully up the standard required. The 
result of the finding was that a h’gh stanaard of efficiency had been pursued and 
achieved. Judged by prices the results were encouraging for Sir Joseph Bhore quot- 
ed statistics to show that the prices bad gone down. In the case of rails it had gone 
down from R^. 82 per ton in 1927 to Rs. 58 per ton in May, 19.14 : plates from Rs. 
103 to Rs. 66, bars from R‘«. 87 to Rs. 56 and galvanised sheets from Rs. 254 to 
Rs. 119. Thus a material improvement had taken place in the efficiency of the indus- 
try under the policy of discriminating protection. Sir Joseph Bhore said that he 
did not know of any other major industry which could compare with iron and steel 
industry in abundance and the quality of raw material necessary for its products. Let 
it not be forgotten this industry was a key industry of national importance and it 
played a great part during the war. In assessing the profits and losses of the com- 
pany they should consider the advantages gained by way of stimulation of several 
subsidiary industries the benefit of whose money value could not be accurately 
placed. Jf they were very satisfied that the industry had used protection to improve 
itseif in efficiency and organisation and further that within a measurable distance 
of tim^* it could stand the outside challenge of competitive rivals then they would be 
justified in extending proteotion in public interest. Having made sacrifices in the 
past the country could not allow its obejetive to slip away when it was almost 
within sight. Rir .Tnseph, continuing, contended that the reduction in expenses which 
the board in 1926 had anticipated would bo achieved in the year 1933-34 had been ex- 
ceeded, which meant that the industry had done better than it was thought it 
could or would do. The industry had made such progress in efficiency that over five 
important articles, namely, rails, fishplates, tested structurals and tested plates the 
board had declared that the Indian products required no protection at all, while in 
the case of seven other articles a very largo reduction in the prevailing rates had 
been recommended. This result was welcome from the point of view of the consum- 
er. Except in the case of tested structurals lower duty had been recommended in 
other cases. There was a prospect now that in the next seven years the industry 
would be able to stand on its legs and need no further protection. 

Referring to the preferential duties proposed for the United Kingdom, Sir Joseph 
Bhore announced that as the result of correspondence, his Majesty’s Government 
had agreed to allow free import of Indian pig iron as against a duty of 33 one 
third imposed against foreign countries. (Applause.) 

Sir Joseph Bhore further announced that his Majesty’s Government had also 
agreed to give sympathetic consideratiou to the Indian case regarding manganese. 

Sir Joseph Bhore further remarked that the case regarding tested plates and the 
levy of excise duties would bo dealt with by the Finance Member. Sir Joseph 
Bhore specially dealt with the board’s recommendations regarding supply of billets 
for re-rolling industry and supply of tin bars for the tin plate industry. He hoped 
Tatas would supply billets for re-rolling at Rs. 64 plus the excise duty, but if Tatas 
T^re unable to do so Government would reduce the revenue duty to the extent 
that may be necessary to enable re-rolling mills to obtain billets at Rs, 64 plus 
the excise duty. Similarly as regards the tinplate industry, Tatas had been asked 
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to revise their a^j^reement with the tinplate company to reduce the present 
excessive profit and sell these for Es. 64 plus the excise duty, but if by the end 
of March, l9.-i5 Tatas fail to modify the arrangement, Government would have to 
consider necessary steps to bring about the result. Ho did not wish this to be 
treated as a threat and would rather appeal to the noble ideals of the founders of 
Tatas (applause) to ask Tatas to help subsidiary industries. 

Dealing with the excise duty. Sir Joseph Bhore said that the Tariff Board esti- 
mated the loss of customs revenue to be Rs. 60 lakhs but as part thereof would be 
made through galvanised sheets, Government had to realize the balance through the 
imposition of an excise duty. As Tatas alone produce steel ingots the duty would 
be easily collected and would be spread over the whole range of steel products and 
would not unduly weigh against the particular production. He assured the House 
that the excise duty was not meant to form a permanent feature of the fiscal sys- 
tem, but its removal or reduction would depend on the general financial position. 
Concluding Sir Joseph Bhore said that the board^s recommendation balanced fairly 
the interests of the industry and the consumers and asked the House to accept 
the proposals based on the report. 

The first speaker on the non-official side was Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury, 
gave his support to the protective scheme. If India was to be economically inde- 
pendent, then this protection was necessary. If Tatas had not been able to dispense 
with the protection given during these years, it is because of the unprecedented 
depression, as a result of which Tata received during the last four years only Rs. 2 
lakhs worth of orders from the railways as against over Rs. 7 lakhs anticipated 
originally by the Tariff Board. From the tax-paver’s point of view, the industry 
benefitted the Indian exchequer, for during the War it gave Rs. 6 crores to the 
Government over the price of 300,000 tons of steel supplied. Mr. Choudhry exhaus- 
tively examined the record of the welfare work by Tatas and said that it was one 
of which any institution could be proud and on that account alone Tatas deserved 
further protection. But he asked now even Sir Joseph Bhore could swallow the 
bitter pill of imperial preference introduced by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. J5. Das characterized the bill as giving protection to the British and not the 
Indian steel industry. The Government had gone behind the policy laid down in 
1923, It was better for the Government to give no protection and let the industry 
function under normal revenue duties than to bring forward such a measure. Mr. Das 
contended that the piesent Assembly did not represent public opinion and challenged 
the Government to bring this measure up next February and see the verdict of the 
country. He protested that the proposal that tested and untested steel should sell at 
the same price would cause a serious handicap to Talas. 

Mr» Siiarama Raju, while congratulating Bir Joseph Bhore on getting preferen- 
ces in the United Kingdom market for Indian pig iron and a favourable^ considera- 
tion of the case of manganese, alluded to the figures of imports of these in the 
British market. Regarding pig iron he contented that India had been exporting 
more to foreign markets than to the United Kingdom. In fact, Japan had been 
India’s best customer. Mr. Raju also wanted to know how much Indian goods 
were re-exported to other countries from there. Ho did not want to stand in the 
way of Tatas getting protection, but it should not bo at the ruin of other 
industries or impose too much of burden on the taxpayer, Mr. Raju had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

lit. AUGUST Mr. Sitaram Raju resuming the Steel Bill discussion to-day 
opposed the Bill on behalf of the consumers. 

Sir Leslie Hudson deplored that when the Government were not able to restore 
the five per cent cut and brought forward emergency budgets they should abolish 
revenue duties in respect of certain steel products for which he found no justifica- 
tion. Nor could he approve of the imposition of excise duty whose only corollary 
was that whenever any industry enjoying protection became self-sufficient it should 
be subjected to excise duty. 

Agreeing with Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. Mody lodged emphatic protest against the 
abolition of revenue duties on certain British steel products and imposition of 
excise duty which would apply even to the unprotected products. He asserted that 
the Tariff Board had no business to meddle with revenue considerations. 

Mr. Mody quoted figures and maintained that the scale of protection proposed 
in the Bill in respect of certain articles fell far short of an effective protection. He 
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suggested that some differentiation should be made between the tested and un- 
tested bars. He stressed the all-round national importance of the steel industry 
and pleaded for its protestlon. 

S«r James Qrigg m'*eti:ig argfuments advanced against the levy of Excise duty 
on certain stee* products, st^Ued that the loss estimated due to the lowering of import 
duties was about Rs. 30 lakhs which could not be met by the imposition of 
higher revenue duties '>n structurals or on galvanised sheets— revenue duties in 
respect of articles on whieh nc protective duty is wanted if the law of diminishing 
return would operate. I'he only course left to meet the loss was to have excise 
duty which, however, is not likely to be a p rmanent feature, as regards differen- 
tiation in duties on the United Kingdom and continental products concerned, he 
asserted that continental products we-e quoted at dumping prices and so the United 
Kingdom had to be given some prerereece. But that will not harm the Indian 
industry. He announced that 10 per cent, import duty on machinery would be 
removed as soon as the finances improved 

Messrs. Nr^valrai, Oayaprasad Singh and Azhar AH spoke on the Bill. Mr. 
S, C. Mitra enquired why the Tatas should not pr idjce sted at the cheapest rate 
when India produced pig iron cheapest. After Mr, Thampan had made some observa- 
tions the House a‘'^journcd. 


Bengal Reguldtton (1818) Repeal Bill 

2nd. AUGUST In the Asaemby to-day, Mr. Amarnath Dutt moved his Bill 
proposing the n^peal of the Bengel R''gulation of 18 18 . Mr. Dutt g.ave a historical 
rctrospoct to show that the Regulation was enacted in unusual time for maintaining 
alliancTS between the Government aud the Foreign Governments, but now it was 
worked for quiie ditferent purposes and against persons who by their very nature 
oould not have harboured violent intentions— persons like Aswni Kumar Dutta. 

Captain Lalchand said that in the performance of their duty of safeguarding the 
persons and property of its citizens the Government had to resort to strong 
“leiwires. Otherwise, nothing but chaos would prevail. 

Mr. D. K, Lahiri Chandhury opined that terrorism could only be stamped out 
by the co-operation of the people, aud not by repressive laws which, on the other 
hand, promoted terrorism. 

frit (olBcial, Bengal) said that behind all the manifestations of 

rne terrorist movement th(3re was some power which .was a source of mischief, 
jn orcler to tackle this hidden power the Government must have certain powers, 
anci the power conferred by the Rogulition was probably the only power ( A voice : 

M ^ ''^bich thia State had for exercising in such emergencies. 
frLn p r. 1 V Foreign Secretary, said that 75 per cent, of the object of 

^ nothing to do with internal commotion, but concerned foreign 

and political relations. Among the numerous States on the border of India where 
persona rule prevailed dynasties rose and fell and refugees entered India, It was 
Government to possess power to regulate the movements of these 
escaped and caused mischief in their country. From the point 
mnnfr I’clations aloHc it would be impracticable to deprive the Govern- 

® powers they possessed at present. 

lein doubted whether the present civilisation required an obso- 

lete measure, which was purely un-Bntish and unlawful. 

Rrtiffn appealed for its rejection, even as the 

House only six months ago had decided. Let the House decide whether such a 
Government had, should be taken away from them at 
torr^iarv?^^ stige of constitutional progress, when there were two menaces, namely, 
commuuisrn. lerronsra was the public enemy number one, and coni- 
W enemy number two. Sir Henry Oraik explained 

nrZr coemies were traced and, on what amount of officially sifted evidence, in 

victims of terrorists or anarchists. 
beL ^fr regulation was being abused. Lord Morley had 

n’ statesman of the doctrinnaire school of liberal 

thro^thpr un pressure to rc^peal this regulation. On 

# frU stated clearly the circumstances which justified the 

tpH i?i .^*1 ru ^^/ulation and those very formidable and obscure circumstances exis- 
could Government of India, while deploring its necessity, 

could not part with powers which it gave to the executive. ^ 
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Sir Henry Craik here gave a clear exposition of how in the Punjab under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act which almost similar powers to the Government 
they had to intern certain individuals and how without such prompt action the 
lives of the intended victims would have been risked. They even know when, how 
and where the anarchists planned attempt of their crime. Statements made by the 
0. I. D. officers were found in 95 per cent of cases to bo well founded. The 
Government would strongly oppose any attempt to deprive them of a very valuable 
instrument to save very valuable lives, both Indian and British. Let the House 
recall the fact that only a few days ago at Chicago the American Government had 
to shoot the public enemy number one. In India, the anarchist came with his 
abominable cult and diabolical ingenuity, and his attempt was deliberately to 
paralyse and render ineffectual the whole machinery of the Government. Communism, 
though not so dangerous as anarchism, was a growing danger in certain parts of 
India, as Communists d( rived inspiration and financial help from the Communist 
International with the objective of an armed revolution to subvert not only the 
existing form of Government but the whole fabric ot the society. 

He said : ‘‘One member attacked me in respect of the reply I gave yesterday about 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose that the Government of India consulted the local 
Government, and he implied that, by this consultation the Government of India 
exceeded the rights, statutory or legal, and had shutiled off the responsibilities. In 
regard to that 1 am whidly unrepentant. I don’t, for a moment, say that the 
Government of India by consulting the local Government, have evaded their res- 
ponsibility. In fact, I go further and say that the Government of India would have 
been very much to blame if it had come to a decision in a case of that sort with- 
out consniling the lo^al agency, the Government of Bengal”. 

Sir Hai^i Sinfjh Qo}ir pointed to the unanimous report of the Tleprossive Laws 
Committees, to which the Government members also affixed their signatures. 
Why did not the Government now support that pledge ? Government were effecti- 
vely dealing with Terrorists and Communists with the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
Then, why retain the regulation which denied numerous innocent persons the right 
to prove their innocence ? The House at this stage adjourned. 

The Steel Protection Bill (Contd ) 

3rd. AUGUST : — The Assembly held an additional sitting to-day in order to con- 
clude the debate on the Steel Protection EKcise Duty Bill and refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee. Mr. Ramasicami Mudaliar dealt first with the speech of the Finance Member 
which, though bereft of rhetoric, had a groat amount of subtlety about it. The first 
question to debate was whether the removal of the revenue duty on tested struetu- 
rals was justified. He said that for fifteen years they had been hearing Finance 
Members regarding the difference between protective duties and revenue duties and 
had been none the wiser for it. 

The Finance Member had fallen into the same confusion of which ho accused 
Mr. Mody. The fact of the muttor was that the Finance Member had not read all 
the literature on the subject and the de bate which took place in the Assembly in 1923. 
The revenue duty on tested struct ur.ils would yield two Kkhs and the FinaiK^e 
Member would, as years rolled by, know that he could not afford to give up 
even a thousand rupees. The Taiitf Board went entirety outside its terras 
of reference which required protection of the Indian industry, and not of the 
industry aboard. He hoped that, this act of the Taiiff Board would not be consider- 
ed a precedent for the future and that revenue duties would continue to exist for 
financial reasons. In this case, of course, the revenue duty was also helpful to somo 
engineering works in India and the noble gesture of the Congress. Proceeding, Mr. 
Mudaliar described the Tarifl Board’s recommendation as well as the Government’s 
acceptance thereof to reduce the duty on galvanised sheets as ‘'most extraordinarily 
surprising and improper”. The Board had looked at this question with a complete 
lack of judicial impartiality. Ho recalled the history of the protective duty on gal- 
vanised sheets and the Ottawa Conference observations as to the preference on this 
article and said that internal consumption in this respect had grown and India 
could not, therefore, export bar to England for conversion into galvanised sheets. 
The Finance Member hinted at a political calamity if this is not given to the 
Biitish manufacturer. I can even appreciate that argument, but then, don’t come 
and call this a protective measure. And you come forward and justify this as 
necessary in the interests of the agriculturists because you say that galvanised sheets 
are required by the agriculturists. What do you know of the conditions of the 
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agriculturists ? Continuing, Dewaii Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar asked the House 
to read the piteous representations made by European firms working in India for 
protection. Every European firm working in India was as much entitled to pro- 
tection PS an Incfian firm but here was a case of so-called rationalized industry of 
England, which undercut fin is in India. They had taken away the orders for the 
Narbadda bridge, and engineering firms in India were praying for orders for the 
Hovrrah Bridge?, a like of which wor^^ ocjuirsd only once iii a lifetime. Had the 
Finance Member forgotten th ‘Buy British*’ slogan placarded all over England ? 

Sir James Origg : That includes Empir^' goods. 

Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar \ — Yes but what about the slogan of “home consump- 
tion in homo markets” \ What we too want in India is home market for home 
consumption (cheers). Dewan Bahadur said that if the Tariff Board’s proposals were 
accepted, the engineering fi’^ms in Calcutta would lose all custom to the Calcutta 
Branch of a British Company. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that before he sat on the S'lect Committee he would 
like to know whether it would bu open in tbo Committee to move omission of the 
excise duty. 

Sir James Grigg said that a point of principle was for the chair to decide, but 
the Government regarded the cxciSe duty a vital part of the Bill, and its loss 
would be (qui valent to the loss of the Bill. 

The Pj'esidtnt ruled that the principle to which the House would be comraitfed 
by referring the Bill to a Select Committee was that the iron steel industry required 
protection (opposition cheers). It might be, that in the opinion of the Government 
the excise duty was essential to make good the loss, but the principle of the Bill 
was one of the protection to the steel industry. 

Sir Abdtir RaHm resuming said that that being the position he would support 
thf- Bill, as on ground of national defence alone Jamshedpur works deserved pro- 
tection. Concluding, !Sir 4bJur Rahim expressed the opinion that British industrialists 
with their keen business acuraou would be able to take the maximum advantage of 
the preference granted to them. 

Sir Joseph Shore replying to the debate said that it was not necessary for him to 
reply in dciail, as it was the general desire of the House that the Bill should goto Select 
Committee. Sir Joseph added that Government did not intend it to be a permanent 
imposition and assured the Assembly that it would be removed as soon as financial 
consid .Tatums permitted. The objection to the e.xci8e duty was based on misappre- 
hension. Bir Joseph Bhore next referred to Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar’s remarks, 
and said that over galvanised sheets, Government proposal benefitted the agricultur- 
ist consumers to the? extent of forty-eight lakhs, Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar had 
wanted galvanised sheets to come at the same price into India, whether from Britain 
or continent. He was wrong in supposing that one hundred and sixty rupees per 
Ion for British sheets left a large margin of profit. The Ottawa Committee’s report 
did not support that veiw. The motion for a Select Committee was passed without 
division. The House then adjourned till the 6tb. 

Bengal Criminal Law Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

6th. AUGUST : — On the House resuming discussion on the Bengal Detenus BilJ 
Mr. PahVs attempt to insert a now clause, namely that section 4 of the Bengal Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Supplementary Act of 1932 shall bo omitted, proved abortive. 
Daring the third reading of the Bill, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed atributed all terrorist 
evils in Bengal to the defective system of the University of Calcutta, which had led 
to the dwindling of the predominant position the Bengalees once held both in Go- 
vernment and outside. 

Strongly objecting to the measure of extern m(?nt of Bengal detenus being made 
permanent, Mr. Satish Sen quoted extracts from Government reports showing that 
there was no justification for it. He maintained that relaxation of repressive laws 
was not responsible for the increased recrudescence of terrorist activities. 

Mr. S. C, Mitra asserted that the Bill should be thrown out. Why, in the vast 
province of Bengal, ho asked, the Government should not find some segregated place 
to confine the detenus ? Mr, Mitra pointed out the various difficulties regarding 
interviews and correspondence if the detenus were to be sent outside Bengal. Ho 
deplored the Government’s refusal of interviews with detenus and read letters, sta- 
ting that the relatives of the detenus at Deoli had for months together no informa- 
tion about their wards. “We are now speaking of tested and untested steer*. Mr. 
Mitra said, “but where is the tested, untested or even fabricated evidence against the 
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detenus justifying their externmcnt ?’’ Continuing, Mr. Mitra referred to the cona- 
munal riots of Dacca, in which a responsible official brought false charges against 
Hindus and yet the action of the official concerned was shielded. By the present 
Bill even the little sense of British justice, which Indians had, would be gone and 
the future generation would hold those Government officials, who were responsible 
for such Bill and, therefore, for fostering terrorism in Bengal as being public ene- 
mies of the State. 

Mr. Bhagairam Puri, recording protest against the Bill, asked why the Govern- 
ment did not wait to bring this Bill before the Assembly next January. Where 
was the hurry for it ? Mr. Puri contended that terrorism or anarchism was but a 
passing phase and not a permanent feature of Bengal life, and so, such a legisla- 
tion should not be given a permanent lease of life on the statute book. It was 
opposed to all rules of justice. 

Mr. B, Das attributed the terrorist phase to acute unemployment in Bengal 
as well as to terrorising methods of the Government, which incarcerated Mr. 

Gandhi on his return from the Bound Table Conference. In fact, terrorism would 

not have revived itself but for the Government imprisoning him. Yet there was 
Mr. Anklcsaria in the Assembly, who bad the audacity to describe Mr. Gandhi as 
an apostle of all subversive movements in India. No Parsee would subscribe to this 
view of Mr. Anklcsaria, who evidently was trying to hobnob with the Sanatanists 
of Guzrat for his election to the Assembly. 

Diwan Ramasmami Mudaliar, on behalf of the Independents, informed that 
his Party would vote against the Bill as the Government was not prepared to limit 
the life of the Bill to three years. 

The Home Member, replying to the debate, said that the decision of the Govern- 
ment to make powers permanent did not mean that the Act would necessarily 

remain on the statute book for ever. It merely meant that so Jong as the terrorist 

danger was an imminent one, this very valuable weapon would be available to be 
used. When the movement would finally be brought under control, there was no 
reason why this Act should not bo repealed. It was only permanent in the sense 
that the Government wanted it to be continually available so long ns the danger, 
for which the Act was required, was present. Sir Henry Craik assured Dr. Zia- 
uddiii that the Bengal Government were giving anxious consideration to the question 
as to how far the system of education was helping the recruitment of terrorists. 
Sir Henry said that by this law the Government did not hope finally to crush the 
movement. Causes were deeper than that and social and economic factors would 
require a careful examination, but it should not be beyond the wit of man to devise 
some escape from these difficulties. 

The purpose of establishing the DeoU Camp was really to put detenus in an 
inaccessible place where the Government had made elaborate rules regulating the 
condition of life of detenus. Mr. B. C. Mitra, the champiou of detenus, had made 
a statement from interested parties, but Bir Henry Craik assured that he would 
see that no abuses took place and would pay a personal visit to the Deoli Camp as 
soon as possible. He further assured that there was no hunger-strike at Deoli. 

The House divided and passed the Bill by 54 against 34 votes. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 


Assam Criminai. Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

7th. AUGUST Questions over. Sir Henry Craik moved that the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Supplementary Bill be taken into consideration. 

In moving for consideration of the Bill, the Home Member said that the necessity 
lor the present Bill arose out of the fact that the Assam Council had recently passed 
a measure barring the jurisdiction of the High Court in respect of persons arrested 
and detained under that measure which was vltra vires of that Council. 

Mr, Phookan pointed out that the original Act, which was sought to be supple- 
mented, was not available in the library and therefore until the members knew what 
the original Act was, they could not form any opinion on the new bill. 

On the Leader of the House agreeing to print and circulate the Assam Act, his 
suggestion to postpone consideration of the bill till Monday next was accepted. 

Carriage by Air 

On the motions of Sir Frank Noyesj the Bill to give effect in British India to 
convention for unification of certain rules relating to international carriage by air 
and the Bill to make better prorision for control of the manufacture, possession, 
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nse, operation, sale^ import and export of air^crafts as reported by the Select Oom* 
mittee were taken into consideration and passed witbou*^ any amendment. 

Mechanical Lighters Bill 

The House also passed on the motion of the Finance Member the Mechanical 
Lighters Bill as reported by the Select Committee which suggested the imposition of 
excise duty of Ks. 1-8 on every lighter instead Rs. 2 as originally proposed. 

Mr, Bhupat Singh tried without success to cat down the amount of duty to Re. 1, 
nor was £)r, Ziauddin successful when he wanted to insert a ne’.z clause making the 
section relating to raisinp; the customs duty by corresponding excise duty over and 
above the revenue duU of 50 per cent ad va!of''m, immediately operative, leaving the 
other sections to the Governor-Gener'?l-*n-Counf!l. 


Indian Navy (Discipline) B^ll 

Col, Lumhy then mojed the reference to a select committee of the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Bill. He said that the bill was ci*culat^d last February and the opinions 
received were favourable to the bill and no point which had not been discussed in 
the Assembly had been raised by those who expressed opinions on the bill. Dealing 
first with the suspicion voiced in the previous debates. Col. Lumby said that the 
naval policy of the Government of India was i*ot to bai.d big ships but to have a 
small squadron for local naval defenco of India’s coasts, harbours and Indian ship- 
ping, such as the destruction of enemy submarines, conveying of ships from port 
to port, destroying mines laid by 'jnernies, etc. As for the otner objection, he said 
that by passing the bill the navy would not cost India any more than it did at 

P resent. Indianization was progressing. Out of 117 officers three were already 
ndians and in two years they would be 14. The ratio of two British to one 
Indian officer was not sacred and could be changed, but at present there was no 
keenness among Indian boys for entry into this service. He hoped that this would 
improve after the bill is passed and the navy gets additional status and prestige by 
i^ing called the Royal Indian Navy. As for the constitutional objection, he held 
that so long as defence was a reserved subject they could not make their decisions 
sumect to the vote of the legislature, but the Government of India were definitely 
pledged to consult the legislature before lending its navy to the British Govern- 
meat for defensive purposes other than those of India. Col. Lumby appealed 
to the House to give encouragement to a service which had been very much dis- 
appointed for the past six years for not being able to get a better status and pres- 
tige and was sure that members who helped in passing the bill would never regret 
Having done so. (Applause). 

considering the bill two questions required 
created the Indian navy, and when with these 
whtn ?t fa opened the attack on the bill in the last occasion 

rwiimlnt ho reinforced the 

a. * • I- Calcutta {Mr. B. Daa : 8a.y Loyalist 

MnsWntl^n w«B a“ ta***“‘ should not be passed at a time when the new 

Dublic fa “? T spcakcr expressed the discontent of the general 

I“dianization and disappointment that India’s quota for 
that In^ia pnnM^n'rtf Great Britain under the armament limitation so 

^MtfoD in fafir nL** M ‘he consent of Britain for a 

n their navy. Mr. Baju had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Otd«‘e« ‘he discussion on the Navy Bill to-day, Sir Benry 

Mch a wav as^?^ “0‘*«y ‘he Bill iS 

The Roval^T^Hiin ***® Indian marine the nucleus of the Indian Navy. 

motion ‘**® ®‘®®‘®‘^ members, to reject the select committee 

which the ® cqnvincing.speech pointed out the dangers to 

whlSin effeef ^A^ hy giving*^ its sanction to tBe BiU 

Navy and Parli^^?ai!f*i^**® a“1.'“r 5^®^^ ***® ®“‘*'® ‘he British 

povra to be exer?iMWo"a^,^T'.?**>'®^ ^®^® P®y without any controlling 

^ep^erona Tai^^ ® The situation, he maintained, wai 
wcipline in object of the bill was to introduce the same standard of 

oiscipime in Indian Navy so that in time of war, Britain might easily bring into 
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reqaisition Indian Naval forces for which India would pay but over which she 
would have no control. 

Mr. B, Das, apeakinp: on the Bill, objected to sanction of Indian navy being crea- 
ted before the Army expenditures of other countries and showed how India iii com- 
parison with her revenues spent lavishly on the Army. This was due to India’s be- 
ing a subordinate country. 

In a fiery speech Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar asked the House to 
reject the Bill altogether before they knew what would be the constitutional position 
of India with regard to the defence problems, whether India would have a free hand 
and control over her navy and whether the Indian Navy would be used outside 
Indian water without the consent of Indian legislatures. Continuing, Dewan Bahadur 
Bamsawnmy Mudaliar said it was improper to say that no objection should be taken 
to the Bill because India had committed herself in the Bound Table Conference to 
defence being a reserved subject and leaving the control over defence to the Viceroy. 
He referred to what happened at the Bound Table Conference and asked 8ir N ripen 
Bircar to bear him out, 

After Col, Lumhy replied the Select Committee motion was carried by 58 against 
34 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Christians in Services 

9tfa. AUGUST In the Assembly to-day the Indian Christian community came 
in for much sympathy and fraternal consideration in course of the speeches made 
by Dewan Bahadur Mndaliar^ Sir Harisingh Dour, Mr. Agqartval, Dr, Ziauddin 
and others who agreed that the claims of the Indian Christian community for 
adequate representation in the Public Services and committees to be set up for 
settling the constitutional future of India, should be recognised. 

Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar said that Indian Christians like certain other minority 
communities had no extra-territorial inclinations and did not look either to Mecca 
or Japan for inspiration, They are children of the soil and they are Indians first 
and last. 

Mr. Trivedi replying on behalf of the Government showed by quoting statistics 
that Indian Christians were represented in the services controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India much in excess of the proportion of their population. Assuring that 
their claims for representation in the constitutional committees would be considered, 
he asked Mr. De Souza to withdraw his resolution. 

After strongly criticising the Government for their scanty attention given to the 
Indian Christians, Mr. De Souza wanted permission of the House to withdraw his 
resolution which the House stoutly refused, the Government Benches remaining neutral. 
The resolution was ultimately accepted amidst prolonged cheers. 

Improvement or Coal Trade 

Mr. Ohuznavi then moved his resolution asking the House to appoint a committee 
to enquire as to how far the present abnormal depression in Indian coal trade and 
industry was due to the work of the State-owned railway collieries and present sur- 
charge of railway freight on coal and other causes and to suggest ways and means 
for its improvement, 

The importance of coal as a key and basic industry and as being vital to the 
economic structure of India was emphasised by Mr. Ghuznavi in support of his re- 
solution. He declared that coal was a national asset and of all the countries in the 
Empire, India ranked only second to Great Britain in the volume and production 
of coal. Mr, Ghuznavi said that some form of control of the potential productive 
capacity of mines can alone raise the prices to a higher economic level. Some other 
factors upon the removal of which depends to a great extent the improvement in 
the trade position include (i) acquisition and development of uneconomic State- 
owned ana Company-owned railway collieries, the railways being the single largest 
consumer of coal in India ; (ii) high railway freight of 15 p. c. surcharge on long 
distance coal trafiQc ; (iii) difiereutial treatment to C. P. coal in the matter of railway 
freight ; (iv) increased and increasing substitution of oil fuel in the place of coal 
and (v) numerous taxes and cesses which no other industry except coal is required 
to pay. Beferring to the present resolution which should not be made an excuse 
for delaying the restriction scheme, Mr. Ghuznavi said that he had] the support of 
collieries representing four-fifths of the total output and had the backing ox three 
premier organisations like the Indian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion and the Indian Colliery-owners’ Association. 
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i/n P.B. Ran, Financial ComraisBioner, replying said that Mr. 
changed his views in as much as two years ago the latter advocated tne lowering gi 
prices in coal whereas to-c*ay he wanted to raise the price in coal. 

On assurances beino; that the Government would enquire into the cooaitiw 

of the coal trade, Mr. Gnuznrvi \vitbdrew his resolution. The House then adjournea 
till the 13th. 

Assam Criminal Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

AUGUST :~Que8^'ons over, the Assembly resumed discussion of A®!* 
am Bill. A/r. Phoofcan objectea to the measure cn two grounds, namely, that it 
was bad in law to detrin persons indefinitely without trial ‘on evidence tendwea 
which was not tested and that the law was unnecessary specially in his province where 
even boyish pranks of frightening rlhcrs with ♦oy pistols or use or crackers even 
on festive occasions were abbcnt. Continuing Mr. Phooktin said thaPt the procedure 
adopted in detaining persons on mere suspicion without trial is looked upon with 
grave suspicion by the public. He warned the Government that by the introduction 
of the measure, the Government cannot achtuve tb'^ii object. ^ • j 

Amidst loud cheers, Mr. AT. O'. Neojy rose to oppose the Bill. He emphasised 
that BO for as Bengal is coucenitd, the right of appeal is not now looked upon 
as a valued one as in almost all cases, persons convicted by Special Tribunals who 
succeed in getting themselves acquitted on appeal aie immediately arrested under 
the preventive sections of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He deplored 
Government’s undermining respect of the people in the British judicial systein which 
has been so long working as a h ilwaik against all anti-Government agitation and 
observed that High Courts should be saved from such humiliation. He even asked 
if the High Courts had that amount of independence which they generally enjoy 
in dealing with political cases. In Bengal, he said, public confidence had been 
shaken in the independence of the judges. With reference to the Punjab he quoted 
at length from the speech made by Justice Shadilal on his retirement in reply to 
addresses presented to him where he mentioned difficulties and disadvantages which 
the judges suffer from in following the doctrine of British judicial system under 
peculiar circumstances in India which tend to impair the indopenaence of the 
judiciary. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury opposing the Bill said the circumstances in Assam 
are quite different from Bengal and no such legislation can be justified. 

Sardar Sant Singh thou^t that the repeal of repressive laws was the only 
remedy of terrorist menace. Time had come, he observed, when Government had 
better to decide once for all whether they wanted the rule of law or rule of repression. 
Mr. J. R, Scott and Mr. Anklesaria supported the bill. Mr. Shaft Daudi 
thought that Government had a poor case in justification of the bill. 

Why the Government were afraid of the judiciary, asked Mr. S, C. Mitra who 
entered into a strong protest against continued encroachment on Indian judiciary by 
the executive. 

Admitting that the provisions in the Bengal or the Assam Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Acts were quite drastic, the Law Member argued the case from the standpoint 
of a purely professional lawyer, saying that if the statute provided that persons 
could be detained without trial the High Court had no right to interfere. 

Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar considered the section of the Bill barring 
me jurisdiction of the* High Court as most dangerous which should not be treated 
in a light-hearted fashion. 

After Sir Henry Craik had replied, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
passed by 56 against 28 votes. The House then adjourned. 

14th. AUGUST The Assembly passed by 47 to 22 votes the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. Mr. Mitra was the only person who spoke opposing the 
Bill at the third reading stage. 

Indian Army Amend. Bill 

CoL Lumhy then moved consideration of the Bill as reported by the select committee. 
In doing so, he read a letter from the Commandant of the Military Academy showing that 
the progress made by cadets was very satisfactory and that the academy had made 
A woQficrful beginning. Training there was more in keeping with Indian tradition 
than obtained at Sandhurst. It was not true that Indian cadets would suffer under 
any inferiority complex as compared to Bandhrust cadets. He appeal^ to the 
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House not to make the qaestion of the superiority or inferiority complex a stunt 
and pve younf; Indian officers a square deal. 

The President disallowed Mr. Harbans Singh’s amendments which were of a 
dilatory character. 

Kemarking that the select committee did not recommend any postponement, 
Kunwar Raghhir Singh said that the bill was necessary. He urged equal oppor- 
tunities for Indian officers as enjoyed bv British officers. He was afraid the 
principle underlying the bill was dictated by the War Office. 

Mr. B, V. Jadhav, while supporting the bill, complained that salary and allow- 
ances given to Indian commissioned officers were low as compared to those given 
to officers from Britain. The speaker reminded the House of the assurance given 
by the Commander-in-Chief in 1931 that the question of Indianisation would be 
judged in the light of conduct and efficiencj of Indian officers seven years after 
anfsaid that the Commander-in-Chief of 1938 should carry out that promise. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim spoke for three quarters of an hour. He complimented Ool. 
Lumby for his conciliatory spirit in the select committee and for his eloquent 
speech in the House but the fact remained that Indian commissioned officers, even 
if duly qualified, would not be able to command mixed formations which would 
include British Officers. Which meant that Indian officers would feel their progress 
hampered in higher commands and would not be able to look forward such chances 
of command. Col. Lumby tried to draw a red herring across their path by talking 
against superiority and inferiority complex, but the House was accustomed to such 
things from Government members and would not be taken in by it. (Laughter.) 
The position of Indian commissioned officers would be like a provincial service 
officer appointed to listed posts, whereas the I. 0. 8. received promotion automati- 
cally. He wanted an assurance from the Army Secretary that distinction would not be 
made in higher commands and regulations drawn hereafter must honour that assurance. 

GoL Lumby replying to the debate said that the question divided itself into two. 
Firstly^ the position of the Indian coramisioned officers in the Indian Army would 
be the same as of a British officer in British service. Secondly, as regards the 
British army in India, it belonged to a different service and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be prepared to give complete power of command to anybody who 
did not belong to that service. But it would be open to the Commander-in-Chief 
and commanders on special occasions to decide to appoint Indian commissioned 
officers to command mixed formations. Such issue would not arise for another 
20 years at least and he could not say what a Commander-in-Chief or Commander 
of those days would do when such contingency arose. It seemed to him that it 
would be very difficult to refuse such Indian officer the command of a mixed for- 
mation. Or an alternative would be to keep British and Indian formations altogether 
separate. He felt that it was open to the House to leave things as they were and 
not give Dehradun cadets Indian commission, but he also felt that sooner or later 
if Indian aspirations were to be fulfilled an Indian commission would have to be 
started and the service cut into two. It was not a question of superiority or 
inferiority complex, but of two types of service, one British and one Indian. 

The motion to take the bill into consideration was adopted by 44 to 31 votes. 

President’s Important Euling 

IStb. AUGUST A very acute and intricate legal situation arose in which 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Harisingh Qour, the Law Member, the Army Secretary, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramasivamy Mudaliar and the President took part when Sir 
Abdur Rahim moved an amendment to the Army Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
Sir Ahdur Rahim wanted to insert a new clause which would make the status and 
opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and precedence of the 
Indian commissioned officers in the Indian Army the same as those of the British 
officers in the Indian Army in all units and formations. 

To this the Army Secretary objected, saying that it was outside the competence 
of this legislature under section 71 of the Indian Army Act to legislate in a way 
which might affect the British officers serving in the Indian Army. 

8ir Abdur Rahim and Sir Harisingh Oour pointed out that in that case the 
whole Bill was 'ultra vires*, as many of its clauses, notably clause 5, 20, 22 and 
others, sought to introduce legislation which concerned the British officers. 

The Law Member, explaining the word ‘^affect’, said that affecting means prejudi- 
cially affecting, and in these clauses the position of British officers was not prejudi- 
cial ly affected. 
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The House was io eager suspense when Sir Shanmukham Chetty rose to give his 
ruling on the point of order, and after quoting relevant acts and sections relating 
to the issue, he held amidst deafening cheers that S’r Abdur Rahim’s amendment 
was ‘intra vires’ of the Asscntibly. In support of his ruling Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
observed : “The legislative jurisdiction of Indian legislature is derived from the 
authority of British Parliament. Limitations imposed on the legislative jurisdiction 
of this House are contained in section 65 of the Government of India Act. When- 
ever the question is raised wbethei u certain provision is 'ultra vires’ or 'intra 
vires’ of this legislature, th^ Chair has to carefnily examine the provisions of section 
65 of the Government of India Act. Sub-clan se I o^ section 65 defines the terri- 
torial and personal jurisdiction of this House. The amendment and the clause in 
question have first to be examined as to wheihej it is covered by paucity of terri- 
torial and personal jurisdiction conferred upor ibis legislature by section 65.'’ 

After quoting a relevant sub-section of section 65 of the Government of India 
Act, Sir Shanmukham Chetty asserted : '*The Indian Legislature had got powers 
to legislate for the Indian forces serving in India. The ‘Indian Forces has got 
only a territorial connotation and no racial corn^tation. This House has got 
territorial jurisdiction over them. The Bill before the House seeks to create a new 
command of officers called Icidian commissioned oflScers. 

“These officers” continued Sir Shanmukham Chetty, "may be composed either of 
Indians or of Britishers and this House has g‘it jurisdiction to legislate for both of 
these classes. The amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim seeks to define the status and 
powers of the Indian commissioned oflScers who are to be created by the present 
Bill. It is perfectly open to this 1 'gislature to define what the powers and status of 
those officers could be and would be. So, looking from the point of view of paucity of 
jurisdiction this House has got right to define the status and powers of the Indian 
commissioned officers. Since the Indian commissioned officers are to be created aneWf 
they could not obviously have been covered by any of the provisions of the Indian 
Army Act (Parliamentary Enactment). What the Chair has now to decide is 
whether the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim even in the negative manner could 
affect the position and status of the officers who enjoy what position they have 
Army Act or the King’s Regulations. The contention of the 
Law Member and the Army Secretary is that the amendment will affect the status 
of those British ofiicers whose status is derived by the King’s Regulations. But 
neither the Law Member nor the Army Secretary have shown me any provision of 
the King 8 Regulations by which it is specially provided that a British officer should 
under no circumstances be placed under the command of an Indian officer. 

Sir Shanmukham added, “In the absence of any such provision the Chair must 
hold even negatively that the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim does not contravene 
any provision of the King’s Regulations. 

• Then the President examined the amendment in the light of the limitations 
imposed by sub-clause 2 of section 65 of the Government of India Act which pro- 
vides that me Indian legislature has no power unless expressly so authorised to 
repeal or affect the Army Act, the Air Force Act etc. 

Sir Shaninukham said, “Government’s contention is that Sir Abdur Rahim's 
ame^ment will aflfect section 71 of the Government of India Act which authorised 
the King to make Regulations for vesting powers and command on the officers 
belonging to^ his Majesty’s forces. It has not been contended that the purport 
of section 71 is to vest power exclusively in His Majesty the King. If the purport 
of section 71 w^ that no one except the King shall create any rules to define the 
command of officers, then the contention of the Government would be right. By 
incorporation in this Bill the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim this legislature will 
not in any way interfere with the powers vested in the King by section 71. If this 
amendment IB accepted the result will be that the powers of command with regard 
to the Indian commissioned officers will be regulated by this provision. But it 
would j^rfectly be open to override the provisions of this Bill by a new enactment. 
D- ^tdmy, Mr. Yamin Khan, and Mr, J3. Das whole-heartedly supported 

Sir Abdur Rahim s amendment. They would have the entire Bill chucked out 
mner tnan see the Government not agreeing to accept this amendment. Sir Henry 
smd that there should be no more camouflage and the situation that the 
\ unwilling to be equal in status to the Indian officers must be 

® ^ costs. Sir Henry characterised Sir Shanmukham Ohetty’s ruling as 
X during the last 14 years of his membership. The 

temper of the House was at once realised when the Government detected that even 
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their habitnal snpporteralturned enthusiastic supporters of the amendment. Sir Frank 
Noyce declared that the Govern men t might be prepared to accept the amendment 
but they wanted time to consider the situation to which Sir Abaur Bahim agreed. 
Farther discussion on the Army Bill was therefore dropped and the House 
adjourned. 

Bengal Eegulation Eepeal Bill (Contd.) 

16th. AUGUST The discussion was resumed on Mr. Amarmth DutVs 
Bill to repeal Bengal Eegulation III of 1818. 

Mr. 8. Mitra said that Mr. Metcalfe had stated that the Eegulation was used 
to the extent of 75 per cent, in cases connected with foreign and political relations. 
Mr. Mitra had askoa for a statement about such prisoners ten days ago, but the state- 
ment had not been made so that he could not test the accuracy of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
statement. 

Sir Henry Craik, interrupting, said that he had laid on the table of the House 
a statement the other day, showing that of the 73 prisoners under the Regulation 46 
were for foreign and political reasons and 27 from British India for reasons of 
internal commotion. 

Mr. Mitra accepted these figures, but maintained that, while the Government 
could retain that part of the Regulation which dealt with foreign and political 
relations, it should repeal the Regulation to the extent it concerned internal comrno- 
tion. His reasons was that provincial and central laws had been passed enabling 
the Government to deal with terrorism, communism and such other dangers. 

Mr. K, C, Neogy held that the Regulation was misused. He referred to the 
case of the late Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, who was essentially a man of peace, but who 
on the day he landed in Bombay on return from a trip to Europe, was arrested 
under Regulation III. The popular view was that this action was taken because 
Mr. Sen-Gupta presided over a Calcutta meeting, which condemned depredation by 
the police and the local authorities in Chittagong who were accused by a committee, 
consisting of landed public men, of having caused a riot. Moreover, Lord Reading 
had told them that the material was scrutinised by two High Court Judges, but 
actually it was discovered that it was not so and the Home Member had admitted 
that the information which the Government acted on was no more that what was 
supplied by informers and scrutinised by a senior police officer. Mr. Neogy asked 
Mr. Me calfe to seek a separate consolidated law in order to deal with foreign 
and political obligations, but, so long as men like the late Mr. Sen-Gupta could be 
imprisoned under the Regulation, the speaker would oppose continuance of such law 
on the Statute Book. 

Mr. Gaya prasad Singh said that the Eegulation did not impose obligation in 
Government to inform the accused of the charge against him, wih the result that 
it was possible that some of the prisoners were innocent. 

Maulvi Shaft Daudi said that the Regulation was out of date and appealed to 
the European group to support the repeal of such a Regulation in the last days of 
the present Assembly. 

Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamacharya abhorred all repressive laws, but said that 
he would have supported the regulation if the Government had not possessed other 
weapons. The case of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was particularly hard. A man who 
had earned Rs. '<30,000 per month would not be so devoid of sense as to bring 
himself under the Regulation. 

Mr, B. Das contended that the Regulation was always used Against national 
workers, and with a view to putting down national aspirations. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutta wanted the Government to give an assurance that the 
Eegulation would be confined to cases involving international obligations. 

Sir Henry Graik^ replying to the debate, answered the various speakers. Ho told 
Mr. Mitra that 19 prisoners in Bengal were dealt with under the Eegulation before the 
Bengal Anti-Terrorist Act was passed. But in the case of the other provinces, such 
as the N. W. F. P,, no other power existed to detain dangerous terrorists beyond two 
months except the Regulation. 

As for Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the protest by him reached the Home Member 
only half an hour before he entered the House. Sir Henry said he had been accused 
of breaking the silence of his predecessor. But he had again seen the documents 
and this convinced him that his previous statement, namely, that Mr. Bose was 
deeply involved in the terrorist movement, was quite correct. 
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Mr. O'. P. Singh : Will you let him clear his conduct by a trial, even held in 
camera ? . , . 

Sir Henry Craik said :hat the suggestion required separate consideration. He 
asked that he would ^ee whether any oficial record had been kept of the convcrs^ 
tions referred tc by Mr. Bost He assured Mr. Neogy that he was not a diehard 
and wished that Mr. Neogy had not dug up the alleged sins of his predecessors over 
what Lord Beading said wLeu the poirt was fully answered in the past. As for Mr. 
B. Das, if he had studied the vitwa of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and even Mr. Gancmf, 
who would be the future leaders of Mr. Das, he would have known that they did 
not approve of communist activities. Of the six Communists dealt under the Begula* 
tion four were released as not being considered dangerous any more. The Home Member 
said that owing to the consistency aad persistence of Mr. Amarnath Dutt, tshe 
subject had been discussed often in ihe House i.nd hoped that the House could 
not accept Mr. Dutt’s motion. 

The House divided and rejected the repealing Bill by 52 votes to 37. 

Minor Girls* Protecticn Bill 

Rai Bahadur Raghbir i?ingh movea that the Bill to protect minor girls 
under 14 against their being sold by parents or guardians to bridegrooms, be refer- 
red to a Select Committee. Mr. Sitarama Raju opposjd ^he Bill on the ground that 
the Bill was unnecessary as the Sarda Act prevented the marriage of girls below 
14. Messrs. Brijkishorf Navalrat^ Ziauddin Ahmed and others also made some obser- 
vations. Sir Nripen Sircar pointed out certain technical difficulties in suitably 
drafting the Bill which was ill-conceived. Mr. Satieh Sen held that the measure was 
mischievous as it would interfere with legitimate marriages. Sir Hari Singh Gour 
supported the Bill. Diwan Bahadur Ramasmami Mudaliar asserted that social 
reiorms of this nature should bo brought about by promotion of public opinion. 
Sir Henry Craik obscrv'id that though the object of the Bill might be laudable, it was 
impracticable. Mr Reddi sympathised with the underlying principle of the Bill. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer also rose to speak when the Honse adjourned till the 20th. 

The Petroleum Bill 

20lh. AUGUST Questions over, Sir Frank Noyce moved that the Petro- 
leum Bill as reported by the Select Committee bo taken up for consideration. 
The House passed without any opposition Sir Frank Noyce’s Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the law relating to the import, transport, storage, production and 
refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substances without any important 
modification. 


Eubber Control Bill 

Mr. Bajpai thereafter moved that the Eubber Control Bill be taken up for consi- 
deration, Mr. Bajpai explained that the bill was intended to give legitimate efiect to 
the international scheme formulated by the rubber growing countries for restriction 
of the production, export and import of rubber in view of the catastrophic fall in 
the prices of rubber. The bill was passed without any change and division. 

Indian Income-tax Amend. Bill 

Sir James Grigg then moved for consideration of the Indian Income-tax Amend- 
ment Bill which was also passed without any opposition. Sir James hoped that 
the new budget would bring some relaxation in the shape of removal of surcharge 
on income-tax and customs duties which his predecessor pledged to do if and when 
the finances of the Government improved. The House then adjourned. 

The Steel Protection Bill ( contd. ) 

2 lit. AUGUST :-~Amidst thumping cheers Sir Joseph Bhore moved for consi- 
deration of the Iron and Steel Duties Bill. After stating briefiy the charges effected 
in the Select Committee he said that the Government ..found it impossible to make 
any compromise in regard to excise and countervailing import duties. But he assur- 
ed that the excise duty would not be continued the moment the financial consideration 
permitted it. British structurals and plates woule be subjected to ten percent, ad- 
valorem revenue duty instead of allowing them to come to India free. Government’s 
^commodation in allowing the present protective duties to continue till the end of 
October, was influenced hy consideration for the traders who made previous commit* 
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menta oq the understandiag that the present duties would continue till the end of 
the statutory period. The compromise {would mean a loss for the Government to the 
extent of nearly fixe lakhs of rupees although it would incidentally swell the Tata 
Exchequer. 

Speaking on behalf of the Democratic Party, Mr. K, C, Neogy unreservedly 
condemned the imposition of Excise duty. He said he had never before seen four 
members of Viceroy’s Council sitting on one Select Committee. The Home Member 
was not included and that was the reason perhaps that he had left the House as a 

f rotest (laughter). But it would have been fair to include him also to ensure 
ndia’s steel frame which he represented. Speaking in a purely technical sense and 
not in the non-technical sense in which sometimes it was used, for example, the 
Finance Members are dumped into India by Britain. Mr. Neogy proceeded, if the 
Finance Member was convinced that continental steel was dumped in India, why not 
introduce anti-dumping legislation by imposing additional import duties. 

Sir Leslie Hudson^ Messrs. Krishnamachari, Gaya Prasad Singh, Reddi and 
Bhupat Singh also spoke. After Sir Joseph Shore had replied and the consideration 
motion was passed the House adjourned. 


22nd. AUGUST Resuming debate on the Steel Bill to-day, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed 
moved an amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on steel ignots. 

Bahadur Krishnamachariar and Mr. J. Aggarlwal vehemently opposed the 
levying of excise duty. Sir Cowasje Jehangir did not oppose it as he understood 
that the Select Committee had come to some compromise on this point. Mr. Vidya^ 
sagar Pandya enquired what was ,the compromise. Sir Ahdar Rahim stated that 
there was no compromise but the attitude of the Government was that they would 
withdraw the bill if the excise provision was deleted. Mr. Mody said that excise 
duty was like medicine which a prudent patient would prefer to swallow rather 
illness. Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh remarked that the Tataa 
be prepared to swallow excise duty but consumers who would have to bear 
the full burden of it must oppose it. Messrs. B. Das, Thampan and Shafi Daudee 
also ^oke on the motion. Replying to the discussion on Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment ifor omission of the clause levying excise duty on Indian steel ignots, 
bir James Grtgg said that the Government would in no case agree to accept this 
amendment as no alternative scheme was found practicable whereby the loss conse- 
quent on abolition of excise duty could be recouped aud that the loss would bo 
near about thirty lakhs which no Finance Member could agree to sustain. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by 55 to 28 votes. 

jories of amendments Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi 
wanted either to equalise the duties on British steel with the duties on continental 
products or give less protection to the States so that the interests of the consumers 
might be safeguarded specially in the matter of galvanised sheets. But all their 
amendments were opposed by the Government and consequently lost mostly without 
any division. His attempt to insert a new schedule in place of the one sanctioned 
by the belect Committee met with a similar fate. The House then adjourned. 

Minor Girl’s Protection Bill 


23rd. AUGl^T : To-day being the last non-official day, the Assembly resumed 
discussion on Ra% Bahadur Baghuhtr Singh^s Minor Girls’ Protection Bill. The 
i?ii wanted leave of the House to withdraw his motion for reference of 

the bill to a select committee, which was granted. 


UNTOocHABiurY Aboution Bill 

Bao Bahadur M, C. Rajah did not move his XJntouohability Abolition Bill to be 
referred to a selwt committee, as opinion on tbe bill which was circnlafed durinK 
the last session bad not been received from some of the provinces yet. “““ug 

The Temple-Entby Bin 

Entry Bill wm next taken up as other members decided not to 
move their bills in order to mve it precedence. Amidst thundering cheers, Mr. Q 8 
Banga Iyer rose to refer the Bill to a Select Committee to report within a fortnfi^hf 

CongtMB. He condemned the Congress of in&lging in “humbug” polittnaand 
dropping the question of nutoneb^ies because mey could not exploit it. He 
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appealed to Sanataniat leaders, who Latood for eternal truth, to build separate 
temples near their own ones. He thanked the Government for taking the trouble of 
ascertaining public opinion on the Bill. The movei explained that he knew the 
limitations or his motion as it would n^'ver come up before this Assembly for fur- 
ther discussion. But he wanted to have the expression of views of the House on 
the measure. The speaker deplored that prominent Congress leaders who called on 
him so often promising hiin their support to the Bill had now gone back on their 
words as they dare not face the public opinion lest they should fail to secure votes 
in the coming election. Ho mentioned Mr. Rajagopalachariar^s name, who in a 
signed statement in the ‘Hindu’ said that the Oongiess candidates should go to the 
electorates ou some well-aefioed political issues and leave aside the questions of 
temple-entry and untouchability, these being religious matters. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer accused Mr. Rajagopalachaiiar of not saying what he once 
said and remarked : ‘Here is the man who has gone ba-'k like a crab*. He felt if a 
part of the community, a'part forming one third of thj whole were allowed to 
remain in exclusion in the name of religi'^n that community had no right to 
exist. ProcejL^diiig, Mr. Ranga Iyer said that Mr. Rajagopalchariar, by his press state- 
ment, had driven the last nail to the coffin of the Temple Entry Bill, while the same 
Mr. Rijiigopalachariar and other Congressmen went during the Delhi session from 
door to door begging for the support of Asrembly r embers. 'Either they were 
^warda or they had no conviction ii the Bill. They had thus betrayed Mahatma 
Gandhi’. 

‘‘Mr. M. C. Rajah, even though eccnomically lifted, could not enter the temples 
of South India or enter Raja Bahadur Kcishnamachan’s residence. So the Harijans 
needed religious uplift. Tue tragedy of the situation was that non-Brahmins in 
ooutn India were doing worse than Brahmins regarding the treatment of the de- 
pi eased classes. 

“In the name of non violence and religion Congressmen have side-tracked the vital 
issue. Oongressmeu are cowards and slaves. During the civil disobedience days 
they put in the forefront women to the shame of India’s manhood which was the 
most unmanly thing to do. Congressmen should remember that the Hindu religion 
18 not a hiimoug lixe Congress politics and God is greater than the Mahatma, and 
these religious questions are bigger than Congress planks”. 

The Roja of Kollengode opposed the bill as it had not the support of the country 
at large. 

Sir Mahomnied Yakub whole-heartedly sympathised with the measure and 
asserted if the untouchables were not given equal status in Hindu society, 
they would welcome them to embrace Islam where they would find themselves iu 
universal fraternity, 

The debate took a lively turn when Mr. Qunjal rose to speak in Marathi, 
lie went on twining Mr. Ranga Iyer on his acting in a reformer’s ‘role’ and enqui- 
red what Mr. Ranga Iyer had done for the cause he had now taken up. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer, who did not follow Mr. Gunjal’s language, explained that bis 
grandfather built a temple in Chittoor. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir interpreted Mr. Qunjal and told Mr. Ranga Iyer that Mr. 
Uuujal wanted to know if he had ever given a torn shirt to the untouchables. 

Air. Ranga Iyer : When I joined the non-co-operation movement a decade 

1 ga'^ all my foreign suits to the untouchables (Laughter). 

Mr, Qunjal proceeded to attack Mr. Ranga Iyer, when the latter interrupted 
and implored the Chair to give him a chance to reply to Mr. Gunjal’s charges. 

^^nga /yer said : I understand he is indulging in expressions which is 
unparliamentary. Would you, Sir, temporarily vacate the chair in favour of one 
who understands Mr. Gunjal’s language (Laughter). 

Sir Shanmukham C Hetty : I expect the leaders of the parties will drawn the 
attention of the Chair to such expressions. (Loud Laughter). 

41. u Graik said that he intervened early in the debate in order to prove 

that the (iove^ment were not hesitating or uncertain in their attitude. He con- 
tradicted Mr.|Ranga Iyer’s statement that last time the Bill was kept out because of 
^ between the Government and the leader of the Nationalist Party. 

Afr. Ranga lyer^ intervening, apologised to Bir Henry Craik and Sir ^Harisingh 
statement to the Press on the subject. 

agreeing to the circulation of the Bill the Govero- 
menc naa Kept an open mind. Now the opinions Toceived showed that an overwheloi- 
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ing majority was opposed to tho Bill (Applause). The opposition was not confined 
to the orthodox section, but the local Governments and Bar Associations also 
condemned it. Depressed Glasses Associations too were not unanimous'in supporting 
the Bill. Indeed, some of them opposed it and some wore lukewarm in supporting it. 
Support to the Bill was confined to the intelligentsia in ^the town most of whomjas 
Mr. Ranga Iyer admitted, were not temple-going classes. 

Mr. B, Das expressed indignation at the attack on Mr. Gandhi and said that 
be, as a Congrtssman, must stand by what Mr. Gandhi and the Congress had to 
say in. the matter of temple-entry. 

Sir iV. N Sircar appealed to Mr. Ranga Iyer to withdraw the motion, though he 
was fully sympathetic towards it. Mr. Gandhi himself had stated that in matters 
of social reform the initiative must be taken by the minorities who should convince 
the majority and convert them in the long run. Despite the tremendous campaign 
by Mr. Gandhi a fringe of the problem had not been touched and in the speaker's 
own province, Bengel, untouchability was rigorously and severely observed. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah said that they did not what separate temples nor did they 
wish to become Muslims. They belonged to the Hindu Society and would fight caste 
Hindus to the last and secure admission to temples. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer withdrew motion in view of the opposition to the Bill and the 
fact that sufficient fire had not yet been kindled in the hearts of even the depressed 
classes. The House then adjourned till the 25th. 

•Steel Protection Bill (Contd.) 

25th. AUGUST The House resumed discussion of the Steel Protection Bill to-day. 
and several amendments aiming to reduce the import duty on galvanised sheets and 
excise duty on Indian steel ignots were rejected as also an amendment by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed in limiting the life of the bill to five years. 

There was some discussion of the question of admissibility of Mr. Vidyasagar 
Pandya's amendment giving power to the Governor-General to fix a fair selling 
price of steel products made in India. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that the amendment was outside the scope of the bill to 
which the President agreed. Sir Abdur Rahim moved an amendment making increas- 
ing or decreasing of duty on imported or locally manufactured articles by the 
Governor-General subject to the approval of the legislature. Sir Joseph Bhoro said 
that in the present case it was not desirable that an action was to be taken by the 
Government for modifying the duties with the idea of carrying out the inteution 
of the legislature, namely, to maintain a particular level of protection for the steel 
industry. The powers of modifying the duties in order to maintain a particular 
level had been left with the Government for many years and there had been no 
complaint that tho Executive used the poweis arbitrarily contrary to the intention 
of the legislature, 

The amendment was put to the vole and lost by 52 votes to 30. 

The Assembly later rejeotod by fiftyone against twentyseven votes the amendment 
moved by Mr. a. C. Neogy for deletion of the proviso in clause two which lays 
down that duty available on any such article shall in no ease be less than the duty 
leviable on a like article of British ncaniifacture. Mr. Neogy asked what was the 
“quid-pro-quo” for tuch a provision, whether it was entirely on economical grounds, 
or for any political reasons. He feared that this proviso was in the nature of a rbost- 
favoured-nation treatment for the benefit of Britain and, if so, it appeared to be a 
one-sided bargain. 

Sir Joseph Bhore assured the House they were not introducing any new prin- 
ciple, but merely repeating what was already in the Act for many years. He reminded 
the House that the Swarajist Assembly had assented to it. 

All amendments having been disposed of, Sir Joseph Bhore without speech 
moved the third reading. 

It was past five when Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya rose to deliver a speech on the third 
reading. He said that it was no use bringing the Bill before the Legislature when the 
Government had decided not to accept any amendment. He congratulated the 
Tatas on securing a substantial measure of protecLion, but he hoped that they 
would, in the interest of the consumer and the tax-payer, decrease their over-head 
expenses, make reasonable profits and regulate their policy in such a manner that 
subsidiary industries should not sufier. He appealed to the Government to see 
that the Tatas carried out all this. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 
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27tli. AUGUST The Steel Protection Bill as amended by the Select Oommittw 
was passed to-day in the Arsembly without a divisiou. Sir Joseph Bhore express^ 
the general hope that thh T itas would, at the end of seven years, have been able 
to establish steel industry on a foundation of efficiency and that they would do 
their duty to the country and not care so much for dividends, and at the same 
time treat national claims in a spirit of fairness and not of selfish gains. 

Sjpplementary Demands 

Demands were then made for two suppiem ntary grants for 1^34-35 for Es. 15 
Jakhs and E^. 1.52.000 b., Mr. Rau and 8ir Jatnes Qrigg respectiv^-ly in respect of 
new railway construction and agricultural expanses in the Sukkur Barrage area. 

Sic Uowasji Jehangir raised a voint of uHer that the Government of India 
cannot legitimately incur any expendituro which falls within the purview of the 
provincial Government. The Pre^idt.ni ruled that the Government of India was not 
precluded from incurring such expenditure and pointed out that the Govern- 
ment of India had spout a huge sum of Rs. 23 cre 'P o over the Sukhur Barrage 
and they were naturally anxious thrt ^his huge expendilure is protected. The 
Bombay Government was unable to find out this money and the India Government 
has come to their rescue. 

Sir James Grigg said the development ci B rraige area was of considerable 
importance to the India Government as they were anxious to see that Bind when 
separated might be a self-contained financial unit. Ho did not understand why so 
much notice should be made over juch a small amount when they sanctioned the 
India Government giving loan to the Bombay Government of nearly Rs. 23 crores. 

Messrs. Neogy and Mitra characterised Sir James Grigg’s remark as astounding 
ap the qnestion was one of principle end not largeness or smallness of the amount. 

Mr. Maswood AhmeJs amendments reducing the proposed grant by Rs, 50,000 
and 3.600 were lost by 46 to 17 and 43 to 16 votes respectively. The House even- 
tually voted the original demand, division being 46 to 14 and was adjourned. 

Army Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

28th. AUGUST :Sir Ahdur Rahim^s amendment which sought to incorporate 
a provision in the Army Amendment Bill according the powers of command, pri- 
vilege! and status to the Indian commissioned officers passing out of the Dehra 
Dun Mibtary Academy as lo the King’s commissioned officers passing out of the 
Sandhurst College, was defeated to-day by 49 against 46 votes. 

Before the Bill was taken up Sir Joseph Bhore made a lengthy statement 
in the Assembly, announcing that His Majesty’s Government were unable to accept 
the position envisaged by Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. If, however, the amend- 
ment was passed and carried the Bill would be dropped. At the same lime, he made 
it clear that a provision would be made in the R'.‘gulation8 for complete reciprocity 
of powers and privileges within the Indian army as between Indian commissioned 
officers and British officers of the Indian army. As for Mr. Ranga Iyer’s amend- 
ment, Sir Joseph Bhore stated that the object could be secured by the King’s Re- 

g ulation under section 71 of the Army Act or by such other method as may be 
ecided by His Majesty’s Government in consultation with the law officers of the 
Crown. The following is the full text of Sir Joseph Bhore’s statemant in the 
Assembly: — 

“Before the debate proceeds further I desire to make clear to the House the posi- 
tion of the Government with regard to the Bill and also with regard to the 
amendment moved by Bir Abdur Rahim. 

“In framing the Bill the Government have followed out the policy which they 
announced in July 193i in connection with the opening of the Indian Military 
Academy, of introducing certain changes in the organisation, which are implicit in 
the evolution of a purely Indian army and which will bring it more into line with 
conditions prevailing in other parts of the Empire. In accordance with this policy 
they have proposed that an Indian Commissioned officer passing out of the Aca- 
demy shall be granted a commission on the Domoiou model in His Majesty’s In- 
dian land forces and shall bo subject to the Indian Army Act as a first step to- 
wards bringing the whole of the Indian army officers and men alike under the Indian 
statute. 

Government have consistently maintained that the Indian Army Act, which 
besides providing for the legal status of Indian officers of the Indian Army deals 
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only with discipline and kindred subjects, is no place for provisions governing 
command, rank and precedence which ordinarily find a place in King’s regulations 
for the army. They therefore confined themselves to giving a guarantee in connect- 
ion with the present bill that provision would he made in those regulations for 
complete reciprocity of powers and privileges within the army as between Indian 
commissioned officers and British officers of the Indian Army. 

“They made it plain that on the enalogy of Dominion armies, which they were 
following, it was impossible for an Indian commissioned officer, any more than a 
Dominion officer, to be granted automatic powers of command in relation to the 
British army in India, but that His Majesty’s Government were preparing further 
regulation which would enable the Commander-in -Chief or other Commander 
to appoint occasions when, in the interests of harmonious working of the two por- 
tions of the Army in India, an Indian commissioned officer may exercise powers of 
command in relation to the British personnel of the British Army. His Majesty’s 
Government in doing so, have conceded to future Indian officers in the Indian 
army more than they have conceded to any officers holding Dominion commission. 

“In consequence of the suggestions made in the House that statutory provision 
should be substituted for verbal assurance which I had been given on behalf of the 
Government regarding command, rank and precedence of the Indian commissioned 
officers, the Government of India enquired of inclusion in the bill of a section ou 
the lines of the amendment proposed oy Sir Abdur Rahim, but limited in scope to 
regulation of these matters within the Indian Army. His Majesty’s Government 
have replied that it is i npossible to accept such a proposal, because the question 
at issue is one of Hia Majesty’s prerogative. They stated, however, that the exact 
method of giving efiect to the guarantee regarding command, rank and precedence 
within the Indian Army which is not free from legal difficulties was still under con- 
sideration of Jaw officers of the Crown. 

“In view of this reply, the Government are unable to accept any amendment in- 
volving inclusion in the bill of any provision dealing with command, rank and pre- 
cedence. Consequently, they must oppose Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment alike in 
its existing form and in the form which would be given to it by the adoption of 
Mr. Ranga lycr^s amendment and if that amendment is carried against them in 
either form, they would be reluctantly constrained lo drop the bill with the result 
that Indian officers who will shortly be commissioned from the Indian commission 
which will make them subject in all respects to the Army Act and to control by 
Parliament instead of being subject, as they will be, if Sir Abdur Rahim’s amend- 
ment is withdrawn or rejected and the bill becomes law, to the Indian Army Act 
and to the control by the Indian Legislature. This result would be in the opinion of 
the Government of India most unfortunate. 

“The object of Mr. Ranga Iyer’s araendnaciit will in effect be secured by King's 
regulation to be made under section 71 of the Army Act or by such other method 
as may be decided by His Majesty’s Government in consultation with the Law 
Officers of the Crown.” 

After Sir Joseph Bhorc’s statement Sir Abdur Rahim spoke ^o clarify the position 
which was this that the Ooramission which is to be given to Indian officers gradu- 
ating from the Dehradun Military Academy will be of a very limited character and 
they will not have the same power of command, rank and precedence as is enjoyed 
by the King’s Commissioned Otficers. Ho asked the Array Secretary whether it was 
ever suggested at the time when the idea of the Dehradun out-turns would be in 
any way inferior to that of the Sandhurst out-turns. 

Ool. Lumhv: The Press communique of 1932 issued in July stated that the 
status of the Dehradun officers will be the same as those of the Dominion officers. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : But is there no difference between India and the Dominions, 
where there is no mixed formation (Sir Henry Gidney : hear hear ?). So far as the 
Indian officers are concerned they will not have under the present bill automatic 
powers of command in mixed formations. That being so, what chance was there of 
India’s ever becoming selt-reliant ? 

Mr. Ranga Iyer was not surprised that the Government was not even prepared 
to accept his modest amendment. 

CoL Lumhy, replying, assured the House that there would be reciprocity of 
powers and privileges between Indian officers and British officers in the Indian army 
but in cases where the Indian and British army work side by side, the case would 
be different. He, however, stated that further regulation was under contemplation 
by His Majesty’s Government which would authorise the Oommander-in-Ohief to 
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give powers of oommand on Indian officers over the British personnel 
on certain occasions when required for fadlity of h:*ri-iOnious working oi tne /• 
Sir Abdur Rahim's a’^eendment was defeated by 49 against 46 votes, . 

Mr, Ranga Iyer did not mo'^e his amendment, and so the second reading ox 
bill was passed, , . . . , . , - ^ 

On the third reading Mr. Reddy spoke at length giving the history Oi the 
Dun Academy and the agitation in .h. country for the Indianisation of the Arni^ 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir the Government that the distinction 

were creating by this bill betwci^n Indian of^cers and British ofjicers will s r g y 

be resented by the country. . i. u r»ii:an 

6W. Lmw&v replying said that in fojm*i]atmg the present scheme of Indian 
commission the qu^^slion of offioienc’’ »n tho ar ny had been tac guiding ^ , . .•! 

The House again was divided ,irhen the motion for the passage of the mil 
was put before it. Great commotion pre^^ai'ed for some tunc during the mvi . 
The l(*aders and whips of the opposition parti *3 made frantic efftirts to .. 

the bill, but as luck would have it again thiy were defeated by the ^ 

of three votes, the result ox the division being 51 for the bill, while 48 against, 
hill was nassed i * 

Thereafter Sit Nripen Sit ear moved that thi bill to consolidate law relating 
to customs duties be ta&en into consideration* The bil. was considered and p 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

29*. AUGUST;— The (ollo'.;ng U the text of tho Viceroy’s address 
both the Houses of the Central Logihlature to-day 

Gentlemen: In KreetiiiR >he hon. members this morning after my short holiday 
I need hardly fell you how delighted I am to be amongst you once again o yo“ 
still engaged iu yonr strenuous Itbours on b’balf of India and to take 
nity of thanking you all for the assistanco you have given to my 
during tho past tour years in passing into luw the miny very t®POvt.*nt miasures 
that tave been brought before yon during the period of the life of this Parhament 
which will shortly be coming to a close. In a aJ®' h* 

March 0, 1933, I announced my decision toextend (he duration of the 
for such period as might seem to be expedieiit in the light of the condittons 
re'-uiliiig when the time came actually to effect the extension and on Dec. 33, 1933 
1 announced an extension up to Doc. 31, 1934. Ihe question whether the dura ion 
of the Assembly should be further extended beyond that date required and roceivw 
«« ArAe-inivu /irtiiciiHoruf inn onH T filiallv rcachod the conclusion the propriety or 


delivered to 


r 

[ the Assembly should be further extended beyond tnai 
my anxious consideration and I finally reached the conclusion the . 

which has, I am glad to believe, been very generally recognised, that in all tne 
circiimstanees of the case no further extension should be granted. I am sure that 
YOU woul 1 wish and hero I can speak with all sincerity on behalf of my non 
colleagues, that I should express to the two Presidents ray grateful panks for the 
fairness and judgment with which they have guided the discussions in both cham- 
bers and have secured the trust and confidence of every hot), member, -l^' 
custom on this occasion to give a general survey of the work done during the p^t 
year and of the economic and political condition of our country at the present 
and further to tell you as far as I can the outlook for the future in the sphere oi 
foreign affairs. 

Foreign Eelations 

I am triad to state that India’s relations with her neighbours continue to Iw 
uniformly satisfactory. On the frontier between Burma and China incidents occurred 
last spring threatening a disturbance of the peace among the 

tribes which in that area separate tho province of Burma from the Chinese province 
of Yuman. Tho international frontier in that area has never been demarcated ana 
this circumstance coupled with the fact that there are no maps which ^ ^ 

accepted by both the Governments as accurate encouraged 
persons to engage in hostile activities against the Burma 

the latter had scrupulously refrained from penetrating beyond the line claimed by 
the Chinese Government. That force effectively demonstrated their ability to de^ 
with these marauders and no operations have been necessary Iflwuh 

weeks. Efforts are beinc made by his Majesty’s representative in China to establiBb 
in agreement with the Chinese Government certain principles upon which it will be 
possible to demarcate the international frontier and thus to find a solution for a 
long-standing disagreement. 
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Ohinese Turkestan 

Events in Chinese Turkestan have caused my Government some anxiety since as 
the result of a serious revolt against the Chinese authority in Kashgar and the 
neighbourhood security of life and property were for some time gravely endangered. 
I regret to say that some loss of life and property were caused to peaceful Indian 
traders in spite of the unremitting efforts of his Majesty’s consul-general to secure 
their protection. On one occasion his Mijesty's consulate at Kashgar was attacked 
by Tungan rebels and it was only the gallant defence offered by the British and 
Indian personnel which saved the consulate from more than a ifew casualties. The 
Chinese Government have expressed their deep regret for this occurrence and have 
also officially acknowledged the correctness of the consul-general's attitude of strict 
neutrality towards the various functions which have from time to time secured con- 
trol over this area. The latest news received is ranch more reassuring in that the 
Chinese forces together with a pacification commissioner entrusted with the task of 
restoring law and order have now reached Kashgar and are engaged in re-establishing 
Chinese authority. 

Influx of Refugees 

Some embarrassment has also been caused by the influx of refugees from Russia 
and Chinese Turkestan who were able to enter India via iGilgit before they could be 
intercepted. These persons were for the most part completely destitute and were 
frequently accompanied by women and children whose’ re-expulsion across the inhos- 

g itable mountains of Central Asia was repugnant to humanitarian principles. It is, 
owever, obvious that the comparative security of conditions m India might encour- 
age this influx to a dangerous extent and steps are therefore being taken to check 
it at the frontier and it is also hoped to arrange for the disposal of a number of 
the refugees already in India by despatching them to other parts of the world. 

Afghanistan 

Our neighbourly relations with Afghanistan have not been threatened by any un- 
toward incidents on the frontier in recent months and it is hoped to secure increased 
trade between the two countries as the result of the recent visit of a trade delega- 
tion to Kabul in April last. This delegation consisted of Mr. W. W. Nind as 
leader and Lala Shri Ram merchant of Delhi and Khan Bahadur Syed Maratib Ali 
of Lahore, as members and was sent to Afghanistan to examine in consultation with 
informed opinion in that country the directions in which it might be possible to 
foster and expand the mutual trade between India and Afghanistan. The report 
submitted by this delegation is still under consideration but it is gratifying to 
observe the interest taken by Indian merchants and traders in the commercial exhi- 
bition which is now taking place in that city. The North-West Frontier has 
remained uniformly peaceful during the last eight months except for the various 
unimportant disputes between sections of the tribes and a few small encounters 
between the Government forces and hostile individuals which has always been a 
feature of the frontier administration. 


Nepal 

I need not say that cordial relations as ever continue to be maintained with our 
ancient ally, the kingdom of Nepal, As a fitting culmination of the long-standing 
friendship that we have enjoyed with that country his Mfijesty the King Emperor 
has been pleased to raise the status of the British Envoy to that of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Nepalese court and also to receive a 
Minister of corresponding rank from the Kingdom of Nepal at the court of St. 
James in London. 


The Dalai Lama 

A great figure on the stage of Asia passed away with the death of his Holiness 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet on Dec. 17, 1933. The late Dalai Lama, the 13th of his 
line, had always remained on terms of amity with my Government and the regent 
who has been appointed in his place pending the reincarnation of the Dalai Lama 
continues to act in the spirit of the ruler of Tibet. 

Welfare of Indian Traders 

Lastly I am glad to take this opportuuity of acknowledging the keen and effective 
interest which members of this Assembly have always taken in the welfare of Indian 
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traders and settlers in foreign countries. There has been more than one case 
recently in which a ^or^Mgn country has attempted to enforce particularly in its 
colonies what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions upon such Indian 
traders who have by their enteipri^^e and commercial ability contributed largely to 
the wealth and prosperity of the p’ace concerned. My Government have in every 
case protested vigorously through hi^ Majesty’s Government against such proceedings 
and as 'has happened in more than one case, their protests have been successful. This 
is very largely due to the hearty support they have received from Indian public 
opinion as represented by the hon. membere of this House. 

Safeguarding of iNJueTRiES Act 

In connection with external coir.mercial reh.iions 1 would recall to your minds 
that when I last addressed you I raentioiied the c’rcurnstanccs leading to the 
denunciation of the Anglo-Japaiiese coinmerciiil convention of 190^ and the 
passing of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 1933. Applications for assist* 
ance under the Act were »*c''eived from a number of small Indian industries : These 
were carefully examined but eventual y Government decided that it would be 
undesirable to use the Act since such a step would have prejudiced the negotiations 
for a commercial agreement with Japan which bad thep started. At the same time 
the needs of those industries were met where necessary in another manner. This 
was by the imposition of miuimura specific duties on the articles concerned. The 
imposition of these duties was secured by ad hoc legislation— The Indian Tariff 
Amendment Act, 1934 — and in fix.ng the level of these duties which were applicable 
to the imports from all foreign countries due consideration was given to the neces- 
sity of adequately safeguarding the Indian industry concerned while avoiding, as far 
as possible, any increase in the ad valorem incidence of the duties on goods the 
competition from which did not constitute a danger to Indian industries. 

Cotton Textile Industry 

The question of the grant of substantive protection to the cotton textile industry 
in India which was the subject of a Tariff Board enquiry in 1932 came up for your 
coueideration in the last Delhi session. I need not refer to the details of the legisla- 
tive measure with which you were then concerned except to point out that for the 
second time statutory effect has been given to a rapprochment between the repre- 
sentatives of an Indian and a British industry. My Government and I attach the 
highest importance to the creation of closer ties between the industrialists in India 
and in the United Kingdom and consonant with the interests of the country as a 
whole we shall always be prepared to consider sympathetically any agreement inten- 
ded to promote the mutual interests of the parties concerned. 

Ottawa Trade Agreement and after 

In accordance with the undertaking given when the Ottawa trade agreement 
was under consideration an exhaustive report of the first year’s working of the 
scheme of mutual preferences has b^en prepared and is now in your hands. I un- 
derstand that this report is now under consideratiou by committees of both Houses 
of the legislature and 1 shall not therefore comment further upon it. When the In- 
dian delegation led by Sir Atul Chatterjee was at Ottawa certain tentative approach- 
es were made by the representatives of other countries within the Commonwealth 
with a view to the conclusion of further trade agreements. The Irish Free State has 
followed up their preliminary proposals and formal negotiations between India and 
the Free State were initiated in May last. These negotiations at which Sir B.N. Mitra 
and Sir George Rainy represented India have not yet been concluded. 

Anglo-Japanese Agreement 

During the course of my address to you in August last year I made a brief re- 
ference to the denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 
and the negotiations for a fresh commercial agreement with Japan. As you are 
aware these negotiations commenced in Simla on September 28, 1933 and after 
lengthy discuasioos an agreement was reached between the Indian and the Japanese 
delegations in January, 1934. The agreement of views thus reached was embodied 
in a convention and protocol the agreed drafts of which were initialled by the two 
delegations on April 19, 1934 and finally signed on behalf of India and Japan in 
London on July 12, 1934. The convention and with it the protocol are to come in- 
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to force immediately after the exchange of ratification and will remain in force 
until March 31, 1937. The provisions in the protocol relating to the restriction of 
the imports of cotton piece goods from Japan have, however, been given effect 
to with effect from January 1, 1934 from which date the Government of India 
reduced the import duty on the Japanese cotton piecegoods the level of that provi- 
rded for in the agreement. The agreement while ensuring the continuance of the 
longer established trade connection between the two countries on a basis satisfac- 
tory to both, safeguards also the legitimate interests of the cotton textile industry in 
India and at the same time secures a stable market for a substantial portion of the 
exportable surplus of raw cotton produced in India. This at a time of acute 
agricultural distress should prove invaluable to the cotton growers in India who have 
been so seriously affected by the world depression. 

Indian Trade Commissioners 

You will remember that in 1930 the Government of India with the approval of 
the Secretary of State for India sanctioned a scheme for the appointment of Indian 
trade commissioners in certain foreign countries with a view to promote the export 
trade of India with those countries. In addition to the existing appointment of 
Indian Trade Commissioner, L')ndon, the schema provided for six appointments 
one each at Hamburg, Milan, New York, Alexandria, Durban and Mombasa. The 
office at Hamburg was opened in March 1931 and an officer for the Milan post was 
selected on the recommendation of the Public Service Commission. 

Economic Development of India 

Further progress with the scheme was held in abeyanoy, on grounds of financial 
stringency, the officer selected for the post of Indian Trade Commissioner at Milan 
being retained in the Commercial Intelligence and Statistics department for a period 
of training. Among the plans for the encouragement of itho economic development 
of the country my Government have, however, now decided to resume the programme 
for the appointment of trade commissioners in foreign countries. As a first step in 
that direction it has been decided to open the office of the Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner in Italy as soon as possible and with this object Mr. M R. Abuja, who was 

selected for the post in 1931, has been sent to London for a short period of train- 

ing in the High Commissioner’s office before taking charge of his new appointment 
in Italy. The question of the appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners at otW 
places will receive the early consideration of the Government of India. 

Colonization Enquiry Committee’s Report 

‘While still on the subject of affairs which involve contact with the outer 
world there are two further matters of interest relating to Indians overseas 
to which I wish briefly to allude. 1 refer, in the first place, to the report 
of the Colonization Enquiry Committeo appointed by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa which was published both in South Africa 

and in this country early in July. The Government have been closely 

studying the reactions of public opinion in this country to the recommendations 
of the committee. They have also ascertained the views on the report of the Stand- 
ing Emigration Committee of the two Houses of the Indian Legislature. They 
hope to be able shortly to address the Government of the Union of South Africa 
on this matter. In formulating their conclusions it will be their endeavour to servo 
the beat interests of the Indian community in South Africa. 

Zanzibar Situation 

The second event, to which the bon. members will expect some reference, is the 
situation which has arisen in Zanzibar as the result of recent legislation was con- 
templated and the time available between its introduction and enactment was inade- 
quate for the effects of the various decrees on Indian interests in Zanzibar to be 
adequately studied and represented. Therefore, early this mouth we deputed an 
officer to Zanzibar to make investigations. On the receipt of his report the Govern- 
ment of India will consider what further action they should take. The hon. raem- 
hers may be satisfied that in this, as in other matters concerning the legitimate 
interests of the Indian communities overseas, the Government of India wifi strive 
their utmost to uphold them. 
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Labous Legislation in India 

I now wish to rocall ^o your mind the part that the legislature has playe^ in 
the sphere of labour in continuing ^o participate in the policy which I and my 
Government have set before us of implementing the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. In 1933 you passed an important measure which improve 
the benefits received by w'^rkmen under the Workmen's Compensation Act. In the 
course of this session a still morj important advance has been registered by the new 
Factories Bill, the most important feature of which was the reduction in the hours 
of work in factories which work throughout the year from 60 to 54. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of tne helpful 
attitude of those of you who represent employers’ interests towards this great ame- 
lioration in the condition of workers m organ. zed ‘ndustrics. 

On the industries side this session has to .ts credit the very serviceable Petro- 
leum Bill. You have now left to the executive Governmen*’ the important task of 
framing suitable rules under these two acts. The helpful and enlightened spirit 
which has inspired the legislature in passing tnem ^iii, I have no doubt, beneficially 
afiect their detailed administration. 

During the currrnt session you have pas^^ed a measure designed to secure condi- 
tions of greater safety for an important sectioi of the manual workers of this 
country— I refer to the Indian Dock Labourers Bill which, when it becomes law, 
will give effect in British India to the international convention concerning the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships. The 
Bill empowers the Government of India to make regulations for the safety of such 
workers and to provide, through a system of proper inspection, for the enforcement 
of those regulations in accordance with standards internationally accepted and 
embodied in the international convent'on, thus filling a gap in India’s labour legisla- 
tion caused by the non-existence of any regulations which could be said to provide 
adequately for the safety of dock workers while engaged in their admitttedly hazar- 
dous occupation. The Act which has now been placed on the Statute Book is still 
another earnest of India’s desire to conform to the highest standards in her treat- 
ment of labour 

Our progress in matters connected with industries has not been confined to 
legislation. At the sixth Industries Conference, which met shortly before this session 
began, my Government’s proposals for the creation of a central bureau from which 
industrialists, will be able to obtain such information and expert assistance as my 
Government in cooperation with the Governments of the provinces can place at their 
disposal, met with the unanimous support of the delegates present. I hope to see 
this organization come into being jri the course of the next few months, and though 
it may seem that the beginning which is being made is a small one, I have great 
confidence that we are establishing an institution which will prove of real value in 
promoting the industrial development of this country. The conference also made 
recommendation regarding the principles on which the grants my Government is 
making to assist the handioom weaving and sericultural industries should bo utilized. 
Those recommendations have been accepted in their entirety. 

Civil Aviation 

In the field of civil aviation there have recently been important developments. 
As our ground organisat'on has become inadequate it has been decided to inaugu- 
rate a programme of development from loan funds. Accordingly, we hope to equip 
the Karachi-Rangoon route and the Karachi-Madras route up to Modern standards 
within the next few years and wo are prepared also to organize on similar lines the 
Calcutta-Bombay and the Karchi-Lahore routes, if these should be opened up 
shortly, as it is much to be hoped they will be. You have just passed an Act, the 
Indian Aircraft Act of 1934, which will enable the Civil Avitation directorate to 
control and encourage efiectivcly this expanding activity. 

Development in Broadcasting 

I am also glad to announce that wo expect to see a similar development 
in broadcasting in the near future. My Government have decided to proceed as 
quickly as possible with the erection of a large transmitting station in Delhi wht^ 
will broadcast entertainment in Urdu and English. This, we hope, will prove to be 
only the first step towards the establishment of a complete system of broadcasting 
covering the whole of India, under which the provinces will have the benefit of an 

16 
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expression of their own cultare in their own literary languages with an element of 
English programme. 

Eoad Detelopment 

Both chambers of the legislature adopted a resolution last session which will 
prolong the life of the road development account. I trust this step will be of 
material assistance to the provinces in the development of their road systems. 

Company and Insurance Laws 

I take this opportunity to refer to a matter which is of particular interest to 
the commercial public, it has been decided to undertake a revision of the existing 
company and insurance laws in India at an early date. The law relating to com- 
panies is that contained in the Indian Companies Act, 1913. This Act is based on 
the English Companies Act, 1908, which has since been revised and replaced by the 
Companies Act of 1929. Certain proposals for the amendment of the existing legisla- 
tion in India have been brought to the notice of the Government of India from time 
to time by local Govern men ts, commercial bodies and individuals, but it has always 
been thought more desirable to avoid piecemeal legislation and to await a suitable 
opportunity when a thorough overhaul of the Act could be undertaken. The need 
for an early revision of the law has been more keenly felt recently as a result of 
the growing industrialization of India and in particular, as is already known to you, 
there has of late been much criticism of the managing agency system. 

In the sphere of insurance law also the need for revised legislation is fully 
established. The rapid development of insurance business in the country during the 
past few years, not only in respect of the number of new companies formed but, 
also, in respect of the forms of insurance activities other than life, c. g. fire, marine, 
motor and employers’ liability insurance, has created new circumstances in which 
the existing law has been found to be inadequate. The Government of India have, 
therefore, arrived at the conclusion that both company and insurance laws should be 
revised as soon as possible and, as an initial step, it has been decided to appoint 
Mr. S. C. Sen, solicitor, as an oflScer on special duty in the department of Com- 
merce of the Government of India to make a preliminary examination of the varioas 
proposals for amendment received from time to time and to indicate broadly the 
liues on which the revised legislation shoulcl be undertaken. 

Agricultural Development 

To turn to the wide field of agriculture, which is still to the masses of India 
their main source of livelihood and is, therefore, one of the primary concerns of 
the Government, hon. members must be aware that the Provincial Economic Con- 
ference which my Government had convened last April reviewed the position of the 
agriculturists from the standpoint of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing 
and production, One of the conclusious reached by the Government of India after 
consideration of the proceedings of the conference was that all possible steps should 
be taken to ascertain how far agricultural production in India was being scientifi- 
cally co-ordinated, and whether any action was desirable or feasible to make such 
co-ordination more efficient and more effective. My Government accordingly, con- 
vened, with the ready cooperation of local Governments, which I take this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of agriculture, land 
revenue officers and non-official representatives from the various provinces last June. 
This conference reviewed exhaustively the position of all the principal crops in India. 
After a full consideration of all the relevant factors, the conference came to the 
satisfactory conclusion that crop planning in India had not proceeded on unscientific 
and haphazard lines, but bad been well planned and on the whole achieved its aims 
of helping the ryot to use his laud to the best purpose, but in the prevailing welter 

of economic uncertainty the conference, if I may say so, wisely held that a ma- 

chinery should be provided for the systematic and continuous study of problems 
relating to the cultivation of India’s more important crops, such as wheat and 
rice. To this end it recommended the establishment of appropriate ad hoe committees. 
The hon. members will doubtless be glad to know that this recommendation 
has been accepted by my Government. It is hoped that by this means periodical 

stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of their prospects in the 

world’s markets will be greatly facilitated. The value of continuous study and 
periodical review in this respect cannot be over-estimated. Adjustment of agricultnr- 
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b 1 activity of a country to changing conditions of demand is necessary for the 
prosperity of the agriculturist. Difficulties of such adjustment in a country of the 
siae of India are evident. Adaptation to changing needs of the market will be im- 
possible of accomplishment without the acquisition and maintenance uptodate of all 
relevant information. 


Marketing Op Agricultural Produce 

Another problem of even grer^.or practical importance to the agriculturist is the 
marketing of his produ^'e to the best advantage. This subject was also discussed in 
the Provincial Econouiic Conference whcie there was gen^'ral agreement that an 
intensive programme to develop marketing facilities for agricultural products odered 
the best immediate prospect of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic Oonferenco concluded. With the help of the 
marketing expert, who recently joined the ..taff of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, a programme of work has been drawn up, which, it is hoped, 
will very shortly bo initiated. 

Range dp Marketing Activkils Must be Wide 

Experience gained dsr where shows taat the range of marketing activities must 
be wide. It must, for example, inchulo the organ-z.ition of an efficient intelligence 
service in external markets regarding Indian produ ts and the requirements of con- 
sumers, both abroad and in this country. An efficient marketing organization must 
also ensure the grading, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the 
establishment and development of regulated markets in India. The first task is the 
undertaking of market surveys for tno purpose of ascertaining the data on which 
future developments can bo planned. The initial step, therefore, will bo to obtain 
and set out in detail the present system of marketing the more important commo- 
dities, such as wheat and rice, oil seeds plantation and special crops, e. g. tobacco 
and fruit as also dairy products in which term I include livestock. This survey 
will bo carried out not only in each of the provinces separately, but also deal wim 
inter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide an all-India picture 
of existing condirioos and a common basis for future progress. The report on each 
survey will set out in precise technical detail definite suggestions regarding market- 
ing organisation with n view to improving existing conditions in the interests of 
producers. The work connected with the execution of these surveys will be shared 
L. tween the central and provincial marketing staffs ; but it is the intention of my 
Oovernraeiit that at least in the initial stages the cost should be met from central 
revenues so that the urgent task of acertaining the data and formulating a co-or- 
dinated plan of marketing organization should not bo delayed by reason of the 
inability of one or more provinces to meet the cost of such investigations. The 

cmestion as to how the cost of the various organizations and activities resulting from 

these surveys should be met will bo one of the future consideration on the basis 
of the benefits expected from the plans that may be adopted. 

Financial Position of Railways 

I should like also at this stage to make a brief reference to the financial position 
of our railways. This, as you are aware, has not been all that could have been 
desired during the past two or three years, though in comparison with most other 
countries throughout the world we may be said to have escaped lightly. The situa- 
tion this financial year shows much better prospects. 'Our earnings are better by over 
Rs. one and three-fourth crores than they were for the same period of last year. 
In the nature of things wo may expect setbacks, but I am optimistic enough to 
think that these, if any, will be temporary and that the increased prosperity of our 

railways is at least an indication of a general revival of trade and commerce through- 

out the conutry. 


Opening of Vizagapatam Harbour 

As you are no doubt aware 1 had the privilege of performing the formal opening cere- 
mony on December 19 last of the Vizagapatam harbour. The development of the harbour 
has been proceeding steadily and with the improved facilities, which it is the constant aim 
of the administration to provide, it will, it is hoped, be possible in the not vei^ distant 
future, to open the harbour to vessels of much larger dimensions than can oe acco- 
mmodated at present. There has already b^n a substantial increase both in the 
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numbcr of steamers calling and in the quantity of cargo handled at the port, and, 
as improved facilities become available, it will, it is confidently hoped, attract an 
ever-growing volume of traffic in the future. Vizagapatam harbour supplies a long- 
felt need for a safe anchorage for ocean-going traffic on the east coast of India 
between Calcutta and Madras and should assist greatly in the development of a 
hinterland rich in natural resources by providing for its produce a convenient outlet 
to the markets of the world. 


Civil Disobedience 

On the two last occasions on which I have addressed you I have expressed the 
belief that the march of events would gradually carry the leaders of the civil dis- 
obedience movement further and further away from the sterile methods of negation 
and obstruction. A year ago I claimed that events of the last few months had fully 
borne out that belief. Civil disobedience at that time maintained a precarious exis- 
tence and there were signs that the popular judgment had already condemned it. 
During the whole of the last 12 months that feeling has grown and spread and 
finally in April last the author of this subversive movement which was started in 
3930 and renewed at the beginning of 1932 advised all Congressmen to suspend civil 
resistance for Swaraj as distinct from specific grievances. A little later this advice 
was confirmed by the Working Commiltoo of Cjngress which at the same time 
adopted the constitutional policy at one time regarded as wholly futile by many 
Congress leaders of entering the legislatures. I was myself away from India during 
the concluding stage of these events but the policy announced by the Government 
of India on June 6, 1934, had my full approval. That policy has been criticised 
in some quarters as half-hearted and ungenerous but, as I said iu my speech in 
this House in September, 1932, we should be failing in our duty if we did not 
ensure to the best of our ability not merely that civil disobedience was brought to 
an end but that there should be no chance of reviving it. 

Thus though the ban op purely Congress organizations was removed wo could 
not take the risk of allowing freedom to those more revolutionary organizations 
which were distinct from Congress though working at one time more or less in 
close association which its objects ; still less could wc give up the special powers 
which had been found necessary tor dealing with the movement and which had 
been given to local Governments by the Acts of this legislature or the provincial 
legislatures. The curtain has thus fallen, 1 hope, finally on Mhe civil disobedience 
movement and one of the objects of the policy which I indicated in September, 1932 
has been achieved. That happy result I do not attribute so much to the action taken 
by the Governraeut as to the sturdy good sense of the mass of the people of India 
whose representatives you are and whose opinions you reflect. They recognise 
that true progress cannot be secured by carrying on an unmeaning and futile 
struggle with constitutional authority or by revolutionary methods. There is now, 
I think, throughout the country a general recognition of the truth that the right 
road to progress is not through coercion or mass action and it is because of this Inat 
I have the confident hope that civil disobedience will not or cannot be revived. 

Improvement in Terrorist Situation 

The problems before us, social, economic and political, are many but a solution 
can be found to these difficult problems if all classes of political thouficht in the 
country devote themselves to the task in a spirit of friendly co-operation. Once 
again I can chronicle a further improvement iu the terrorist situation in Bengal but 
incidents such as the dastardly attack on his Excellency Sir John Anderson show 
that the terrorist organisation though on the whole greatly weakened is still strong 
in some places and that we are not free from the danger of isolated outrages whether 
they take the form of attacks on Government officers or of equally cowardly attacks 
on persons wholly unconnected with Government with the object of obtaining funds 
to keep the movement alive. But that attack on Sir John Anderson, providentially 
wholly unsuccessful, undoubtedly had the effect of rousing public opinion against 
terrorism as perhaps nothing else could have done and called forth from all sides 
condemnation of the cult of assassination. In fact the most satisfactory feature of 
the last few months has been that there are distinct signs that a definite stand 
against terrorism would be welcomed in many quarters where in the past it might 
have been regarded as anti-national. The provincial Councils of Bengal and of 
Assam have passed by large majorities the legislation which the local Government 
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coDBidered necessary for dealing with this evil and you gentlemen of the central 
liegtBlature have also accepted the legislation which we had to put before you to 
sappjement the local Acts but outside the legislature also public opinion is streng- 
theniQg and I trust that the appeal recently issued by leaders of all shades of 
opinion in Bengal and the conference which they are summoning will result in 
practical steps being taken to urehte a healthier atmosphere in Bengal and to ^ pre- 
vent the youth^ of the province from being contaminated with these dangerous ideas, 
in this they will, I know, receive sll possible support from his Excellency Sir John 
Anderson and his Goverrmn^ who recognise that legislation '^and police action will 
not by themselves eradicate this hideous evil. Public opinion alone can do that and 
A am glad to nee that so many of those in a position to guide that opinion in Bengal 
nave now realised their responsibilities and have come forward openly with construc- 
tive fliiggestiona for the protection oC the youth of their province from the insidious 
approaches of the terro'-ists by providing tUcm with wider opportunities of useful 
service for their country. 

Silver Jubilee Op King’s Accession 

Next year wo shall be celebrating the 25th anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of his Majesty the King Emperot and T have received and accepted an in- 
vitation from his Majesty’s Government to send ‘certain official representatives from 
India to join in the celebration in London My Gov irnraent are now in communi- 
cation with local Governments and rulers of Indian States as to the best and most 
fitting manner in which this auspicious o'^casion should be recognised in India. 
The King-Emperor has been pleased to intimate that it is his Majesty’s desire that 
celebrations should bo on a basis and that his Majesty’s subjects should, wherever 
have the opportunity of observing the occasion near their homes. It is 
his Majftsfy’s express wish also that celebrations should be ns simple as is possible 
and that all undue expenditure should be avoided. I feel sure that when the time 
comes the princes and people of India will loyally comply with his Majesty’s wishes 
and at the same time join with their fellow citizens throughout the length and 
breath of the British Empire in celebrating the silver jubilee of our beloved 
sovereign’s reign. 

Coming Reporms 

J Ihlnk you may expect me to give some account of the impressions I have 

br'^iight back here as a result of my two months* visit to England and of the 

general atmosphere towards the reforms scheme which has been under consider- 
ation for some years and is now reaching its final stages. It will, I am 
sure, be obvious to you all knowing Parliamentary procedure, as you do, that it 
would not he possible for me to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament is likely to contain, nor 
again can I set your minds at rest as to the date of publication of the report for 
no final dec sion had been reached on that point when I left. As you know the 
committee has dispersed for the summer recess, but will reassemble early in Oct. 
in order to carry its work to completion before Parliament is prorogued. During 

n at home T had many opportunities of meeting and having discussions 

wifn all sorts and c^onditions of people, with members of Houses of Parliament, 
witn those interested in trade and commerce and business in India and with many 
othera both men and women, who, for one reason or ar'other. were keenly intercstea 
m iDdian affairs. Thi general impression I have brought back with me is that the 
feeling amongst my countrymen in England is full of goodwill and sympathy for 
the natural aspirations of Indians in regard to political advance. A deep sense of 
the responsibility was moreover evident on all sides in the general anxiety to obtain 
r ft ^”5 those of us who have had the most recent experience 

•♦ux ^ff”***® conditions in this country. I should Mke to add that I came back 
with feelings of the keenest appreciation which, I am sure, will be shared by every 
member of both our legislative chambers and by the public outside, of the untiring 
labours which the members of the Joint Select Committee ‘have freely and readily 
pven durmg the 15 months to secure a proper solution of the great problem of 
Indian reforms. « r 

An Assurance 

^ One assurance I confidently give you. When the new Constitution Bill is passed 
into law you may rely on my efforts to ensure that no time will be lost in carrying into" 
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wjexpeditiously as possible, the intentions of Parliament as expressed in the 
Act. X nave epoken of the reflponsibility of my countrymen at this present juncture, 
out we who live and work here and who have position and influence in the public 
life of this country have a great responsibility too during the coming months. It will 
be our duty to guide public opinion in the highest interests of all classes of our 
people. 

all racial feelings, if such still exist, dot us believe in each 
otner s wncerity of purpose to continue working towards the fulfilment of our 
cnerisnca hopes for the welfare and advancement of this country. I would ask you 
to look around the world at the present time and amid all the troubles, anxieties 
and Possi^ble dangers that we sec in many countries and in diverse lands, we can 
proudly feel that within the territories of the British Empire conditions are both 
sound and stable and that wo are slowly and steadily recovering from the world 
depression which has so seriously affected us all. 

For the greater part of my public life I have served the British Empire in its 
ontward parts and far the greatest number of years of that life have been spent in 
tms ooontrv which I have always looked upon as my second empire home. During 
mat life 1 have become more and more convinced that it is by the influence ana 
example of the friendship and close cooperation withiu our empire that we shall 
more and more exercise and influence in securing peace and goodwill in what is 
now a v(Ty distracted and unsettled world. With this in my mind let my last 
word to hon. members at the close of this Parliament be a heartfelt prayer that 
as our two races by fate or destiny were brought together long years ago to work 
prosperity of India so in the future, and particularly in 
fnifi?^****^* f ^ before us, Providence should guide us to still secure the 

luiniment of those political hopes and aspirations which many of us have striven 
for many years. 


Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill (Contd.) 

After the Viceroy’s speech, Col. Lumhy moved consideration of the Bill providing 
tor application of the Naval Discipline Act to the Indian Navy as reportea 
n? committee. He emphasised that the sole principle underlying 

the bill was mere change in designation and would not commit the House 

to any additional expenditure upon the strengthening or equipment of the 
Indian navy. The efiect of the bill would be indirectly to increase the status 
and emciency of service. This was the first step taken to provide adequate 
wrees to carry out the local naval defence of India’s ports and shipping. 
When public opinion demanded further advance in this direction the 
Uovernment would not stand in the way. As regards Tndianisation, they would 
regulate recruitment in proportion to one Indian to two British officers. At present 
, A y three actually serving with the squadron. But they would soon have 

14 ouicers to designate. As a result of the last debate on this bill there has been a 
number of applications for service. When the bill became law it would be definitely 
laid down that the Indian naval forces be employed for purposes in India alone and 

not tak^ over by the Admiralty without consulting the Indian legislature or the 

Indian Government as at present. 

Sir Cidney criticised the top-heavy expenditure over the royal marine 

upon which they spent 15 lakhs. Why not take the Dufferin lads for the navy 
and utihse all the avenues of recruitment to obtain the most suitable men ? The 
present rate of Indianisation was a comouflage. 

A brief debate followed in which Messrs. Jadhav, 0, P. Singh^ Ranga Iyer, 
James and Jog joined in congratulating the Army Secretary for his friendly attitude 
in the select committee and acknowledged the benefit which the bill would confer 
on the personnel of R, I. M. in the elevation of their status and Messrs. Jadhav, 
G. P. Singh and Jog urged the acceleration of Indianization. 

Col. Lumhy, replying to the debate, said that it had been definitely stated by the 
Government that Indianization would proceed at the rate of one Indian to two 
Europeans but as a matter of fact since 1926 the Government had exceeded that 
promise by recruiting 14 officers instead of six when more than 14 officers would 
be actually in service. The Government would consider the question of increasing 
the proportion of one and three. 

The motion was passed and the bill was passed clause by clause, there being 
only one minor official amendment which was accepted. There was no debate on the 
third reading and the bill was passed amidst applause. The House then adjourned. 
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TllE VICEROY’S SPEECH 

Public Accounts Committee Bepobt 

SOtli. AUGUST : — Qacstioas over, tho Pablic Accounts Oommittec^s Report for 
the year 1932-3B was discussed. Mr. Das criticised the huge expenditure of 
the JLiOndon Stores Department, aud wanted its expenditure to diminish with the 
increasing work for the Indian Stores Department in India under the rupee tender 
system. Referring to the Capitation Tributial Report, he quoted the London audit- 
or’s report, ana said tha? ^he net result was nil. Why should India pay the 
capitation charge at all for the army occupation in India ? 

Mr, P. R. Ban, Financial O'vm mission jr, Railways, said that the Government 
were consideiing the question of abandoning or retaining the concession to military 
traffic, and it was hoped that would bo settled before the next budget was intro- 
duced. The question of amalgamatif.o of State rrdways was receiving ihe Government’s 
attention. Str Frank Noyce said that the onlj charge against the departments under him 
was that the London Stores Depiirtnieiit was too expensive. He showed that with 
the decrease of business done by that department, their working expenses had 
also considerably gone down. The reduction of ^xpendituru was not in propotion 
with the reduoton in business, as the London Department was doing the work of 
assisting the Indian Department in making purchase. The amalgamation of the 
London and the Indian Departments was bound to occur sometime, but just now 
there were some difficulties in the way. 

Then Sir James Grigg moved that a supplementary sum not exeeeding Rs. 7 
lakhs be granted as the first instalment towards expenditure involved in removal 
of the Pusa Agricultural Instita e to Delhi. Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh made a long 
speech opposing tho proposal and quoted extenJvely from newspapers, showing 
that the scheme involved a huge cost. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

31 ft. AUGUST The Assembly met to-day to conclude its session and discuss 

the case of the salt industry and receive the report of the Ottawa Committee. 

Ottawa Committee’s Report* 

Sir Joseph Bhore presented the Assembly Committee’s report on the Ottawa Agree- 
ment and amendment to rules. Thereafter he made the promised statement regard- 
ing India’s position in respect of exchange restrictions in Germany. He was asked 
further questions on it by Mr. Mody, Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr, Neogy. Sir Joseph 
Shore's statement and replies stated that Germany had taken restriction measures 
in self-defence, that there was no information that India had been discriminated 
against and that if information which had been called for showed that discrimina- 
tioQ was made against India, the Government of India would do everything in their 
power to see that such discrimination was removed. (Applause). Sir Joseph Bhore 
further added that the restrictions seemed so far to have affected the exports of 
comparatively minor (?) importance and not affected commodities like cotton, jute 
rice, raw hides, skin and oilseeds. The Government of India had also asked for 
information as to how India stood in relation to the recent exchange agreement 
between Germany and tho United Kingdom. The Commerce Member thought that 
the Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg had not been able to inform them of 
the developments as these had been too rapid. Sir Joseph Bhore agreed to keep the 
trading community informed of whatever information the Government received from 
time to time. 

Transfer of Agricultural Research Institute 

The House started discussion on the grant regarding the transfer of the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute to Delhi. Maulana S^iafi Daudee vehemently objected to 
the transfer and emphasised that better research work could be conducted at Pusa 
than near noisy Delhi. Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamachari strongly supported the 
transfer but wanted the Government to be merciful to the province of Bihar and 
Orissa which had suffered in other directions as well, namely, earthquake and flood. 

The discussion on the salt resolution having been postponed, the Assembly 
BMsion concluded at four o’clock in the afternoon and the members shook hauaii 
with the president who wished them all good luck. The session was then adjourned 
sine die. 


* For the text of the r^rt see paste under section “India Abroad,’^ 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

WINTER SESSION^CALCUTTA^lOth to 22 nd. DEO EMBER 1934 
Keduciion of Electricity Hates 

The winter seesion of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at Calcutta 
on the 10th. December 1934, with the Handle Sir Manrnatha Nath Roy Choudhury 
in the chair. The day was devoted to the discussion of non-official resolu- 
tions. After several members were sworn in, the President, on behalf of the House, 
congratulated His Excellency Sir John Anderson on his providential escape from the 
hands of two assasins in the Lobong Rice Course a few months ago and expres- 
sed abhorrence and the strongest possible condemnation of terroristic methods and 
terroristic crimes. 

The House disposed of only one resolution of Mr. N. K, Basu, recommending to 
the Government to constitute forthwith an Advisory Board for the province under 
section 35 of the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, consisting of not more than five 
members, two of whom shall be elected by the non-official members of the Legisla- 
tive Council and one by the Corporation of Calcutta. The idea of the appointment 
of such a Board got support from all sections of the House and was ultimately 
carried in an amended form in which the portion relating to the personnel of the 
Board was deleted. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. N. K. Basu said that since the passing of the Act 
electrical operations in the province had increased by leaps and tbounds, hut no 
advisory board had been set up till now. It was now time that an advisory board 
should be set up. So far as Calcutta was concerned there was a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and discontent regarding the rate at which electricity was being supplied 
to the consumers. The speaker had seen a poster which said that electricity was 
cheaper in Calcutta than anywhere else in the world. But they were to consider 
whether the rate was cheap enough for the poorest people in the world. For some 
time past they had controversies in the press and much ink had been split over the 
matter but it remained where it was. It was for the Council to determine whether 
an advisory board should be appointed to go into those questions or not. 

His submission was that the advisory board appointed by the Government would 
certainly exert a moral pressure and if it was found that the rate could be reduced 
with a reasonable margin of profit for the company, the speaker saw no reason why 
it should not be done. In Europe and the United States profits of all the public- 
utility companies were not allowed to indulge in profiteering. The profit of the 
company was, on paper, about 15 per cent, last year on their so-called shares. Even 
if it were 15 per cent, that was too much. 

It had been suggested, proceeded Mr. Basu, that the attack by the Indian press 
upon the Electric Supply Corporation was due to the fact that it was a British 
company. It might be partially true. They knew that all the huge profits made 
by the Corporation were sent out of the country, not a farthing being spent for the 
benefit of the children of the soil. It had been not only suggested but proclaimed 
to the world that the rates of the Electric Supply Corporation were lowest in the 
world. But an important factor lost sight of was that labour as well as coal were 
cheaper here. Besides, if the Electric Supply Corporation persisted in maintaining a 
top-heavy administration, taking its cue from the Government of Bengal, there was 
no reason why the consumers should suffer for it. He understood that there was a 
consultative committee, but he did not know what its functions were. 

He concluded by saying that in the interest of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation as well as the electric companies in the mofussil and in the interest of 
the coDsumers, the constitution of such a committect which bad been long overdue, 
should be approved of. 

Mr. F. T. Homan said that the consultative committee had been jn existence for 
a number of years. It consisted of representatives from the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta Trades Association, Howrah municipality, mofussil municipali- 
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ties, Cal^itta Corporation and also a member of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corpo- 
ration. Except one, namely, the representative of mofussil municipalities, all the 
other members were elected by the bodies they r'^presenied. Their duties were to 
enquire into al: matters afTectine: the operation of the company. They held an 
enquiry recently ii to the allegations .rhich found expression in the Press concern- 
ing the anaip of the Elec ric Supply Corporation and they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the allegations were unfounded and that their rates of charges were 
intriosicallv low and ro..sonuble. Ai ♦he time of the investigation, Mr. N. R. Sarcar 
represented the Cukutia Corporation on the Committee. As regards the dividend 
paid to the ordinary shareholders. Mr. 'Ionian said that it was yX% not 15 per 
cent, as stated by Mr. N, K. Baei. Proceed ing.iMr. Homan said that labour and coal 
forrned a negligible fraction of the total costs of the Electric Corporation, lie 
admitted that labour and coal were cheaper in India, but the machinery, tools and 
^ ^ the generation nf elect£’\ity had got a) bo imported from foreign countries 

this involved considerable expenditure. He was not opposed to the formation 
01 the Board and h:i tnought that thin v.ould go a long way towards clearing up 
misunderstandings that had been created. What ho wantt'cl was that the Board 
®houM bo impartial and judicious. 

fJon'hlc. Sir John ^Voodhead, i p'ving, said that from the Ist January, 1935, 
the rate was going to be redm ed to 2 as. C ps. per unit and he thought that it would 
00 the lowest rat#' in India, lie accepted ♦he p iip'iple underlying the suggestion 
out did not consider that the idea of one advisory board for the whole of the 
Irovince was a praeUcal proposition. As regards the second part of the resolution 
mating to the personnel of the Board, the ilon’blo Member was of oiiinion that the 
Uovernment should have a free Hand m the matter of selection of the members of 
the Board. 

After Mr. N, K. Bush had replied the resolution was carried as stated. 


Court Fekh (Bengal Amend.) Bill 1934 

vigorous attaekion the Court-fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
which aimed at putting a stop to the frequent evasion of the existing provisions 
of the law relating to court-foes, resulting in loss of largo sums of money duo to 
Uoyernment, was led by Mr. N. K. Basu at the Council to-day. 

, ''Opposing the reference of the bill to a select committee. Mr. N. K. Basu said 
^ of Objects and Reasons of the bill very etrociivcly concealed the 
ide'> which was prominent througoub the bill, that the court-fees were to be enhanced 
most outrageously. say advisedly” said Mr. Basu, “that the effect of the bill will 
be to reduce civil litigation in the country and the (government would be killing the 
pen that lays the golden eggs.” The principle of the bill was wrong. The sale of 
justice was Homething which was hateful -something which was unknown either to 
Minuu or Muslim jurisprudence. The effect of this bill would be to make price of 
justice as high as possible, higher than the litigating public probably could stand, 
in their own interest the Government should see that litigation was not made more 
costly to the people. 

Proceeding the speaker said that some of the District Judges to whom the bill 

^ f Vu opinion, though not called upon to express any opinion on 

was inopportune 

^ of a bill of this character. In 1922 when the court- fees were 

oxprpsly stated by the highest authority in the land that the 
realised from the sale of civil justice would be spent for the uplift of 
® soon as there was a chance of the jute tax being restored 

- 9 province the enhancement would be withdrawn. But what did they find 

Tinno.oi when some portion of the jute tax had at least been promised to 

Government chose to introduce a bill of this character. If there were 
rlifi existing provisions of the law relating to court-fees— the speaker 

j were many— the resources of the Government ought to be 

Bumcient for the purpose of preventing that. The effect of a piece of 
would, the speaker remarked, go to create dishonest 
-Ju would do was to prevent honest people who could not live in 
amity with his co-sharers from coming to court. 

thA hill Government, Sir B. L, Milter, Mcmber-in-charge of 

the statement maae by Mr. Basu that the cases of evasion 
caaPA ^ ® Member cited facts and figures to show that the 

cases ot such evasion were numerous. The primary object of the bill was to 

17 
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prevent such evasion. As regards the machinery to be set up to detect such cases 
of evasion, Government would be prepared to accept in the Select CommUtec ii 
any bettor machinery was suggestod. . _ . t. , , . r> 

Discussing the objects of the Bill the Revenue Member alluded to Mr. Basu s 
reference to the restoration of the .lute tax to Bengal .and said that the itxx was 
offered certain rigid conditions. The speaker read extracts from Sir Oeorp 
Schuster’s speech in the Legislative Assembly where the Finance Member ot tpe 
Government of India in announcing the restoration of a portion of the jute tax to 
Bengal stated that Bengal must try to help herself and rehabilitate her finances. 
Even with the restoration of a portion of the jute tax Bengal could not ba ance 
her budget. There was a gap. They must try to fulfil the conditions and fill up 
the gap to the best of their ability. If as a result of this measure, some additional 
revenue came lo the Government, the speaker thought it was up to the Council to 
help the Government to get the same. , 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee to report by the 
end of January, 1935, was pressed to a division and carried by GO to 21 votes. 


Bencul WoiiKEES’ Protection Biel 1934 
On the motion of Sir John Moodhead the Council unanimously decided to 
refer the Bengal Worker’s Protection Bill, 1934 to a Select Commitlee to report by 
December 13, 1934. The object of the bill was effectively to prevent the bcselting 
of industrial establishments and similar premises by professional money-lenders for 
the purpose of recovering their dues as a first charge on the wages of workmen 
employed therein. The bill if passed into an Act would, in the first instance, be 
made applicable to industrial areas, such as, Calcutta, the 24-Pargaua8, Uooghly 
and Howrah. 

Bengal Civil Courts Amend. Bill 

Sir R. L. Miner introduced the Bengal and Assam Civil Courts (Benpl 
Amendment) Bill, 1934. The Bill aimed at amending the Civil Courts Act so that 
individual selected Munsiffs of capacity and experience might be vested on the 
recommendation of the High Court with power to try original suits up to the value 
of Rs. 5,000 and that the Hmall Causes Court jiirisdictiou should be raised in case 
of selected munsiffs and subordinate judges to Rs, 500 and Rs. 1500 respectively. 


Calcutta Improvement Amend. Bill 1934 

Sir Bija7j Prasad Singh Roy introduced the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) 
Bill, 1934, which aimed at amending section 78 of the Calcutta Improvement Act, 
1911, so as to provide that Government may from time to time fix the rate of 
interest by notifications, subject to a maximum rate of 6 per cent, 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 1934 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy also introduced the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, 1934. The Statement of Objects and Reasons of the bill states that the Calcutta 
Municipal Act 1923, docs not contain any express provision for the payment of 
grants by the Corporation of Calcutta to tolls and inuktabs or to institutions in 
which persons employed on manual labour receive primary education. The object 
of this bill is to remedy this defect, as it is considered desirable that the Corpora- 
tion should have power to make grants to these institutions. 

Bengal MuhammadanSMarriages Bill 

The Bengal Muhammadan Mairiages and Divorces Registration (Amendment) 
Bill, 1934, which was introduced and nferred to a Select Committee in the last 
Bession of the Council, was passed by the House which then adjourned. 


Kidderpur Dock Labour Strike 

12th. DECEMBER By 55 votes to 23, the Council rejected to-day the adjournment 
motion moved by Mr, P. Banerjee to discuss and consider the serious situation 
created by the strike of the labourers at Kidderpore Docks. Mr. Banerjee, introducing 
the motion, made a long speech, in the course of which he traced the history of the 
strike and emphasised thegrievanres of the workers, Thc;Btrike, he pointed out, is the 
last resort of the worker. It is after his repeated prayers for the.redress of his griev- 
imces that have been ignored that he takes to action. Ho recounted how the regular 
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representatioos of the dock workers for increased wages and reduced hours had 
been turned down by the Stevedores Association for a fairly long time and how 
the dock had explored Rnnost all avciiuesi of an honourable settlement before taking 
the fateful step, Th^ workjrs, he con'^mued, were poor and they were not supported 
by anybody :u their ver> raoJeiote and reasonable demands. He regretted the 
Government atlitudo of absolute neutrality, which was one more or less of uncon- 
cern, in the face of the apparent of the workers for relief. This, he said, was 

the 17th day of the strib' and about fifteen thousand workers were going helpless. 
Surely, it was for the t«oven)ment to take definite steps, where so many people 
were concerned. Govcrnmejit, hewever, hid done nothing ; nor had the Bengal 
Chamber of C>>mmcrce, which represented »he shipping interests which was one of 
the parlies afi-‘eted by ihe strike, clono anything. He wondered why there was a 
Labour Coramissioiur for tjcngal. 

The attiiudo of the 8hipi'’ng cimipanioo with regard to the dock strikers’ strike 
was explained by M'\ A. li. K, ijOcf.Juzri. ttc defended the action of the firms of 
shipowners in siipjiorling <he stovedons. Ho held that this attitude of theirs was 
justified and announced that they were prepaied to coruider sympathetically the 
grievances of iho workein if they .ol irned to worL lit', however, made it plain 
that neither the sbipowners, nor tlio slevcdcres were ready to enter into negotiations 
with the Calcutta Port and Doek Workers’ Union This decision, he said, did not 
mean that they were opposed to genuine trade unionism, but that they were not 
prepared to admit the Poit '^nd Dock Workers' Union as a genuine trade union. 
Several other speakers also addressed the House in favour and against the motion. 

Sir* John ll ooilhcadf intervening in the debate, explained the Government attitude 
had been that in matters of trade dispute it was better that the grievances at issue 
should be settled by parlies themselves He was not without hopes that there was 
an amicable way out of the situation. He reterred to the fact that the stevedores 
had announced that they were prepared to investigate into the grievances of the 
workers if they returned to work. The workers, on the other hand, were not pre- 

j .^0 work before grievances had been redressed. Sir John Wood- 

ead added that in order to facilitate the temptation of the deadlock he was prepared 
to give this assurance to the House that if they returned to work and if within 
twenty one days of such return no settlement is reached between employers and 
employees, the (Government will appoint a court of enquiry under section 3 of the 
Trpde Disputes Act. 

WomaNct OF Land Moutgage Banks 

13th. DECEMBER On the motion of the fJonble Nawab K, Q, M. Faroqui the 
Council approved of the action of th(3 Government in undertaking, in order to pro- 
vide the capital required for working of the Land Mortgage Banks which have been 
or will be registered under the (J!o-operative Societies’ Act. 1912 (IX of 1912), for the 
provision of long term credit to its constituent members, the liability involved in the 
piarantoe of the interest on debentures of a total value not exceeding 12 and a half 
lakhs to bo raised by the Financing Bank for the entire period for which the deben- 
tures are made current, the rate of interest for the debentures to be so issued 
auring the succeeding twelve months being previously determinable every year by 
the Government before the issue of such debentures. 

,-,^/\i*^v>ting the Council to approve the action of the Government, the Hon’ble 
Minister referred to his budget speech last March when he announced Government’s 
accision to establish five Land Mortgage Banks as an experimental measure on co- 
operative lines in selected centres for the provision of long-period capital on easy 
terras to agriculturists. Since then these Banks had already been established and 
iniB motion was now for the purpose of giving guarantee by Government to the 
mtcrcsts on debentures of a total value not exceeding Rs. 12 and a half lakhs to 
pc raised for financing these Land Mortgage Banks during the entire period of 
ineir currency. 

The rate of interest on the debeutures to be issued from time to time would be 
aeteronned by Government for every year at the time. The lending rate to the 
agriculturists would depend on the rate on which it was found possible to float the 
aebentures while a certain addition would have to bo made to cover the cost of 
expenses of these banks, contribution to Reserve Bank, and the like. It would be 
Hon ’bio Minister, that the rate of interest which might be 
would only be very reasonable but would be much below the prevailing 
marxec rates in the province. 
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Concluding, the Hon’ble Minister pointed out that these five banks were by way 
of an experiment and if, as was hoped, they succeeded, such banks would naturally 
multiply until there was at least one such bank for every sub-division. 

Ig rising to speak on the motion Nawah Musharaf Ilossain regretted the selection 
of the site of the banks. His suggestion was that these banks should have been 
located in head quarters of each Division and that instead of giving these 12 and a 
half lakhs to five districts it should have been given to twelve districts. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen~Qupta thought that Government were running a great 
risk in initiating the scheme at the present moment when the value of land had 
suffered a landslide. What were the safeguards, he asked, that had been proposed to 
ensure the success of the scheme ? He thought that the Debt Conciliation scheme 
have formed a part of the present scheme. 

Referring to the criticism of the selection of the site of the banks, Mr. J. N. Basu 
said that it was after a very careful survey that the ^.chcrac* for the establishment, 
in the first instance, of five banks in different places had been adopted. It must be 
remembered that the object of the Government was to help the small holders who 
had very few friends to help or support them. One very useful feature of the 
scheme was that the period of repayment was not one or two years but it would 
extend to twenty or twenty five years. 

Mr, P. Bannerjce thought that the scheme was a step in the right direction and 
congratulated the Hon’ble Minister for initiating it. 

Mr Shanti Sekhareswar Boy dealt with what he described as the ^‘constitutional 
aspect of tha question”, The point that be wanted to raise was this, whether it 
w'as within the province of the local Government to [incur any liability as had 
been suggested in the motion. 

Mr. J, I), V. Hodgo, Secretary, Agriculture and Industry Department, said that 
the selection of the site was made under a very careful review of the position and 
it was guided almost entirely by the success that the people of the various districts 
attained in working the existing co-operative institutions. As regards the question 
of safeguards, the speaker had thought that the Government would be attacked the 
other way about and would be charged with having put too many safeguards. lie 
assured the House that ample safeguards had been provided in the scheme to ensure 
its successful working. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Wakf Officer 

On the motion of TlorChlc Khan Bahadur Azizul Riiq, the House approved the 
Government’s proposal to advance the cost, to be recovered from the Wakf Fund 
when formed, of a Special Oifi^'^r and necessary staff which Government propose to 
appoint to make a survey of Wakf ]>ropertio8 existing at the date of cominencc3raent 
of the Bengal Wakf Act, 19T1, with a view to estimating the extent of the income 
which is likely to be derived from the contributions payable under the Act and the 
rate which should be fixed for such coDtributions. 

Bengal Workmen'b Protection Bili^ 

Mr. I), Cladding, Secretary of the Finance Department, prcF,-‘nted tho report of 
the Select Committee which was appoin^;d by tho House on Tuesday last, to report 
on the Bengal Workmen's Protection Bill 1934 which aim at preventing the reco- 
very of debt from certain classes of workmen by besetting their place of work. The 
Bill provides that “whoever loiters at or near any mine, dock, wharf or jetty , rail- 
way station or yard ; or premises whereon any manufacturing process is carried on 
in such manner or in such circumstances as to afford just grounds for suspicion 
that he is so loitering with a view to recover any debt from any workman employed 
in such mine, dock, wharf, jetty, railway station or yard or premises shall be punish- 
able with imprisonment which may extend to six months or with fine or both.’^ 

The only change mad(3 by the Select Committee was that the offence should be 
bailable. There were three minutes of dissent. Dr. Naresh Chandra Ben-Gupta 
opined that the scope of the Bdl was unduly narrow. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, in 
his minute of dissent, also expressed the opinion that the bill did not go far enough 
while Mr. K. C. Roy Chowdhury, in his minute of dissent, was opposed to the 
majority decision that the offence should be bailable. 

Bengal Alluvial Lands Amend. Bill 

On the motion of Honhle Sir B, L, Milter the Council passed clauses two and 
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three of the Bon(;al Alluvial Lands (Amendment) Bill, 1934 and was oonsidering 
clause four of the Bill, whon the House adjouruod. 

INSTATES PAETITION A MEND. BiLXj 

14th. DECEMBER non-official bills were dealt with by the Council to-day 

which lasted for forty-five minutes. 

Mr. Kishori Mohan Ghavdhury moved that the Estates Partition (Amendment) 
Bill 193.1 be referred to a select committee. , - r, 

Speaking on behalf of the Governin nt, Mr. 0. M. Martin^ Secretary to tme 
Revenue Department, fi.tid that CTOvi 3 rnment would not op]>ose th'' rt‘fcrct:co of tho 
Bill to a select committee. G(jv'‘rpm''nt had carefully considered the opinions 
received, and while not accepting in full the pii*'ciple of the Bill they agreed that 
a case had been made out lor the ameudni':nt of section of Estates Partition Act, 
1807 and possibly for its revision. ^ . -.i. 

The Houoe unanimously agioed to refer tho Bill to a select committee with 
instruclions to Bubout their report by December O’; 1934. 

In the stateinent of obj'^ets and i la'ons of tho Bill, it is pointed out that in 
partitioning an estate under the Bi ngal Estates Partition Act, (Act V of 1897) rent- 
free or lakhraj land cannot be partitioned without the consent of all the proprietors. 
Generally, such consent is not s( 3 cur*'d and the re. ult is such land is kept ‘'ejmali 
and the proprietors of tho partitioned estates are to realise cesses according to their 
respective shares in the parent estate. These proprietors are to pay the cesses to 
Government, whether they may be able to realise or not. Realisation of cesses by 
these propri(‘tors becomes an iraponsibility in man> cases, and tho small co-sha^r 
proprietors are put to much inconvenience and loss. It is, therefore, proposed by 
this Bill to have siifh lands parli^ionod without the consent of tho parties concerned 
along v>iih the partition of the parent estate. 

Calcutta Municipal Bill 

Mr. 1\ Ronerjee moved that tho Calcutta Municipal (Amendment No. 11) Bill 
1933, be referred to a select committee with instruction to submit their report by 
January 30, 1935. 

The Bill aims at amending the Act so as to allot one seat to the Bengal Bus 
Syndicate and 9 seats for tho representatives of Labouring classes and to make 
plural conslituencios into singular ones. Mr. Banorjeo hoped that Government 
would agree to refer tho Bill to a Select Committee. 

On behalf of Government, Sir Bijoij Prosad Bingh Roy moved by way of nraend- 
meni ihat. the Bill he circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon by the 15lh 
March 10.35. The Hon’blo Minister pointed out that his motion was really a motion 
for re-circulation because this Bill was circulated in August, 1933. But he found 
that (he Calcutta Corporation had aot given their opinion on it. Tho ('Calcutta 
Corporation was vitally interested in this matter and it would be very unfortunate 
if they went in for legislation amending the Calcutta Municipal Act without having 
the otiinion of that body. 

Mr. Baaerjoc accepted the rc-circulation motion, which was unanimously carried 
hy the House. 

Union Boakds Bill 

Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das introduced and moved for reference to^ a 
select eoramitteo tho Bengal Village Belf-Governraenl (Amendment) Bill, 1934. The 
Bill provides for the extension of the terra of office of memliers of Union Boards 
from three to four years. Provision had also been made for the intervention of Civil 
Courts in the election disputes, while the minimum franchise qualifications had been 
lowered and education qualifications had been included amongst the qualifications 
for the franchise. Provision had also been made to disqualify persons convicted of 
offences involving moral turpitude from being members of Union Boards. The 
power of Union Courts had been enlarged so as to enable them to try suits for 
damage by cattle trespass. Union Boards had been empowered to undertake and 
carry out measures for the improvement and development of cottage industries and 
to enjoy requisite staff for the purpose. . 

Moving by w'ay of amendment that the iBill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by 1st April 1935, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy informed tho House that 
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Gov^ernment were considering to place shortly bifore the House a Bill to amend the 
Bengal Village S ' If-Government Act witli a view to remove some ot the anomalies. 

Kcplying to a query of Rai Bahadur K, C. Banerjec, the Hon'hle Minister said 
that he could not give any assurance as to whether all the amendments proposed in 
the present Bill would be incorporated in the Government Bill. The motion for 
circulation was carried. 


Othee Bills Introduced 

Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan introduced the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1934, 
Moulvi Abdul Hakim introduced the Benyel Ferries (Amendment) Bill 1934, Mr. 
L L. Banerjoe introduced the Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill 1933 and Mr. 
Kishori Mohan Choudhury introduced the Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Bill 
t9J4 (Section t4S) and the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment Bill) 1933 (Section 4SO 
109 and luSA). The Council then adjourned till the 17Lh. 

17th. DECEMBER : — Sitting for full two hours and a half to-day, the Council 
passed three bills and accepted the motion for circulation of the fourth. 

Bengal Alluvial Lands Amend. Bill 

The first item that came up for consideration before the House were the amend- 
ments with regard to the Bengal Alluvial Lands (Amendment) Bill 1034 which 
was ultimately passed with certain minor raoditications in the provisions. 

The Jlon'blo Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy then moved that the Calcutta Improve- 
ment (Amendment) Bill l9d4 be taken into consideration. The Bill amended section 
78 so as to provide that the Government, from time to time, fix the rate of interest 
by notification, subject to a maximum rate of 6 per cent. 

The motion of amendment to the Bill that stood in the name of Mr. P, Banerjee 
not being moved the Bill as stated was passed without any dissentient voice, 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1934 which was intended to provide 
for the payment of grants by the Corporation of Calcutta to tols and maktabs was 
next taken up on the motion of the Minister for Local Self-Government. Moulvi 
Ahul Quasern by a motion wanted to include ‘madrassas* among those institutions. 
The Minister accepted the suggestion and the Bill as amended was passed. 

Benoat. h Assam Civil Courts Amend. Bill 

The next motion by the Hon^ble Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter providing that the 
Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1934 bo referred 
to a select committee, consisting of 12 member's, including the mover with instruc- 
tions to submit their report by the end of January 1935, gave rise to certain dis- 
cussions in the House. The Bill sought, to amend the Civil Courts Act so that 
individual selected Munsiffs of capuciiy and experience might be vested on the 
recommendation of the High court with power to try original suits up to the 
value of Ks. 5000 and that the Small Cause Court Jurisdiction should be raised in 
the case of selected Munsiffs and subordinate judges to Its. 500 and Ks. 1000 
respectively. 

Mr. Mukunda Bchari Mulliek moved, by way of amendment, that the Bill be circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon before the Ist April, 1935. 

In accepting the motion for circulation the Hon'ble Member in charge of tho 
Bill said that though ho was not convinced by the arguments of the members 
speaking in favour of circulation yet in defence to the wishes of a largo body in 
the House he was agreeable to accept the motion. Thc.council then adjourned. 

Debate on the Joint Committee Report 

18th. DECEMBER In the Council to-day consideration of tho report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee was taken uj). Towards the fag-end of the day, Mr. S. M, 
Bose moved the special motion : 

“This Council take into consideration tho Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Select Committee on the Indian Oonstilulional Reform and recommend to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal that the proceedings be forwarded to the Government of India for the 
information of His Majesty’s Government and also for consideration by Parliament./ 
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In moving the motion, Mr. Boae expressed his profound regret and disappoint* 
mcnt that the Joint Parhamentary C 3 minitloe, while admiiting the reality of India’s 
political aspirations, had carelully omitted any reference to Dominion Status. 
After referring to the R >yal Proclamation of 1921 aad Lord Irwin’s declaration in 
1931 that Dominion Strtnx was the god of Indian political advancement, Mr. Bose] 
said that the stndious avoidance of any reference to Ov>minion Status in the Report 
lent colour to the suspicion that this omission was deliberately made with a view tol 
placating the Conservative diehards of England who were opposed to the grant of 
responsible government to India. 

Referring to the fin.jivaal aspect of the Report so far as it related to Bengal, 
Mr. Bose recalled that Bengal’s v.laira to .nc^me-tay hau been partially admitted m 
the White Paper which had laid down that the prescribed percentage, botwwen 50 to 
75 per cent, of the net revenue exclnding t ix on companies would bo given to 
the provinces Bulijocl to the right the Fedc al Oovtrnmeiu 'o re^uin a part of 
Bueh sum for ten years. The Joint Committee had refused to accept even this 
modest proposal b’caiise of the hoa’^y burden imposed In the Centre by the creation 
of new provinces. Mi. Bose then referred to ihe 8imon Oomniission Report which 
was definitely against the creation of new pro/inces, but this had b'^en over-ruled 
by the Joint (Jornmittee. 

Proceeding, Mr. Bosi sail t,b-t the Committee’s rocommemlations were calculated 
to hinder the growth of a respjnsiole opposition or cf eirccdvc public opinion. The 
weakest point in the proposals made was t'lat no alternative form of Government 
was possible. The spv aker said that he had always been opposed to safi^giiards and 
reserved poweis which w«mlu b(3 incompatible with real democracy but in its 
absence, he was forced to sav that some safeguards, some external checks, were 
necessary to prevent misuse of power by the permanent majority. But he submitted 
that a frequent exercise of HU<*h exceptional powers would militate against the 
growth of responsible Government. 

The statement made by the Comraittoo in their Report that the Hindu community 
among others acquiesced very considerably in the Communal Award was incorrect, 
said Mr. Bose. The recent victory in the Assembly elections from Bengal of a 
party who ofTored opposition to the Award showed how keenly Bengal Hiaoiia felt 
in the matter. Proceeding, Mr. Bose referred to the absence of joint responsibility in 
the Oabinel. Ministers were to bo chosen on communal lines. This would militate 
against the growth of a vigorous party system and hamper normal progress of the 
constitution. Such a ministry was a denial of Parliuniontary Government, Mr. Bose 
had not finished when the Council adjourned. 


19th. DECEMBER : — The Maharaja of Cossimhazar, resuming the debate to-day, 
declared thal in many respects the Joint Committee R^*port had deviated even from 
the Conservative path outlined by the White Paper. Ho particularly condemned 
indirect Election to the Central Legislature and deplored what he called going back 
upon the definite policy laid down, namely, that His Majesty’s Government’s policy 
was Dominion Status for India. Commercial Hafeguards were subjected to severe 
strictures by the speaker who averred that these Safegurds were unheard of. He 
concluded with an appeal to the British Government to make the proposals more 
acceptable to Indian opinion. 

Khan Bahadur Ahilul Momin explained the Mussalman standpoint. It was a 
grave disappointment to Muslims that the Joint Select Committee had not respond- 
ed to Indian public opinion and that what little responsibility was in store was 
hedged in by Safeguards. He, however, welcomed the retention of the Communal 
Award but said that, in practice, the percentage of Muslims in the Federal 
Assembly would be far less than 33 and one-third per cent, as this percentage 
applied to seats other than those represented by Indian States. He deplored the 
unsatisfactory character of the financial proposals in regard to Bengal. Further 
stiffening of Safeguards was another unfortunate feature. He could not understand 
the proposal requiring provision for previous sanction of the Governor in every case 
where a Minister desired to amend the Police Act. This, ho considered, a slur on 
Indian integrity, seeking, as the provision did, to place the Inspector-General of 
Police over the Minister. Notwithstanding this position, he could not agree with 
the Congress for rejection of the new Reforms. Although the Reforms proposals 
fell short of the public demand, he had no doubt that they were an improvement 
on the present eitaation. On behalf of the Mussalmans of Bengal, he welcomed the 
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propoBals and repudiated that Bengal Muslims, in a majority, would tyrannise the 
minorities. 

Tke Raja of Nashipur deprecated the stiffening of Conservative policy in regard 
to India. He deplored the fact that executive servants were placed in a position of 
power over the head of their Ministers. It was strange that the Communal Award 
and the Poona Pact should have been agreed to by the Joint Committee, The 
Poona Pact placed the Bengal Hindus in an unenviable plight The Kaja declared 
that the Communal A\vard went back on the principles laid down by the League of 
Nations and spelt disaster to the Bengal Hindu minority. He associated himself 
with the previous speaker in their unequivocal condemnation of the safeguards. 
Jb^nally, he appealed to Mussalmans to realise that the Communal Award was incom- 
patible with national welfare. 

Mr. W. IT. Thompson, Chairman of the Bengal Council European Group, asked 
his colleagues to realise that all points of view had been carefully considered by the 
Joint Committee. He considered that the Reforms conferred very great responsibi- 
lity on the Indian Government. Ho pleaded for the acceptance of the Reforms 
scheme. Referring to the Communal Award, Mr. Thompson admitted, amidst cries 
of “hear hear,” that it left an open sore. 

Mr. Sarai Chandra Bal was opposed to the Award and the Poona Pact and 
hoped that they would not bo included in the proposed Bill to amend the Government 
of India Act. 

Mr. J. N. Qupta deplored lack of responsibility which was a marked feature 
of the report. It was India’s emphatic and unaninious opinion that the carefully 
considered demands of most moderate section were brushed aside by the Joint Com- 
mittee. Mr. Gupta r(3ferred in detail to the injustice to Bengal perpetrated by the 
financial proposals. This economic injustice implied greater uuemploynient of middle 
class youngmen. Even if other parts of the scheme were modified, the Communal 
Award portion was alone sutlicient to dissuade Bengal from accepting the scheme. 
He appealed to his section of the House to use only moderate language. The 
Council at this stage adjourned. 

20th, DECEMBER :~The resumed debate on the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report in the Council to-day revealed that opinion was as sharply divided between 
Hindus and Moslems, Depressed classes and caste Hindus and Europeans and bo on 
as outside the Council Chamber. 

Mr. J. N. BasUj Liberal Loader, said that so far as the question of satisfying 
public sentiment was concerned, it must be admitted that the decisions of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee had failed to arouse any enihusiasm and had not met 
with widespread acceptance in the country. Under the proposed constitution, India 
would continue to occupy a lower place, Jt must have appeared to the British 
Government of the question of India’s constitutional advancement during the last 
seven years of discussion that there was no diirerence of opinion among the various 
creeds and classes of India— Hindus and Mabommedaus, Princes and peasants, that 
they bad felt very keenly about this lower status and unless that grievance was 
removed, no amount of workable constitution would make India satisfied with what 
was intended to be done under the Joint Committee’s report. He would earnestly 
urge upon all those concerned with the final stagi's of legislation to recognise this fact. 

Discussing the question as to whether the proposed constitution could bo success- 
fully worked, Mr. Basu said that an attempt had been made in the Report to 
introduce responsibility partially and condiiionally in the centre. The form of 
Dyarchy laid down for the centre was such a new peculiar and expensive form of 
Government that it was difficult to foreept as to whether it was likely to work at 
all or not. Coming to the question of provincial autonomy, the speaker said that the 
word ‘provincial autonomy’ was profusely used in the Joint Committee’s Report but 
nowhere did they find mention of the Dominion Status. But what kind of provincial 
autonomy had they been given ? Legislative powers had been given to the Governor 
and the Governor had been drawn into the vortex of every day administration. Was 
that advance from the present state of things ? 

Moulvi Abul Kassem endorsed the sentiments expressed by Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Momiu on the floor of the House which he thought represented the opinion of the 
entire Mahomedan community of Bengal. 

A voice : Not all. 

Moulvi Abul Kassem : Yes^ of all the educated Muslims of Bengal. 
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Beferring to Mr. J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity Mussalmans, the speaker 
asked : Had anybody ever tried to conciliate ana win over the Mussaimans ? That, 
according to the speaker, bad never been done. 

Taking part in the debate, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singha Roy, Minister-in-charge of 
Local 8eIf-Governmbnt said that he endorsed every word of his friend and leader. 
Mr. J. N. Basu. about the statua of India. The speaker hoped that in the final 
stages of legislation it would be possible for Pailiament to introduce provisions for 
Dominion Status in the statute. Th<' Oommunal Award and the Poona Pact 
were a vexed question. Bat he must say that the Hindus of Bengal felt thoroughly 
dissatisfied because of the Goinrnunal Award and the Poona Pac^ 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Bay : Not «ll Hindu.^ of Bengal. 

The Harvble Minister continued : Because the Hindu inteiligentsia of Bengal 
will have no opportunity of working the constitution. 

Moulvi Tamizuddin K\an : 1' re the scheduled classes excluded from the 
intelligentsia? 

The Hon'hle Minister : 1 will leave it ♦o be answerad by the Hon’ble Member 
himself. Proceeding, the Hcn’ble Minister said that the Poona Pact was an inflic- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi ou the Hindus of Bengai. 

Mr. Amulya Phan Ray : Not all LiuJus. 

The Hon hle Minister : The upper caste Hindus were coerced to accept it. In 
the interest of all concerned, in the interest t f the Def vessed Classes, I would request 
them to meet us half way. In the interest oi the upper caste Hindus, in the inte- 
rest of the province, in the interest of the Mahommedans and in the interest of us 
all, there should be an adjustment. 

The Hori’ble Minister observed that the resolution that was passed by the Con- 
gress Working Committee at Patna recently deciding to reject the constitution 
appeared to him to be very disappointing, very discouraging, from the point of view 
of the constitutional advancement of the country. 

Keferring to commercial discrimination Sir Edward Benthal said there was a 
suggestion that British merchants intended to use this clause for their own advan- 
tage and to the detriment of the Indian trade. There was no ground for such 
apprehension. The record of the British business community showed that in recent 
years they had endeavoured on every occasion to support the just aspirations of 
India for development of her industries and he did not think that the people of 
Bengal would deny the fact that the Europeans had done their best in recent years 
to help along the economic prosperity of this province. He could assure the House 
that they would not misuse these safeguards so generously given because they 
realised that generous treatment merited generous return. 

Referring to the omission of any reference to Dominion Status in the Report, as 
complained oy Mr. Basu and Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, the speaker recalled 
the Viceroy’s speech at the European Association where the goal was described to 
be a position of equal partnership with other Dominions within the Empire under the 
Crown. He asked the Indians to be patient and said : ^4f there is any difference 
between me and my fellow Indian subjects on the question, it is one of method and 
speed. The time for bickerings for seats, for personal or party advantage is past. 
We want that front benches in this House should be occupied by people who nave 
something to offer to Bengal and who have worked out a constructive programme 
and whatever party occupies that front bench 1 can assure it of the support of 
the European Group.” 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy (a representative of the depressed class) contradicted the 
statement made on Wednesday by Rai Saheb Barat Chandra Bal that the scheduled 
castes were prepared to reopen the question of Poona Pact. The speaker wanted to 
make it perfectly clear that the depressed classes of Bengal were not prepared to 
lose a single seat allocated to them by the Poona Pact. The speaker, however, declared 
that any negotiation for the modification of the Poona Pact must begin by mutual 
agreement with an open mind and on the basis of separate electorate. 

Dealing with the financial aspects of the Report, Sir John Woodhead, the 
Finance Member, said that the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in regard to Federal Finance followed very closely proposals on that subject 
iu White Paper, and so far as the provinces were concerned, there were only two 
changes. He presumed that final decision on actual quantum would be taken after 
concluBioii of financial enquiry envisaged in White Paper to review probably the 
financial position of both fi^eratioa and provinces. have studied the report of 
(he Joint Select Committee with considerable care and so far as 1 can see there 
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Is Dothing in the recommendations which will prevent full justice being done to 
Bengal’s claim to an equitable hnancial settlement.” The House then adjourned 
till the 22nd. 

22nd. DECEMBER i— After four d^s’ debate, the Council finished consideration 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report to-day by adopting Mr. SM, Bose's non- 
committal motion. One remarkable feature of these four days’ debate was that while 
the Select Committee’s Report was condemned on all sides politically, there was 
hardly one section of the House that did not feel specially aggrieved by particular 
recommendations. The Muslim and Depressed Classes members who obviously 
stand to gain by the Report, felt that it might easily have been better for their 
interest. The landholders had their share of grievances ; even Sir John Woodhead, 
who wears the uneasy crown of Bengal finances, had a plaintive word. 

Before the debate was resumed, Mr, Shanti Sekhareswar Roy raised a point of 
order opining that further discussion on the motion could not take place because 
the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee formed the basis of the Consti- 
tutional Bill which was now before the House of Commons and in support of his 
contention he referred to Section 80 A of the Government of India Act. Mr. Roy 
further contended that it was against Parliamentary convention that the matter 
should be taken into consideration and adversely criticised in a subordinate legisla- 
ture. He also pointed out that neither the Government of India nor the British 
Government nor Parliament had sought any opinion on this measure. In that case 
perhaps it would be permissible to discuss and submit their opinion. 

In disposing of the point of order, the Hon'ble President {Raja Sir Manmatka 
Nath Rai Chaudhury of Santosh) observed : — I may tell the House that first of all 
we have to determine the exact nature of the motion before the House and the 
extent of its scope. Are we really considering the Bill before the House of Com- 
mons, or are we criticising the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee ? I hold that the motion before us is merely a resolution and the object 
behind it is to have the proceedings of the debate on their commendations of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee sent up to the Government of India for the; information 
of His Majesty’s Government, evidently for the benefit of those who have framed the 
Bill and those who would give it its final shape. The Hon’bleHome Member should 
not forget that the Bill before the House of Commons may be revised and changes 
may be effected to its clauses, either in respect of principle or detail, So, it is not 
any Act of Parliament or any ‘iaw” that we are criticising. We are merely criti- 
cising the “recommendations that have been made by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, on which the Bill before the House of Commons has been based. At 
this stage, it may serve a very useful purpose if the proceedings of the debate are 
made available to his Majesty’s Government and to the Members of Parliament. 

Resuming the debate, Rai Bahadur Reshah Chandra Banerjee saiq that in spite 
of its many shortcomings and defeats the constitution as outlined in the J. P. 0. 
Report was a real advance on the present form of government. But to a Bengali 
Hindu all interest in the coming reforms evaporated when he thought of the Com- 
munal Award and the Poona Pact. 

Mr. Razaur Rahaman Khan, deputy President of the Council, wondered why 
the Committee should have fought shy of the word Dominion ytatus when Indian 
opinion was unanimous in demanding that India should be given a position of 
equality with other Dominions in the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations. He, how- 
ever, thought that every honest mau must admit that the constitution was a great 
advance on what they had before. 

Taking part in the debate, Hon’blo Mr. R, N, Reid, Home Member, said Govern- 
ment welcomed this resolution and would forward a copy of the debate to the right 
quarters. Dealing with the recommendations of the Committee, the Home Member 
said that the Report was the result of years of unhurried, careful work and he 
ventured to suggest that with the framework of the recommendations of that Report 
there was ample room for difference of opinion or discussion. Yet the Indian nation 
should accept that Report in the best interest of the country and should endeavour 
to work it. It was idle to deny that the proposals were an immense stride forward 
in India’s constitutional history and in fact, it almost led to the transformation of 
the political scene. One might remember thirteen years ago ths storm of criticism 
with which the Montagu-Chclrasford Reforms were greeted and the forebodings 
which accompanied their inaugaration and yet that constitution had worked. It was 
tiue that the machinery had creaked chiefiy for want of financial lubrication in thig 
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province particalarly, and also on account of the efforts which were made by_ poll- 
tical and subversive movements to wreck the machinery altogether— the revolutionary 
movements which had caused their unproductive exper diture to rise to its present 
desperately high figure. 

♦K imagine how much better that constitution would have worked if 

tney had an equitable financial settlement and if they were not burdened with a 
nign and unproductive expeodirure oj account of successive movements. Given 
gooa-will and f’quitable financial 8ettior*^ent there was no reason why the new consti- 
tution which was a verv large extension of cell-government should not succeed, 

, "7 good-will he meant to include the uisnopearanco of the suLversive movements 
Which had given Bengal a bad name and landed her into such a difficulty. 

Discussing the recommendations about the police, he hoped every one would 
agree that it was necessary for t'lc success oi any Government that they should 
have an efficient and contonded Police Force. I’he two went together. The Joint 
L/ommittee had recomro ended two things: that no alleraticn should be m^de in the 
general police act, and no alteration in ^he run's made thereunder without the 
previous consent of the (lovernor. It was vital to a police force that it should 
not be subject to poliuca! changes and ihut it should feel seen re. On the other side 
necessary mat the Minister who would be in charge of Law and Order 
should be possessed of a force which hrd that as Mirance. The Homo Member 
ventured to prophesy that the min'stors of the future need have no misgiving on 
the subj'cct nor need they anticipate any difficulty from these proposals in whatever 
form they might have been embodied in the report. 

Referring to the committee’s recommendations regarding secret service informa- 
tion, the Homo Member said that, dealing as they were with the secret revolutionary 
movement, their source of information would inevitably be secret, they should be kept 
secret, otherwise the sources of information might dry up. So long as the secret cons- 
piracy movements continued it was vital that they should keep their source of 
information safe and those who gave them that information should have that 
security. By the recommendations of the committee the Minister would not be 
aeprived of ary information ; he would have enough information to enable him to 
tf orders were required and to defend his action in face of criticism. 
ipK rr® point was that the source of his information should not be divulged# 
Ine Home Member thought it was common sense that this provision should be put In. 
xCefufring to the recoraraendatioris regarding the special powers of the Governor 
•? l-liQ suppression of terrorism, the Horae Member pointed out that 

It had been said that Bengal had been singled out for special treatment in this 
respect. The committee had been gravely impressed with the position in Bengal. 
After all, they must admit that that was not surprising in view of the past history 
K- particular in recent history, illustrated as it was, by numerous acts 

which this House had been called upon to pass in order to suppress that movement# 
After reading extracts from the committee’s recommendations in this respect, the 
Horae Member said that the inference of course was that before the Governor took 
f would be a discussion. Not until that had been done would he 

take those powers. Finally, the Homo Member recalled the Viceroy’s speech wherein 
he pointed out that there were two alternatives before them ; either accept the 
report which laid down the broad lines of advance namely, provincial autonomy 
and responsible government at the centre or take recourse to a flat and sterile 
opposition. Ana the Home Member ventured to think that all sensible men would 
reject the second alternative in favour of the first. 

Maulvi Ahdus Samad criticised the observations made by Khan Bhahadur Abdul 
Momin that the proposed constitution was “a great advance’’ on the existing condi- 
^on of things and that in spite of certain drawbacks and shortcomings, “the 
Bengal Muslims to a man” had the general approval of the recommendations of 
the Select Committee, The speaker recalled what other Muslim leaders more com- 
petent to speak on the subject had said about the report. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr# 
Jinnah ana many other Muslim leaders had condemned the report in unequivocal 
terms and bad expressed their willingness to join hands with the Congress for 
rejecting it. Quoting the opinion of some of the moderate Muslim leaders and com- 
paring them with the opinion expressed by Khan Bahadur Momm, the speaker asked 
the House to judge for itself how far his claim to speak as the de facto and de 
jure leader of the Muslim community was supported by the opinions expressed by 
other Muslim leaders. 
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The next important point in the Khan Bahadur’s speech YFhich required conside- 
ration was his remark that ‘'it is good government and not self-government that 
we need.’’ That was exaclly the argument, remarked the speaker, used by Mr, 
Churchill against the introduction of responsible government in India. Mr* 
Churchill’s contention was not accepted by other British politicians who held that 
good government was not equivalent to self-government. It was a pity that the 
Khan Bahadur was trying to outchurchill Mr. Churchill. Nothing better to be 
expected from an ex-commissioner of a division. In fact he spoke in the voice of 
the bureaucracy and not the voice of the Khan Bahadur, the accredited leader of 
the Muslim community. 

Another point in the Khan Bahadur’s speech which the speaker dealt with was 
his views about the Communal Award. Toe Khan Bahadur held the award as the 
Magna Charts of the Muslim community, but in the opinion of the speaker it was 
on this ground and not on the ground that it affected the interests of the Hindu 
community that he had consistently raised his voice of protest against the perni- 
cious system of separate electorate. It was a device very ingenuously planned to keep 
the Muslim community permanently segregated from their politically, educationally 
and economically inore advanced neighbours, the Hindus, with a view to prevent 
the growth of patriotism and nationalism among the Muslims, ideals which a com- 
munity must keep before its mind if it ever aspired to attain political freedom, 

The speaker said that it was not yet too late for the Government to revise their 
policy and to concede to the Muslims of Bengal absolute majority on the basis of 
joint electorate by reducing the niimer of seats alloted to the European community, 
a position, which the speaker knew, the Hindus would gladly accept. Unless that 
was done, the proposed reforms would bring no peace in the land and the constitu- 
tion would not be worth the paper on which it was written. 

The HovUhle Nawah K, O. AT. Faroqui thought that after the tumult and bustle 
of the controversy had died down it would be recognised that the proposals were a 
big step forward. They combined in them the three essential principles in the 
demand, so far made hy the people of India, namely provincial autonomy along 
with an All-India Federation brought about in a comprehensive scheme with respon- 
sibility in the ceil tre. The Hon’ble Minister thought that the proposed checks and 
safeguards had been recommended in view of the existing facts and conditions in 
India. They were not intended to impede the development of self-government 
but were a necessary support. He appealed to all sections — particularly to the two 
great communities, Hindus and MuBsalroans, — to sink their differences, to be tolerant 
of each other, to have regard for each other’s feelings and susceptibilities and to 
combine together for the purpose of working the new constitution harmoniously 
and in a spirit of goodwill. 

Mr. P. JBanerjee thought that it was a scheme of reforms unworthy of a great 
nation to ofter and unworthy of even a small nation or a helpless subject to accept, 
India should not accept such a gift. Not because it had little substance in it but 
because it would be suicidal in asmuchas it contained the seeds of disruption which 
in their noxious growth would strangle nationalism and split the Indian people into 
warring camps of conflicting communities and vested interests. It would spell dis- 
aster to the growth of nationalism in India. 

The Hon’bU Khan Bahadur Axiz?U Raque did not claim that the details of 
the scheme did not admit of further improvement but he would ask them to pause 
and consider if what had been suggested was not an advance on the existing state 
of things. Electorates had been enlarged by millions. The Lower House was to 
consist of elected representatives of the people and there would be no official block. 
As regards the safeguards these were preserved for the time being with a view to 
see how the machinery worked. Referring to the Prime Minister's decision, the 
Hon'ble Minister said that they had been discussing the Hindu-Moslem problem 
for the last eight years but they had not yet been able to come to an agreed settle- 
ment in this matter. Referring to Mr. J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity oi 
the Muslims, the Hon’ble Minister said that the Muslims bad all along been 
generous whenever any demand had been made oi them. 

Following the acceptance of Mr. S, M. Bose 9 motion, the Council was prorogued^ 



The Madras Legislative Council 

AUTIWN SEfii^fON---MADRAS--laU to 4ih. AUGUST 1934. 


The Madras Debtohb' Protection Bill 


The Madras Lep^islative Council comrrenced its autumn session at Madras on 
the l»l, August 1934 wi:h Mr. L. /?. HeOdi^ President in tno chair. The President 
announced after the interpeliatioo time that the Governor's assent had been given 
to the following Acte 

(1) The Madras Nt*r?3S and Midwive^ AtrsKiment Act ( 2 ) the Madras Estates 
Land Act ([i) the Madras Oo-opercHr^ Land Mortgage Banks Act and (4) the 
Madras Local Authorities Enter t'limmnt 'f'ax Amendment Act. 

The Madras Debtor .s’ Protection Bill, as anund^d by the Select Committee, was 
the first to come up for third reeding. Tiie Bill aims at regulating the busineBS of 
money-leading and pawn-br jking carried on by private individuals. An important 
provision of the bill insists on the money-lenders carrying on business in the 
Madras province maintaining accounts periodically to parties taking loans. 

The second important provision in the bill is that money-lenders should not 
charge interest on secured loans more than 24 per cent. 

Discussions on the amendments then took place. When the clause relating to 
interest was taken up the Member announced that intimation had been received 
from the Government of India to the effect that the Government of India itself 
was considering a comprehensive scheme for all the provinces and accordingly 
suggested that the clause may be adopted. 

Mr. C. BasudeVt mover of the Bill, accepted the suggestion. This roused a storm 
of protest from non-officials. Sir A. P. Patro and Sami Venkatachalam Chetti 
disapproved of attitude of the mover of the bill in accepting amendments 
wnich defeated the very object of the bill. They said the bill becomes useless with- 
out fixing the maximum date of interest leviable by the creditors. 

Sir A, P. Patro moved that father consideration of the bill be adjourned for a 
year. At this stage the Council stood adjourned. 


Estates Land Act Amending Bill 

Conodi Official business was transacted at to-day's meeting of the 

TU! 1*“® Hon’ble Sir ^rcAiiaW Gampball introduced the Bill further to amend the 
A?*;-, ‘J*® Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act, 1934 and 

moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. 

be within the recollection of the hon. members, Sir Archibald Campbell 
22nd of this year H. E. the Governor, Sir George Stanley 
returned the Madras Estates Land Act Amending Bill to this House with a message 
recommending the deletion of certain claases which had been passed by the House, 
u *** message and his recommendations were as follows : 

Aitnougn notice of the principal amendments regarding imamdars had been 
before the Council since January 1933, I am satisfied that imamdars did not antici- 
pate that those amendments would be incorporated in the Bill. In view of the 
complexity of the question involved, which, in my opinion, requires further consi- 
aeration by the Council, I think it should be dealt with in a separate Bill which 
^'*1 l^l^pduced by the Government early in the next session of the Council,” 

, Continuing, Sir Archibald Campbell said that in accordance with the undertaking 
JS* message and in his (Sir Archibald’s) speech, he was introducing 

this Bui. He had not set out at considerable length in the statement of objects 
ana reasons of the Bill the reasons which had led the Government to undertake 
ims l^islatiqn. Briefly, these were that the Government and the courts for a coo- 
Biaerable period, for a century or so, regarded that the tenants in an imam village 
u j kudivaram rights, and that the onus of proof that the imamdar 

oaa the kuaiyaram right— this fact could be proved by Government records that he 
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n>i(;ht have— did lie prinia facie on the imamdar. That practice waa Interfered 'with 
by the ruling of the Privy Council on Ist July 1918 under which it was stated that 
the onus lay upon the tenant, and the subsequent rulings that the burden 
did not lie either on the imamdar or on his tenant, but that each case should be 
decided on its own merits. The result had been, as far as the Governnient could 
say, that the imamdars’ tenants were being deprived of their kudivarara rights, ftod 
it had become necessary to do some thing to remove by legislation this durability 
under which the tenants were labouring. 

Mr, K, R, V’enkatarama Aiyar observed that he could not believe that the 
Government had brought the measure as the result of an urge that it had felt for 
such social legislation. 

It seemed to him that the only consideration that had prompted them to bnng 
forward this Bill was that it had become necessary in view of conditions which had 
not been anticipated by the Bill of 1908. Assuming that this was a valid reason, 
he said, one would have thought that the legislation would have been strictly con- 
fined to the requirements of the situation. If the law as to onus of proof had come 
to be formulated by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a manner not 
anticipated by the Act of 1908, and if it was felt that this would work injuriously 
to the tenants, these could be provided for by a legislation confined in its purpose 
to setting right these. It was obviously conceded that the present legislation went 
far beyond this. Whatever the presumption as to kudivaram in imam villages, it 
was admitted that there were and might be inam villages where both kudivaram 
and melvaram were owned by iraamdars. In such cases, the present Bill contemplated 
that the Imamdars should no longer own the kudivaram, but that it should straight- 
away become the right of the tenant in occupation on the date of the coming 
force of this legislation. No compensation was prov ded for his loss of the right. 
This was expropriation, pure and simple. He would appeal to the House to con- 
sider whether the Government had at all adduced any reason to justify *‘such a 
vandalistic piece of legislation.” The number of cases involved did not matter ; 
the only concern of the House, as present, was whether they should pass such a 
measure which would result in confiscation and expropriation without compensation, 

Mr. Munuswami Naidu observed that the previous speaker had not stated any- 
thing useful to improve his case. Mr. Naidu. continuing, observed that beyond 
repeating the expressions “vandalistic legislation” “exproprialiou”, as often as he 
could, Mr. Venkatarama Aiyar had not stated anything by way of argument. 
Instead, the speaker would suggest to him to make some constructive contribution 
to the solution of the difficulties experienced in the working of the Acts and to 
‘*try to convert them by reason and argument and not by denunciation.” 

Discussion closed at 5 p. m. with the speech from Mr. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar 
who on behalf of the Opposition said they were prepared to support the motion to 
refer the Bill to the Select Oommittee. Some of them were against these amend- 
rnents on the previous occasion, on the ground that sufficieut time had not been 
given for the considoraiion of this qm*8tion. That objection has now been met. 
The Opposition only wanted that there should be a fair and proper consideration in 
the Select (Jommittee of the provisions of ths Bill. 

Mr. Munuswami Naidu had put the case for the Bill in a very forcible speech. 
With most of his observation, the speaker personally agreed. At the same time, 
Mr. Naidu had conceded that if imamdars would bring to the notice of the Com- 
mittee any real hardships they felt they would receive due consideration. Mr, 
Chettiar said that one class of cases deserved special consideration, viz., such of the 
imam villages at the time of the grant but had since come Into the hands of several 
persons. Jt would be a real hardship if ihcso villages should be brought within the 
category of ‘estates^ within the purview of the Act. 

The motion to refer the Bill to the Select Committee was put to the House and 
earned without a division. The House then adjourned. 

The Madras Debtors' Protection Bill 

3rd. AUGUST : — The Select Committee report on tho 'Madras Debtors' Pro- 
tection Bill (a non-official measure introduced in 19J2) was subjected & prolonged 
discussion in the Council to-day, when several amendments were moved and further 
consideration was postponed to the next non-official day. 

The object of the bill is to remedy some of the evils associated ’ with certain 
classes of money-lenders, especially with loans advanced by professional money- 
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lenders, on the security of jewels _ and other articles, to small borrowers, generally 
drawn from the middle and working classes. - . lo 

A motion to delete from the Bill a clause * the rate of interwt at w per 

cent, on unsecured loans aroused keen opposition from a section of the Mouse 
and was finally cairiel by 64 votes against 19. 

Madbas Impartible Estates Amend. Bill 
Discussion on Mr. (?. Patn^i: Mahasayo's Bill to amend the Madras Im- 
partible Estates Act 1904 was then resumed. DiscussMon on this motion was post- 
poned to the Ist February meeting (0 the next non-owcial day. 

A few verbal amendments to clause two dealing with 
were taken up for consideration and passe i. Section 9 uealt with ^ 

succession to an impartible estate. The fol leaving proviso was alpo added to the 
clause 

"Provided that no decree made pror to the passing of the Madras Impartible 
Estates (Amendment) Act of 19:!4 negativing the right of any i"?'"*?'!' 

ance claimed in his own right or as r' prese' tiaig his )ranch enall , 

descendants declared entiiled to mair'enance under the provisions of the said 

Amendment Act from claiming such mairtenance’h 

The Bill was then passed into law The purpose cf this Bill was to declare the 
right of iunior members and others of the frmilv of tue holder of impartible estates 
to maintenance out of the impartible estates and the income thereof without proof 
of any special ^custom. 

Hindu Keltgious Endowment Amend. Bill 
The Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Act was then 

taken up for consideration cn the motion of Mr. R, F. Krishntak Chowahry, 

Clause I gave the short title of the Bill an^d was adopted. 

Clause 2 amended Section 44-A of the Religious Endowments Act of 1926 m 

regard to the alienation of service inams. ^ j. # n • i 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell moved the insertion of the following clause in 
place of the one provided in tne Bill * 

“(2) (a) The Collector may, on his own motion, or on the application of the 
trustee of the math or temple or of the Committee or of the ward^, or of any 
peL-on having interest in the math or temple who has obtained the consent of 
such trustee, Committee or Board, by order, resume the whole or any part of 
any such imam on one or more of the following grounds, namely 

(i) that the holder of such imam or part has made an exchange, gift, sale or 
mortgaget of the same or any portion thereof, for a term exceeding five years, or 

(ii) that the holder of such imam or part has failed to perform or make the 

necessary arangementa for performing, in accordance with the custom or usage of 
such math or temple, the chanty or service for performing which the imam had 
been made, confirmed or recognised by the British Government, or any part of the 
said charity or service, as the ca£e may be, or • • 

(iii) that the math or temple has ceased to exist or the chanty or service in 
question has in any way become impossible of performance. 

When psBBing an order under this clause, the Collector I shall determine whether 
such imam comprising such part, as the case may be, is a grant of both the mel- 

varam and the kudivararo.’’ .u u c**\, 

Answering a question of Mr. A, Ranganatha Mudahar, the hon. btr Archibala 
Campbell said : Consequential amendments were re^crtLrd tn thA other 

subsections of the section. The following ^ r* n 

hon. Sir Archibald Campbell for clauses 2 (f) and (g) of the bill 

“(f) Where any Imam or part of an imam is resumed under this section, the 
Collector or the District Collector, as the case may be, shall, by order, re-grant such 
imam or part— 

(i) as an endowment to the math or temple concerned, or 

(ii) in case of resumption on the ground that the math or temple has ceased to 
exist or that the charity or service in question has in any 

performance, as an endowment to the Board, for appropriation to such religion , 


adopted in regard to the other 
substituted on the motion of the 
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edncational or charitable purposea not inconslatent with the objects of such math or 
temple, as the Board may direct.” 

(g) The order of re-grant made under clause (f) shall, on application be made to 
Collector within the time prescribed, be executed by him in the manner 
prescribed”, 

Clause 2 as amended was passed. The preamble was also adopted with a slight 
verbal alteration. 


jfr. F. V. Krishniah Chowdry then moved that the Bill be passed into law. He 
thanked the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell and the Law drafting department for 
their co-operation and assistance in the preparation and consideration of the Bill. 
The Bill was then passed into law. The House then adjourned. 


Central Land Mortgage Bank 


4lh. AUGUST The hon, Mr, P. T, Rajan moved the following resolution to-day 
**ThiB Council recommends to the Government that, with reference to sub-section 
(1) of Section 6 of the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1934, the 
government guarantee from Provincial revenues the principal of the debentures 
issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank after the passing of the above Act 
up to a total face value of Rs. 50 lakhs, exclusive of such debentures as the Bank 
may from time to time redeem, and interest on those debentures at a rate not 
exceeding 5 per cent per annum. Such debentures shall be issued for such periods 
as may be fixed at the time of issue, not exceeding in any case 25 years from 
that date”. 

The hon. P. T. Rajan in moving the resolution said that at the time of 
the passing of the Land Mortgage Bank Act he gave an assurance to the 
House regarding the question of guarantees. In accordance with that assurance 
he had now come before the House and was taking it into his confidence. He at that 
time assured the House that the Government would guarantee the principal of the 
debentures issued by the Central Laud Mortgage Bank. Originally the period fixed 
was twenty years. But after careful consideration, it was decided to raise it to 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. P, V, Krishniah Choudhry moved an amendment, to the efiect, that the 
interest on the debentures should not exceed 4 per cent per annum. He stated that 
money was cheap now and he could not understand why the Land Mortgage Bank 
Bhould fix the rate at 5 per cent. 

Mr. B, Munuswami Naidu said that the Government should not guarantee more 
than what the Bank might require for its immediate purposes and if the Bank 
required more. Government could then extend their guarantee. Buch a procedure 
would also give the House another opportunity of reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The Bank was only a private institution, and the Government in giving the 
guarantee should see that the management looked to the sound and proper adminis- 
tration of the Bank, The objective could best be secured, he said, by the Govern- 
ment confining their guarantee to something less than the maximum amount of 
issue. Further, when the Imperial Bank and other well established banks were 
allowing only 2 or 2 and a half per cent on long term deposits, why, he asked, 
should the Land Mortgage Bank be allowed ^'the luxury of raising debentures at 5 
or 4 per cent.” ? 

Mr. T A Ramalingam Chettiar wished the members of the House kept them- 
selves acquainted with the actual working of the Bank and took greater interest in 
it than they did at present. Referring next to the criticisms made by the previous 
speakers, Mr. Chettiar said that it was difficult to specify what the requirements of 
the Bank would be or the period during which these might be raised. The number 
of banks was increasing and the activities of the banks were widening, It was very 
likely that the entire issue of Rs. 50 lakhs might be exhausted in the course of 
one year or eighteen months, though, he said, the average acquirement in the recent 
^st had been about three lakhs in two months. The Bank was not, he assured the 
Mouse, anxious to pay a higher rate of interest than need be paid. But, he would 
suggest that 4 per cent or 5 per cent would not be too high having regard to the 
fact that even the Government had raised loans at 3 and a half per cent. Further, 
it was open to the Bank to redeem debentures whenever money was available at 
lower rates of interest. The Directors were not apathetic or indifferent to the 
interests of the Government,— whatever Mr. Munuswami ^aidu might have intended 
to convey by his remark. 
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Mr. Venkatachalam Chetti said that it should be pospible for the Bank to make 
an estimate of their immediate requirements and if and when need was felt for 
anything over that sum Government could thca increase the limit. He would 
therefore move an amjr^ment that the limit of Rs. 60 lakhs fixed in the motion 
be reduced to Rs. 3o lakhs. 

The hon. Mr. jp. T. Eajan said that It would not be advisable to reduce the limit 
from Rs. 50 to 20 lakhs. The Bank had issued, so far, debentures to the value of 
Rb. 35 lakhs at a rate of interest hi^^h^r than 5 per cent and a good part of it bad 
been redeemed and reissued at a lower rate. The present rate was only the maxi- 
mum and if money could be obtained on '^asy te»*ms, they mi^ht be able, perhaps, 
to issue the debentures at rates lower than the maximum. The GoTernraent had no 
desire to deny any oprjortumty of discus nr reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The nport of its working would come up before the House every year and 
there would be ample oppo. .-unity for them to givo expression to their views. 

Mr. Venkatachalam Ghetty did rot press his amendinent. The other amendment, 
that the rate of interest should not exceed 4 per cent was put to the House and 
declared lost. The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan’s motion Wf'.s then passed. 

The City Municipai. Act Amendment Bill 

The Madras City Municipal Act Amendment Bill introduced by the lion, the Rajah 
of Bobbilij the Chief Minister and referred to the «elect cernmittee proposed inter alia 
to widen the franchise and abolish the syetero of nominations as existing at present. 
Experts who will be nominated by the Government will be allowed only to vote and 
speak on special subjects for wh’' h they will be nominated. Representation of the 
minority communities would bo secured by so adjusting the divisions in the city 
that the strength of the city council would be increased from 50 to 60 and the term 
of the councillors extending to four years. Regarding finance, provision has been 
made requiring (tovernoiont sanction for abolishing or reducing the existing tax on 
property. A tax on advertisement carts and timber has been introduced. A new 
chapter has been added incorporating the provisions of the Calcutta City Municipal 
Act relating to improvement and better sanitation of slum areas. It is proposed to 
adopt the systera of aldermen, as in Calcutta, elected from outside the council, five 
seats being reserved for them. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 22nd. October. 

MADRAS— 22nd, to 2Gtk, OCTOBER 1934 
City Civil Court Amend. Bill 

22nd. OCTOBER: — In the Council to*day, the Bill to amend the City Civil Court 
Act was passed, also the Malabar Land Registration Bill. 

The hon. Sir K, V. Reddi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill further to amend the Madras City Civil Court Act. 1892, and moved that the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill, as originally introduced, sought to enhance the jurisdiction of the 
City Civil Court to Rs. 10,000. But the Select Committee amended the Bill limiting 
the extended jurisdiction of the Court in the first instance to Rs. 5,000, though 
the power was reserved for the Government to raise it up to Rs. 10,000. 

Mr, Basheer A.hmed Sayeed suggested the postponement of the consideration 
of the measure till thj Government had obtained the opinion of the High Court 
on the question, having regard to the changed conditions. He said that recent 
circumstances revealed a fall in the number of suits on the Original Side of the 
High Court, and the number was not likely to increase in the near future. More- 
over, the number of judges in the High Court had now been increased to fourteen 
and while it was in no way advantageous to the litigant public, it was not fair to 
proceed with a Bill which would result in extra expenditure. One or two judges 
would have to be appointed to the City Civil Court and certainly additional esta- 
blishment, without any curtailment in the establishment of the High Court. Ha 
reiterated that it was neither just nor fair that the Government should proceed 
with this matter. 

The hon. Sir K, V, Reddi said that the arguments advanced by the previous 
speaker had been advanced in the Select Committee and he had taken the oppor- 
tunity to state there that the pecuniary jurisdiction would be fixed at Rs. 5,000 
in the first instance. Ail that the section stated was that power would be taken 
19 
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by the Government to raise it farther to Rs, 10,000. He did not admit that the 
High Court had not sufRcieot work, or that it would be necessary to reduce the 
strength of the Original Side establishment of the High Court or that any incon- 
venience would be caused to litigants. He saw no point in the suggestion that 
they should again go into the whole question by starting fresh enquiries. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was passed. The clausea 
and the preamble of the Bill were adopted without discussion. The Hon. Sir K. 
F. Reddi then moved that the Bill he passed into law and the motion waa 
carried. 

Malabar Land Registration Bill 

The next Bill considered was the one to further amend the Malabar Land Re- 
gistration Act 1895, so as to provide that any joint registration made under Section 
14 of the Act shall be in force so long as the occupancy continued instead of 
being limited to the period of contract. 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbellj moving that the Bill be taken into consider- 
tion, staled that in several instances it bad been found that occupancy bad conti- 
nued even after contracts had expired. The present amendment would bo in the 
interests both of the pronrietors and tenants. 

The motion was earned and the Bill was passed into law without any discussion. 

Bill to Amend Labour Act 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Camjthell then moved that the Bill to amend the 
Madras Compulsory Labour Act, 1858, be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Bill seeks to remove certain difficulties stated to have been experienced in 
connection with the carrying out of measures for the prevention of damage to 
public works, such as, irrigation works. It makes it lawful for heads of villages to 
make requisitions on the inhabitants for the supply of materials necessary for 
stopping breaches in the embankments of tanks, rivers and canals and to seize 
ana, if necessary, cut down such articles wherever they might be found. 

The Hon, Sir K, K Reddi seconded the motion, which was then passed by the 
House. 


District Municipalities Bill 

The hon the Raja of Bohhili next introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Madras District Municipalities Act and moved that it be taken into consideration at 
once. In doing so, the Minister explained the objects of the Bill, clause by clause, 
which, he said, was intended to remove certain difficulties found in the actual work- 
ing of the Act. 

Madras Estates Land Act Amend. Bill 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell presfMitcd the report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill further to amend the Madras Estates, Land Act 1908 and to amend 
the Madras Estates Land (Amendmeut) Act of 1934 ; and moved that the Bill as 
amen did by the S»lect Oornmiitee b»3 taken into consideration. 

In doing so, the Revenue Member said that the Select Committee had given a 
very careful consideration to ail the representations made to it and had in conse- 
quence recast the scheme of the Bill so as to meet the points that were raised. He 
hoped the Bill would be acceptable now to those who criticised it iu the form in 
which it was introduced. 

Mr, Basheer Ahmed moved : 

‘That the further consideration of the Madras Estates Land (second Amendment) 
Bill be adjourned till after a thorough investigation and enquiry has been made 
by the Government in regard to inam tenures in the various districts in the 
presidency and the present position of the inamdars and their tenants in the inam 
villages in the Presidency’, 

The question was put to the House and lost. 


Ahmed then moved ; That the Bill and the amendments thereto by 
the Select Committee be referred again to a Select Committee for fresh report alter 
due enquiry and taking of evidence. 

He urged the House to accept this •modest motion’. The Bill that had emerged 
from the Select Committee was completely different from the one referred to it. 
^ere had be^ no publication of this Bill. It was but elementary justice that 
the interests affected should be allowed to consider the position. 
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it. 1*^®“ adopted the Revenue Member’s motion for the consideration of 

clauses of the Bill were then taken up for coosideration. 

Discussion on the clauses had not concluded tLju the Council adjourned till 
t he next day, the 23rd. October, when clauses 1 to 9 of the bill was discussed and 
amenoed and formeo part of the bill. Xho consideration of the bill being over, the 
Council adjourned. 

Failure of Ca^OxS in Ceded Districts 

24th. OCTOBER -In the Council to-day the uember fron* Ouddapah, Mr. K. 
Kotti Reddi, moved an adjournment motion tc discuss an urgent matter of public 
importance, namely, the situation created by tne fpilure of crops due to want of suffi- 
cient lain in almutit the whole of cei'ed diau*i?.t.> which necessitated taking immediate 
steps for relieving distress prevailing amon^ the ryot «nd the labour population 
m those districts. r ^ j 

The hou, ^i> Archibald GarnphelU rsplyi g to the criticisms, said that Govern- 
carefully watening the situation in the districts and would do all that 
might be necessary to meet the situation. 

to the works suggested by Mr. Ranaswani Mudaliar, he said that 
be considered with reference to tne fam.r'e relief programme, and they 
would see if they could not be taken on band as such. Referring to Mr. Ranga- 
natba Mudaliar's speech, the Revenue member said that clear instructions had been 
laid to the minutest detail governing programmes of famine relief works to be 
carried out in any area. 

Oontinuing, he said that special reports about the local conditions had been 
Collectors of Bellary and Anantapur. The Collectors of Cuddapah 
and Kurnool had not yet sent any special report. The reports received showed that 
rams had partially failed in some parts of the districts. The Board of Revenue had 
drawn their attention to the advisability of expanding works, if necessary, and 
asKing District Boards to expand their works also and take on hand more suitable 
works for giving employment to labourers. The Collector of Anantapur had already 
started some works for expanding minor irrigation works and repairing smaller 
irrigation works, A sum of Rs. 12000 had already been allotted for the execution of 
irrigation works and the necessary temporary staff had also been sanctioned. As 
reg.*rds deficiency ot fodder coucessions for removal of fodder and grass from 
forests had been given. 

On the whole, he said, there seem to be only scattered scarcity and not universal 
these districts. There was still hope that the rains might improve in 
which case the situation will be relieved. The north-east monsoon had started and 
It Was possible they might prove to be satisfactory, 

‘^Meantime,” he said, “the situation is being carefully watched. We have already 
asked the Member of the Board of Re'^enue to inspect the area and I learn that 
^ 18 leaving Madras shortly for the purpose. I can assure hon. members of this 
f we are watching the situation very carefully, and I hope we will be 

(able to satisty them by doing whatever may be necessary to meet the situation. 

Mr. K, Koti Reddi said that in view of the assurance of the Revenue Member, 
he did not wish to press the motion. The motion was by leave withdrawn. 

Madras Meternity Benefit Bill 

With a view to preventing employment of women in factories and providing 
payment of maternity benefit, the Council passed to-day a non-official measure 
entitled the Madras Maternity Bill. According to the bill no employer 
shall employ a woman in any factory during four weeks immediately follow- 
ing confiement and every woman worker in a factory, not being a seasonal faciory, 
shall, subject to provisions of the biil, be entitled to a payment of maternity benefit at 
the rate of eight annas per day during her absence for a maximum period of these 
weeks immediately preceding and four weeks following confinement. 

Madras Debtors’ Protection Bill 

Council also passed the Madras Debtors Protection Bill which is expected 
to benent largely small debtors and regulate keeping of accounts by certain creditors. 
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Madras Estates Land Act Amend. Bill 

25th* OCTOBER The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell moved that the Bill further 
to amend the Madras Estates Lind Act, i908, and to amend the Madras Estates 
Land (Amendment) Act, 1934, be passed into law. 

He said that he would not take up the time of the House »by referring to the 
provisions of the Bill, which had been discussed at considf^rablc length. But he 
would like to express his appreciation of the care and attention with which the 

members of the Select Committee and the House had considered the Bill, and the 

representations which had been made by the sponsors of both the principal interests 
concerned, in order to arrive at a settlement which would be as fair as possible to 
both the interests. The scheme embodied in the Bill was the outcome of a very 
careful consideration of those various representations and it was his hope that the 
Bill would result in the course of three or four years in better relations prevailing 
between the land-holders in the whole inam villages and their tenants. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell said that the main objective of the Bill was 
to protect the tenants from losing their occupancy rights in inam villages. This 

was far different from what had been described as ‘cxprop^iation^ The Bill was 

necessarily a cornppraise between the claims of inaradars and of tenants. The com- 
promise embodied in the Bill was on the whole a fair one, and he hoped that the 
mc^urc, in its working, would prove beneficial to both inamdars and tenants. 

The Bill was then passed into law. 

District MuNicirAUTiES Bill 

The discussion on the motion of Mr. Mimisimmi Naidu to refer to a Select Com- 
mittee the Government Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act was 
then resumed. 

The BorM^ ^ohbili, replying to the debate, said that he did realise that the 

statement of objects and reasons accompanying the Bill had not been clearly written. 
Much of the criticisms of Mr. Naidu, the experienced Parliamentarian that he ^ was, 
was turned on that weak point. All his criticisms would have been avoided if the 
reasons for this legislation had been clearly stated. The necesBity for systematising 
the various scales of pay, fixing the cadres, etc., of the establishment, had been felt 
for a long time.. Experience showed there was much diversity in these matters 
between municipality ®-od municipality. Sometimes the pay drawn was out of pro- 
portion to the dutio® responsibilities attaching to the post. It was the intention 
of the Government lo bring some sort of uniformity in this matter. Moreover, it 
was fplt that it was not possible to give effect to the resolution of this House for 
the extension of the communal rule to the local board employees, unless there were 
definite cadres and scales of pay fixed. It was too late in the day to talk 

about the merits or of this system. The principle had been accepted by 

the Government and would be found not only now but in the coming years to bo 
as much a safeguard fo^ Brahmins as for other communities. 

Again, the clause as to transfer of officers from one municipality to another was 
not so revolutionary as E was thought out to be. The necessity for it had been 
foreseen by the framers of the Act. He vrould make it clear that such transfers 
could be confined to such higher posts aa managers, accountants or secretaries, to 
which provincial endres were formed. For clerks and other subordinate establish- 
ment. there would be only district cadres and in the ordinary circumstances, there 
would be no transfers. 

This power of transfer, the Rajah of Bobbil went on to say, would enable the 
Government in suitable cases, to get the ex-Taluk Board employees absorbed in the 
service of local bodies. Apart from that, there was nothing either retrograde or 
revolutionary in the proposal, as even quite recently the District Boards had the 
power to transfer the servans of Taluk Boards and Panchayats from one body to 
another. He did not therefore understand why this power of transfer should not be 
taken by the Government to be exercised in the .best interests of the local board 
employees and local boards themselves. 

''Again in fixing the posts and pay, we have found that in the past some of the 
District Boards have not followed any p^ineip!e8'^ said the Rajah Saheb. "Whatever 
may be the opinions of some who seem to think that any measure that would inter- 
fere with local boards is going to affect the autonomy of Local Self-Government, 
I am prepared to say this much — that if we should ensure the future progress and 
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prosperity of Local Self-Government and if we are to see that these local boards 
function efficiently, it is necessary that the employees * hereof should not be made 
the pawns in the gaire of party politics and party faction. It is of the utmost 
importance to the friturr progress of Local Self-Government in this province that 
they should be freed from ''ll oanger of party politics. I know many cases ; I do 
not wish to mention the names in which even District Board Presidents and Chair- 
men of municipal Councils have been nut to great difficulties owing to the exigeTiciea 
of party politics. There we-e occasions when even the most honest of Presidents 
of Boards and Chairmen of Ociincils wer^ compelled to give in. It is, therefore, I 
believe not in ihe interests of loca' boards Lat also in the interests of those direct- 
ing the affairs of local boards that some sort of uniformity is brought about. 4t 
the same time, I shall make it clear, once again, that the Government, by this 
measure do not propose to take .way the po cr ol the local boards in respect of 
appointments either at present or in the futare. That is not at all the intention. 

The Raja of Bobbili then proceeded to expJain the urgency for the mensure. His 
single objection in trying to get the Bill passed into law at one sitting, was the interests 
of ex-taluk board efoploy^c? who deserve to be rt-cmployea without any avoidalne 
delay. The urgency was all the greater l eciuse the Municipalities had not followed the 
instructions of tht* Government to prefer thir class of unemployed in filling up the 
vacancies. The Miniaier, proceeding, mentioned another reason for taking power to 
tranfor the higher grade of servants from oov. municipality to another. “The House 
is awaro’^ he said “that aggrieved municipal or local hoard employees have a right to 
appeal to the Government. Numerous cases have come to the notice of the Govern- 
ment where these employees have been subjected to the victimisation’b After subject- 
ing the appeal to investigation, the Government would order the reinstatement of 
the appellants. But the next minute, these employees would be placed under sus- 
pension by the local body on some new charge. Thf' Secretary of the District 
Board of Chingleput and the Manager of the ^Municipal Council, Trichinopoly, 
instances in point. They have been removed three or four times in spite^ of the 
Government Order restoring them to their appointments. I do feel thnt^^in ^uch 
cases, in consultation with local bodies, mutual transfers should be arranged. 

In concliu'.on, he requested the mover of the amendment not to press it. 

After some discussion, the amendment of Mr. Munisami Naidu was withdrawn, 
and the motion of the Raja of Bobbili to take the Bill into consideration, was 
accepted. The Bill was then considered clause by clause. 

Clause 1 was amended on the motion of Mr. J?. Foulkes as ‘follows and allowed 
to stand part of the Bill : — “This Act may be called the Madras District Munici- 
palities (Second Amendment) Act, 1984.” 

Clause 2, regarding the restoration to office of absentee Councillors, formed part 
of the Bill, without discussion or amendment. 

Clause 3 gives power to the Government to fix the strength of the staff and 
scales of salaries etc. It runs ; . . • 

After sub-section (2) of Section 70 of the said Act, the following sub-section 
shall be added, namely 

“(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-sections (1) and (2) the Local 
Government shall have power to fix or alter the number, desip nations and grades 
of, and the salaries, fees and allowances payable to the officers and servants of any 
municipal council or any class of such officers and servants; and it J'hall not be 
open to the municipal council to vary the number, designations, grades, salariM, 
fees or allowances as so fixed or altered except with the previous sanction of the 
Local Government. , , . i. „ • • t 

Mr. Suhramania Bhatt moved an amendment to add the following proviso at 
the end of the clause ; 

“This clause shall effect only future entrants to service.” 

The Rajah of Bobbili, opposing the motion, said that the Government had already 
passed orders that the difference between the existing pay and the new scale of 'pay, 
should be treated as personal pay. 

The amendment was lost. The clause then formed part of the BmI. 

By clause 4, the Government sought to take power to frame rules in regard to 
representation of different communities in municipal service. 

Mr. Bhatt moved an amendment so as to provide for consultation with and the 
approval of the Municipal Council. 

Opposed by the Minister, the amendment was lost. 
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Mr. M. S, Shresta moved ao amendment to clause 4 which modified Section 73 
7 .,.®®cure uniformity in the conditions of services of local bodies and 
municipalities. 

Mr. Sreshta’s amendment was to add the following proviso to the clause 

rules made under this section shall be placed on the 
iiniii ^ Legislative Council while it is in session and shall not come anto force 
CounciP^^^ accepted with or without , modifications by the Legislative 

and a number of other speakers expressed the view that it was 
rules should be examined and approved by the House before they 
hJnJ^ni? proper, some of these speakers urged, to give a carte 

nene to the Government, even though the Government might bo well-intentioned. 

In Bobbin said the communal G, 0. that would be applied 

n'gher local board provincial services would be the same as that which 
ihul Government departments. He did not think it was necessary 

brnn if framed should obtain the sanction of ;the House before being 

difii cullies* Jorce. If the amendment were passed, it would lead to great 

The amendment was eventually lost. Clause 4 became part of the Bill. 

amendment was moved by Mr. U. C. S. Bhatt to clause 5 urging that 
o» Vif* salaries under Rs lOO should not bo transferred from one district 

’ L Minister opposed it on the ground that it would make it 

nhniif./f, boards who had been discharged with the 

abolition of those boards. The amendment was lost. 

of Bobbin moved an amendment additing a proviso to Section 
^ power ot the Local Government to transfer employees of local 
iufy iK** I ^^‘““^^‘IPaliiies) stating that ‘‘such power shall be exercised after consult- 
* ^Th ^ocal bodies concerned.'^ 

passed without much discussion. Clause 5 as amended 
matenarchange clauses and preamble of the Bill were earned without any 

Bajah of Bobbin moved that the Bill be passed into law. The motion 
was carried and the bill passed into Law. 

Local Boaed Bills 

Bobbin next introduced the Bill further to amend the 
iviauras L(OcaI Boards and Elementary Education (Amendment) Act, 1924 and moved 
mat It be taken into consideration at once. 

O..H; 1 remove certain difficulties which arc found in the 

Minister stated, and are explained m the notes on 
clauses below circulated to membeis. These arc as follows : 

2-— C'f*"'® 'h) of Bub-s«'tioii (1) of section 56 of the Madras Local Boa'da 
Act, 1J.0, provides that a member shall cease to hold office if ho fails to attend the 
tt eefciiigs of the board for the period specified therein and sub-section (4) provides 
lor the restoration under certain circumstances, of the member who has so ceased 
L? IX /“ case of a member who after restoration still continues to 
absent himself from the meetings of the board, there is no clear provision in the 
Act as to the date from which his default should be counted. It is proposed to 
T'if t of sub-section (I) of section 50 so as to provide that this date 

shall be the date of his restoration to office under sub-section (4) 

, Clause y-New section 70-A of the Madras Local Boards Act-There is no pro- 
vision in the Act as it stands at present for the transfer of employees from one 
local board to another except upon the consent of the employees and of the local 
boards concerned. Government consider that there should be provision for the 
transfer of the officers and servants of local board to the service of another local 
board or of a municipality. It will also enable the transfer of district board servants 
®?rPi*^® owing to the fixing by Government under sub-section (3) of section 
67 of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, of the schedule of establishment of district 
boards and the scales of pay of the statt*, to other district boards or municipalities, 
buch a provision will prevent the stagnation of employees in one place and the conse- 
quent loss in efficiency. The power of appointment conferred by the Act on local 
boards and their presidents will remain unaffected* 
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Clause 4— Items (i) and (ii) i Under rule 1-B (1) (i) of Schedule V to the Madras 
Local Boards Act^ 1920, charj 2 :es on pre?enitve and remedial measures connected 
with epidemics are debitable only to the funds of dif^rict boards. "When an epide- 
mic breaks out in a panchayat area and preventive measures have to be taken 
immediately, it h hignly desirable and convenient that the concerned pancbayats 
should move in the matte., at ou?e and incur the necessary expenditure rather than 
leave the matter to the district board. It has also been suggested that while charges 
on the control of epidemics may g nf'rally be borne by district boards, pancbayats 
be made to bear a portion of such chargee. It is accordingly proposed to amend 
rule 1-A (1) of Schedule V to the Mad-'as Local Boards Act, ]9§0, so as to make it 
possible for panchnyats also expenditure on remedial and preventive measures 
connected with epidemics. 

Item (iii).— Under clause (k) of rule 1-B, the expenditure on protected water- 
supply in panchayat area^ is a charge on UistiiCt board funds. The item is not 
included in the list of objects on which the p'lncbayat boards can incur expenditure 
under rule 1-A (1). Nor can they incur expenditure on this object under clause (n) 
or rule 1-A (2) as it bad been specially laid down that it is a charge on district 
board funds. The effect of these provisions is that only district boards can incur 
expenditure on the provision of v.atcr-supply in panchayat areas. It has been 
represented that district boards can ill-affoid to bear such charges. It is, therefore, 

n iosed to omit this item of expenditure, [clause ,k) from rule 1-B. 

hstrict boards can even then contribute towards expenditure on protected water- 
supply schemes for all important villages in the district under rule 4. 

Clause 5.— Ordinary elections will be held shortly to the district boards in four 
districts and the newly elected members of at least three of them will come into 
omcc on the Ist November 1934. If any of these districts is split up into two or 
more districts soon after the Ist November 1934, the members then in office will 
lose their membership and fresh elections will have to be held to the new district 
boards. Rule 7 of the Schedule to Madras Act II of 1934 will not apply to those 
inemberd, as they were not in office when that Act came into iforce. It seems desir- 
able to extend the beuetit of that rule to those members so that they may be in 
pfheo for their full term and thereby avoid a fresh election. If, however, a district 
IS spilt up a*- a time when the members are nearly at the end of their term there 
would oe no objection to holding a fresh election immediately. 

It IS proposed to prove for both these contingencies by amending rule 7 of the 
bchfcduie to Madras Act II of 1934. s « . v 

lh<!re was no amendment ; and after some ineffective opposition to danse 6, the 
15111 Mas passed into law. 


Elementary Education Act 

u amend the Madras Elementary Education Act was then introduced 

oy tne non. Dewan Bahadur Kumaraaami Reddiar^ Minister for Education. 

K ^ J^otion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was then made by him. He 
Uad not concluded his speech in cornmendiug it to the acceptance of the House at 
motion, for an adjournment debate for which leave was obtained 
earner in tne day, took precedence. 

Land Revenue Assessment 

upo®Vy®the“presideni"‘LOTed^'' <>“ being called 

of the House be adjourned to discuss a definite matter of 
u gent public importance, to wit, the attempt made in the various districts to 
reaver land revenue suspended last year and the necessity of treating it as 

adjournment motion, Mr. Choudhari urged the Government 
announcement of the remission of the suspended revenue 
u ^ when, no said, measures of relief were urgently called for, it would 
not De wise on the part of Government to impose additional burdens either by way 
or enhanced water rates or collection of suspended portions of the kist. 

® members had spoken the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell replying, 
Hovernment were not making arrangements for the collection of the 
* x> ® question, he said, would be considered after the reports from the 
received, which, it was expected, would be some time next 
moDcn, urdera would be passed before the uext season. He assured the House, in 
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oonclusion, that the matter raised by the adjxirameat motion would reoeire the 
close and careful consideration of the Government. 

The mover of the adjournment motion did not press it and the motion was by 
leave of the House withdrawn. 

His Excellency the Governor addressed the House at 5 p. m. and the speech 
occupied twenty minutes, at the conclusion whereof His Excellency was cheered 
lustily. 


Elemewtaey Education Bill 

26th. OCTOBER :~The House then proceeded to consider the motion of the bon. 
Mr. N. Kumararami Reddiar to refer to a Select Committee the Bill amending the 
Elementary Education Act of 1920. The hon. Minister whose speech had suffered in- 
terruption twice, began by saying that he would continue ‘the third and I hope the last 
instalment of my speech' (laughter). The problem which the Bill aimed at solving 
was one which they could not ignore. Experience bad, he said, shown that little 
progress had been made in respect of the removal of illiteracy. Even in areas 
where compulsion had been adopted, the wastage was almost the same as in other 
areas of the presidency. On an examination of the causes for this state of 
things it had been found that though compulsion had been nominally introduced in 
many areas, no active steps had, he said, been taken with a view to enforce it. 
It, therefore* became necessary to consider whether it was not possible to improve 
the method of enforcement provided in the Act. There was. he thought, an 
apprehension in some quarters that the method provided in the amending Bill 
would prove a greater hardship than the one provided in the existing Act, but a 
comparisoD of the two methods would remove the apprehension. The procedure 
laid down in the present Bill, he said, was more lenient and less humiliating to 
offending parents. The hardship, if any, he felt sure, would not be in any degree 
greater than under the existing Act. The evil was of such great magnitude that 
they should not be half-hearted m their attempts to remove it. If the measure 
should succeed even partially in its objects, the achievement would surely be a 
creditable One for the whole House ; but if it should fail for any reason, even then 
they would have the satisfaction of having made an endeavour to solve the problem. 
He moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was accepted by the House 
and a Select Committee was appointed by the House to consider the Bill, 

Bill to amend Co-Operative Societies Act 

The hoD. Mr. P. T, Rajan introduced a Bill further to amend the Madras Co- 
aperative Societies Act, 19;^2 and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

The objects of the Bill are explained in the following note : — 

Section 28 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1932, as it stands at present, applies 
to the execution of decrees, decisions, liwards and orders obtained by a registered 
society. The section does not in terms apply to the case of decrees, etc., obtained 
by a liquidator on the dissolution of a registered society or the recovery of the 
sums awarded or ordered to be paid in pursuance of Sections 41, 47 and 49. It is 
considered desirable to amplify the Section so as to make it applicable to these 
cases also. In view of the amplihcution proposed, it would be inappropriate to 
retain the section under the heading “Privileges of Registered Societies'' under 
which it now stands. It is accordingly proposed to place the section as amplified 
under the heading “Miscellaneous.” 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

The Bill was then taken up for consideration and the clauses were passed one 
by one with very slight alterations. Clause 3 of the Bill ran as follows : — 

3. After Section 57 of the said Act, the following section shall be inserted 
namely “57-A. The Registrar or any person subordinate to him empowered by the 
Registrar in this behalf may. subject to such rules as may be prescribed by the 
Local Government and without prejudice to any other mode of recovery provided 
by or under this Act, recover — 

(a) any amount due under a decree or order of a civil court, a decision or an 
award of the Registrar or arbitrator or an order of the Registrar, obtained by a 
registered society or liquidator ; or 

(b) any sum awarded by way of costs under section 41 ; or 

(c) any sum ordered under section 47 to be recovered as a contrfbution to the 
assets of a society or as costs of liquidation ; or 
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(d) any Bum ordere d under section 49 to be repaid to a society or recoi^red as a 
contribution to its assets together with the interest, if any« dne on such amount or 
sum and the costs of process, by the attachment and ..ale of the property of the 
person against whom such decree, decision, award or order has been obtained or 
passed. 

The hon. Mr. P. P. Rajan moved that after the words "‘under section 41” the 
following be inserted:— 

“to a registered society or to the Government.” The amendment was passed. 

Mr. T A Ramalingam Chetti moved an amerdment that after the words *’Eegis* 
tered Society” wherever it occurred the words “hnancitig bank” be inserted. 

The hon. Mr. P, T, Rajan accepted the amendment which was then passed. 

Clause 3 as amended and Clause 4 were then nassed. Clause 4 ran as follows 

4. In clause («e) of sub-section (2) of section 65 of the said Act, for the word 
and figures “section 28,” the word, figures and letter “section 57-A” shall be subst!^ 
tuted. The preamble was then passed. 

The Hon. R T. Ka]an next moved that the Bill be pa^ised into law. The motion 
was carried. 

Non-officiai Pills Introduced 

The House then gave leave to Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan to introduce his Bill to 
further amend the MeSiras Motor Vehicles Taxation 4r\, Mr. M. Devadasan a Bill 
to amend the Madras Village Courts Act^ Mr. Bubramania Bhatt a Bill to provide 
for the appointment of executive officers to the Hindu Maths ^ and Mr, Basheer 
Ahmad Sayeed the Madras Muslim Wakf Bill, 

The Council then adjourned Bine die. 


The Bombay Legislatire Council 

MONSOON 8E8SION--POONA--l3th\to Slst AVGUST 1934, 


The Monsoon Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the 13tb. August 1934 with Sir A, M. K, Dehlavi in the chair. 

After question time Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto^ Minister, Local Self-Government, 
withdrew the bill to further amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 

Bombay Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The Revenue Member introduced a bill to amend the Bombay Court of Wards 
Act with a view to giving the court of wards povtcr to issue certificates to civil 
courts requiring the release of the property of Government to such extent and 
period as was necessary in the interests of estate to meet the emergency of entire 
funds attached in the execution of a civil decree. The Bill was passed. 

MuNiaPAL & Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

14th. AUGUST !— The bill introduced by the Minister of Local Self-Government 
to further amend the Bombay District, Municipal, Local Boards and Buroughs Act 
was passed into law. 

Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill 

The Home Member introduced a bill to make further provision for settlement of 
trade disputes by conciliation, ’rhe bill aims to establish a regular system of con* 
oiliation of disputes between millhands and employers with the object of preventing 
and reducing strikes in future by appointing a labour office to safeguard the interests 
of labour with a commissioner of labour as the chief conciliator with power to 
appoint suitable special assistant conciliators. It will be the duty of the conciliator 
to give notice to parties to a dispute to appoint delegates and repo^ the result 
to She Government. 
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Mr. B, B. Bakhale in a lengthy Bpeeeh opposed the bill in principle on the oons* 
titntion of the conciliatory ma^inery. 

The House adjourned at this stage. 

16th. AUGUST After two days’ discussion, the Bill to make further provisions 
for the settlement of trades disputes by conciliation was read for the first time in 
the Council. All non-official amendments were lost. 

The Home Member^ replying to the criticisms to the amendments, pointed out that 
the Bill aimed at excluding extremists and communists from delegation Of workers. 
The Bill would further foster the true spirit of trade unionism among textile workers. 
Keferring to the amendment to limit the life of the Bill to three years the Home 
Member said that the Bill would not produce any immediate good efiects and further 
provision could be made later by amending the Bills. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The House adjourned till the next day after passing the Bills relating to amend* 
ments to the Local Boards Act. 

Prevention op Gambling Bill 

17th. AUGUST Non-official Bills came up for consideration in the Council 
to*day. 

Mr. L. B, Ookhays Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act 
fell through, at the second reading, when his motion to refer back the Bill to the 
Bdeot Committee was rejected by the House. 

Mr. Gokhale held that the report of the Select Committee went beyond the scope 
of the Bill as accepted by the House during the first reading by legalising gambling 
by persons who bought admission tickets to the race course. 

Bombay Devadasi Bill 

Mr. JR. D. Bole's Devadasi Bill was read for the second and third times and 
passed into law. 

Beplying to Mr. Sped Munnawar, JDewan Bahadur 8, T Kamhli, Minister for 
Education, stated that the Government were aware that in some provinces, Btate*aid 
Industries Act was in operation, but the Government of Bombay did not intend 
introducing a similar legislation in the near future The Government, the Minister 
added, were, however, considering a scheme of giving loan with a view to fostering 
small industries. 

Prevention of Adulteration Bill 

18th. AUGUST : — The first reading of the Bill to amend the Prevention of 
Adulteration Act of 1925, was moved by Mr. A. N, Surve in the Council to-day. 

On a statement by Sir 8kah Nawaz Khan Bhutto, Minister for Local-Self- 
Government, that he proposed to introduce a comprehensive amending Bill during 
the next session, Mr. Burve withdrew his Bill. 

Money-Lending Regulation Bill 

Mr. 8yed Munnawar* s Bill to regulate the money-lending business was read for 
the first time and it was decided to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
public opinion within three months. 

Law of Adoption Amend. Bill 

20th. AUGUST “The Council devoted the whole day in the discussion of Mr. 
AT. JR. Desai’s bill to amend the law of adoption in the presidency in view of the 
decision of the Privy Council which upset a long established practice sanctioned by 
1^® The bill seeks^ to restore the position obtaining before the 

Privy Council decision, i. e. that no Hindu widow who has not an estate vested in 
her and whose husband was not separated at the time of his death, shall be deemed 
competent to adopt a son without his authority or consent of coparceners. 

Trade Dispute Conciliation Bill 

22na. AUGUST:— The second reading of the Trades Dispute Conciliation I Bill 
was not passed even to-day. Minor amendments were made in certain clauses of 
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the Bill but the Home Member pointed oat that the €k>vorament would oppose 
Sakhale, if he moved amendments contrary to the principle of the Bill Acoordteily 
most of Ur. Bakhale’s atrendments were lest. 

Bettenchment in ^he exj^ienditare on the household of the Oovernor of Bonibay» 
formed the subject of a question Bao Saheb P. 2). Kulkami to-day. 

Beplying, Khw Bahadur B,D Cooper, Bevenue and Finance Minister, stated that 
retrenchment m the Gove’’nor'B hoasenoid oxpenditure was executed to the extent 
of Bs. 1,49,000. 


23rd. AUGUST : —The second trading of the Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill 
was not passed even to*day. though several amendments moved by Mr. Bakhale 
were lost. 

Mr. Bakhle retused to move an soiendmint, the clause in the Bill which 
awards 2 years’ imprisonment end fine ot R‘ 5000 for molesting, inciting or intimi- 
datii^ persons from conciliation proceed ingi*. I ho President thereupon requested 
the House to (oasidei the question and infoim the Home Member of their views 
on Monday next. 


27th. AUGUST —The Trade?* D.sputes Ocnciliation Bill passed the second reading 
with minor amendments in the Council today but vrhon the Home Member moved 
the third reading, Mi. Bakhle raised a strong protest. 

In Mr. Bakhle's opinion conciliation pioceedings under this Act would be 
ineffective owing to its permissive character and workers would always choose 
conciliation proceedings under the Trades Dispute Act instead of this Act. 

The Bill was then read for the third time and passed into law, only eight voting 
against it. 

The Home Memhei announced that the Government would agree to the tern 
of imprisonment of six months instead of 2 years and no fine instead of Bs. 3,CXX)) 
as provided in the Bill. 


Bombay Opium Bill 

28th AUGUST .—In the Council to-day, Government were able to get only the 
Opium Bill passed. 

PRFvuNnoN OP Gambling Bill 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gamling Act, 1887, met 
with much opposition. It was only on the President's ruling regarding applying 
closure, that the first reading of the Bill was passed by 45 votes to 13. Sind 
members voted with the Government. 

29th. AUGUST —The Council passed to-day the Bill to further amend the 
Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act oi 1887, without a division. 

Most of the demands for supplementary grants were passed without much 
opposition but the demand for loans to small industries, moved by Hon. Mr, Cooper 
raised considerable discussion, most members favouring redaction of Interest rate to 
3 to 4 and a half per cent from three and one third per cent. 

Mr, Cooper dia not accept the proposal and the grant was made. 

Supplementary Demands 

31tt. AUGUST Supplementary demands were made on behalf of the Govern* 
ttient, by the Home Member, to-day, for the establishment charges in connection with 
the opening of the Honorary Presidency Magistrates’ Courts to try municiiial cases 
in the Bombay City, as an experimental measure. 

The Council then adjourned. 



The U. P. Legislative Conncil 


WINTEB 8ESSI0N-LVCKN0W--29th. OCTOBER to l7th. DECEMBER 1934 

Ihe Winter Seswon of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced afc 
Lucknow on the 29th. October 1934 with Sir Sitaram in the chair. Both official 
and non*official attendance was good. 

U. P. Village Panchayat Amend. Bill 

The Council passed without discussion the bill to amend the United Provinces 
Village Panchayat Act, 1920, aiming at transference of general sanitation of villages 
from District Magistrates to the District Boards. 

Bundelkhand Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

In the absence of the Finance Member, the Home Member, Mr, Kunwar 
Jagdish Prasad introduced the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 
Mr. C, Y, Chintamani, leader of the Opposition, opposed consideration of the Bill 
during the present session. The Bill was postponed. The Council then adjourned 
until October 31. 

U. P. Usurious Loans Amend. Bill 

Sltt. OCTOBER The Council devoted the whole day to discussion of the 
Usurious Loans (United Provinces) Amendment Bill and a dozen of twenty amend- 
ments given notice of thereto. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt 
emphasis^ that the object of the Bill was to suppress usury and penalise creditors 
for charging usurious rates of interest and thus give a certain amount of relief to 
the debtors. Strictly speaking, the impression that the Bill was in some way or 
other a measure to provide relief especially to the agricultural debtor was erroneous. 
The main non-official criticism against the Bill was that it sought to amend an Act 
passed by the Central Legislature and aimed at remedying a state of affairs not 
peculiar only to this province. It was pointed out that piece-meal legislation in 
individual provinces for suppression of usury would not meet the end in view, the 
proper course being to see the Usurious Loans Act amended by the Central Legisla- 
ture which was responsible for it. 

lat. NOVEMBjER i-^Khan Bahadur Faaihuddin moved an amendment to-day 
seeking incorporation of the Buie of Damdupat ( which lays down that interest 
should, in no case, exceed the principal in usurious loans ) in the Usurious Loans 
Bill. The amendment was defeated by 48 votes against 40. 

Just before division was challenged the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt 
wanted the House that the Government would not proceed with the Bill, if the 
amendment was carried. 

The Finance Member moved an amendment to Clause VI of the Bill to the effect 
that in case of secured loans, the Court shall deem interest excessive, if the rate ex- 
ceeded 12 per cent and if the period between rests (the end of specified periods, when 
inter^t has to be calculated and added to the principal) was less than six months, 
provided also that in the case of secured loans, the Court shall not deem interest 
excessive if the rate had not exceeded seven per cent unless the period between rests 
was less than six months. 

As notice of a series of amendments not included in the Order paper for the 
day, to the Finance Member’s amendment was given by some members, the Presi- 
dent adjourned the House earlier, in order to enable members to understand the 
amendments properly and participate in the debate more intelligently next day. 

2iia. NOVEMBER s— The Council spent the whole day discussing amendments to 
Clause VI of the Usurious Loans Bill. 
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The clem es dratted by the Select Oomihittee embodies rates of interest wUioh 
saoald be regarded as nsurioits io respect of secured aud unsecured loans and n hich 
vary witb tbe amount lent. Official amendments aia Opposed to the provision Of 
t*w varying rates o£ interest and any rate of interest for unsecured loans should not 
be left out of account. 

The main amendment oa behalf of the Government by Mr. R, F* Mudie lays 
down that interest exceeding 12 per cenl on immovable property should be regarded 
t? ^be case of a firit mortgage and provides for six monthly rests. 

It further provides that ^ court shall not deem interest excessive if the rate does 
not exceed 7 per cent annually. 

^ Just, before tho House rose foi tbe day, a non-official amendment suggesting a 
via media between the official and the non-omeHl noints of view was moved. 

Hiscuse’ng the Usurijus BJl to-day, the Council could not get 
prough the second reading on aceounc of a last minute h»t(*h which occurred owing 
to doubts arising as to the applicability of the Bill to past transactions, in tbe 
aosence of any specilic provision therein. 

The House rejected Mr. Ratlhe Shtam Rastogi^a (representing the t bankers and 
money-lenders) amendment to the efieot that the Act shall rot apply to loans made 
oeiore the commencement of this Act. 

without discussion tho Bundelkmnd Land Alienatim Amendment 
isui, the Council adjourned unt.l November 15. 

IStb. NOVEMBER :-~The Council passed to-day the Usurious Loans (United 
£TOviace8) Amendment Bill, after the official amendment, designed to dispel doubt 
given rise to by the ruling cf a certain court regarding tne applicability of the Bill 
io past transactions, had been incorporated. 

U. P. Encumbebbd Estates Bill 

The Fiasco Member, Sir Edward Blunt moved for consideration of the United 
wfn ".'^“bered Estates Bill, the most contentious of all debt legistation 

x>iu8. j 3 ui ]s intended to assist the landowners whoso assets, if relief is given, 
are sufficient to discharge indebtedness. The Bill applies only to larger landlords 
whoso land revenue exceeds Rs, 100. j ^ 

A measure of sharpness of the differences of opinion on the provisions of the 
Bill as It emerged from the Select Committee was furnished by the fact that no less 
®®®*^dment8 to it figured on the agenda paper. 

raised an important point of order inviting the Chair’s 
ruling wnetner the Select Committee was competent to take as basis of discussion 
a Bin which had never been introduced in the Council and which had never been 
referiea to it (although the subject matter was the same) and consider the Bill referr- 
ea ^ It ana proceed with amendments to it. 

President, wanted to know from tho Finance Member whether 
ine amended draft was merely an amended draft or was based on certain new prin- 
ciples which were not before the House when the original Bill was introduced. 

The Pr^ident observed: “This is clearly a very interesting point and I think a 
spem to have occurred, at least in the history of this Council. 
In Maynes JParliameatary Practice’, there is reference to certain cases in which 
^merous motions have been made by the Select Committee. The Speaker of the 
iioase of Commons advised tho Government to bring up a new Bill because it was 
an absolutely different Bill from the one introduced in Parliament, The Chair is 
not in a position to give that advice to the Government as regards this Bill, simply 
for the reason that this matter^ has been hanging for a long time and perhaps it 
would be advisable to grapple with the problem once for all. I must, however, say 
(hat It is against all parliamentary practice to introduce another Bill in the meet 
Committee, a Bill different from the one that was introduced in the House. It 
would be creating a bad precedent if a new draft Bill, based on new principles, 
were to be put before the Select Committee after it had been seen by the fionse.’^ 

Mr. Mohmlal Sah (representing Bankers) moved for reoircnlation of the {Bill to 
^( 0(5 further public opinion as the Bill was of a highly complicated nature and the 
promm it sought to solve of far-reaching importance. The House rose for tfaii day 
at this stage. 
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iMi. NOVEMBER t— Hie Council, after devoting the fllole of the forenoon 
to-day to the Mname Member's motion to take into oonsideralion the Encumbered 
Estates Bili, entered on the second reading stage of the Bill* having thrown out Mr. 
Mohanlal Sah's (bankers’ representative) amendment to the effect that the Bill 
be circulated for eliciting opinion. The House disposed of eleven minor amendments 
in the course of the second reading before it adjourned until November 19. 

19tb. NOVEMBER The first division in connection with the consideration of 
the Encumbered Estates Bill took place in the Council to-day when the alliance 
between the Government and those advocating the interests of the creditors was 
found ineffective against the combined strength of others championing the cause of 
the debtors and an amendment by Babu Radhey Shy am Rastogii which secured the 
Finance Member’s support, failed to find favour with the House. The House^ voted 
for the retention of the original clause permitting 'any person actually managing’ a 
landlord’s property to apply on his behalf, by 45 against 32 votes and the amend- 
ment for the deletion of those words fell through. Slow but steady progress was 
being made with the bill and 38 out of 148 amendments had been disposed of when 
the Council adjourned at 5 p. m. 

Great amusement was caused when during the division Minister Sir Mahomed 
Yusuf, the Education and Finance Secretaries, the director of publicity, the deputy 
legal remembrancer and certain other officials walked into the wrong lobby and 
soon ran across the House into the noes lobby when they realised their mistake in 
time. This was apparently duo to confusion in their minds as regards the motion 
on which they wore casting their votes. 

20th. NOVEMBER -With a compromise in sight between the Government and 
the Zemindars on the latter’s amendment to the Encumbered Estates Bill as the 
result of (he Finance Member’s assurance that the principle of the amendment 
would be embodied in a separate clause, a division was challenged by the Opposition 
in the Council to-day, the Government suffering a reverse by a very narrow margin. 

The amendment laid down that the heirs of a deceased debtor, who were not 
members of a joint family, should give all particulars of the property inherited by 
them when seeking relief under this Act. The amendment was carried by 39 votes 
against 38. The Government successfully resisted other non-official amendments. 

The House bc'fore it adjourned until November 26 finished all amendments to 
OlauBCB 4 to 11 of the Bill, including a non-official amendment exempting debts due 
to Co-operative Societies, from the operation of Clause XI of the Bill. 

26th, NOVEMBER Discussion on the clause relating to the principle of “Damdu- 
pat” which is one of the most important clauses in the Encumbered Estates Bill 
started in the Council when it reassembled this morning. 

The Buie lays down that interest shall in no case exceed the principal. 

An important amendment to this clause was moved by the Finance Member to 
the effect that amount of interest held on the due date of application shall not 
exceed the total amount duo on December 31, 1916. 

About a dozen non-official amendments widely differing from the Finance Member’s 
amendment, appeared on the agenda paper including one by Thakur Balwant Singh 
relating to sch^uled rates of interest for secured and unsecured loans ranging from 
the amount borrowed and another by Mr, Radheysiam Rastogi (representing bankers) 
making the percent of reduction dependent on the rate of interest charged. 

Moving his amendment the Finance Member said that the Government could not 
agree to any proposal which would have the effect of reducing the principal and any 
charge to that would have the effect of taking past payments of interest into calcu- 
lation of ''Damdupat.” 

27ih. NOVEMBER The Council was still discussing amendments to Clause 12 
of the Encumbered Estates Bill, embodying the principle of **Damdupat” when it 
rose for the day. 

Mr. B. F, Mudie, nominated member, desired to do away with the basic date 
for calculation of interest proposed in the Finance Member’s amendment and 
supported merely laying down that interest held due on the date of application shall 
not exceed that portion of the principal, which might still be due on Uiat date 
(of application). Mr. Mudie’e amendment was strongly opposed by representatives of 
Zamindars on the ground that lew debtors would get adequate relief. 
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28 tii. NOVEMBEtt i — Batwant -Sit^h Qahlt^s «mendn>Mt, to tBo D*«- 
diipaft Olause# the moekvital ooe in the Encambered Estates Bill* was n^atirea by 
54 votes to 51, the banms’ representativos siding with the Government in throwing 
out the motion^ The auendment proposed scheduled rates of interest for secured 
and unsecured loans, varying \/ith the amount borrowed. 

Feverish activity on the part of AjEBoial and non-offioial whips was diseetnibl^ 
for canvassing support for the re^p^'ctive sides. When a division was challenged 
by the Opposition, the Gk^vcxainent made It clear that the adoption of Mr. Oahlofs 
amendment would mean the relection of the Bill, as in that case it would not be 
possible for them to proceed furtLar with tne Bill. ^ ^ 

After a series of other nou-offlcial amendments had been rejected* the Ftnanee 
Member’s amendment as amended bv that of Mr. Mudie was carried without division. 

The clause as finally amended reads thus:— *'The amount of interest held to he 
due on the date of application shall not exceed that portion of the principal as may 
still be found due on the date of application and a special judge shall treat as 
principal any accumulated interest which had bee^ converted 'into principal before 
December 31, 1916. ' 

29tfa. NOVEMBER A piquant situation arose in the Oonncil to-day as a result 
of a technical difficulty which was discovered when discussion by a nou-offlcial 
amendment to Clause 12 on the EQimmbcred Estates Bill, proposing application of 
the Agriculturists Relief appUeatiou to debts contracted after 1930, when the slum 
set in, was proceeding. 

The President Sir Sitaram pointed the anomally arising out of the application of 
two sets of rates contained in the Usurious Loans Act and the Agriculturists Relief 
Bill, which were mutually contradictory and which would be made applicable if the 
amendment was carried. The difficulty was surmounted by the Government making 
a compromise with the mover, by expecting a debtor to take advantage of both the 
Agiiculturists Relief Bill and the Encumbered Estates Bill, 

The House was still discussing the amendment to the same clause, when the 
House rose for the day. 

30th. NOVEMBER The Council made farther progress to-day with amendments 
to Clause 12-C to the classification of debts according to their priority. 

z<amindar members succeeded in getting the sub clause laying down that public 
debts due to the Government should have priority over other classes of debt deleted. 

A non-official amendment proposing thatfphilanthropic debts, bearing no interest, 
should have priority over other loans, in the same class bearing interest, was 
rejected without a division. 

Towards the close of the day, a division occurred on another non-official amend- 
ment* which aimed at enabling a debtor to back out of the whole transaction even 
after a decree had been passed against him. The amendment was negatived by 14 
votes to 28. 

Itt. DECEMBER The Council was confronted with an unprecedented situation 
this morning when the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt moved for deletion of 
Clause 29 (of) of the Encumbered Estates Bill, regarding the time limit for applica- 
tion for squashing proceedings under this Bill before a Collector, at the instance of 
a similar amendment carried yesterday. 

A Zemindar member opposed deletion, whereupon Mr. E. F, Mudie (nominated 
official) rose to a point of order contending that as it was a consequential amend- 
ment, it could not be opposed. 

This contention was upheld by the President who put the amendment to vote 
and declared it carried, whereupon the Zemindar member challenged a division. 

The Finance and Home Members pointed out that if the House voted against 
the amendment, it would be going against the decision reached yesterday. Ibey 
requested the President to afford them an opportunity to explain their case to the 
House. 

Opposition was taken to any discussion being allowed (after the ringing of the 
division bell. The President, at this stage, adjourned the House for lunch. 

When the House reassembled after lunch, the Govern meat withdrew their request 
for further discussion. On the motion being allowed the House agreed to the 
deletion of the Clause wUhont divisiott. 
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UnusttAlIy rapid progress was made with the Bill— the fiTouse disposing of 23 
amendments in to«day% sitting which revived hopes of the third stage b^ng reached 
early next week. There was a tame division on a non-official amendment regar* 
ding the sale of landed properties by the Collector in |liquidation of a debt, which 
was negatived by 39 votes to 12. The House then adjourned till the 3rd. 

3rd. DECEMBER After discussion lasting 11 days, the Council passed this 
afternoon the second reading of the Encumbered Estates Bill, disposing of no less 
than 25 amendments at to-day’s sitting. 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt announced that the Government did 
not propose to embark on the final stages of the Bill before carefully scrutinising it 
as amended in the course of an intermediary stage in order to see what consequen- 
tial amendments had been rendered necessary and with a view to obviating the 
possibility of its being returned for reconsideration due to such errors as might have 
crept into it through oversight or inadvertence. 

A couple of divisions occurred to-day, both resulting in favour of the Government. 

Temporary Regulations of Execution Bill 

4th. DECEMBER The third measure in the scheme of Government legislation 
for relief of indebtedness came up for second reading before the Council to-day. The 
Bill makes a temporary provision for regulation of execution of civil court decrees 
for debts of small agriculturists passed bciore the commencement of this Act and 
seeks to benefit cultivators incluaing petty landlords paying less than Rs. 10. The 
motion for second reading evoked a somewhat animated debate in the course of 
which the Bill was characterised by Mr. Gavin Jones as a crude legislation and a 
mere eyewash. There were no less than three divisions in the course of the day in 
the first of which the Government sustained a thumping defeat for which they had 
to thank themselves. The division was over the amendment moved by Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Fasihuddin seeking to remove restrictions contained in clause 4 that the 
Act shall not apply to any decree passed with respect to a loan taken after Dec. 
31, 1931. Having oppos^ the amendment the Government failed to challenge a 
division when the amendment was put to the House and declared carried by the 
President. 


The Governor’s Farewell Speech 

H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey ^ Governor of the United Provinces, then reviewed the 
course of events in the province daring his tenure of office, in his farewell address 
to the members of the Council. 

Alluding to the question of finances, he thought the mischief of the Meston 
Award lay less in the inadequacy of its provisions than in its pysohological effect, 
as the prospect of remission of contributions created expectations, which induced 
lack of caution in making recurring commitments. The Province recognized this 
somewhat late and upto 1926*27 there was a cumulative series of deficits. They 
were even more hard hit by the slump in 1930. They ought to be able on the 
present figures to look forward in the current year to only a small deficit in 
their revenue account. His Excellency added : ^‘Believe me, it is a dispiriting task 
to carry on the administration for a year with the dead hand of parsimony. Chance 
of recovery in land revenue receipts from substantial revival of prices still seems to 
be far off. Unless, therefore, we can sccute vigour for our attenuated body by 
transfusion of new blood from those sources to which the White Paper refers— 
imposition of excises of division of income-tax— Ministers in the new oonstitution 
wiil» I fear, be in a worse position than their predecessors of 1919”. 

Referring to the effect of the slump on the rent revenue question, His Excellency 
reminded members of the very genuine difficulties of tenants and their effect on their 
relations with landlords. He asked them to visualize the danger of a confiagration 
from' combinations of those difficulties and the use made '.thereof for political mo- 
tives. If anywhere there had been difficulty in oollocting rents he said it had been 
due less to recalcitrance than genuine economic difficulties. The Government had 
spent much effect in endeavouring to find some systematised and self-adjusting 
method for meeting changes in prices. Adjustment of rent to changes in prices 
could in future be effected only by a tribnnal or land oommission. 

As regards the debt legislation now before the Council, His Excellency pointed 
out that difficult had been ^three-fold. First* they were dealing with debts of a 
9jpeoial nature, lu many other countries the State had undertaken legislation under 
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eeoQOmfo comptildoti, bat here there was no parallel eompulsion of an eebnomlo 
nature* Depression greatly reduced assets and adaed heavily to the burdens of the 
agricultural debtor hut th j fact remained that a large mass of debt was incurre<l 
long before the depression. Measures of relief could not be adequately determined 
on a pirori grounds on universal formula. They had to be checked by reference to 
actual details of debt and these did not exist in public documents. Thirdly^ the 
process of legislation involved bringing into the discussion persona whose private 
interests were immediately affected. 

Beferring to the very serious lac; in the development of the rural population^ 
His Excellency pointed out that the development of the T^rovince had been un^ual^ 
which was largely attributable to the reaciiou to political conditions. Disclaiming 
any desire to pit rural interests against urban Bit Malcolm Hailey emphasised 

that the Province cannot make effective progress until conditions of life had been 
improved in the rural areas. He wao convinced that opportunities in the new 
constitution would not only be largely wasted but might actually become a danger 
if some of the presont rural conditions remained .namended. 

Alluding to the coming change in the Indian Oonstitutiooi His Excellmioy said 
that much of public attention had been concentrated on the broadening of the 
franchise and increase in the powers of the ’tgiclature. Two facts, he hoped, 
would be appreciated in this connection. Ihe first was that the legislature could 
never be successful unless the various substantial interests in the province were 
properly represented in it. Secondly, the legislature even under the fullest develo- 
ped form of responsible Govern*Lent was only a means to an end— the creation of 
an administratioDi responsible to public opinion But the administration must be 
strong and authoritative. It could be neither, if it was composed of shifting Minis- 
tries or hampered in details of administration by the legislature. 

Temporary Eegulation op Execution bill 

5th. DECEMBER Tho*Oouncil passed the second reading of Temporary Eegulatiou 
of Execution Bill shortly after lunch time, but deferred consideration of its final 
stage until arer the third reading of the Encumbered Estates Bill, as the Govern- 
ment wanted timo to make verbal and consequential amendments to the Bill. 

D. P. Eegulation of Sales Bill 

The House then took up for consideration on the Finance Member’s motion 
yet another debt legislation bill, namely, the U. P. Regulation of Bales Bill. 

Ane Bill seeks to ensure that the creditor, if he enforces the execution of a decree 
oy sale of land during the period of low prices, shall not get more land in satisfac- 
tion of ins loan than he could have expected to get if there had been no slump in 
prices. The Bill was intended to bo only a temporary measure and would remain in 
force only so long as the slump lasts. 

Protagonists of banking and money-lending interests opposed the motion for 
ronsideration of the Bill on the ground that it was absolutely superflous in view of 
tne fact that the Encumbered Estates Bill had already made enough concessions to 
the indebted Zemindars. 

♦u adopted the Finance Member’s motion and then proceeded to consider 

tne Bill, clause by clause, after which it adjourned till the 7th. 


Council resumed further consideration of the 
an animated and full dress debate on clause lO, 
Government sought to obtain a blank cheque as regards the 
.^'^jation of the provisions of this Act at their sweet will and 
^ Gnein Jones moved a very reasonable and modest amendment limit- 

months. The order paper contained two 
by Mr. Radhey Shiam Raatogi and Sir Edward Blunt, Finance 
deletion of this clause altogether. At an eaily stage of the debate 
to%e moved^^^^^^^ indication that the Government amendment was not going 

the Opposition, Mr. Chintamani, therenpon moved another amend- 
lnn?i n?wi«*** case the Act was sought to be extended beyond six months the 
obtain the consent of the legislature. Mr* Chtntamoni 
remained as it was, executive legislation would be 
substituted for legislation by the council, and he urged that this tendency, which 
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was highly objecUofiable, must be checked. He most properly castigated the 
Governmeut for their change of mind and their refusal to move the amendment of 
which they had given due notice. 

Two zemindar membersi viz. Ihakur Muneshwar Singh and^ Nawdbzada lAaqai 
AH Khany while opposing the amendments too, rather took optimistic view of pro- 
vincial autonomy under the coming constitutional changes and pictured the utter 
impossibilty of responsible Ministers going against the wishes of the House in the 
matter of extending the Act. 

Mr. Qavin Jones^ replying to the debate, expressed bis most complete agreement 
with Mr. Ohintamoni that they could not depend upon the Government’s discretion 
in view of the exhibition which the Government had given of their vacillating and 
wobbling attitude during the progress of this legislation. He opined that the 
Government thoroughly deserved Mr. Ohintamani's castigation and charged the 
Government with not knowing tbeir mind. 

There were interesting passages-at- terms between Mr, Gavin Jones and Sir 
Edward Blunt when the latter, in winding up, indignantly repudiated the suggestion 
that the Government were guilty of concessions and compromises in connection with 
this legislation and strongly denied that there was any vacillation and wobbling on 
the side of the Government. 

Both the amendments having been rejected^ the second reading of the Bill was 
concluded without any further incident. 

Encumbered Estates Bill 

After disposing of verbal and consequential amendments to the Encumbered 
Estates Bill, the House took up its third reading on the Finance Member’s motion. 
The debate on the third reading was proceeding when the Oouiicil was adjourned. 

8th. ‘ DECEMBER i—' While the common note running through the speeches of 
representatives of commercial and money-lending interests, who were at one in oppo- 
sing the passage of the Bill, was that the measure was highly inimical to the inter- 
ests of the erraitors, one of them even suggesting that the Government had been 
actuated by political rather than economic considerations in introducing this 
legislation, the general feeling among the Zemindar members was that it would uot 
anbrd adequate relief to the indebted people. 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt categorically denied the suggestion 
that the Bill was based on political considerations, asserting that it was not meant for 
the benefit of the indebted classes but of the indebted masses. 

The House passed the third reading and then adjourned. 

U. P. llEGULATION OF BALES BiLL 

lOtb. DECEMBER The Council this afternoon passed the third reading of the 
Temporary Begulation of Execution and Begulation of Sales Bills with one dissentient 
voice. In the course of I he debate on the first Bill it was alhged by a Zemindar 
member that (he hostile attitude of Mr. (7. F. Chintamaniy leader of the Opposition, 
towards the debt legislation measures was determined by influence which representa- 
tives of money-lenders brought to bear on him. 

This accusation evoked a categorical disclaimer from Mr. Ckintamani who 
declared that on eve^ occasion he went into the lobby in accordance with the 
dictates of his conscience and not any outside influence. Zemindar members reiterated 
the opinion that the measures would not efiectively help millions of indebted agricul- 
turists in lightening their burden of debt. On the other hand, the spokesman of 
the money-lenders felt that Government did injustice to creditors in their zeal to 
help big landlords out of their present financial difficulties. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad defending the Government gave illustrations to demon- 
strate how the Bill would touch over 85 per cent of agricultural population con- 
sisting exclusively of small tenants. He enumerated the measures taken by the 
Government since the slump set in to help the poor tenants. 

U. P. Agriculturists’ Belief Bill 

lull. DECEMBER The Council this afternoon finished reconsideration of the 
United Provinces Aj^iculiurists Belief Bill in the light of the recommendations of 
Hi* Excellency the Governor, nearly all of which were accepted by the House* 
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It might be recalled that the Bill wal passed by the Oouaeil m December 19# 
1933, but was return^ to His Excellency in April last for reoonaldmfefon. 

The motion of Qavin Joma (representiog the ,,T7pper India w 

Obmmerce) for deletion n£ Clause 30 of the Bill nroriding for i^duaed , w 

interest during the slump period ou undeoreea loans taken before the slump 
commenced was productive of a full dress debate, in the course of which, anpfy 
denunciations of the Government for their alleged ‘paternal care f or aemiawW 
were made by protagonists of the Backing and commercial interests, which evokea 
equally indignant denials frcm the Government spokesmen that they were not 
biassed in favour of zeminuars or any other particular seotiou of the pou^, 

Nawabxada lAaqai AU Khan, Deputy President, speaking on behalf of the 
zemindars, declared that they never tried to exert unwholesome influence on the 
Government nor did they carry on secret negotiations with them for getting unaue 
conoessions. 

SUPPL^MBOTARY GRANTS 

12th. DECEMBER Supplementary grange aggiegating to about nine lakhs of 
rupees were voted by the Council to-day. 

Mr. C. F. Chintamani, Leader of the Opposition, through a cut motion, ra!|^ 
an interesting debate on the appointment of the P^foTma Officer, Mr. O. W. 
Gwynne, formerly Joint Secretary, Home Department, Governnoent of India 
(aqd the establishment of hia office), Mr. Ohintamani’s inain criticism was that 
the appointment was too premature, as on the last occasion when constitutional 
Belorms were introduced it was after the passage of the Government of India 
Act of 19 19 m Parliament that a Reforms Officer was appointed in the Province. 
He also wanted to know why a capable Indian junior officer was not appointed as 
in that case the necessity of paying overseas allowance would have been 
obviated. 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt, pointed out that the choice had falleu 
on Mr. Gwynne, because of his experience of Reforms work in connection with 
the Provincial Franchise Committee. Another reason was that a suitable junior 
Indian Officer was not available. 

U. P. National Parks BiLii 

The House, on the motion of the Homo Member, Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 
referred to the Select Committee the U, P. National Parks Bill which aimed at the 
establishment of sanctuaries for propagation and preservation of wild life. 

Non-official Bills and Resolutions 

13th. DECEMBER Non-official bills and resolutions relating to local bodies 
loomed largo on the agenda of the Council to-day. The House passed three Bills, 
one amending the Distriol Boards Act, 1922, providing for finance committees being 
set up for forming budgets and another amending the Mnuicipalities Act, 1916 
providing for election of committees by District Municipal Boards by means of the 
single transferable vote, with a view to securing adequate representatiou of 
minorities. 

Another non-official resolution sought to empower the District Boards to levy 
tax on motor and other vehicles plying for hire on Boards’ roads. 

Sir Mahomed Ymuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, said that the Govern- 
ment preferred a provincial tax in order to meet the needs of District Boards and 
compensate municipalitus which would be deprived of powers of such taxation and 
save the motor industry from ruin. If all District Boards were given this power 
of taxation, a single vehicle would be liable to be taxed by three or four Dis- 
trict Boards. 

The resolution was withdrawn on the Minister’s assurance that the Disfriot 
Boards would get liberal grants to improve the condition of their roads. 

The Joint Committee Report Debate 

14th. DECEMBER On the motion of the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunts 
the Oouncii this morning took up for consideration the Joint Parliameptary 
Committee Report. Two out of the six members who participated iu the debate 
aooorded general support to the recommendations of the Committee, while the rest 
criticised the Report. 
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OrUicism was directed in the main against the Governor’s special powers and 
safeguards. While on o of the supporters of the constitutional schemo vigorously 
defended the safeguards, there was practical unauiinity of opinion among other 
speakers that the Governor’s powers, with reference to the Services recruitea Dv 
the Secretary of State, would make thorn entirely independent of the Ministers and 
might thus obstruct the smooth working of the departmeuts concerned. - , s. , 

The absence of any reference to Dominion Status as the ultimate goal of Inaiaa 
political aspirations was greatly deplored. One speaker asserted that the Congrest 
policy of non-co-operation and civil disobedience was one of the factors which stood 
iu the way of India getting more liberal Reforms. 

Rai Bahadur Vikramjitsingh , Leader of the Constitutional Party, who initiated 
the discussion, thought that the Congress had not acted rightly iu rejecting the 
Report and asked the members of the House not to accept -its lead in the matter. 
He did not agr<c with those who said that the J. P. O. recommendations did not 
mark any advance on the present ]»osition. He felt that Parliament could still 
matorially improve the Report and remove its objectionable features. Having 
to the present conditions, ne did not object to having an Upper House nor did he 
find any serious obj ction to indirect election to the Federal Legislature. Ho felt 
optimistic about India’s getting full responsible Government within the next decaclo 
provided ihe coming Reforms were properly worked. 

Thalcur Balwant Singh Gahlot declared that every page of the Report betrayed 
distrust of Indians to manage tluir own affairs. Provincial Autonomy in the form 
they were going to get was more nominal than real as Ministers would not be 
armed with effective powers in relation to the services recruited by the Secretary of 
State, while the (Governor would be invested with autocratic powers to discharge 
his special responsibilities. 

15th. DECEMBER -The Council resumed consideration of the J. P. C. Report 
when it reassembled this morning. The general trend of the speeches was much 
more condemnatory of the r..commendations than those of yesterday. 

The Home Member. Kiinwar Jagachsh Prasad, vigorously defended the authors 
of the Report, deprecating the use of strong and nnbiluneed languag*" and appealing 
for restiained criticism. He did not agree with those who said that the provincial 
autonomy recommended by the Committee was but, thinly veibd autocracy. Could 
exteusimi of the franchise, and transfer of entire provincial administration in the 
hands of the Ministers nsponsibb' to Legislature wipmg out the ofiicial block, he 
asked, be lightly dismissed? He adiniited that there were safeguards but every 
constitution had some safeguards, as without them uo executive could work effec- 
tively. Tiie Governor would make use of his special powers, not for sheer pleasure 
but when compelled to do so. He hoped that occasions to safeguards would be 
rare. He concluded that the consiiiution rmb.Klicd ’in the J. P. C. Report might 
not be ideal but it was the only one iu the field and it was worth working. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ilidayat Hussain (Delegate to the It. T. 0.) declared that 
the Report was nothing but a mere c^ewath oi the White l^iper proposals differing 
only in respect of being more n nctioiiary. He felr. that until and unless the Report 
was modified on the lines suggested in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian 
Delegation it would not be acceptable to any one in the country. The Report 
hrubhed aside auihorltative declarations of the British polmcians on behalf of His 
M ijesty’s Government as to India’s ultimate poliiical gnal, us most conspicuous feature 
being liic absence of any reference to Dominion Hiaiu'^ for the country. Speaking 
us a representative of iht, Moslems, Hafiz iJiilajat Hussain said that Moslem opiniou 
had been flouted by vesting residuary powers in the Centre and not in the Provinces 
as unanimously demanded by them. He thought that it was impossible to summon 
a Constituent Assioibly without the help of the Government, for framing an alter* 
native constitution for the country but he welcomed the idea of the Congress co- 
operating in working the new constitution. 

Hawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Deputy President, asserted that the constitution 
proposed was autocracy in the garb of democracy. F- agreed with Sir Mahomed 
Iqbal fl descripuon of a Provincm^ Governor armed with all sorts of autocratic power 
as a ^White Raja ’. The new constitution would bo much more expensive than the 
present one, which meant that less amount of money would be available for nation- 
conclusion, he appealed to his countrymen to sink their 
petty differences and combine together for obtaining self-government which was not 
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a boon to be conferred by any outside antbority but whicb should come from 
within. 

17th. DECEMBER : -A feature of to-day^a debate on the J. P. C. Report was the 
trenchant criticism lo vfhich Mr C. Y, Chintamant, Leader of the Opposition* ana 
a member of the First Round Tabie Conference, subjected the recommendations cm 
the Committee, which he unreservedly condemned as reactionary and retrograde and 
as such wholly unacceptable to the peo*jle of this country. 

Paying a tribute to Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Linlithgow and other members of the 
J. P. C. for their enormous patience, industr-^ and ’incwledge which they brought 
to bear on their task, Mr. Ghintamani referred to the Secretary of State’s admission, 
in the course of his speech during the Parliamjntery debate, that ho was painfully 
aware that few, if any, publtcmon ir India reg^.rded the Report as srtisfactory and 
asked if, in the face of the frank confession, was it possible to look at these recom- 
mendations with <quaniraity? He ''Jeo alluded to the uutnerous declarations 
that the goal of the British policy in India was Dominion Status and cmeply 
regretted that those words wore nowhere ment’ort'd cit'nr in the White Paper 
or the J. P. C. Report, What was even more disconcerting was not a single 
proposal made in the Joint Memorananm of the British Indian Delegation 
had been accepted. In the cour«u of the Parliamentary debate, no one, 
except the members of the Labour Party, had one thought to bestow on ludiau 
opinion, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Baldwin being content with an attempt to recon- 
cile the irreconcilables in their own party. In condernning the J. P, C. Report, it 
was his grateful duty to accord reception to the Minority Report by the Labour 
Members embodying the noblest sentiments and concrete proposals which would 
have given very great satisfaction even ♦^o radical opinion in India. He concluded : 
“I take responsibility for sneaking as a humble unit of the Indian population. I 
rpeak deliberately and unhesitatingly. I would much sooner do without this consti- 
tution than accept it. I am quite content not to go on with the present unconsti- 
tutional constitution.” 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward BlunU winding up, congratulated the House 
on the high standard of the debate on the Report and said that he did not want to 
deal with tne Report in all its aspects but proposed to coniine bis observatmns only 
to few salient features of it. The first question related to Bafeguards which h^ 
been universally condemned becaiiso their position had been generally misunderstood. 
The "auguards were based on Parliamentary Government, whoso basic principle was 
vesting of executive authority, in theory in the King and in practice in his Oabmet, 
on whoso advice ho acted on all or almost all occasions. But as none of the four 
conditions of Parliamentary Government, namely, the existence of real parties, 
existence of an intelligent and independent body of public opinion, rule by maiorby 
and suDservienco of minorities to majority rule, were fulfilled in the case of India, 
full-fledged Parliamentary Government hero was not possible. He was absolutely 
confident that the Services would play the game in futnie with Indian Ministers as 
they had in the past. Concluding, he said : *T know what India and Indians are 
capable of, I know especially that when all the tumult and shouting that we have 
had during the last three days has died down, you will work this constitution ana 
X wish you Godspeed.” 



The C. P. Legislative Conncil 

AVGUST SESSION-- NAGPUn-^lGih. to 22nd, AVGUST 1034, 

Establishment of Land Mortgage Banks 

The August Session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
Nagpur on the 16th. August 1934. 

An interesting debate followed the Minister, Mr, Khaparde*s resolution regarding 
the establishment of land mortgage banks. Two banks are already in existence in 
Berar and it is now proposed to establish eight more banks. The capital for these 
banks is to be raised from debentures to be issued by the co-operative banks to the 
extent of Rs. 50 lakhs. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Khaparde said : ^‘Tho question of dealing with 
agricultural indebtedness has been prominently before the CTOvcrnment for some time 
past and measures adopted to protect the agriculturist have naturally resulted in 
making the money-lender more cautious and wary and it is considered necessary 
that money, at a comparatively cheap rate of interest with instalments spread over 
a fairly long number of years, should be made available to the agrienltiirist. It is 
contemplated that these banks should liquidate past debts aod make such advances 
as may safely be made against security to be pledged by the cultivator to 
the bank^\ 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pandey characterised the Government’s proposal as halting and 
Dr. Panjah Rao Deshmul'h, ex-Miuister, supported him. Seth Shsolal feart^d that 
these bunks would meet the same fate as co-operative banks, which according to 
him, were being mismatiagcd and used by directors and others for personal ends. 
He warned the Government against committing an act which would lower their 
prestige and bring about economic chaos, Mr. R,A, /cor opposed the amendment, 
though he agreed with the spirit of the amendment. There was no doubt the agriculturist 
stood in need of financial help all over the province, but they were cmljarking on 
an experimental scheme and members could take the present resolution ns an iiidex 
of the earnrsincas of the Government to help indebted cultivators. 

The Hon'hlc Mr, Gordon^ Finance Member, stressed the need for caution/ 

Mr. R, N, Banerji, Revenue Becietaiy, said that in raattora of importance of 
this kind, it was essiential that they should go slowly. More banks could bo estab- 
lished, only when exponence showed that they should go slowly. More banks could 
get enough local tident to work them. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. Khaparde said that Opposition members were 
asking that a dome to an edifice Hhould be t reeled first and the foundation lato. Ho 
proposed to build small but solid foundation fir.st. (Hero, here.) Referring to the 
remarks of ono rndnlar that (he Minister was trying to help his own people, Mr. 
Khaparde said : “All people to me are the same. Tiie in! crests of the people arc? at 
my heart. The Berar Agriculturist is just tin; same to me as the C. P. Agriculturist. 

The House agreed to the motion without division, Mr. Panders amendment 
suggesting the constitution of banks in every Tcshil in the Province, being rejected 
by 36 votes to 26. 


C. P. Local Self-Govt. 2np, Amend. Bill 

The Council spent the whole afternoon in discussing official bills. 

The C. P. Local Self-Government Second Amendment Bill, 1933 was passed into 
law, all amendments being thrown out. The Bill was introduced in the 
Council on July 24, 1933 and empowered local bodies to frame bye-laws for regulat- 
ing dogs and destroying stray dogs. It also aimed at prohibiting the unauthorised 
taxes, such as Dharmadaya. The Bill emerged from the Select Committee stage 
without material change and was passed into law. 

The 0. P. Cattle Diseases Bill 

The Central Provinces Cattle Diseases Bill was also introduced in the Council on 
J uly 24, 1933, with the object of controlling the movemeuts of cattle iimported into 
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this province from outside, to prevent the outbreak o* x’nderpest and other cattle 
diseases. Seth Sheolul moved two amendments to the Bill but both were thrown 
oat and the Bill was passed into Law. 

CouiiT OF WAlTids Amend. Bill 

The Hon’blc Mr. E. Gordon then i^rcsented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Court of Wards Amonument Bill, 1933, makinj; provision for the exemption 
from attachment of estate fut ds in the hands of courts. This amendment was 
deemed necessary to enable Courts to meet essential conamitmeiits entered into with 
the explicit or implied sanction of the Goveriim^nt. This Bill, too, was passed into 
law. 


0. P. Money-lendeiis Bl^iL 

Discussion on the C. P. Money-lenders Bill, introduced in the Ooiipcil on 
.fan nary 18, 1934, by Mr. Raghavmdra Rao, ITome l*lember, was postponed till the 
22nd instant as urged by non-official members, in view of the contentious character 
of the Bill. 


0. P. Tenancy A tend. Br l 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gordon next moved the C, P. Tenancy Amendment Bill No. 
XX of 1934, which was in pursuance of the policy of the Government to establish 
some land mortgage banks for advancing long-term loans to the occupancy tenants, 
if they were able to offer oc^'upancy holdings as security. Messrs. Kolhe, Mangal- 
miirti, Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali, Jftikar AH and Parekh (Nagpur-Kamptee) 
opposed the immediate consideration of the Bill and urged its circulation for elicit- 
mg public opinion. 

Mr. ff. P, Pande had some very hard things to say to those Councillors who opposed 
the measure. He could not understand why Councillors, who earlier in the day 
had urged the Government to establish land mortgage banks, were backing out now 
and were r.dhiiig a cry aguinst the Bill, which was more or less prompted by vested 
interests. The time bad now come when the tenantry had to be given certain rights. 
He was amused to find that he, who had all along opposed the Government, was 
supy,ortiijg it, while those who were consistently supporting the Government were 
now opposing it. He urged the House to adopt the Bill. 

Mr. Kedar, Opposition Leader, stated that Mr. Pande had opposed this very 
measure during the last session, as the Government wanted to throw it out, but 
now he was supporting it. 

The Hon’blc Mr, Gordon said that the question of the rights of the tenantry 
had been under discussion during the last several years. The Government’s posi- 
tion was that it agreed to confer the right of mortgaging tenants’ holdings to the 
extent that lai^d mortgage banks were concerned. With a view to allow representa- 
tivts of Malguzars to express opinion, he agreed to referring the Bill to the Select 
Committee and in the meanwhile to elicit public opinion thereon. 

The Bill will come up for the third reading during the January session. The 
House unanimously accepted the motion for reference to the Select Committee. 

Before adjourning, the House referred Mr. Gordon’s Irrigation Amendment Bill 
to the Select Committee. 


Salary of Harijan Kamdars 

17th. AUGUST :--In the Council to-day a resolution moved by Mr. Naik 
(Harijan member) recommending to the Government that the salary of every village 
“Kamadar Mahar” (Harijan) be fixed at Rs. 10 per mensem was thrown out by 8 
voles against 29. The division list showed that only two Hindus, three Muslims 
and one Parsi voted for the resolution, the remaining two votes being those of 
Harijans. One Harijan member was absent, while the fourth remained neutral. 

The contention of Mr. Naik, the mover, was that these village officials had 
multifarious duties to perform and should be adequately compensated for their 
labours. It was stated on behalf of the Government that the proposal was not 
feasible in view of the financial stringency. The question had been carefully 
considered by a Committee appointed in 1922 and the rates then decided upon were 
still inforce. 
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Salary of Patels & Patwaris 

A refiolution was moved by Mr. Sapkal (Akola) recommeiidain^ that the pay 
of patois and patwaris in Borar should be so increased that no patel or patwari 
should get leas than Ra. 120 per year. The mover's contention was that though 
these petty officials constituted the most important part of the Governmental machi- 
nery, nearly 5,000 out of C,000 were receiving less than Rs. 100 per year. An 
increase in their pay would keep them above temptation. 

Z)r, Punjab R'ao DeshmiM, Mr. Tidahe aud Mr. JRajurJear (all from Berar) 
supported the motion, which was opposed by the Government on the ground of 
financial stringency. The resolution was then put to vote and lost by 17 votes 
against B9. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

Mr. Kanitker (Buldana) moved a resolution urging the appointment of an 
enquiry committee to investigate the problem of the present agricultural indebted- 
ness and suggest administrative and legislative measures to solve it. He said that 
the problem was a serious one and formed the subject of sovernl resolutions and 
bills in the House. In order to do away with the necessity of these bills and 
resolutions he had brought in the present resolution. The question of reducing the 
existing land revenue rates should also be examined by the committee. 

Mr. K. P. Pande (Sihora) opposed the resolution as he considered it a waste 
of money to appoint a fresh committee in view of the fact that the report of the 
Royal Oommission on Agriculture and the Banking Enquiry Committees (both Cen- 
tral and Provincial) had already cost them heavily and the several recommendations 
made therein had not been adopted. Further, the problem had arisen owing to 
causes beyond their control Ho felt that a five-year plan and not a committee of 
enquiry was needed to meet the situation. 

The Hon, Mr, E. Gordon^ Revenue Member, said that the Government wa« 
aware of the scriousuess of the problem and was not sitting idle. They had intro- 
duced several measures, some of which had already been enacted into law with a 
view to relieve distress. He was confident that no other province in India was a 
whit ahead of them in dealing with this question. There was no royal road to a 
solution of this problem and the Government was acting within its limitations. 
The causes of the depression were not only nation-wide but world- wide. The 
Government of India had already appointed a Marketing Officer and everything was 
being done which would lead to an economic recovery. It was difficult to see what 
practical advance they could make by the ax>pointment of a committ »’0 especially 
when several committees had already examined these problems aud their accMimulated 
wisdom was lying unused. 

Mr. Kanitker' s resolution met the same fate as the first two, beling thrown out 
by 11 votes against 87. 

Branch of Indian Territorial Force 

Mr, C, F. Waterfall, Chief Hecretar>, who rose to reply to the next resolution 
of Mr. Thahur Umedsing (Akola District) urging the Government to open a branch 
\of the Indian Territorial Force for this province said that the Government sympathised 
with the resolution and would examine the question and do what it can to give 
effect to the resolution, but there were difficulties in the way, the financial difficulty 
being chief of such. 

The resolution was carried, the Government not having opposed it. The Govern- 
ment promised to forward the discussion to the India Government. 

Discussion on the next resolution was proceeding when the House adjourned. 

0. P. Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

18 th. AUGUST Several non-official Bills were referred to the Select Committees 
in the Council lo-day. 

Mr. K, P. Pande's Land Revenue Amendment Bill, which sought to repeal 
powers of arrest and detention conferred on the Government for recovery of land 
revenue dues from defaulters, was defeated by 29 votes to 33. The Revenm Member 
said that the Bdl was based on sentiment rather than reasoning and the repeal of 
these powers would render the recovery of the Government dues very difficult. 
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C, P. Village Panchayat 4th. Amend. Bill 

Rao Saheb U, fl, PafiVs Village Panchayat Fou"'tL Amendment Bill was passed 
into law, after emerprinik f; ;:>m the Select Committee stage. 

The Bill was intenacd to remove certain deficits in the existing Act and also 
made provision for the Government to assign a small percentage of the local cess 
realized by the dintrict councils to village panchayats on the lines of the Madras 
and Bombay Village Panchayat Acts*. 

0. P. Industrial Debtors Bill 

When Rao Saheb R. W, Fulay a Industrial Debtors Bill c.ime up for discussion, 
the Hon’ble the Revenue Member repeated .he assurance given by him in the Select 
Committee that the Government vould oniertake legislation on this subject and 
hoped to introduce a bill <ic the next January sitting of the Council. Accordingly 
the Bill was not proceeded with on the fiuggestien of the mover. 

C. F. House Pent Bill 

Mr. Fulaifs motion on the Central Provincc-i House Rent Bill for reference 
to a Select (’omraictee was defeated by 14 votes to 4.>. The Bill aimed at regulating 
the rents in industrial and urban area*, of Jnbbulpoie, Nagpur and other places. 

On behalf of the Government, Mr. C, F. Waterfall, Chief Secretary, opposed 
the Bill as inopportune, untimely and unnecessary, 

C. P. Mur’ciPAJ^TTiES 3rd. Amend. Bill 

Mr. Fulays C. P. Municipalities Third Amendment Bill, seeking to extend the 
life of mujiicipiduka from three to five >cars, evoked a storm of opposition from all 
ncctions of the Hons.-, The Government did not oppose the Bill, but non -officials 
opposed it on the gnmnd that the educative value of elections would be lost by 
extending the life of municipalities in the manner proposed. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore thought that the Bill would perpetuate the tyranny of 
office-bearers whom it was extremely difficult to unseat, as a three-fourths majority 
was De(3(icd fur the purpose. 

Rao Bahadur K, S, Naytidu^ Minister, Local Self-Government said that the 
Government would remain neutral as they had an open mind on the subject and 
desi.ed to know the sense of the House. 

Mr, Fulay said that under the new constitution, Provincial Councils would have 
a lease of five years and it was desirable that local bodies should have a similar 
term. It would also save much expenditure which bodies have to incur, on account 
of conducting elections once in every three years. 

The Bill was put to vote and lost without a division. 

C. P. Estates Protection Bill 

Quito a fia:ter was caused in the afternoon, when several members opposed the 
very introduction of Mr. Thakur Manmohan Sinyh's (Bilaspur District) C. P. 
Estates Proteenon Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat AH (Khandwa) pressed for a division on the issue 
of granting leave, which was eventually granted by 27 votes to G. 

Mr. Hifazat Ali subsequently made it clear that he had opposed the Bill under 
some misapprehension and that it was contrary to Parliameutary practice. 

The President remarked that it would be better to establish a convention that 
leave to introduce a Bill should not be refused, unless the Bill was of a very grave 
character. The House agreed to establish such a convention. 

Mr. Thakur Manmohan Singh then moved that the Bill be circulated for elicit- 
ing public opinion thereon, but his motion was lost witlinut a division. 

Five other non-official Bills were introduced aud circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon. The Council then adjourned, 

No-Confidence Against President 

21st. AUGUST A motion of No-confidcncc against the President was moved 
to-day. .Mr. Kedar, Opposition Leader, before moving his motion of “no-confidence” 
requested Mr. Rizwi to vacate the chair, as ho wanted to bring the whole of the 
President's conduct before the House. He wanted to be fair to himself. 

President : 1 think the motion should be made first. 

22 
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Mr. Kedar then moved the ‘*no-confidence” motion and reminding the President 
of the analogy of the Burma Lf'gifilative Council, requested him to vacate the chain 
Fresident : Is there any rule under the Government of India Act that the 
President must vacate the chair ? . . i 

Mr. Kedar : It is a matter of decency. It is a matter of Tconstitutional 

importance. , , ! . »_ tt 

President : Once a President is in the chair, he cannot remain in the House 
except as President. 

The President further pointed out that at the Conference of Presidents and 
Deputy Presidents of Councils, this matter was fully discussed. He deplored that 
the President of the Burma Legislative Council did not attend that Conference nor 
did he care to go through the proceedings of that Oonferencc. President Rizwi was 
confident that if the President had gone through those proceedings his decision 
about vacating the chair would have been different. The Presidents’ Conference had 
decided that in such cases, the President ought to preside over the House and 
thereby defend himself. It was further decided at that Conference that the Presi- 
dent had a right to speak in the House, which was perhaps the only exception to 
the paradox that the President never speaks. The President, therefore, regretted 
that he could not grant Mr. Eedar’s request and vacate the chair. 

Mr. Kedar submitted that he did not want the Presidemt to leave the House but 
occupy a seat in the Council as a Mcmb^^r. The President slated that ho cannot 
remain in the House except as President. Mr. Kedar then withdrew his request for 
vacating the chair and bowed to the Presidents ruling. 

Mr, Kedar then moved the ‘*110-00116(16110,0’' motion and alleged that the President 
had not been fulfilling thoscj traditions which the occupant of his office ought to do. 
He further alleged that the President had not been free from party consideration 
and that the President had dabbled in political matters, such as wrecking and 
making of ministries. Mr. Kedar’s first accusation was that the President, after 
election, never forgot that he was a member of the Democratic Party, wliich elected 
him President. It was further alleged that he never forgot that ho ceased to be a 
Municipal member and secured nomination for his relativ(3B to the Municipal Com- 
mittee and also sought to influence the Minister for Local Self-Government for petty 
favours. The President had admitted in black and white that he took advantage of 
his position as President in influencing Ministers. 

Mr. Kedar then quoted a letter dated 17 th February 1932 , from the President to 
the Hon’ble Minister, pleading on behalf of a certain candidate for appointment. 


Mr. Kedar further quoted from three other letters of the Pn'sidcnt to the then 
Minister in support of his <‘ontention. H(‘ further ^stated that they had been watch- 
ing these undesirable activities patieuHy for the last three years, but thc^y had now 
gone too far. Proceeding Mr. Kedar said that when his party (the People’s Party) 
eonstiluted the hugest oppohiiion party, they were not given proper seating arrange- 
ments, neither were they giyi'ii their prop(‘r sea ls when they were Ministerialists. Mr. 
Kedar alleged that the Prt'sidont did 1 e. \vi»h a view to kiep the party disuniteci and 
prevent them from taking solid action. Mr. Kedar also contended that the President 
was looking thiongh coloured glasses and was showing favours to the Democratic 
Party. They could not, therefore, ) dp piilting an uncharitable interpretation on 
his various rulings, which were given in a spirit of partisanship. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Divarhanath Suigh opposed the resolution, as the President 
enjoyed the coufidenee of members. Though the President belonged to a minority 
community, he had discharged his duties impartially. 

Khan Bahadur K, F. Tarapore said that the act of Mr, Jaiswal. then Minister- 
in-charge of Local Self-Government, in making private letters of the President 
available to the public, was one of treachery. 

Mr. M, F. entjuired whet her the Khan Bahadur’s speech was a censure 

motion iigainsi Kai Bahadur Jaiswal. 


The President remarked that certain rcmaiks the Khan Bahadur were unpar- 
liamentary and he should use milder terms. 

Mr. Tarapore : I will now have to go from tlie torrid zone to the frigid zone. 
(Laughter). ^ 

Proceeding Mr. Tarapore said that the House had nothing to do with the Presi- 
dents letters which were of a private and confidential character. 

SheoM deplored the motion^ of censure, constautly tabled In the House 
and felt that these were retarding the Province’s progress* 
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Messrs, Thahur Manmohanaing, Arjunlal Kanitker and Fttlag also opposed tha 
motion. 

Tho Reverend Royers ^'^irflidered the attack on the President as most unfair and 
unwarriinteci, as he feifc that the J reader of the Opposition had failed to substantiate 
tne ^legations against him (the President). He was confident that no gentleman 
would naod over letters of a private choracter to another and no gentleman would 
receive them, The comnlaint regarding seating arrangements made by Mr. Kedar 
was fanciful and his siaterr..m.H wild. There was not a single ruling given by the 
President which could be cbaracte.iscd as b assed. 

The honourable Mr. Rm^havendra Rao, Home Member, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, submitted thnt the Govonimont would consider whether or not to make a 
statement to-morrow, when the debate nad developed. 

Ihe President enquired 'f any nonouratue member was going to support 
and supplement the a/'cnsations against him. Mr. G. B ParaJeh (Naj^pur-Kamlee) 
rose to support the motion. It was a scanda’ of polilic.al life of the province he said, 
that one honouratile member of the Govern ment was wrecking one ministry and 
setting up another the next morning, thus drivmg one group after i;he other to 
form the opposition. Ho lef^rred to the v^eusion of tho President in respect of his 
questions regarding iho downfall of tae last idlnmtry and the part alleged to have 
been played by a member of the Government a nl cm^»h‘*‘iised that ho was dissatis- 
decision iij disallowing them. Tht* alligations against the member of 
the Government were of grave importance and the Chair had not wisely used its 
discretion in disallowing such questions. His further complaint was that the Presi- 
dent B rulings tended to favour the Government side. His object was to get his 
^levances redressed and if thcMO were rectified by the President, he would ask Mr. 
Kedar not to pro^.s the motion to vote. 

Mr. M, Y. Shareef (Nagpur Muslims), supporting the motion, alleged that the 
1 resident had sought favour from a member of the Government for his own rela- 
latives. The President, he stated, actually canvassed and worked for particular 
political party and this was incompatible with his position as wholc-timo Govern- 
ment servant. 

, Syed Hifazat AH (Khandwa) opposed the motion and said that 

the letters reterred to were merely by way of advice to the Minister, who always 
^usulted the President and other conncilllors in matters of nomination. Khan 
Baha ur Mirza Rahaman Beg requested Mr. Kedar to withdraw his motion. The 
House at this stage adjourned. 

C, P. Money-Lenders’ Bill 

22nd. AUGUST After questions and voting on supplementary demands, the 
Honourable Raghavendra Kao, Home Member, presented the Select Committee 
report on the Money-Lenders’ Bill and moved that the same be taken Into conside- 
ration. Seth Shcolal moved an amendm nt that the loan advanced to a tenant for 
^K^jcultural purposes should be excluded from tho scope of the Bill. 

Mr. (7. D, Deshniukht Finance Hecrctary, opi>08cd the amendment. Rao Saheh 
Tulay, Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg, Mr, 8, M, Rahman and Mr. V, 
D, Kolte, on behalf of the People’s Party, opposed Mr, SheolaVs amendment as it 
went to the very root of the Bill and the allowing of the amendment would render 
the Bill useless. Seth Sheolal said that the rejection of the amendment would 
cause great hardships to tenants as they will bo unable to procure small loans 
for agricultural operations. Mr. SheolaVs amendment was rejcctedj without a division. 
D^eral other amendments to the Bill were cither lost or withdrawn. The Bill as a 
whole was then put to the vote and passed into law. The Bill had been framed with 
the object of protecting ignorant debtors against fraud and extortion and was 
based mainly on the' Punjab Kegulation of Accounts Act, 1930. 

0. P. Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

The Honourable Mr. Raghavendra Rao^s motion that the Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Bill be referred to tho Select Committee was opposed by non-official members on 

ground that the Bill should be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 
The Bill sought to replace the Act now in force (and which expires in March next) 
and at the same time increase the existing taxes on vehicles. 

In moving the Bill, the Home Member stated that the House was 'committed to 
the principle of the Bill and that the details thereof, to which non-officials objected, 
could be settled in the Select Committee# 
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Mr. Paral'h Baid that they would support the Bill only if the Government 
promised to allot the revenue derived from motor taxation for the restoration of 
cuts in prants to local bodies, 

Beplyinp; to the debate, the Hovic Member asked the House to consider in all 
earnestness, whether a house which is about to be dissolved within the next twelve 
months and would be replaced by a wholly democratic house, was jroinfj; to leave 
provincial revenues reduced by Rs. 3 and a half lakhs and embarrass it. He 
assured the House that all views expressed on the floor of the House would be 
carefully considered and the Bill would be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon 
simultaneously. Witnesses who desire to tender evidence before the Committee 
would be permitted to appear and they would also consider the question of keeping 
rates at the present level in the Select Committee. He pointed out that motor 
taxation was a legitimate source of taxation for the Government to impose directly 
or indirectly, for the purpose of relieving the general tax-payer from the burden of 
extra cost, of maintenance made necessary by the development of more traffic. 

The motion for eirenlation of the Bill was lost by 12 votes to 48. The Bill was 
then referred to the i^elect Committee. The other official bills were introduced and 
circulated for eliciting public o])inion thereon. 

No-confiden(’e Motion against President 

Resuming the debate on the No-contidence motion in the President, Mr, Gordon^ 
Revenue Member, on behalf of the Oovernnent, said that one of the charges against 
the President was ihat the President had not used his discretion properly in disallow- 
ing some questions. The Government had always bowed to ruling of the President 
and he asked the Uonouiablc Members to do so. As regards the allegations about 
the political scandal of which the President was aware and which he was alleged to 
have suppressed, Mr. Gordon submitted that the whole affair came to a close on March 
9. last, with the dismissal of the Ministry. Mr. Gordon was amazed at the charge 
levelled against the Chair by Mr. Kedar, Rader of the Peo]dr’s Party. The leader 
of the People^s Party had made out no case against th<' President and it passed the 
Revenue Member’s comprehension bow the President’s action the time when ho 
gave his easting vole against the last Ministry, that the Ministry should resign, 
could in any way be called as an action prompted by bias and was other than 
honest. The Revenue Member could not remember a single incident during the Presi- 
dent’s last four years’ career, when the President had acted partially. 

The President then called upon Mr. Kedar to make his final sptceh, 

Mr. Kedar enquired whether the President was not going to make any statement. 
The Pres ic/e 71 ^ replied that he would make a statement before putting the motion 
to the House. 

Mr, Kedar submitted that the President was in the position of an accused and 
ho had the right to maki='. statement, but it was inherently wrong to say that the 
accused will have the final right of rcpiy. 

The President conceded that, ho wan to be defended by the House and the 
Honourable Members of the House, who spoke against the “no-confidenec” motion, 
had defended him and under the Standing Orderh, the President could address the 
House before 'putting the motion to the vote of the House. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Kcaar said that it was a mistake to divor<"e the 
President’s conduct outside the House from his conduct in the CouneiL Jf it could bo 
shown that the President’s dignity, high integrity and other qualilies had been im- 
paired by virtue of his conduct outside thn House, when he sought favours from 
the Minister for Local fc?eIf-Governmenr, the charges against the President had been 
proved and it could confidently be said that the President was unfit to occupy 
the Chair. Even the Revenue Member had not supported the President in his 
condnet onTf^ide the House in seeking petty favours from the Minister. There was 
nothing in his defence which mitigated the constitutional offenee tliat had been 
committed. The spuches of those who supported the President seemed to him to 
have been written by the same hand and appp^'ared to have been prepared before 
the mover had opened his lips (Laughter). What they wanted was a president 
who would not dabble in party politics, cither inside or outside the House, and 
would act up to the ideals set up by the Speaker in the House of Commons. 

Concluding Mr. Kedar urged that if the President’s conscicneo told him that he 
had acted in a manner in which be should not have acted and sought favours 
from the Minister, it was his business to resign Jrom the Presidentship, notwith- 
standing the verdict of the House. 
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The President then made a statement, in the course of which he said that hifl 
letters to Rai Bahadur Jaiswal were of a private and confidential nature and, there- 
fore, could not, acLordint^ to Parliamontarv convention, bo published or read in the 
House without his conront and ho would have been within his rights to rule them 
out on that ground, but to avoid misunderstanding he raised no objection. Some 
letters referred to were by way of reply and contained civic and private matters and 
made no suggestion as to any polit^cc* bent on his part, but he ventured to say 
that the traditions of his ;or. deeessors in office were not to the contrary. Anyway 
none, not even Rai Bahaour J. 4 iawal, who waa presen*^ in the House, and whose 
sympathy with the motion was eviionced b> the delivery of these letters to Mr. 
Kedar had been able to cite a single ins^auco of hi“ judgment having been 
infiuenced by such matters. Referring to his com, inning as a member of the Raipur 
Municipality until recently the Rre'.diMit :hat ho was notninatod to that body 

prior to his election as Piesideot and that .hcfe were precedents to such practice. 
As Ti'gards his allegev] wrong judgment i.i de taring the result on motion on a 
Bill on Saturday lasit, the President stated that the accusation was childish. Further 
his diHcuRsion was covered by the words * I ihin'.^ Ayes hii\8 it” anl anyone who 
felt aggrieved at his doei ^nn* was emit ed to demand a division. The aceiisation 
with regard to the iion-aI)ncasio.i of prooci .,<'als to the People’s Party was frivolous 
and the seating arrangements made by him had co ciotivo behind it. As regards 
the chsrgcs ieveli(d against him by Mr, Pa.akh that the President had admitted 
a resolution provisionally when, under t-hc Standing OrdcTs, be had no power to do 
so and that he should have either admitted or di.'^allowed resolutions in respect of 
the aih'ged conduct of the Home Member in bringing about tbo downfall of the 
last Ministry, the President t.aid that he did so a. he wanted to consult the party 
leaders. Jn regard to the charge that he incorreflly use! his discretions in d-s- 
allowing certain questions of Mr. Paralch pertaining to the same subj'^ct, the 
Presideni said that this was a matter where there was room for honest ditTercnce 
of Opinion, but still it could not, by any slrcich of imagination, be made ground 
for suj)porting a ‘no confidence’ motion, as was done by Mr. Parakh. 

Coiitmuing, the President said that what passed between Messrs. Shareef and 
Choubai t? X Ministers) on th<‘ one hand, His Excellency the Governor on the other 
could not, by any stretch of imagination, be brought within the scope of admissi- 
bility. Whether the allegations made against the Home Mcmher hy the ‘People’s 
Vo’ 'o', (it local paper) were tine or false was a question for the Home Mernbi^r in 
hie p< J’sonal and private capacity. No inemhe»’ of the Govern nicut, in his official 
capacity, was responsible for that malbir. Although tOeso questions were clearly 
inadmissible (on l>eing reframed) they were allowcil by the President by stretching 
the point in favour of the Member asking them. Instead of being thankful to the 
Preside nt for admitting these and giving them publicity on the floor of the House, 
the Member had made them ground for an unfair atluck. 

The Piesident added, ‘^Much has been made by the mover and another member 
of the reasons J gave for giving my casting vole in favour of the last Ministry. 
Enough has be(‘u said alrtmdy in my defence by several honourable members. Huffice 
it 1,0 say that if the ITon’ple Mr, Bharecf had not forgotten to vote for the *‘No- 
Oonfiilencc” motion against his colleague, the Hon’ble Mr. Ghaobal, my casting 
vote would have undoubtedly retaineo them iir office and probably no motion for 
the icmoval of the President would have been tliought of either hy him or by his 
leader, Mr. Kedar. It is char that the whe’o Democratic Paity was in favour of 
“No-Confidence” motion and if I had ever thought of favouring that Party, I 
could have done so by voting in favour of the mo ion and supporting it by at 
least one precedent, but I guNc my vote for Mr. 8harc('f, not. at all caiing for the 
interests of the Democratic Party. 1 think this one decision of mine is a complete 
answer to all thcnckleas attacks that have been made. My advi at to the Uon’ble 
Mr. Bhniecf contained in a ruling was given in a friendly spirit and with the 
best of motives and J am sorry it has lent itself to misinterpretatiouB, but I still 
feel there is nothing which I should not have said”. 

Mr. Kedar’s motion was put to vote and lost by 55 votes to 6. The President was 
cheered. The Council then adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings from the “Hindu” of Madras, 
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water and the people etandinp: on the roofs of their houses with goods and cattle. 
In other villages inhabitants with their cattle were crowded on to areas of higher 
ground. Many poor people and labouring classes in flooded areas were in need of 
food and arrangements were made for its distribution, as well as for the distribution 
of fodder. Bhadai crop in the north of Arrah like that along the west bank of the 
8oae had been largely destroyed. DiOribution of talcavi for seed as well as gratui- 
tious ndief was necessary and would be made. 

After giving details of floods in other districts of Patna division, which have 
already been published in a recjent Government communique, he referred to floods 
in the Tirhut division. In Saran district the whole area from Goldenganj to Sone- 
pur between the railway embankment and the Ganges was under water. On the 
l ight of August 24 and 25 local officers were busy in protecting embankments and 
sent out relief parties to Diaras. The flood reached its highest level in the early 
morning of August 25 and part of Ohapra town was 3 and one*fourrh ft. under 
water. The railway line was broached or cut at several places between Uighwara 
and Bonepur and lietw^een Santa and Dighwara. Various relief centres were opened. 
By the eveming of August 2G wat<‘r had gone down considerably and the situation 
at Chapra easier. But on August 27 the Naini bayvik embinkment about four miles 
from Chapra town collapsed and a great volume of water moved towards Garkha 
and Tarea, flooding a large number of villages. No iO'^s of human life from Sarau 
district had been reported to the Collector so far. FI(3 reports that there had been 
some loss of cattle but the exact number eould not bo given. Very great damage 
had been done to the standing bhadai and rahi crops. 

In the area between the railway embankment and the Ganges oust of Goldenganj 
almost all mud houses collap-^ed. The damage to the railway was very serious and 
one of the breaches between Dighwara and Bonopur is reported to be 450 ft. wide. 
This might take some weeks to repair. 

In the Muzaffarpur district the area affi‘cted lay in the B-aghopur and Mohnar 
police staiionR and the southern villages of llajipur police ^.t,!ltion. In Mulinar police 
station the villages most afficied were those that were situated in the south arm 
of the Gaiidak. The sub-divisional officer reports that about 2,000 pt'tiple and 150 
heads of cattle were rescued in these villages. There w'U’e three large boats from 
Calcutta ID Mehiiar when the flood rose in the morning of August 24 and these 
were commandeered to rescue work. Thirty or 40 heads of cattle were believed to 
be lost in this area. 

Other villages of the ihana Wiie flooded by the Gandak. In Raghopur grave 
anxiety existed for the safety of a number of inhabitants of villages Birpiir and 
Ohak Mahabal. These two villugvs received the full force of the flood and it was 
known that mnny inhabitant, a were wa->hed away in the early morning \)f Aug. 24. 
From village Bii'pur out of 150 irihabimnis 125 had already been rejmrtrd safe 
while it is believed that in the orher village Chak M.ahabnl was evacuatid tx fore the 
flood reached n, There was still no news ol the 25 persons of village Birpur and 
further telegraphic report from the cf/llctUor was ('Xpeeted to-day. 

In the Darbhanga district the, area jiflected by the Ganges floods was (lie area 
of Mohiuddin Nagar thaua on »be sou»h of I lie (tangos embankment. The area 
was approximately 15 mihs west to the cast and eight miles hortli to south. 
The inhabitants ot the southern part of tbU arm w'cre ucdistomcd to flood but 
the northern part was inundated only in exciptioual floods. The bhadai crops of 
this area had been almost mtircly destroyi'd, A number of persons were rescued by 
boats requisitioned by the sub-inspector of police. Gne de ath in this area had been 
reported but no loss of cattle is bclicvtd to have taken place. There was every 
reason to hope that a good rabi crop would be sccuicd hero. 

In the Monghyr district the Gauges by the morning of Aug. 25 reached a high 
flood level of 12(5 ft. At that point it remained stationary for over 24 hours and then it 
began to fall very slowly. On the morning of Aug. 25 a largo number of Diara 
villages was seriously threatened and three ierry sioarncrs were employed for rescue 
work. On Aug. 27 and 28 the threatened parts of large Binda Diara were cleared by 
steamers and country boats and 3,000 people were lauded at near Bariarpur. 
Several thousand heads of cattle had been rescued and grazed in the nearest Baualli 
jungic. No loss of human life was reported from Monghyr district. The damaged 
crops could not well be estimated but it was undoubtedly very great. 

An outbreak of cholera had been reported from Gogri and the district health 
officer visited tho spot. 
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A letter from the Collector mentioned the rescue of a man, woman and a jcoat 
who floated down to K'uthn|mr Diara, Monghyr district from their home in Muzaffar- 
pur district. From Bhaj 2 ja!par district no loss of human life was reported. 

In the Purnea district almoti 50 villrtjros on the north bank of the Ganges, Barari 
and Manihari thanas were innnndated and a great damage was done to the standing 
crop but no loss of life or cattle was r- ported. 

Mr. Whitty expressed appreciation of the splendid work of local officers in 
meeting such a grave emergency with a grea** prumptoess, courage and resource. He 
assured the Coun'^d that the Ooverni^ent wouid do all that was possible and he 
knew the Government could rely on the continued help and goodwill of the people 
throughout the province. 

SUPPLEMENTABY DEMANDS 

Thereafter the Fiaancti Meynbe.r road a note regarding the financial posiiion and 
emphasised the necessity of supplementary doma»iuB cevering sco'fi 99 lakhs. 

Nineteen Bupplcm^'ntary q'UMtions were i .sked. One evoked some criticism when 
Moulvi Ofiani pointed out the nbcessity ot appointing only the people of the 
Province to posts payable from the ‘quake reluf fuiK’s. Mr. Nanda Kumar Ohosk 

objected saying that, the funds came fium o.her provinces also, m making 

appointments the claims for ouisiderB should as well be considered but Mr. 
Sachehidananda Sinha, leader of tho Opposition, disagreed and said that the 

people of other piovinccs did not send chanty in the hope of compensation by 

providing men of their provincts. 

After lunch cousideraiion ot supplcmcniry dcmand.9 were resumed and were 
paf.^cd without much questions. The demand of one and a half lakh.s in connection 
with reconstruction work in quake-stricken areas in Bihar, raised a somewhat 
lively dehato which raised the question again of providing Biharcc=j young men with 
posts and Biharee contractors with orders. With this question prominent members 
like Mr. Sinhn. Bahu Brihriahna Prasad and Mr, Hafiv associated themselves. 
The terra Bihuree was, however, defined by including in it all communities domi- 
ciled in Bihar. In this connection Pandit Misra raised a point that w^hen such a 
large amount was to be spent on establishment, it w'ould have been right for Gov- 
ern men o to indicate in the estimate the w'ork which this highly paid officers will 
have to perform. 

Removal of Govt. Buildings from Moithari 

A demand in con nod ion with the shifting of the Government quarters in Mati- 
hari to a newly selected area, about three miles from the town pioper, was under 
debate when the Council adjourned. 

7th. SEPTEMBER The Council voted Beveral Bupidomcntary demands aggre- 
gating about Ks. 90,CK),000 mostly in respect of various objects in connection with 
earthquake relief and restoration. Non-officials raised a debate over the proposal for 
acquisition of a new site for the earthquake shalUTcd district headquarters of 
Motihan for which Rs. 50,000 was asked for. 

The hon. Mr, Whitty ^ on behalf of the Government, explained that Lautaha site 
which was seleclod for the purpose was about two and a half miles from the present 
courts and was the, most siiifable and safe site to rebuild according to exports, the 
other alternative sites being considered impossible. 

Non-officials including Mr, Meyrick, Mr, Sachehidananda Shiha, Raja P, C, 
Lall And Mr, Dwarka Nath opposed the acquisition of the proposed site, asserting 
that it would bo inconvenient and unhealthy for the people of Alotibari and urged the 
Governm(?nl to make further inquiries with a view to exploring other sites for 
the purpose. 

The hon. Mr. Whitty, on behalf of the Government, giving an assurance said 
hU Excellency the Governor would shortly visit Motihari and inspect the proposed 
site and then make a financal decision. Tho grant w^as voted by the Council 

Sir Qanesh Dutt Singh, Minister, Local Self-Government, moved a resolution, 
asking the Council to sanction a grant not exceeding Rs. 2,00, (XX) for tho Muzaflar- 
pur Municipality lor a scheme of road widening, which was passed alter some 
discussion. 

SB 
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B. & 0. Zaminpaes’ Peotf-ction Bill 

loth. SEPTEMBER :~Thc non-onicial attpiidance was larp:e and public jjalleries 
eroYfded when ihe Council discUHsod lo-day the nou-ofricial tenancy legiHlation lor 
Bihar which sought solution to many outsiaudiug agrarian problems affcctuig tho 
relations biiwcen landlords and tenants. . j , t. 

Mr. Bhagicati Sara?} Svigh introduml the Bihar and Orissa Zamindars rrotecuon 
Bill which was designed to save zamiudara from indebtedness and make provision for 
safety of their zammdaris. 

Tin: Bihar Tenancy Amend. Bill 

Bai Bahadur Shi/amtiondan Saha?/ presented the select committee's report on 
the Bihar T<'nancy Amendment Bill and moved that the bill as reported by the 
select committee bo t«kon into eonsideralion. Th** Kai Bahadur exfdained that though 
the progress of the bill was inevitably delayed tin y had bet n able to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the oiitsianding quesiitm by nmuial ugict-nunt between the representaiives 
of landlords and and ihi« he eonnidered was a gH*at achievement. Ihe welfare of 
the tenants was the concern of all of them and it was creditable on the part of 
landlords that they hud extended all pos>ible concessions to tenants. 

The hon. Mr, Whitt?j, on behalf of the Government, said that the report of the 
select commiitee on the l)dl had been signed without dissent by Govirninent mem- 
bers and this might be taken as showing that (Jovernment appiovnd the bill in the 
form in which it was now being presented, lie emphasised mi the point that the 
bill was the outcome of many ytarV di'**euNsi(m and it gave eflVct. only to the 
changes which were admitted ni ali the orevinus dis^oisRions to be needi’d and the 
form in which the pn’^enr bill had emerged at last had bei n accepted by representa- 
tives of principal parties whose interests were involved. The Couinil thin discussed 
the bill clause by clause, 

A large number of amendments had been tabled by different members represent- 
ing the interests of landlords and tenants. Most of tin* Mim ndments wi re negatived 
but the one sponsored by Mr> S. Sinlia which provided ihui the tenarns should 
have the right of uuchadengeci use of tanks exenvaied in cash-rent paying holdings 
without prejudice to landlord’s right to ‘‘jalkar’*. 

Another important arni'iidracnt winch was moved by Babu Bima/a Charan Sinha 
eought to give to the tenants the right to trees in respecr of lands f^r which pro- 
duce rent was payable. But it was oppo'icd fiy (Tovernment. 'fhe motion was 
pressed to a division and declared lost by 6.1 agaoi'^i* 11 vot<s, A P]>eeial feature of 
voting on this nio ion was that Sir Ganesh DuH Siiiyh remained neutral, while all 
Other official members voied against the amendment. 

11th. SEPTEMBER: — Af<er two days* dfbaie- tlio Council pasRcd to-day, with 
certain minor amendments, the Bihar T( nancy Armndment joll. Important fi xtures 
of the bill are that it coifoedes to the l^ovutM eoinplclc rights in in eash- 

paying or rent-free holdings ami halt •ihoe in Iiim s and their product gimcrally 
in Ihe case of p^odiKn-renied htildi ign and gives them the right of transfer of 
their occupancy holdings on payment of S per cent, of conHideratiou money ua 
the landlord’s fee and aLo payment of rent by money order. 

PlJSA BESKAKnr In.stitptk 

12th. SEPTEMBER The Ojiincil lecortb-d its emphatic and unanimous protest 
against ihe (rovt, of India’s pvo))osal to transfer the Pusm Agricultural Research 
Institute to Dt'lhi. Mr. IF. II, Meyrick, planterh’ npreHcrii alive, moved a resolutiou 
urging that the Puna Inslituie be not Iransf rred to any other province unless this 
Council was given full opportunity to discuss such a proposal and express its views on 
the same. Mr. Mcyrick contended that there was no jii8Mri<‘at.ion for spending Us. 35 
lakhs on the new institute at Delhi instead of repairing the Pusa Institute at tho 
cost of nine lakhs. 

Mr. Sri Naroyan Alahtha moved an amendment that in the event of the 
Institute being transferred from Pusa an ad'-quate branch or sub-station of the same 
be maintained at Pusa with a view to ensuring that the success achieved in that 
centre during the last 25 years was not wasted and the experimental work was 
continued ou tho same line while other work was taken up in the main institute 
af Delhi. 
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Menribern of all arctions of honqj rndudi’iis^ Mr, Sachf^hidftnanda 8inha^ 
Hat Bahadur Dwarha Nafh nod Khan Bahadur Saghirul Huq snpport^^d the amended 
reBoluiioi), Hon, Mr, Aziz, MinipU^r, iti accept. nj; the resolution whole-heartedly 
on behalf of the Oovt*rnment, said that he did not asHoeiatc himself wdh all thati 
was Said by the Ji^ 'nherf*. He nndonook to forward a copy of the resolution and 
the debate to the Goeernme.it of India. Thon^rh it s^^emecl to him that the decision 
regarding the transfer whs irrevocable he could console himself with the belief not 
without foundation, that at least an important branch of tho lustitule will be 
retained at Pu^^a. 

The amended rt*»olutTon was carried unaiiimouRly. 

bixfNG OF Sugar-cane Price 

A resolution to fix the price of cane in all canci-growing Jireas was moved Babu 
Shyamanan ian Safioy l)iu an RssuDUj..'e being g'vtn by the Goveroment that steps 
were being taken in the matter, u wa« withdrawn. 

rNCUEASE OF Gr\ntb TO M. E. ScnooLff 

Another rcsolntlou was moved by Hahn liadha Prasf^d urging the Government to 
increase from 4 p'r to G per th“ grant to Middle English Schools. 

The D, i\ 1. on holialf of the Oovt rnai Mit s*a‘ed 1 y r|antir»g figures that primary 
^ucation was sufiering woefully and c ininMi cp riding of more money on it making 
it thus impossible to enhance the grunt lo M. E. Schools. The rcsolutioo was 
withdrawn. 

^foTioK FOR Liquor Committee 

13lh. SEPTEMBER: — Tho Council debuted a non-official resolution moved by 
Mr, N, K. Oh'jsh urging the appointment of a cr.mmittre to enquire and report 
tho clesirabdity or otherwise of the uh.dition of out-tiil .-ystem for country liquor in 
the province. The mover and several mm-offici.ils supporung the resolution criticised 
the system and asstMUed that it was increubing drunkmness and demoralising the 
people while othr-rs opposed that view'. 

Sir Ganrsh butt Singh, JMinister, Mr. Laroy, secretary and Mr. Pecky excise 
com mist, oner defiMidnig the Government policy maintained that the cliangps introduc- 
ed by outstill system had contnbut<>d towards the ineroase in excise revenue and 
cheeking connhlf-rably ih<‘ illicit distillation. They also poinP'd out that though 
there might have bci'u vi-iidr* inroxication as a result of n^w changes introduced 
but that was a set nfl ag.unst. the invi-»il>h‘ drunkemu’ss whieh the new policy had 
been able to ciie-'k to a very large extent and when the system was still at an 
experimental stage no useful purpose would be served by appointment of an enquiry 
committee. The Council rejected the resolution by 53 votes to 18. 

Non-official Resolutions 

14th. SEPTEMBER :-~The Council debated two non-officiul resolutions to-day. 
One was moved by Khan Bahadur Saghind Uaqun, urging the introduction by the 
Government of a new minor irrigation works bill and the other by Rai Bahadur 
Lachmi Prasad Srnha, demanding the nomination of a non-official to represent culti- 
vators^ intenst on the Itid an Lac Cess (’^oramit^cc. Both r solutn^ns were withdrawn 
after the Government reply. Regarding the first the hon. Mr. Nirm Narayaii Sinha 
invited the members to niake concrete suggestions to solve the difficulties with which 
the problem was biistl-d, the mam diffi'oilty being financial. 

Regarding the second, tho hon. Mr. Whiffy stressed the advantage to lac cultiva- 
tors through the agency of official representation on the Lie C’‘«s Committee which 
had produced good result in tho interest of industry and cuhivators and pointed 
out that offieial representation on the committee was m conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Oonimission on Agriculture. The Council then adjourned till 17. 

B. O. Muss ALMA N Wakf Bill 

17th. SEPTEMBER The Council disposed of the outstanding non-official busi- 
ness to-day The consblcration of Bihar and Orissa Mussalman W^kf Bill was post- 
poned till the Patna sesflion of the Council on the motion of Mr. S, M. Baferx, 53 
voting for and nine Muslim members against the motion. While the non-Muslim 
view and the Government view agreed on postponing tho consideration on various 
grounds, important amendments, however, were given notice of at the eleventh hour 
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and as such amend monts had cm important bearing on tho bill as a whole and as 
the J*ght8 of noD-Mu8lin)8 were also involved and required a careful considerution, 
the Muslim membe rs led by the author of the bd>, Mr. Hamn JaUy demanded 
immediate consuienition on the ground that the queetiou for providing a suitable 
machinery for belter control and governanee of Muslim religious and charitable 
endowments had been hanging for the last seven years and Muslim opinion was 
almost emphatic and unanimous in having the legitlation for the purpose passed 
without further loss of time. 

B. & 0. ZAMINPABci’ PllOTECTION P>ILL 

The Bihar and Orissa Zamindars' Proicvticm Bill initiated by Mr. Bhaf^traii Saran 
Singh in order to save ihi zamiinia’'s fruin iitdtbudncss and make provisum for the 
safety of their propirties was ailo\\td to be ciuulnttd for eiuiiing public opinion. 

The Oarijiiaxua Improvement Biix 

18th. SEPTEMBER :-«The Ctfunol placed on the statute book four ofTicial bills, 
including the Durb'jaj.ga Improvement Bdl designed to impiove and retdan the con- 
gested areas of .Darblianga town so as to lender them saier in tin* event of another 
earthquake and pr(>vide bitUr siirs for the topnlation, Mr. ir, 7?. Brett, member 
in charge of the bill, (.SL)>Lii:it d to the rnuncil how the bill had been improved by 
the select eomrniUee wiih a vhw to sab guard the in(cl(^t‘^ of the j»oor<T classeH, 
An essential f^iourc of tbe improvement setu-mc was that all persons who were dis- 
placed should not have only an opportunity (f sccuiitig from the Improvement 
Trust a scat which would suit tiieir special netds but they should also be able to 
secure it ou reasonable ttrms. The amtndments moved by AJauhivi Abdul Ghani io 
the bill were (itlier withdiawn (►r r<j«'(tai without divusion. 

Mr. Sachchhiananda Sinha, hadcr of the Opposition, supporting the bill pointed 
out that there was no jiisiific'aiion h.r the uppreh> nsiou that the pitoisions of the 
bill would impose a huancial burden on the ptoplo ol UarbhayjtMi in sv>me shape 
or form. He added that by passing the hill unanimously the C'oumjl wtuild have 
expressed its genuine appicciation of the large-hearted geuMo-iiy ( f the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Daibhanga, the prtmier nobkman ot tlic provinec, whosf substantial dona- 
tion of Bs. 5 lukhs would enable the residi nts of Daibhanga to enjoy many hygienic 
advantages and social amenities without being called upon to pay lor the same. 

Other OFriciAi. Bji.ls 

The three other bills passul by the ('ouneil were ihe Patna (University Ammd- 
meni Bill, the Ihhnr a?id Ontsa Om,*? A?ncnd ment Bill and the Bihar and Orissa 
Jiilage Admtjnstration Ainaidmeni Bill. 

The Councii was then prorogmd 


The Ponjab Legislative Conncil 


WINTER SLSS10N---LAH0IiE--25th. OCTOBER to 2ist. DEOliMBER 193E 
Non-offxciat. Bills DjscuFisrj) 

The Winter Hefsion of the Punjab Legislative (\)uncil commenced at Lahore on 
the 25lh. October 1934 when it htld a short sitting to transact non-offieial busmees, 

Mr. Muhamfuad Din Malalds motion to refer the Punjab Mimiapal Executive 
Officers' {Amendment) Bill to a select committee was lost. 

Shrimati Lekhnati Jain iutroduetd the Punjab Anti-Beggary Bill which was 
circulated for eliciiing public opinion. The Bill amnd at driving ‘out begging from 
public places and streets and imposed a penalty of three months' rigorous iaiDrison- 
meat or fine, ^ 
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Pandit Nanah Ohand introduced the Suppression of Immoral Traffte Bill with 
the object of securing a consolidated legislation to give the authorities such powers 
as may aid them in checking the evil of tratfie in women and children and give 
them the means whereby protection may Ic afTorded to those in danger from pro- 
curers, traffickers and others engaged fn coroniereiaiised vice. The mover wanted 
the bill to be rtferred to t* select committee, but the Government amendment to 
circulate the Bill ..as carried, Pandit Nauak Chaud not opposing its circulation. 

Other Non-official Bills 

Two other ncn-official bills, name‘y, the Punjab Small Towns [Amendmetii) Bill 
and the Punjab Village Panchayat (Ameudfucfit) Bill were also circulated. 

Phnjab Reitef Indebtedness Bill 

26th. OCTOBER : — Oonsiderabl#' ' inferest i»'aa displayed when Mr. D. J* Boydt 
Finance Mrmlitr, moved tliPt the Punjab IMief lndM)!ediief’S Bill as reported by 
the Select (J')!imiittec be taken into consideration. Dr. Boijd saio that Government's 
position had been that if the UnjOi.i.it P'r'y and .hnr frun^s (who*>e seven repre- 
seutalives on the Select Cornnittee constituted mnjoriry as against the remaining 
six including three each of Government and Urban inteie-ifs) decided to press the 
last three clauHes of the Jhll, Government nouhl hupport the motion for circulation. 
But, now, he had been intormed thp<. the Uuioui-ts weie not ))ressing those clauses 
and Govemment was now anxious to see tint Bill pas-^ed into law. Pandit Nanak- 
chand‘6 pomt of nrdtr that the Bill had b«en so altered as to eonstirute a new 
Bill altogether fell thrn gh, the liouse holding with the leader of the House that 
the changes were not so drastic. 

Paja Narevdranath moved an amendment that the Bill be recireulated for elicit- 
ing puidic opinion until Ihih. February 1935. He sa d that the alrered B 11 affi’ctcd 
other legislative enact rntnitfl and pi iuiing cas<*s and Government should either with- 
draw the Bill or recirculate it. Chaudhri Riasatali and SarUar At /ansifigh opposed 
the amendment. 

Pandit Nan ale nh and said that if Government rc.ally wi^-hed to protect agricul- 
trrF*' debtors it should make appropriate chauges in the Land Abenation Act which 
alone, by creating vicious circles, was responsible for leducmg the u'argin of secu- 
rity against loans, ihoreby putting up the rate of interest debtors whose field for 
realising the full value of his inmiovable U'seta was limited by the Act and hence 
only enabled him to obtain fiaciion of its actual worth. 

There had been a stream of amendments from \aiiou8 groii])8 and interests to the 
Bill. A proposal had been made by Mrs. Lnhhnivaii- Jain, to add three penal 
provisions to the Bill as a 8<‘parate chapter und<r wliii’b it would be a 
penal offence for any creditor to demand payment of d» bt from a debtor, or attempt 
to execute a decree which shall be punishablo by li months’ imprisonment or fine 
not exceeding the amount of debt. Similarly, any one n fusing to advance loan to 
au Rgricultuiist when a>ked to do so shall be punishiible with a year’s imprisonment 
or fine not exceeding the amount of loan sought. All the said ciffenets shall Iw* cog- 
nisalile and non-bailable and shall only be triable by M»gistrat(S belonging to the 
Btatiuory agrieulturiht tribes (w’ho are prime bemficrariis of the Bill). Fine in each 
case if realistd shall be paid to the agriculturist debtor as compeusaiion. 

29t!i. OCTOBER :--A suggestion to the Government to invite Mr. Gandhi to 
the Punjab to inaugurate his proposed village n const i in tion sebrme and help the 
indebted Punjab agricultuiist was made in the rouncil to-day by Pandit Nanakchand 
(a delegate to the Round lable Confcreiici) opposing the Indtbtedmsa Bill. 
In the course of a three-hours’ speech, the Pandir said that the agiiculluriet 
should be helped hut the Bill hardly benefited the agrieultuiist. I'he best, way to 
help him was to lessen the burdeii of land revenue and the first step in effecting 
this was to cut down the salaries of Indian Membeis in the Govirnment, He 
also appealed to the OoveTiinHiit to pay more aittniu-n to village reconstruction, 
Mr. Gandhi could htlpv thim in this tonntction, if thty invited him to the Punjab 
but the present Bill would only destroy credit in the countryside. Citing an 
instance of how an ignorant rural dtbior was enislxd by a moneylender belonging 
to his own class, the Pandit said that he himself had acted as Counsel for a 
creditor who obtained a decree for Be. 7,000 from the High Court for Be. 23, 
the actual sum lent. 
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Ahdul Ghani and K, B. Mahomed Zamalkkan aupported the meaeare 
af also Kanwar Maharajnngh (solitary supporter from the Hindu group) who 
main taint'd that the Hill did not go far enough. 

Mrs. Lckhwati Jain, supporting R«ja Narendranath^s circulation motion, hiutea 
at strong agitation all over the Paiijub» if the Bill was passed into law and also 
held out a ihreat that traders would boycott British goods and order Japanese and 
German goods to intensify agitation. 

30th. OCTOBER About half a dozen more speakers participated iu the 
resumed debate on the Bill in the Council, including Mr. Wace, Registrar of Co- 
Operative Societies and Chatuihury CAofi/ram, b ncicr of the Unionist Party, who were 
strong supporters of the Bill. Chaudhuri Choturnna denied that the amended Bill 
was fiaraed at his dictation ns alleged nnd refuted the charges brought by tho 
opponent of the Bill. Mr. Jl^ace said the Government were only proceeding on an 
arbiirating basis. 

1st NOVEMBER : — After four days’ discussion on the Indebtedness Bill, Baja 
Narendra7iath' s amendment for re*cMr<iilation wos defeated by a large majority and 
the motion for consideration of the B 11 was earned. 

The only speaker on the Bill to-day was Mr. Chotarn^n^ who, in the course of 
a two hours’ speech, said that the Bill was not a “class ra^^asuro” as it benefited 
all classes of debtors. He denied that there was any “alhanee^ as alleged between 
the Government and the Unionist Party and appeal ‘d to the House to support the 
Bill on humanitarian grounds as the dibtor ryot was crushed by stupendous 
debts. Interest alone was ten times the total annual lind revenue of the Province. 

Mr. Boyd, Finance Member, replying, said that their only understanding with 
the Unionist Party was that they should not press for the last three clauses in the 
amendment Bdl and if they did not the Government would be compelled to 
support re-circulation, as the opinion of High C>urls, etc., would have to be 
obtained. The Council then adjourned to KovemlKT 12. 

12th. NOVEMBER :~The Council had a stormy st sslon to-day when discussion 
on the Indebtedness Relief Bill was resumed. The rival groups weVc the Rural party 
composed of Muslim and Sikh agriculturist class nieinherM. who stood for a reduc- 
tion of interest to the miiiinjiim and generally 1 ' ssening the debt burd<'n on agricul- 
turist classes by legislation, and the Hindu Urban party with the Government 
playirig the roll of moderator of the Rural party’s drastic demands. There was a 
split in the Isational R(form or Urban party, however, which enabled the Rural 
party to inflict three sneeC'^sive defeats on the (tovf'rnrnejit and the Urbanites com- 
bined and to carry their own proposal with regard to the interest classes, the Govern- 
ment on this last occasion remaining neutral. 

The Helcct Committee had generally banned compound interest and limited 
simple interest on secured loans te eight per cent, nnd on unst ciired ones to 18 
per cent. The Government sought to emend ihi^ to bring simple interest upto 10 
per cent, and compound interest to seven pir cent, A majority of the Urban 
party sided with the Gdvcrunient on this amendment, but after a division 
the Government amendment was defentnl by ?A to 53 votes. Undeterred 
by a defeat on this amendment, which was really in the nature of a via media, two 
members of the Urban party namely. Jlaja Narendra Nath and Mr, Mukundial 
Puri moved a number of amendments which put both the simple and compound 
interest much higher than did the Government and although the Government again 
sided with the Urbanites all Urban amcndmeuis we e di'feated. Raja Nanmdra 
Nath^s was defeated without a division and two of Mr. Pun’s by 36 to 35 votes 
and again by 37 to 33 votes. The Government were thus concerned in three 
defeats in division and others without division. 

Then the Rural party backed Prof. IV. Robert's amendment limiting simple 
interest on secured and unsecured loans at. fuur and eight per cent, respectively, 
above the prevailing bank rate. The Government remained neutral and the Rural 
amendment was carried by 37 to 9 votes. 

Before the interest clause was taken up there w/ ' a compromise (brought about 
by the Government) in respect of amending sec. 74 of the Provincial Insolvency 
Aet, the figure *2,000’ suggested by the Government being accepted as between 
1,000 and 3,000 suggested by Urbanites and Ruralites, respectively. 

A series of divisions and canvassing of support for the respective parties during 
the debate on the interest clause kept the issue in suspense until the Rural amend- 
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ment was passed. In two dirisions a member of the Urban party was literally 
ara^ciced into the Baral lobby which led the President to request members not to 
exert undue influence in securing votes* 

13th. NOVEMBER .—Tho Council, which yesterday linked the interest on loans 
made to agricuitutists to the prevailing Bank rate (allowing the maximum an excess 
over the bank rale of two or five per cent., according as loans were secured or 
unsecured and intcre^’t was simple or compound) proceeded to-day to deal with 
another important provision in the Bill, namely Clause VI) which gives the 
proposed measure retrospective as well of prospective effect. This was stoutly 
opposed by Urban Members, but the clause was eventually passed. 

When the Council commenced proceedings, the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd, 
moved a proviso to the interest Clause passed yesterday, providing that the 
maximum interest fixed thernn shall not be deemed excessive in case of loans 
advanced by the Imperial Bank or any banking company registered under the 
Companies Act. 

The Riual Party’s amendment to the provision to omit the words, •‘Imperial 
Bank’’ therefrom aod the Urban Party’s (Mr. Mukundalal Puri's) amendment to add 
the words “insurance company’* also, wer^' both negaiived. Mr. Puri demanded a 
division on bis amendment, which was ihroTVL out by 29 votes to 11, the Govern- 
ment remaining neniral, A r other amendment of Mr. Puri adding a Sub-clause that 
no loan shall be considered secured, unless it is secured on first Mortgage was also 
lost and clause V was thereupon passed* 

Clause VI, which provides for applicability of the Act to all suits pending on 
or instituted after the commencement of the Act (thereby giving it retrospective 
effect) gave rise to doubt on constitutional procedure, "which was eventually solved 
by the U gal Rem(*mbrancer. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri moved an amendment that the Act should apply only to 
loans advanced after its coming into force. 

The Rural Party’s spokesman objected to the amendment on the ground it 
went against the spirit of the Bill, because it was ostensibly meant to relieve the 
burden of indebtedness and not to provide for a distant future, and as it killed the 
chief objective of the Bill under discussion, it could not be moved. 

After the leader of the House had explained the Government’s view, the Presi- 
dent called on the Legal Remembrancer to solve the problem and he agreed with 
the leader of the House that the amendment was entirely within the scope of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri recommended his amendment to the house on the ground 
that it was most unfair to brand the honest money-lender as an usurer, when he 
was charging 6 per cent compound interest, which was no more than what the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments had themselves paid on their 
borrowings. Ho said that the reduction of rate was inequitable and its retrospec- 
tive applications unjustifiable. 

Mr. Puri’s amendment was lost without a division, as also another of Baja 
Narcndranath on similar lines, which meant to obviate the legal difficulties atten- 
dant on the making of the Act retrospectively cfFoctive, in view of the suits which 
were in appeal before higher tribunals having passed through lower courts. The 
original Clause VI was then passed. 

Mr. Puri next moved three alternative amendments seeking to make the Act 
inapplicable to loans made to a trader, contractor or shopkeeper, or to a loan ex- 
pressly borrowed for the purposes of trade or | industry. 

After various members had spoken, Chaudhury Ckoturam'a motion for closure 
was passed by 56 votes to 10. 

Mr, Boyd, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that they did not want 
to commit to themselves, especially as there had been so little time to go into the 
technicalities raised by the amendments, which were only handed in that morning,^ 
Mr. Boyd thought that the House should be given time to study the implications 
of the amendments. 

The President took the sense of the House by show of hands* There was a tie, 
25 members voting each way. Only ten minutes’ time being now left, the Fresideutf 
adjourned the House till Nov. 15. 
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15th. NOVEMBER DiscuBsion waB conUnued on Mr. Muhundlal Pun’a amend- 
mentB to restrict operationH of the maximum interest cfause, already passed, to the 
agriculturist classes and loans to be benefited thereunder to agricultural loans only. 

The Council proceeded to discuss clauses relating to the constitution of concilia- 
tion boards, the obj^^ct of which was to bring together the creditor and the debtor to 
effect a private compromise between them. 

Generally speaking, the Governmenn successfully resisted the amendments from 
the Rural side, as well as from the Urban side. 

Rural Party members tried to widen the scope of the provisions, while the Urbani- 
tes attempted to restrict them in various ways. 

Six djfferent amendments (including one from Government) were placed before 
the House. Discussion on the amendments was proceeding, when the House 
adjourned. 

16tb. NOVEMBER Further progress was made with the Indebtedness Relief 
Bill in the CvJuncil to-day, when, after the disposal of clauses relating to the cons- 
titution of Conciliation Boards, delatls of fh<Mr scope and limitations were discussed. 
The slow progress which the House was making with the Bill led the Preaidmt 
to warn the House that unless some via media was struck to save time, he would 
be compelled to hold longer sesBious. This question would be finally decided at the 
next sitting on the I9ih. 

The Government were concerned in two victories to-day. Firstly, siding with the 
Urban Party, they defeated by votes to 23 the Rural Party amendment to fix 
the maximum jiimdiction of a Conciliation Board, respecting debt, at R«. 25,000 in 
place of Rs. 10,000 as suggested by the Select Committee, and secondly with the 
Rural Party help they defeated by 24 votes to 12 the Urban Party amendment that 
at least one half of the members of the Conciliation Boards should be persons hav- 
ing five years’ experience of a<lministrat.ion of civil justice. 

Their defeat in respect of Rs, 25,000 amendment mentioned above was the first 
reverse sustained in the present session by the Rural l*rArty, which was the most 
powerful combination in the House and had been responsible for infiioting three 
successive defeats on the Government and the Urban Party combined a few 
days ago. 

Speaking on this amendment, Blr, Muhindlal Pkti accused Rural Party mem- 
bers of attempting to carry their exorbitant demands at the point of the bayonet 
and declared that the Government had shown iiself incapable of withstanding the 
debtor’s influence in the Council and things were being done at the dictation of 
Chaudhury Choturam, Leader of the Ruial Party. He even visualised the time 
when those debtor influences might “come wit, bin the executive itself” and it was 
for that reason that they should have sufiieitnt safeguards or do away with Cou- 
ciliatioD Boards altogether. Urban Party memberB, however, w'crc able to make little 
headway against the double opposition. The House then adjourned till 19th. 

19tfa. NOVEMBER Some of the more controversial clauses (apart from the redac- 
tion of interest on debts with retrospective effect) such as the power of Conciliation 
Boards to pass decrees binding on creditors in certain circumstances and their 
validity as decrees of Civil Courts, we.e reached in the Council to-day. The attendance 
was thin but all parties were as vigilant and alert as ever about every single 
amendment. The Urban Party fought the proposed scope and powers of Conciliatiau 
Boards at every step. 

Mr. Labh Singh had proposed at a previous sitting that a debtor making 
an application before a Conciliation Board for seitleraent of his debts should 
deposit with his application a sum equivalent to 25 per cent of the amount 
due from him. In order to increase the cham-es of acceptance of such a safeguard, 
from the urban point of view, Mr. M. L. Puri reduced the proposed percentage 
of deposits from 25 per cent to 10 per cent and moved an amendment to that 
effect. The Urbanites maintained that such precaution was necessary, if (lonciliation 
Boards were to be business-like bodies. The Government, opposing both amend- 
ments, pointed out the difficulties of raising money before a settlement was 
reached. Both the amendments were thrown out. 

The Government supported the amendment of the leader of the Urban Party 
Rajn Narendranath, providing that a Conciliation Board might, at any time, dU- 
misB an application if it did not consider it desirable to attempt to efi'eot a aeUlo* 
P(nt* The amendment waa carried, despite Rural opposition, 
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Olauie 13 oI the Bill was passed after some discussion and clauses 14) 15 and 16 
were passed i^ltbout any amendment. 

Clause 17, which has been changed in some important respects by the Seleei Oom- 
mitt^ gave to a keen debate. The original Bill had provided that a Conotfiatiom 
em;^ settleraent if the debtor came to an amicable agreement with 
nis creditors, to whom not less than 60 por cent of the total debts was due* The 
weiect ^mmittee, cothposed of a majority of Rural Party members, proposed that 
M a aeotor came (o an amicablrj settlement with “all or any of his creditors’’, the 
xsoard could effect a settlement and set forth the amounts payable to each creditor 
and the times at whlsih they should be paid. 

^ Mr, Puri moved an amendment lieeklng to restore the original provision regard- 
ing the necessity of debtors satisfying the creditors claiming at least 63 per cent 
01 the total debts. 

Raja Narendmnath, supporting the amendment, visualised a debtor coming to 
of ^edit(Js creditor and thereby jeopardising the claims of the majority 

Mr, Boyd, Finance Member, on behalf of the Government, explained how the 
change came to he made in the Select Ccuimittee and said that the Government 
^ notice of an amendmt nt to clause 16 of the Bill, with a similar object. 

# Au prepared to go with the Government as far as the scaling down 

01 debts through Conciliation Boards on ary reasonable basis was concerned, but 
he asked what safeguard was there that collusive “settlement” between debtor 
and one of his creditors might not penalise all his other creditors ? This clause 
might well lead to a debtor defrauding all but one of his creditors. How could 
they get their dues at ail, if a debtor agreed, under the so-called single-creditor 
agreement, to hand over his assets to him for say 15 years ? 

opposing the amendment, requested Urbanites to remember that 
Conciliation Boards would afford every reasonable chance to the creditors to safe- 
guard themselves. The Board would not be composed of fools. 

The amendment was lost. 

To the same clause, which also provided that the agreement shall take effect as 
if it were a decree of a civil court. Raja Narendranath moved the addition of a 
proviso “that the agreernent shall bo executed regardless of, the provisions of Sec- 
tion 16 of the Land Alienation Act” (which debars certain classes from coming 
into possession of agriculturists’ lands). 

The President first held that the amendment was out of order but later he 
allowed the amendment to be moved. 

Raja Narendranath said that without 8u<'h provision, the mere getting of a 
decree would be a farce and Boards will dismally fail in their objective. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat KhaUy Revenue Member, said that whether the amendment 
was in order oi not, the Government could not agree to any restriction of the 
Land Alienation Act. 

Chaudhry Gkotii Ram, opposing on behalf of the Rural Party, thought that 
under this provision, 80 per cent of the small landholders would become expro- 
priated in a short time and the present owners would be soon landless. 

The amendment was lost. 

The Rural Party then sustained two defeats in division, the Government and 
the Urban Party combining against them. 

The first occasion was when the Government moved their promised amendment 
to clause 19 that before a debtor obtained a •^certificate of reasonableness” from 
the Board, he shall satisfy at least 40 per cent^of the creditor’s claim. Although 
Urbanites had another amendment in favour of 60 per cent, they withdrew it and 
siding with the Government defeated the Rural Party in division by 35 votes to 26. 

The next division was on the Urban party amendment that once a debtor’s 
application was rejected by the Board no second application was permissible for 
three years. 

Discussion on another important Urban party amendment that in' case of a debtor’s 
default in respect of the Board’s decree, such amount shall be recoverable ss 
arrear of land revenue was proceeding, when the Council adjourned. 

20th. NOVEMBER When the Council continued discussion on the Debt 
Belief Bill to-day, the members of the Urban Party concentrated their energies 
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inter alia on gettinitthe GoveroroeDt toiassume mpoosibility for the tealisation of 
decretal dues in the event of a debtor defaulting payment of the amount decreed by 
the Conciliation Board and making Conciliation Board’s decisions the subject of 
appeal, which the Rill debars. , 

Both these efforts failed, as also their attempts to impose a time limit, firstly to 
the Couciliatiou Board’s chapter itself and, secondly, to the retrospective nature Of 
the measure. Thus the Government and the Rural Party were able to make further 
progress with ten more clauses, although in the teeth of the Urban opposition. 

The urban spokesmen stressed the fact that there was a distinct provision in 
the corresponding Central Provinces Act whereby the Government assumed responsi- 
bility to recover defaulters’ dues and maintainea that it was unfair to leave a credi- 
tor at the mercy of a debtor, afier compulsorily scaling down the debts and still 
give the debtor the benefit of the Land Alienation Act. Rural parly membew 
twitted the sponsors of the amendment, pointed out that they (the sponsors) claimed 
to stand as the vanguard of the movement for Swaraj and would be the friends of 
the masses, but here they were only seeking how to squeeze the poor ryot debtor, 
through the agency of the Government. 

Chaudhury Chotu Ram^ Leader of the Rural Party, opposing the Urban amend- 
ment in favour of the Government realisation of defaulter’s debt as to arrears of 
land revenue, appealed to Hindu members to remember that among debtors, there 
were a number of small Hindu and Sikh landholders, who will be deprived of their 
ancestral property, if the Government were to have power to collect their debts, as 
though they were Government dues. He said that this was only a veiled attempt to 
get behind the Alienation Act, which was the Magna Charta of the Punjab 
Zemindars. 

Replying to this, the mover of the amendment said that their ideas was only 
to invest the proceedings of the Boards with an element of reality and of potential 
efficacy, without which mere reduction of debt would serve no purpose. The amend- 
ment was lost. Similarly, the House decided that there should be no appeal from the 
Board’s decrees. 

Mr. M, L, Puri also proposed that court>lees on debt recovery proceedings 
should be limited to Rs. 10. He said that it was inconsistent on the part of the 
Government after professedly passing the measure to help debtors to continue to 
take a high percentage of the court fees on debt, recovery proceedings, which, after 
successful decree, were either all to be borne by the debtor. The amendment 
was lost. 

The Urbantics then pressed amendments seeking to limit the applicability of the 
Bill to loans advanced before 1032 and not to later debts and to fix the life of the 
Conciliation Boards till July 193(j. They maintained that the Bill was an emer- 
gency measure admittedly brought to reduce the burden of the huge agriculturisfc 
debt and there was no necesBity for placing on the Btutuie Book an Act of such 
far-reaching chaiacier for all lime and questioned the wisdom of presenting the 
coming new legislature with such an enactment. All amendments were defeated. 

Part four of the Bill was disposed of to-day and two more parts dealing with 
Damdupat (laying down that no debt shall over bo more than doubled under any 
circumstances thiough the accumulation of the debt) and with certain changes in 
the existing law remained to be passed. The Council then adjourned till the 23rd. 


23rd. NOVEMBER A piquant situation arose in the Council to-day when 
discussion on part 5 of the Indebtedness E^ilief Bill relating to Damdupat was taken 
up. The Government wished to move a clause to be added to the Bill whereby they 
wished to define a debtor in a restricted agricultural sense. The leader of 
Opposition, Chaudhuri Choturam on a point of order, objected on the ground that 
clause 7 of the Bill had already defined a debtor to include all classes and the 
attitude of the Rural Party was that the Bill should not be a class measure. 

Mr. Anderson, Legal Remembrancer, on behalf of the Government, pointed out 
that the Government’s orginal intention was to confine the Bill to agriculturists only 
but now they wanted to put in this proviso i*. Part 5. 

The President ruled the Government proposal out of order. 

Mr. Boyd asked the President whether the amendment would be in order if the 
definition was made applicable only with respect to the section dealing with Damdu- 
jpat and to previous sections. ^ 
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The Preaidmi deferred decision on this point and in the meanwhile took op 
Part 6* after the passage of which, gave a decision allowing the Gofernment 
amendment, if it was applicable to Part 5 omly. Discussion was then continued. 

The ameudoion+fl of the Rural Party seeking to define a debtor in their own way, 
firstly to make the clauie applicable to the agriculturist tribes only and 
agricuitarists and Depressed Glasses wore both defeated in divisions, the first by 3T 
votes to 22 and the second by 37 ^otes to B4. i. u * 

Discussion then nroceedeu on the Government amendment which the Presiaeni 
had allowed. Chcudnuni Choturam spoke for about an hour, when at about 6 p« n^ 
the Finance Member Mi, Ihyd drew the at,/ention of the President to this, t who said 
that the leader of the Party was not expected to deliberately obstruct the businesa 
of the House. Further discussion was postponed till the 26th. 


26th. NOVEMBER: -By passi.ig the first reading of the Indebtedness Relief 
Bill to-day, the Council concluJed the initial st^ge *01 the enactment of a measure 
which baa been tho subject of interest all over the Province for more than two 
years and piototyjj :33 of which were on th,- anvil of other Pro/uicial J^gislatur^. ^ 
Two divisions* concerning th^ .irimary objective of the Bill enlivened to-day s 
proceedings when decision was tnken on the issues of ‘Daman pat and possible dod* 
ges by creditors to circumvent the Bdl itseU, , 

At the outset the negotiations betw».eu tho Rural Party members and tne 
Government on the definition of a debtor failed, following which the Governra^t 
yielded to thm extent that they agreed to exclude from their agricultural dennition 
of debtor, all persons piuvcd to have greater income from other sources than from 
agneulturo. Section 30 (proposed by the Government as an amendnoent) laid down 
'Department’ tc mean that no Court shall grant decree in satisfaction of botn 
principal and interent for a larger sum than twice the amount which the Court 
finds to have been duo at the corarneaceraent of this Act. The Rural 1 arty regarded 
this as a vital amendment and proposed that ‘Damdupat shall mean double tne 
amount originally lent and not double the amount due at the commencement ol 
tho Act. Division resulted in a tic, 33 voting each way. Amidst cheers from mem- 
bers i the Urban Party, the rrcsidoat gave his casting vole against the amend- 
ment, on the ground that he would vote for the status quo, because the Government; 
were proposing what tho Hcloct Committee recommended without any change. 

Mian Nurullah (Rural) then moved the following proviso at the end, ‘provided 
that where a Court is satisfied that any fictitious sum was added to the sum 
actually advanced in order to circumvent the provisions of this Act the entire sum 

shall bo disallowed’’. , , ... . 4 ,* ui* 

The Government and Urbanites opposed the amendment as impracticable, in- 
ec^uitafale and not within the spirit of the law, but lluralites regarded it as the soul 
Of the Bill and a division resulted m tho Rural Party’s favour by 34 votes to 32. 

Rural Party members followed up their victory over Mr. Nurullah 8 
by another, freeing tho d* faulting debtor from all liability to arrest. The Bill as it 
emerged from the Select Oimmiitco contemplated certain circumstances in wnicb a 
debtor defaulting payment of decree could be arrested, but the Ru^l larty membert 
deleted all exceptions and when tho Government and Ui^an J***^^?. 
favour of total deletion of the clause on non-arrest as amended, Buralites aeieatea 
them by 86 votes to 33. , .. j ^ 

The Government and Urbanites sustained yet another defeat JP ^ 

rural amendment to the Oivil Procedure Gode, before the first reading was ]^46Se(l4;i) 
The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

30lh. NOVEMBER The C)uncil to-day passed the Indebtedness Relief Bilh 
At the outset, to-day, the leader of the House, Sir Sikandar Byat 
ted a late evening sitting, if necessary, so as to expedite the 
view of which very few speeches were made. Among those who spoke 
Bill were Pandit Nanakchand, Mrs. Lekhwati Jaia and Mr. Mayadas, Mr, 

Singh and Mr. Ramsaran Das supported the Bill. > 

Pandit Nanakchand accused ;2^amindar members of 
the credit of the Province, He warned them fhat as a 
capital would fly to more hospitable areas and it would be the ^ral a^nd 
tural populatioti who would sutler most. Development of any kind would 
a standstill in those areas, because there was no satisfactory banking synoih W 
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the cultivator. He foreabadowod that bad feeling and disturbed conditions in rural 
regions would follow in the wake of the enactment of the measure. 

Mrs, Lekhtvatt Jam said that supporters of the Bill wished to ruin one class of 
the population, but their wishes would not be fulfilled. Instead of passing such a 
drastic measure, it would have been better St if they had taught their agricultural 
brethren to cut down their extravagaut expenditure in social customs. No promi- 
nent member of the Rural party spoke to-day. The House then adjourned till the 
17ih. December. 

The joint Committee Repoet Debate 


I7lh. DECEMBER -The Council met to-day to discuss the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ‘Report. 

At the outset the Leader of the House, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan^ announcw 
that the Indebtedness Relief Bill which had bfcii Hint back to the Council by His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab would be reconsidered on the 20ih instant. 

The President then announced that Chaudhn Afzal JJaq would initiate the 
debate on the J. P. 0. Report, bccaune the Govern nient motion that the Report 
be discussed was covered i>y Mr. Afzal Haq’s motion. 

Mr, Chaudhn Afzal Raq thereupon moved that the Htport of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee did not satisfy ihe aspirations of Indians and be njcctcd. He 
strongly criticised the proposals in the Report with legard to herviccs, Governor's 
powers and provisions of Ministers and df dared that the pledge, with regard to 
Dominion Status, givtn by b)ih Loid Trwm and the Prime Minister had virtually 
been repudiated. He described the position of Minibters as one of disgrace viB-a-vis 
the Services and said that Ministers would be poweilcsa bifore them. 

Mr. Afzal Haq’s remarks were frequently qiicstioutd by ofTioial benches who 
challenged him to quote relevant poUions from the Report, hut Mr. Afzal Haq 
stuck to his position and invited the Government to lepudiate his arguments. Ha 
maintained that the Report was only fit to be lejected. 

Khan Bahadur Sardar HahibuUah th^n moved an amendment tb^t whereas the 
scheme of constitution outlined m the report dehnilelj fulls shoit of the< pledges 
given by His Majesty's Government and does not satisfy the Jndun aspirations, 
It should be declared inadeqaute, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

Sardar HahibuUah^ supporting his motion, said that he loiild not understand 
the meaning of the lejection of the xeporr. He thought that all parties in the 
House, not excluding Goveruraent raembers, would have m> hesitation m voting for 
his motion. He maintained that the pledges givtri by Britibh stattsmen had been 
thrown to the winds. He recalled that Ljrd Willingdon had said only the other 
day that he had the full authority of the British (Joviiniufnt to say that the goal 
of the British mission in India was to give her Doniimon Status. IJe described the 
present scheme as goalless and boulless and was so reactionary in charaeter that it 
would not satisfy anybody. Ho was (»Uam that from one end of the country to 
the other, every party, whether it was Naiionalibt, Congress, Moderate or otherwise, 

^ every politician whether Hindu, Muslim or Christian, bad described the sehoine as 
unsatisfactory. He said that there wa'> too much suspicion and mistrust in the 
provisions of the scheme. He cnti'^iscd the powois given to the (iovernor-Gcneral 
and Governors as exceeding even those held by some Lnropvan dictitors, 15ut whereas 
these dictators were chosen by the pniple themstlves, dictitors under the J, P, C. 
scheme would be thrust upon the people Cnticismg the position of Ministers 
Bardar Habibullah asked, “Will thiir powers be more or less than uuw ? 
f The Government benches: “More, ceuainly more.’' 

Sardar Habibullah challenged this view and said, *‘You would be satisfied if 
even one member said so.” He was personally convinced that their position would 
be worse oft under the so-called Provirumi Autonomy than at present. Even the 
least member of the Services could go straight to the Governor over the Minister's 
bead. 


The Revenue Member, Sir Sikandar By at Khan, who next addressed the House, 
was listened by the House and packed gallei cs with close attention. Sir Sikandar 
prefaced his remarks by saying that ho hau iothing but praise for a Nation who 
could hand over their own powers to subject races, but his complaint was that they 
did not do it with that degree of generosity which would iramediattly win for them 
ttie regard and co-operation of those who were prepared to give it Attacking the 
^touarda, be instanced the case of Ireland where, he said, that by parting with a 
powers they had only created trouble for themselves. ^ 
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root caoie of aH 
*" Be“K®J w*>«e terrorism 
MiniBt««> ^ /'J®’* ®“ important sobject. Why tkeo did they hedge 

properly ? future as though they could not be trusted to do tbioga 

and tefcrring to the relations of the Indian Civil Serviee 

that 'fog^ra S-ngh, Minister for Agriculture, rose up and said 

between Ministers and I. 0. S. 
closest operation and complete harmony and when Sir 
“ .m »1 n .t the only Minister, Sir Jogondra Singh added, 

J am apeaking m behalf of all Ministers.” (Cheers.) 

end Hi wA-A/ ®il appeal.-d to them to face facts like praetical 

would from mere idealism He r<.ferred to those 

Mid tli^t !, «■'**» ani'fhiiig less than “Complete Independence” 

miaftnin«hi» imiiossihle to convince them that what they desired 

that in was unthinkable. He 

SimmAAf ®‘®.s^ ®fu “V® eondiiio i and vUnahsing the future 

aith tfie naiirP*^®H'®**^M^tt!^t® h* helpful to make a comparison 

1 000 vpniu®wn. He said that luo prominent phases 01 their history daring ihe last 
internecine warfare and for-ign atgression ; they were cither fieht- 
iK^fu n^Aj'r p®^-^®n‘’®®' it itlero possiblc^for 

nuance of n?aA«?. 1 ^ “’’i bagRage, there was no guarantee of conti- 

and anarah^ prosperous conditions or that they would not lapse to chaos 

and warnc7VhJ^l®„H« *® India as will as in England 

would have onW m attempt to thwarf the legitimate elaims of IndJans 

Km engender bitterness and hostility against Britain, 

there in^ererv L^.m.o®^ ‘^® safeguards as mere constitutional checks which were 
but thev written explicitly or unwritten as m England, 

benefit of the nAAni^?'^ long as n sponsible Ministries functioned for the 

OUence of MiiifB'te?i’’infi^t^ must be there to protect the Piovinces from Ihe conse- 
ablv ^ake the form a} H.a^ ®' ineptitude to the Government, which might conceiv- 
K when A«» ?A “O'! .Sir biksndar concluded, “I may not be 

brethren is fh^ftt'ihn^°»®tfi!fw*»’® !? ushered in. My parting advice to my Muslim 
confidence o/the^MmAn?^!^ 'iCr' po'sible idobiib, to secure the goodwill and 

should tW Aff ^ “”‘1 Sikh brethren i? that they 

countrymerin the ae?v.A°“Af®.“i? xf®"'"®'' ““{f j‘>'n hands with their Muslim fellow 

the l“om7ufrr\«?rd n'liff®*!,'® ConfXnce) condemned 

of the Prime MinTsiI? ®®hA®®”^ •^’''“1*1 was only a decision or an order 

•‘Award” WM the hMiB Af 7!® K'l'on the role of arbitrator and since the 

them, ^ rccomraeiidations they were equally unsatiBfactory to 

thB^ImB'?i’!l!?A'’*®”‘^ supported Sardar IlabibuUa/t and suggested modifications, at 

sin^:?i™^ria?orSh“e‘a^e 

livcW dcbate‘^o^.“thf’TAi;;?^P '*^0 Council, after two days’ 

ameud^Votioi o^f & CAajd/Irt” 7^/° ‘^® following 

neutral : '^naumrx Afzal Uaq, Government members remaining 

dcTSt itS; o'S’S'i-!'*’ 

tioD**oiithA^’ £‘“i»."®c “.“'fe » strong plea for acceptance of the coDstita> 
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the result of agitation but was the result of sacrihoes aud services rendered by the 
sons of India in the Great War, 

After referring to various criticisms levelled against the J. P. 0. proposals, Mr. 
Boyd said that all misunderstanding was due to the circumstances in which the 
Beport was written. He maintained that the contemplated constitution was a li^eat 
advance and should be worked whole-heartedly. As regards the safeguards the 
Finance Member thought that without them the constitutiou would be like a train 
passing over a river over which there was no safe bridge. The constitution was 
fully workable, because of the safeguards, in the absence of which minority commu- 
nities would be ruined. The special powers of the Governor would seldom be used, 
if past experience was any indication of the future. Talking of his own province, 
Mr. Boyd said that Indian members had always acted with great reasonableness 
and had always tried to work with Government. 

Several speakers, including the two Ministers, Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister for 
Agriculture and Sir Feroxe Khan, Minister for Education, supported the J. P. C. 
Beport. 

Sir Jogendcr Singh said that his experience as Minister had dispelled his early 
fears. He thought that the proposed constitution could be worked satisfactorily if 
the different communities supported their Ministers. 

Sir Feroze Khan, who was continually interrupted by Urban and Bitral roera* 
bers, enumerated the merits of the scheme. He said that we should make a nation 
of ourselves and not expect a foreign nation to make us a nation. 

A voice : ‘^Through separate electorates 

Sir Feroze Khan appeal<^d to the House to work for solidarity and cast away 
everything that made for dissension. 

Mrs, Lehhivati Jain (Congressite) attacked the Beport in bitter terms. She said 
that there was nothing in it. She warned the Government that they had delibo- 
crately side-tracked from the issue of Dominion Status aud were giving something 
which was neither complete Provincial Autonomy nor Self-Government. She pre- 
dicted that when Britain would be ready to grant Dominion Statu*?. India would 
probably kick it off* and insist on Puma Swaraj. As regards the centre, she thought 
that the present nominated block of 40 members in a house of 340 was preferable 
to the proposed block of 125 States’ representatives in the Federal Legislature, who 
would be mere puppets in the hands of the Gov<*rument. 

Two amendments were moved to Mr. Afzal Hag's motion. One was that the 
resolution should road at ibe end. “The Report docs not satisfy the aspirations 
of Indians and is rejected,” The other amendment was that the words after Indians 
should be deleted. 

Both these amendments were accepted and Mr. Afzal Haqs motion, thus amended 
was carried. Sardar Habihnllah' s rnotsoii to substitute his arnetidmoul was lost. 

Punjab Ikdebtkdnkbb Belief Bu.l 

21»t. DECEMBER : ~ The Councjl adjourned sine die to-day after incorporating 
the changes in the Indebtedness Bill suggested by the (governor with one minor 
addition to the clause relating to the arrest of ajudgraent-clebtor. This was sponsored 
by the Government themselves, who, it was understood, had come to an understanding 
with the Kura! Party. The latter did not, therefore, move their amendmetits and 
the Government amendments were carried, defeating the Urban Party amendments 
regarding tha interest clause, etc. 

The clause regarding arrest was modified to secure immunity from arrest in so 
far as a debtor’s inability to pay arose irom property which cannot be disposed of 
by a civil court decree. This aflbrd»'d protection for the mere agriculturist. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri condemned, in scathing terms, the Government’s new 
amendment adding two more provisos to the arrest clause. These two provisos 
which are safeguards for agriculturist judgment debtors and which replace the 
second proviso in the clause on arrest, run as follows : “Provided further that when 
a court has power, under law, lo order temporary alienation of laud of the judgment- 
debtor in the execution of a decree, tin court shall not for the purpose of this 
section, take into account the value of any baoh temporary alienation in considering 
the capacity of the judgment-debtor to pay ; provided further that, save in so far as 
IS otherwise provided in this section, the Court, in considering the capacity of a 
judgment-debtor to pay, shall take into consideration the value of the property of 
the judgmeut-debtor only to the extent to which the civil court can dispose of it. 
under the law in execution of the decree.” 
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Mr. Puri said that he rronid ha\e preferred the abolition of arrest altogether 
(as was provided In the Bill as returned by the Governor) rather than give benefit 
only to agriculturists. The result of this would be that members of the ^rionlturiat 
oiasseS Would bo immune from arrest and by this amendment the Government 
would be wiping out the entire debt due from agriculturists. Mr. Puri pointed out 
the anomaly of a z**minJar owning 10,000 acres of land, but refusing to pay even 
Rs. 500, who would still bo not liable to arrest. 

After the Bill was passed Hir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Leader of the House, said 
this was the last sesnic i of the Council he would attend before taking up his new 
appointment at L dhi as Deputy Go'.ernor of the Reserve Bank and he took this 
opportunity of offering his sincere and heartfelt gratitude for the uniform courtesy 
and support he had received from every section of the House. He hoped that he 
might come back to the Punjab again. (Cheers.) 

Raia Nerendranath, on behali ot the Uiban Party, Choudhuri Choturam on 
behalf of the Rural Periy, Mr. C. O.iGarbett, Chief Secretary, Sardar Sir Jogendra 
Singh, Minister for Agricuiturc, Sardar Buta Singh, Deputy President and the 
President, Sir ShahabuddiUj &l\ joined in paving tributes to Sir Sikandar and wish« 
ing him su 'cess in his new field and early leturn to the Punjab, 

Mr. Oarbett described Sir S.kcndar as u brilliant administrator and particularly 
mentioned his capacity for 3ustainfcd hard work. 'T'he President described him as 
one of the ablest men in the Punjab 'jmr* bis absence would be a great loss to 
the province. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Conndl 


AUTUMIS SESS10N-PESHAWAB^2nd to 8th NOVEMBER 1934 
Redemption op Mortgages Bill 

The Autumn Session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Council commenced at 
Peshawar on the 2nd. November 1934. After discu^^sion lasting for two hours, the 
Council referred to a Select Committee the Usurious Loans (North-^West Frontier) 
Amendment Bill and the Redemption of Mortgages Bill and to report thereon at 
the beginning of next budget session. 

Dilatory tactics, by making long speeches in discussing specific provisions by 
Hindu Members, called for the Chair’s ruling imposing a limitation and members 
were told that they could not go beyond discussing the underlying principle of 
the Bill at the present stage. 

Usurious Loans Bill 

Spsaking on the Usurious Loans Bill, Mr. Ishwardas criticised the arbitrary ' 
and unscientific definition of excessive interest and analysed the factors that deter* 
mined it. He agreed that something should be done to check the alarming increase 
of agricultural indebtedness but attributed tbe agriculturists’ miseries to falling 
prices, lack of marketing facilities and absence of industries, Government’s revenue 
policy and the defective currency policy. The speaker sympathised with the efibri^ to 
reduce the excessive rate of interest, but did not agree that the method adopted 
was reasonable and practicable. He suggested to the Government to approach the 
Government of India aud raise a loan and invest it in the Land Mortgage Banks 
and appoint a Conciliation Board to relieve agricultural indebtedness. Mr. Rwmi^ 
and Mr, Lad^araw ebaraoterised it as difiereutial legislation contending 
the law should be equal for all. 

The Council passed supplementary demands for the current year including Es. 
I,05j000 capital outlay on Hydro-Electric schemes and Bs, 11,000 lor broadcastini;* 
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REGtJLATION OF ACCOUNTS Bitt 

On the Finance Member^ a motion, the Ooan oil referred to the Select Committee 
the regulation of Accounts Bill to report thereon by the beginning of the next 
budget session. He said that the Government wanted to give the Select Committee 
the fullest opportunity to study opinions received. 

Hindu members advocated total rejection of the measure, which they termed 
communal. 

After the presentation of the Select Committee report on the Legal Practitionar'a 
Bills the Council adjourned. 

Corruption in Frontier Administration 

Sth. NOVEMBER :--The Fitiance Member made a statement intimating the 
Government's intention to appoint a Committee with a majority of elected members 
of Council to enquire into the prevalence of corruption in the various departments 
of the administration and to suggest measures to check the same. The Finance 
Member hoped the Opposition would assist them in their work. 

The statement was made on the non-official resolution moved by Mr. Habihullah 
Khan, recommending the appointment of such a Committee. The mover congratula- 
ted the Inspector-General of Police on the efforts made to eradicate the evil and 
urged similar efforts by other departments. 

Legal Practitioners' Amend. Bill 

7tli. NOVEMBER The Council parsed the demands for excess grants for 1932-33 
to regularise the expenditure actually incurred in excess over the voted grants. 

The House passed without discussion an official bill enforcing the provisions of 
the Legal Practitimera Act of i879 with all the up-to-date amendment in the 
Frontier. The Finance Member said that the bill aimed at the control of the status 
of legal practitioners. 

The Shariat Bill 

8th. NOVEMBER The Council passed the non-official Bill extending the 
elective elements to the Notified Area Commiltee. 

After four hour's discussion, which H. E. the Governor watched, the Council 
circulated for eliciting public opinion the non-official Bill enforcing Islamic Law 
of Shariat inheritance and ^ other rights of women. Government's neutrality in 
religious matters was explained by Mr. Cunninriham,^ the Finance Member, who for 
the first time addressed the Council in Urdu. The Council then adjourned sitve die. 


SPECIAL SBS8I0N---PESHAWAR-^2ut and 22nd DECEMBER 1934 

The Joint Committee Report Debate 

Two days' special session of the Frontier Council, convened to discuss the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s report., opened with thin non-official attendance, the 
progressive Ministerial party being poorly represented. Khan Bahadur Abdul Qafoor 
Khan presided. 

Mr, Cunningham, leader of the House, moved : This Council do now procecsd 
to discuss the report of the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on Indian consti- 
tutional reforms'. 

Ho said that it was a matter wherecn the Government desire to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to express their views without either side attempting to 
secure a victory. The representations made by the members will be forwarded to 

S roper quarters but the Government did not intend to enter the arena of the 
ebate, Mr. Cunningham anticipated that the final form of Hhe Bill would depart 
materially from the proposals of the Committee. 

Malik Khuda Bahhsh, leader of the Opposition, initiating the discussion express- 
ed gratitude to the Government for giving them an opportunity to express their 
Opinion on momentous issues but unless theii c riticism was taken into consideration 
the discussion was futile. After tracing the constitutional progress and development 
of Indian aspirations for self-government, he subjected the report to detailed criti- 
cism in the light of two axioms— firstly, that good Government was no substitute 
secondly that constitutional progress should aim at Govern- 
ment of the people and fot the people. Concluding He could read through the lines 
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a sin^sle priooiple underlying the report, viz., Indiflos being incapable of angnming 
effective^ responaibility to carry on the Government. Therefore, there ahould be 
one individual with extensive powers wl ose appointment should be beyond the 
ambit of Indians’ power and as long as he did not possess special powers Govern- 
ment could not continue. Analysing provincial autonomy, the speaker said that 
unltSB ultimate authority was vested in an feleoted body self-government was a 
misnomer and it was insult fo intelligence to believe that it was self-government. 
The details of the schem j which was repugnant to the very spirit Of democracy 
had been worked keeping in view the salient feature of the one man rule inspite 
of the popular wishe *. Touching special responsibilities of the Governor, he said 
that every bianch of administration was included in the all-comprehensive list. 
There might have been some cotrmittee or even nominated members to advise 
him when he took over the responsibility for the entire administration in the event 
of a break-down 

To Mr, Khuda Dakh«h’s mind these safeguards were liable to afford to the 
Governor, if he was not benevoicni. or efficient, opportunities to find some sort of 
pretext for a break-down of thu scheme. They were entering an era full of danger 
aud suspicion. It the British wanted to convince them that the safeguards were 
in the interest of India there mast be some drastic modifications in the report. 
Centralization of power was the keynote urderlyiLg the committee’s recommendations. 
What was given by the hand was taken w‘th interest by the other. Ho also criti- 
cised the appointment o' a non-member of the Council as Minister saying that 
the White Paper in this respect was more liberal. Alluding to the sphere of action 
of the Minister he said that the transfer of law and order which had been reluctant- 
ly conceded was a misnomer. A real transfer could be only when a person who 
had power was also confided in. The Governor’s special staff sitting over and above 
the Ministers did not seem to him consistent with the real transfer of power. He 
criticised the provision for the Governor’s Act and ordinance-maxing power alleging 
that provincial autonomy was being nullified at every stage. Objecting to the pro- 
vision for non-votnble expenditure some of which will not be open to discussion 
he said that the present Council was competent to reduce the Minister’s salary, 
etc, which power was being taken away. The speaker was cheered when he advocat- 
ed the cause of Baluchistan for reform and the Frontier’s claims for a subvention 
according to the Jiaig Committee’s recommendations, Keferring to the Centro, ho 
criticised the reservation of defence and external affair, continued recruitment of 
all-India services by the Secretary of State aud indirect election to the Lower 
House of the Federal Legislature which removed touch with the voters. 

Natvab Hamidullah justified the proposals of the .Joint Select Committee for 
India’s constitutional advance which were framed after the mature deliberation and 
closest consultation of all the parties concerned. He was gratified that the Muslim 
demands were met to a great extent and advised the Hou^o to accept the proposals 
of the committee which wore fair advance on the prCvScnt state of things. 

Nawahzada Naarullah Khan, in a short maiden speech, also expressed satisfac- 
tion over the recommendations of the committee inasmuch as the demand of the 
Frontier for equal status was fully met and no discrimination was made against the 
people of this province. He endorsed the proposal for the transfer of law and order 
whereby Indians were made responsible for the peace and tranquillity of the province 
and commended the provision of the Governor’s Acts and ordinance-making power 
which ensured against the risks of a breakdown of the scheme. 

22nd. DECEMBER Mr. Peer Bakhsh (Independent) protested against the retro- 
grade and undemocratic nature of the report and subjected the commercial safeguards 
to adverse criticism and thought that the transfer of responsibility at the centre 
without financial control would leave the Ministers helpless in departmental adminis- 
tration. They could better have said that future India would be governed by the 
Secretaiy of State through the instrumentality of Parliament with the assistance 
of the (Governor-General and it was no use wasting all this labour, time and money 
to produce a report which was not worth the trouble taken in writing. Absolute 
distrust and lack of confidence pervaded the whole scheme of provincial autonomy, 
while the princes’ block under the proposed federation would be more conseiTative 
than the present ofilcial block. 

Mr. S, Easaan Alt (Progressive) endorsing the recommendations congratulated 
the Committee on their honest and sinoere endeavours to produce a constitution 
which was best in the oircumstunces when the Congress was placing obstacles In the 
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way of constitutional advancement. He felt that certain of the Governor's special 
powers will be sparingly used as shown by the present constitution under which 
the Governor too possessed extensive powers which bad not been abused. The same 
was likely to happen in the future. He advised the House to accept the proposed 
advance and fight for more rights which were bound to be conceded as they proved 
their fitness to manage their own afifairs. He regretted that communal wrangles 
and internal dissensions made it incumbent on the Committee to recommend the 
tightening of the safeguards. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim^ Deputy President, charging England with bank* 
ruptcy of statesmanship asked a straight question, whether political expedience and 
wisdom convined them that India would keep silent and content. Criticising the 
proposed scheme of provincial autonomy, he referred to the position of future 
Ministers who would be kicked like a football by the Opposition on one side and 
the Governor on the other. Objecting to the Federation plan he urged the imposi- 
tion of a condition on the States entering the Federation that they would introduce 
representative Government in their States and regretted that they would be left to 
the mercy of the conservative Princes. Touching the subvention proposal he main* 
tained that it was a downright insult to this administration that the subvention 
should be subject to the vote of the central legislature and thought that the great- 
est injustice had been done to Baliichistaa which had been expunged from tho 
constitutional programme without reason. 

Sir Abdul Qayum Khan, Minister, speaking as an elected member recalled hts 
Mess statement that the report had fdlen short of the Indian aspirations, adding 
that it was very disappointing and bred distrust. ^omc of the safeguards, with 

which provincial autonomy was hedged in, weie unnecessary and reuandant, but 
nothing better could be expected under the circumstances prevailing in the country 
where it was difficult to find a solution of the conflicting inferi'Sts. Hecalling 
Kound Table Confertnee deliberations in which be had paiiicipHted, he said that 
every opportunity had been given them to patch up their ditfcrenecs but they 
foiled resulting in a setting back of the clock as suggested by th leader of the 
Opposition. The Minister advised his countrymen be patunt in finding a 
Boiution which was only pohsible by creaimg mutual trust and mutual help. 
Considering the internal dissensions, they should not grudge this little delay. lie 
emphasized the progress made since the advent of the British, confra-^tiiig u with the 
social conditions in Hindu India, Touching the subject of provincial autonomy, he 
hoped that tho framers of the Coii’^titution Act would \ct n dace some of the 
Baft guards and thought that if the Govtrnor had power of suspending the consritu. 
lion he need not have the po\M r of making exiniurdinary Acts which privilege 
might be confined lo the Govt rnor-(4eiu r.d. Ihe speaker d d not sec harm in the 
frontier Governor’s sptend nspcm ibili y for the tians-bordcr hum. Hie failure to 
bubvcrition a statuiory charge on the central rtveiims was a 
real uisappointmcnt for Sir Abdul <4u\um who did not see any iustificatiou for 
reducing the Haig Gornmittet’s fur me. 

Rm Sahib Mchr C hand Khanna, on hthalf of the Frontier minorities, paid a 
tribute to Lord Linlithgow’, chaiinMii of the Oominiltce, which had produced a 
document of far-u aching iinpoitaiuH . He could not join hands with those who 

urged wholesale nje(t ion but favount! diasiic modifit uiions saving that blamimr 
others for their sins would be nothing short of self-deception. IL- albgtd that the 
whole fabric of the report was ba'^cd on eoinmunal electorate. The Government had 
been ever-anxious to placate the Muslima by si panning Sind The speaker felt 
gratified at the miiiorities’ uMch in the pimmt state of affW^ 

their best interest agamst the exploit ttion by the majority and abuse of txiwer 
Voiomg Ihe of Frontier minoi.tics uiul.r the new reLms when the offiofei 
block would be rornoved. leaving thim to the mercy of 7G per cent, of the majority 
Governor’s epicul powers which eould only be useful 
If applied on the proper occasion in the intoreBt of those for whom they were 
intended. Why could not the Government appoint special officers for the miimriUes’ 
protection ? He thought that the subventioe was perhaps a Decessily srio^e as the 
Frmamr remained a separate province, but h d.d not favour making it a stot^S 



The Bnrma Legislative Gooncil 

AUTUMN FESSiON^RANGOONSth to i^h AUGUST 2934 
Mction fob Removal of Pbesxdent 

The Autumn Scspion of the Burma Lefciaiatife Council commenced at Ranpooti 
on the 8th, August 1934. After formal buftinesA the Council refused leave to U Ba 
Shtoe to move a no-roofi'Jence in the Ministry as a body and on the EAt^ca* 

tion Minister and Forest Mini.Acr individually, the maximum number voting la 
favour of the motion, including the mover, bfing only three. 

Z7. Ba Chau) next moved for the removal of the President, Sir Oscar Z)a- 
Qlanville from the office. The mover and others who spoke for the motion, pointed 
out the Presidenl’s ‘iniidequate knowledge’ cf the Burmese language, his rej^iion 
of resolutions of the same nature tha^ were acmitted by former President, and M 
alleged partiality in calling to speak those whose names he knew and hm aiieg^ 
disregard of requests made by members regarding arrangements on the agenda 

^*^The Finance Member reminded the tiouse that the President’s Office was in the 
nature of a judicial offi«*cr ; as such insecurity of tenure of office during the life- 
time of the Council on far-fetched frivolous grounds disabled him from performing 
his functions. He refuted th(3 allegations regarding the partiality and said the 
President was perfectly in order in rejecting certain resolutions. Members could 
seek explanations from the President for such action. Regarding his inadequate 
knowledge of the Burmese language the speaker pointed out the President * 
Burmese staff to whom ho could refer when in doubt. He warned the House Jf the 
doctrine of impartiality was to be thrown overboard and somebody put in the Chair 
who could be influenced by party considerations it would amount to disenfranchise- 
ment of minorities. . , . . * 1 .^- TT^ 

The President explained the procedure in respect of admission of resolutions. Me 
referred to the Council rules regarding transaction of business in English, though 
he could permit members to address the Council in Burmese and other vernaculars 

used in the province. , . , 1 . .u- ^ 

The House divided and the motion was earned by fifty against thirty-two, the 
two Slinislers voting with the Government, while most of the members of their 
parties voted for the motion. Sir J. A. Maung OyVs party remained n^'^tral. It 
may be recalled in the last budget session a similar motion was defeated by a 
narrow margin. 

Peotest against Governor’s Action 

9ih. AUGUST Tn the Council to-day the President ruled out an adjournment 
motion notice of which had been given up by five members in connection with the 
hunger-strike of Shin Arjya in the Mandalay jail. He pointed out that th^e was 
ample time to tackle resolutions which privilege was not made use of*. He also 
quoted a ruling of U Pm. a former President, himself a Barman Bimhist, on a 
motion of similar nature in connection with the hunger-strike of U Wiziya, ais- 
allowing the same. He emphasized that this kind of motion involved an action ot 
the Government and a detailed reply had already been given by the Home Member 
replying to a question. On enquiry the President elicited from the Home Member 
that Shin Ariya was sentenced on June 15 to three months’ imprisonment and ms 

Ihe Council rooming after lunch, the President read the Governor’s communi- 
cation to the Council, withholding his concurrence with the motion pas^ yester- 
day removing Sir Oscar de GlanvillQ from the office as jPresitoit, His Excellency 
' dilated on the nature of duty and responsibility attached to the office of the Pr^ident 
and pointed out that after a careful examination of the report of the speeches he 
found that the complaints were mainly the outcome 0 ! ignorance 
standing of rules, His Excellency could not also hold allleged msumcieocy of 
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Barmese knowledge as reasonable or saffioient ground for the removal of the 
f^rosiclcn t 

At 3-3*5 p* m. when an amendcnent to a non-official resolation waal^ing difl- 
cussed by the House, U Saw moved a motion that the buHiuess of^ the Hou^ be 
adjourned to enable the members to discuss outside tho situation arising withhold- 
ing his concurrence to the removal of tho President. 

The President ruled out the motion, stating that there was never such a 
precedent and if the members desired to discuss the situation outside they could do 
so when the Council usually adjourned. Moreover, he had nothing to say on matters 
that were to be discussed outside the House. 

Thereupon all Burmese members excepting seven walked out as a protest 
against the ruling of the President. The House then continued usual business 
and adjourned. 

Unruly ScENEfs— M embers Walk- out 

10th. AUGUST For the first time in (he history of the Council, disorderly 
scenes were witnessed this afternoon, when Burmese members tried to obstruct 
the business of the House, as a protest against the Governor's decision. 

When the Council was about to continue discussion on a non-ofiicial resolu- 
tion, V, Saw (Peoples' Party) stood up and said : ^Here is a letter for you, Mr. 
Pre8ident’\ . . . i. 

President: *Tlease sit down. XT. Haw’’. Sir Oscar then explained that the House 
was discussing a resolution. Theufjrc, the Council business could not be 
interrupted but if U. Haw wanted to read the letter he could do so the next day 
after question time. 

U. SaWy ignoring the order of the President, read : “Wc, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Burma Legislative Council, having no confidence in you, call upon 
you to resign from the office of the President of the Council”. 

When the letter was being read out, members in the otfieial bloc and some 
European and Indian members protested shouting “Crder. ordur”. 

Meanwhile, Burmese members went on banging tables and shouting ‘‘Shame 
shame”, ‘Tresidont you must resign”. 

After the letter had been read. Z7. Ba Thein (U. Chit Hlaimfn party) and 
U Ba Thaung {Dr. Ba Maw's party) read some of the names of the signatories 
to the letter, while IJ Ba Chaw made uncomplimentary remarks agaiuht the 
President. The President nquestid the afortsaid four memliers to withdraw^ from the 
Council for the rest of the day, under Council rules, but the members did not 
withdraw until tho President had asked them twice. 

Immediately after their withdrawal all Burmese members, excepting nine, walk- 
ed out but continued loitering in the lobby. The House then continued itf* usual 
business. A few niinute-i latter, when the resolution in the po^^scssion of the House 
was put to vote, a number of BurniCbO members, who bad retired into the lobby, 
shouted “Ayes” from outside. 

The letter addressed to tho President was signed by over 52 members of U Chit 
Hlaimfs party. Dr. Ba Maw\ Par^y and the Piupie's Party, signatories including 
one Indian Member, Mr. Ganga Singh, two ex-Ministers, of whom one was U. Kyaw 
Din, ex-Education Minister, on whom a motion of ‘ no-conlidence” was paased 
during the last session of the Council. 


President's Conduct Ciuticmsed 

llth. AUGUST r-Consequent on yesterday’s disorderly scenes in the Council a 
strong posse of civil and niililary police were posted this morning outside tho 
Council ball as precautionary measures. The Coinmi^hioner. Heputy CommisHioner 
and Assistant Commissioner of Police, were also present. When the House resumed 
session the attendance of Burmese members was very poor but they were in tho 
lobbies. On two occasions they participated in voting and pressed to division two 
Government motions w'hich were lost by a heavy inajoriry. 

Hbonly before adjournment of (he ijn.isc, a letter under the signatures of 52 
Burmese members, Me ssrs. Ga^iga Swgh ana 7'illa Mahomed Khan, urging tho 
Fresident to resign his office as they had no confidence in him was handed over to 
the President through the Secretary of the Council. 

There was no disorder in the Council to-day. It was understood U Mautig Qm, 
U Kyaw Dm, U Chit Hlaing^ and U Mya, represenlalives of the four Oppositiou 
groups, had interviews with the Governor this morning by invitation in couneetioii 
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with the eifctttttioa as a sequel to the passing of thd motioo for removal Ofibo 
Presideat and the Ooveruor’s decision thereon. 


13tli. AUGUST -Strong resentment by continuously banging the tabl^ 'was 
expressed to-day in the OounoU by a large number of Opposition rnembers for 
allowing the civil and raiLtaiy police to come inside the precincts of 
on Saturday. Ironical cheers followed by cross questions between the Onair ana 
members of the Opposition ma^'kod the proceedings of the day besides the suspen- 
sion of two mernbcTs. Civil and military police were also posted tq-day outsiae ine 
Council hall. To-dt*y was a non-officiel day but members declined to move tneir 
respective resolutions. Consequently the Council adjourned. . *, 

Two adjourniLent motions one to pass a vote of censure on the Government 
for misusing the civil and military police force by placing them at the disposal of 
the President on August 11 aud 13 and a. other to discuss the situation arising out 
of the President’s actior on Saturd.-y in calling the police and posting them in 
different places within the Ooi.ndl buildings including the jqbtuea and tnerepy 
casting aspersions on members and lowering the dignity of the were dis- 

allowed by the Prcpidcnt who explained that ander the Council r'llea the house could 
not discuss such things as well or the President’s action which was done to preserve 
law and order. In this co..nection he quoted how U, Chit Bluing he was 

President once called in the police to preserve law and order, IL H, 0. Khoo, 
chief whip of the People’s party ask-:d 'be President to permit mm to make a 
statement on tK'half of U, Chit Bluing^ Sj Ba Maw^i And. his own party. Permission 
was refused and this was followed by a scries *qf points of order, personal explana- 
tions and questions by tbu Chair. The President explained why he refused to 
consent to read out letter he addressed tc leaders and whips of the Opposition 
parties on Saturday. The letter gives reasons how under the Council rules the 
President was justified in taking help of the police to maintain law and omer. 
It inter alia says that the President was visited by U» Kynw Din and Dr. Ba MaWf 
Education Minister who suggested for him that his proper course in arranging to 
carry out his duties under the Council rules was to consult leaders of the parties 
that took part in the regrettable disorder on Batuid>iy. The President was unable 
to agre. with that view out in the course of conversation ho was assured by both 
XJ. JCyaw Din and IJ. Ba Maw that they would endeavour to assist him in preserving 
order U. Kyaw Din and Dr. Ba Maw denied the statement addressed to them by the 
Ihesident and said they only explained to the President that it wouldi have been 
better for him to consult party leaders who have seen that peace and order was 
kept, before he had taken police help. 

Tho President thereupon called on Mr. Oanga Singh to move his resolution 
which was first on the agenda. Mr. Gafiga Singh said : *I do not wish to move 
my resolution as I have no confidence in you.’ The President asked him more 
than twice to withdraw from the House but he remained seated and was cheered 
and applauded by the Burmese members and voices of ‘don’t withdraw, don J with- 
drawb The President suspended Mr. Oanga Singh iox the rest of the day. £/• Tha 
Oyaw expressed that he w'hs not moving his resolution as the parties had no con- 
fidence III the President. U, Saw also did not move his resolution on the same 
grounds as those slated by others. The President suspended U, Saw for the rest 
of the sebsiou this being his second offence during the session. When the I^esident 
on adjourning the Council was leaving the House a lar^e number of Burmese 
members of U. Chit Blaing% People^ and Dr. Ba Maws parties remained seated 
as a protest against the President’s action. , , , . x • •♦u 

Four representatives of the Opposition groups, who had an interview wan tne 
Governor on Saturday, in a letter to the Governor protested against the posting ot a 
largo police in the parlour of the Council on a requision of the President. Ine letter 
pointed out that the course adopted by the President was not only derogatory to 
the dignity of the House but offended their self-respect. The members said that the 
contention that the aid |of 120 to 200 policemen was called in to protect the Presi- 
dent from personal violence was idle and groundless. 


14tli. AUGUST A norei w*y of de^inR the Chair was adopted to-day^ at the 
Council by the Opposition members of V. Ghit Hlatng s, Dt. Ba Maw a 
People’s parties when they altogether refrained from entering the Oounoil Cnan^r. 
Civil and*" military police were withdrawn todayltand no extra-ordinary preosD. 
tions were taken. 
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After mterpelUtiohe. the President said he received a letter sig;aed by 55 
meiDbera requesting him to resign as the Oouncil had passed a resolution of no* 
f confidence in him. The President remarked that his duty was perfectly clear and 
therefore he should not resign. 

Asked by Mr. M, M, the President gave the ruling that a member suspend- 
ed for the session is debarred from entering not only the chamber but the Oouncil 
precincts as Council included the whole premises, 

Not only the retrenchment report discussions but all the resolutions lapsed, the 
members being absent, excepting that moved by Sir Joseph Mating Qyi recomend* 
ing to the Government to appoint a committee of the House to enquire and report 
how the office of the Coiindl should be made independent of any Government 
control and reorganised. The Ho7ne Member said Government uould participate in 
the discussion. The resolution was passed unopposed. 

The Council agreed, on the motion of the Home Member ^ to extend the time by 
which ihej Select Committees on two Burma Village Ametidment Bills were instructed 
to report, till the first day allotted to non-official business at the next session of 
the Council, The President then read the orders of the Governor proroguing the 
Council. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

AUTUMN SESSJON-^SHILLONa--l7th, to 22nd. SEPTEMBER 1034 

Opening the autumn session of the Assam Legislative Cotinoil at fthillong on the 
17th. September 1934, Bis Exeelleney Sir Michael Keane reviewed the position of the 
province from several standpoints. 

Referring to the criticisms regarding the extension of the life of the Council he 
pointed out that five years was not au extravagant period, that it was the period 
iotesbadowed in the White Paper for future legislative (‘OunciU ami that seven years 
was the period contemplated for the provinces with Upper Ohamhers. Now that 
the Constitution Bill would become law in the near future he believed that most 
people would admit that a general election was not at this stage, worth the exp'nse 
and harrassraent involved and that the reasons behind the decision to extend the 
life of the Council were sound, fair and diKinierested. 

His Excellency was glad that the province was entirely peaceful and undisturbed 
and said that the powers which the 0 mncil gave the Government by passing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act last session had been used with caution and 
it seemed that Government measures to deal with terrorist activities had met with 
general approval for their complete eradication. His Excellency thought that some- 
thing more than penal laws were required in order to ensure this. 

He next referred to the influence of homes and schools on the young people. 
Tf young people are allowed freely to bear conversations that border on disloyalty 
and to read papers that are just clever enough to keep within the margin line of 
sedition you may be quite sure that the young .ind excited mind will not draw any 
fine distinctions, but will proceed to rum oii the path where iho coward^s finger has 
indicated the way. If public opinion now awakening marks its abhorrence of the 
terrorists’ doing and ideas and if the jKiOple themselves take measures which they 
only can take to protect the young from contamination the movement will wither 
before the public condemnaiiou. This counter-movement has started and I trust 
that it will be taken up by parents, guardians and all public men in the towns 
and villages. Referring to the recent floods. Ilia Excellency observed that the damages 
was confined to a part of Nowgong and the ^ubmotaiie portion of Hylhet district, the 
losses in the former being much the heavier. Gratuitous relief was given to ail in 
emergent distress, seed grain was supplied and free grants and loans were given to 
replace the lost cattle. Provisions had also been made for agricultural loans, No 
demand made by District Officers for measures of relief had been refused. His 
Excellency paid a high tribute to the leading gentry who had formed relief com* 
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mitees and managers of tea estates and societies sttch as tbe Eamkrisbna Mission, 
*Ohri8tian Missions and Matwari Associations for their excellent charitable work. 
Among the greatest benefactors of the province, His Excellency said, were the 
Trustees of the Iiklian People’s Famine Fund who had contributed a lakh and a 
quarter. His Excellency ..dded that unemployment of educated young men went deeper 
even than economic depression and involved the whole question of educational policy 
in which Assam could not move alone. He stated that the Government were making 
a careful study of the Committee's attractive recommendation for the establishment 
of agricultural colcnies. Although Assam possessed land there was the initial difficulty 
of arranging to place on that a class of young men who in outlook, aptitude and desire 
were wholly divorced from rural life. The Government were hampered by poverty. 
His Excellency hoped that when financial adjustments were made in the new 
Constitution Assam would be placed, as ’t was her due, in a position to make good 
the ground she had iost. 

As regards the recommendations of the Committee for the bointion of the unem- 
ployment problem involving an expenditure of many lakhs. His Excellency said that 
the Government of India were taking piactici* steps towards economic reconstruction. 
With their help ii was hoped to <ackle two at least of the fundamental problems, 
namely efficient marketing of produce and development of subsidiary industries, 
particularly the handloom indusfry. The Agr'cultural Research Council had enabled 
the Assam Government to undertake schemes lor the improvement and expansion 
of crops and with their aid further scheme in connection with animal husbandry, 
fruit growing and winter crops were hoped to be undertaken. 

NoN-OFFiciAtu Bills 

18th. SEPTEMBER : — In the Council to-day Maulavi Ahdul Khalique 
Chaudhury moved for consideration of the Assam Local Rates Bill (1933), Assam 
Local Funds (Accounts and Audit) Amendment Bill (1933), Assam Local Self- 
Qot^ernment Amendment Bill (1933) and the Assam Mahomedan Marriages Divorces 
Registration Bill (1933). With the exception of the Assam Local Funds Amendment 
Bill, which the House refused to accept for consideration, the other three Bills 
were ac''epted by the Council for the purpose of circulation with a view to eliciting 
public opinion by January 1935. 

Mr, Rohini Kumar Chaudhury moved for leave to introduce the Assam 
Municipal Amendment Bill (1934). This was also accepted for circulation for 
eliciting public opinion. 

Stoppage op Flood Relief 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury raised an adjournment motion to discuss a 
matter of public importance, yiz , the stoppage of gratuitous relief in some parts of Now- 
gong and Kamriip and indiflerence of the Government with regard to that matter. 
After considerable discussion by several members of the House in the course of 
which eloquent tributes were paid to the work done in Nowgong by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Marrar and the Nowgong Flood Relief Committee, the motion 
was negatived. The Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine, Revenue Member, assured the House 
that though gratuitous relief was stopped, linstructions were given to deal with 
individual cases of hardship. 


Non-Official Bills 

19lh, SEPTEMBER In t the Council to-day Maulavi Abdul Khalique 
Chaudhury moved the introduction * of the Assam Births and Deaths Registration 
Bill, 1934 which was referred to a select committee. 

His second bill, the Assam Village Chaukidari Bill, 1934 was accepted for 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. His third bill, the Assam Private Fisheries 
Protection Bill, 1934 was also sent to a select committee. 

Enquiry into Ryots’ Condition 

The Council adopted the resolution moved by Mr, Rohini Kumar Choudhury 
for appointing a committee consisting of the Revenue Member, the Commisstoner 
of Assam Valley Division and five uon-ofiicial members to enquire and report on 
the condition of the ryots, the advisability of reducing temporarily or permanently 
the revenue assessed on the agricultural land and the steps that should be taken 
to improve 'their condition. 
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Dismissal of Mouzadabs 

Mr. Kasimih Saikia^a resolution for making the appointment, dismissal and 
suspension of mauzaders by the Deputy Commissioners of districts subject to an 

E peal to the Government of Assam was withdrawn on the assurance given by the 
m^ble Mr. A. /. Laine that the matter would be considered by the Government. 

School Boabds fob Assam 

20th. SEPTEMBER i—The Council discussed to-day a resolution moved by Khan 
Sahib Maulavt Muhammad Musharaff, recommending that District School Boards 
for primary education be established in every district of the province. His object 
was to take the control out of the local boards with a view to improve the manage- 
ment of primary schools. The Hotvble Maulvi Abdul Hamid left the matter to be 
decided by the House and did not either accept or reject it. A lengthy discussion 
followed and when the motion was ultimately put to vote, it was lost by 27 to 4 votes. 

Remission of Unrealised Agricultural Loans 

Babu Gopendralal Daa Choudhury brought a resolution recommending to the 
Government of Assam that in view of the widespread financial distress prevailing 
in the country for a long time past due to general economic depression and in 
view of the wholesale destruction of crops by floods this year, all agricultural loans 
that have as yet remained unrealised throuL^hout the province be remitted and 
written off. This resolution was wthdrawn after an assurance was given by Mr. 
8. P. Deaai, that an enquiry would be made as to the amount of loan unrecoverable. 


Assam Rural Self-Govt. Bill 

21«t. SEPTEMBER The Gouncil passed to-day the Assam. Rural Self-Oovern- 
fnent {Amendment) Bill of 1934. Ihe presidents of village courts will under tho 
provisions of the Act be appointed by the Government. Mr. Barua^a 

aroendment regarding the president being elected by members of a viUage court 
was lost by 15 to 19 votes. 

Thb Assam Tenancy Bill 

The Assam Tenancy Bill of 1934 moved by the Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine, 
Revenue Member, jvas Select Committee consiating of the Hon’ble 

Rai Bahadur kanak lal BaruR, Mr. Sarvenwar Baiiia, Mr. .Mohendra Nath Gohain. 

Ah. Mr. Bni.dttban Chandra Goawarni, Khan 
Kiimfr rh»nrih nr? M ‘^hupindra Narain Deb, Mr. Rohmi 
8. P. i)Sarand tie I*'- Mr. 

Construction of Maternity Ward 

Rai Bahadur Kanaldnl Baitia^s motion that a scheme for tho construction of 
a maternity and gynaecology ward in the Dibrugarh hoHoifa} coHiitii/ fis 
(non-recurring) and Ks. 2:2t>2 fnenrring) might tinder 
Bwn as the. Government realise u sum not Ivhs than Ks. 16,000 for the purpose 
from private contnburions wtf.% accepted by the Houh.. purpose 

President’s Warning to Offutal Bench 

Hon’ble Maulvi Yaiznoor Ali, President made tJio 
following observation before announcing the prorogation. He had he slid tn 

^h FreXt1a!d"1rwi 

informed of what was goin^ on in The coni"?. °He bowX adriSe“^h~t™ 

XTsponX^ nyJsfLkrS 

details so that members might und^erstand it ^ coniaioed giving necessary 
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Congress Presidents. 
1885-1934 


Session 

Year 

Place 

I 

1S85 

Bombay 

2 

1886 

Calcutta 

3 

1887 

Madras 

4 

1888 

Allahabad 

5 

1889 

Bombay 

6 

1890 

Calcutta 

7 

1891 

Nagpur 

8 

1892 

Allah.miad 

9 

1893 

Lahore 

lO 

1894 

M ADRAS 

II 

1895 

POONA 

12 

1896 

Calcutta 

13 

1897 

Amraott 

14 

1898 

Madras 

15 

1899 

Lucknow 

i6 

1900 

L.ahore 

17 

1901 

Calcutta 

i8 

1902 

Aiimedabad 

19 

1903 

Madras 

20 

19^4 

Bombay 

21 

1905 

Benares 

22 

1906 

Calcutta 

23 

1907 

Surat 

23 

1Q08 

Madras 

24 

1909 

Lahore 

25 

1910 

Allahabad 

26 

1911 

Calcutta 

27 

1912 

BaNKII’UR 

28 

1913 

Karachi 

29 

1914 

Mai>ras 

30 

1915 

H<'MnAY 

31 

1916 

Lucknow 

32 

19*7 

C XJ.CU JTA 

Special 

1918 

Bombw 

33 

1918 

DELHI 

34 

1919 

Amriinaii 

Special 

1920 

Ca i.cjtta 

35 

1920 

Nagpur 

36 

1921 

Aiimedabad 

37 

1922 

Gaya 

Special 

1923 

Delhi 

38 

1923 

COCAXADA 

39 

1924 

Belgaum 

40 

1925 

Cawnpore 

41 

1926 

Gauijati 

42 

1927 

Madras 

43 

1928 

Calcutta 

44 

1929 

Lahore 

45 

1931 

Karachi 

46 

1932 

Delhi 

47 

*933 

Calcutta 

48 

1334 

Bombay 


Name of the president 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjek. 

MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI, 

Mr. Budruddin Tyabji, 

Mr. George Yule 

Sir. William Wkdukrburn. 

Mr. P. M. Mehta. 

MR. A NAN DA ChARLU. 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Mr. Alfred Webb. 

Sir Surendua Nath Hanerji'A. 
Mr. Rahimtoola Savani. 

Mr. C. Sankauan NaiR. 

Mr. a. M. Bose. 

Mr. R. C. Dutta, 

Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Mr. D. E Wacha. 

Sir Surenoka N.vni Banerjea. 
Mr. Lal Mohan Chose. 

Sir Henry cotton. 

Mr. G. K, Gokhale. 

Mr. D\darhai NA'^oji. 

Dr. Rash Behakv Ghosh. 

Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh. 

Pandii Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Sir William Wedderburn, 
Pandit FHsuan Nakayan dhar. 
Mr. K. N. Mudholkar. 

Nawab Syed Mahomed. 

Mr. Bhupenura Nath Basu. 
Lord Sinha. 

Mr. Ambica charan Mazumdak, 
Mrs. Annie Besant. 

Syed Hassan Ima.m. 

Paniht Madan Mohan malaviya. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Lala Latpat Rai 
Mr. Vi java Ragiiaya Chari ar. 
Mr, C, R. Das {bein(, in Prison; 
H. Ajmal Khan presided. 

Mr. C. r. Das. 

Abul Kalam Azad. 

Maulana Mohamad All. 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mrs. Saro)ini naidu. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Dr. M. a. An.sari. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit Jawaiiarlal Nehru. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Seth Ranchodlal. 

Mrs. Nelie Sen-Gupta. 

BaBU RaTENDRA PRASAD. 



The Indian National Congress 


Proceediogs ot the Working Committee 


Kashividyapith -Benares — 27th to 30th July 1934 


The Workinfij Oomnaiitee met at the Karhi STidyapith, Benaras, on the July 27tli| 
28th, 29th and 'K)th, l934* Sardar Vallabkhhai Paid presided and the following 
members were present 

i. Mahatma Oandhi, 2 Seth J at natal Bajaji 3* Maulan^ Ahul Kalam 
Azad 4, Syt, Rajendra Prasad^ 3, 3yt, A/. Amy, 6, Sardar Sardul Smgh 
Caveeshar, 7. Syt. K. h\ ITaHman, 8. Dr. Syed Mahmud and Syt. Jatramdas 
Doulatratn* Pandit ^adan Mohan Malaviya and Syt. C* Rajagopalachari attended 
by sp ecial invitaMon, , « j j i 

The minutes of the last meeiin^ of the Committee were confirmed and also tnoso 
of its meeting held at Bombay on 29th, 30th and Slat December 1931 and 1st 
January 1932. The following aie among the rcpolutions passed 

1, Swadeshi 

Doubts having arisen on the Congress policy^ in regard to Swadeshi, it has become 
necessary to reaffirm the Congress position on it in unequivocal terms. 

Notwithstanding what was done during the civil resistance struggle, no competi- 
tion is permissible on Congress platforms and in Congress exhibitions between 
mill-made cloth and handspuii and hand woven khadi. Congressmen arc expeted to 
use and encourage the use of only handspun and hand woven khadi to the exolu- 
sion of any other cloth. , ^ ^ . -i ^ 

In regard to articles other than cloth, the Working Committee adopts the 
following formula for the guidance of all Congress organisations : — 

Thj Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured in 
India tbrou^ cottage and other small industries which are in need of popular 
4 ^ucation for their support and which will accept the guidance of tlm Congress 
organisations in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 
labour under their control. ^ u i 

This formula must not be interpreted to mean any modification of tne unoroKen 
policy of the Congress to promote the Swadeshi spirit in the country and to en- 
courage the personal use of only Swadeshi articles. The formula is a recognition of 
the fact that the large and organised industries which can or do command l^ate 
aid are in no need of the services of Congress organisations or any Congress effort 
in their behalf. 


2. Office-bearers and Congress Policy 

The Working Committee is of opinion that all Congressmen, whether they believe 
in the Congress programme and policies or not, are expected, and office-bearers 
and members of the Executive are in honour bound, to carry them out, and that 
office-bearers and members of the Executive who carry on propaganda or act 
against the Congress programme and policies are, in accordance with the rules made 
by the A* I. 0. C. dated May 24, 1929 under Act, XXXI of the Constitution, 
clearly guilty of breach of discipline and liable to disciplinary action. 

3. Illegal Election Methods 

The Working Committee has noted with deep regret that practices have crept 
into Congress election methods which are reprehensible and even calculatea to 
invalidate elections. Such, for instance, is the habit of 
members by paying their fees with the only object of securing 
the object of enrolling members is to keep them in touch with and ‘o ^ 
in the'oongress programme and to take from them such national service as 
may be capable of doing. The practice has also grown up in some plaoM of can^ 
dates buying for the occasion suffieient khaddar to clothe voters 
the purpose of complying with Article VII (iv) a of the Constitution -wherea it 
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requlres that the voters should be habitual wearers of kbaddar. The Working 
Committee has no doubt that the practice is illegal and defeats the very end for 
^ which the khaddar clause was introduced. Election Boards and presiding authon- 
ties are to invalidate the votes of those who are manifestly not habitual wearers of 
^addar. 

4. Regarding Resolution No. 13 of 18*6*34 

The following resolution was passed by the Working Committee on 18th 
June 1934 

•‘Whilst the Working Committee welcomes the formation of groups representing 
difierent schools of thought, it is necessary, in view of loose talk about confiscation of 
private property and necessity of class war, to remind Congressmen that the Karachi 
resolution as finally settled by the A. I. 0. C. at Bombay in August 1931, which lays 
down certain principles, neither contemplates confiscation of private jproporty without 
just cause or compensation, nor advocacy of class war. The Working Committee is 
farther of opinion that confiscation and class war are contrary to the Congress 
creed of non-violence. At the same time the Working Committee is of opinion that 
the Congress does contemplate wiser and juster use of private property so as to 
prevent the exploitation of the landless poor, and also contemplates a healthier 
relationship between capital and labour”. 

Complaints have been made to the Working Committee that this resolution is a 
reflection upon the newly formed ‘‘Congress socialist Party” and its programme, 
lie Working Committee desires it to be known that the resolution was not intended 
to criticise any party or its programme but was intended Ito afiect individuals 
engaged in the loose talk referred to in the resolution. 

5. Syt. M. S. Aney*s Resignation 

The Working Committee having considered the resignation of Syt. M, S. Aney 
recognises the high minded motive that has prompted the resignation and regretfully 
accepts it. The Working Committee places on record its sense of the great assis- 
tance rendered by him to the Committee. 

6. Dr. Mohammad Alam’i Retignation 

The resignation of Dr, Mohammed Alam dated 24-7-34 was considered by the 
Working Committee and the Committee accepted the resignation, 

7. Congress Re*orgamzation in Bengal 

^ The Working Committee trusts and hopes that all the political groups in Bengal 
will coalesce and work in harmony so as to enable the Bengal P, C. C. and ino 
district and other siib-cominittces to function normally and without friction and so 
as to avoid questionable practices. The Woiking Committee suggests that the 
best method of ensuring purity and peace in the retting up of the 
Congress machinery is by agreement to secure uncontested elections in all 
the constituencies or as many as pos'^ible. If, uriforrunately, the Congress machi- 
nery cannot be ect up in Bengal without the assistance of the Working Committee, 
it authorises Sjt. M, S, Annj to function, no before, as representative of the 
Working Commitiee and to exercise all its powers to enable him to adjust diJfer- 
ences, regulate elections, give decisions on points arising in connection with elec- 
tions and to do all other things that may he necessary to sot up without delay 
the Congress organization in Bengal. The Working Committee hopes that Sjt, 
Aney will receive from Congressmen nil the hc’p that he may need lu the discharge 
of the responsibility entrusted to him. 

8. Puri Reception Committee Surplus 

Head letter of IJtkal P, C. C. dated 4’7-34. Resolved that the amount should 
be utilized for such public purpose or purposes as the Reception Committee or the 
donors may decide. 


Satyagraha Ashram— Wardha~9lh. & lllh. September 1934 

T?Vl Ashram, Wardhs, ion September 

Uth and 11th, 1934* Sardar \allabkhhai Vatel presided. The following members 
were present : 


4 . 


1. Mahatma Oandhi, 2. Maulam Abul Kalam Azad, 3. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
byt, K. F. Nariman^ 0. bji. Jairamdaa Doulatram^ Fandit Madan Mohan 
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1- Congreif Goal and the Meana of its Attainment 


in <hc mmds of Bome OongreBsmea and others that the 
Complete Independence is being imperceptibly 
^a^red QOWQ. TL 3 Working Ootrmitteo desires, therefore, to state that no Congress- 
C^ngTess organisation, can do so without being liable to the 
indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress organisations have to shape their 
1 accelerate the pace towards the goal by keeping Poorna Swaraj before 
[y-eans for itb attainment which must be strictly non- 
truthful. To this end. Congressmen are expected to give effect to the 
resolutions and in^structions that may from time to time be issued by the A. L 0. 0. 

Poonm Swaraj includes unfettered national control 
oibcr fbmgH over the Army and otner defence forces, external affairs, fiscal 
?v?i* matters, fioancia* and economic policy. A free India should have 

TtTUM between voluntary partnership with the British and 

OougDss wi!i r )t repudiate just obligation, it must 
^ u i? impartial Bcrutiny of the obligation to be 

n ^be Congress has repeatedly declared from its inception 

I Bra pi re, as It IS constituted to-day, is designed predominantly, 

?, observe Britisli interests at the cost of India and that therefore 
whilst It will gladly cultivate friendship with ithe British, it must strain every 
nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

Congress has also equally repeatedly declared that this political freedom 
^ uriattainable without attaining moral or internallfreedom by carrying 
Kr, J^^'P^^bensive mternal an i constructive programme laid down from time to 
rLnrnoZf Congress is nothing if it does not progressively 

represent and serve the masses. Such service is impossible without following coua- 
tructre programme of the Congress with meticulous cure and devotion. 

II. Congress and Coining Elections 

The Working Committee considers it desirable to impress on all the Provincial 
ana other subordinate Congress organisations including their office-bearers and 
members of Executive Committees that it is their duty to help Congress Parliamen- 
tary JJoards in its election activities and that it is not open to them to support 
any party or candidate opposed to the official policy of the Congress and it expects 
every Congressman, save on grounds of conscience, to support the Congress 
candidates in the forthcoming elections to the Aasembly. 

III. Zanzibar Indians 


The Working Committee having learnt from Deenahandhu Andrews the deplor- 
able condition of the Indian settlers of Zanzibar assures them of its sympathy and 
hopes for the averting of{contemplated^ forcible expropriation of their just rights in 
a land in which they have settled with families for centuries and in which they 
have lived m perfect peace with tha original inhabitants and, armless, have relied 
dealings with them and consequent faith in their goodwill. 

The Committee reiterates its sense of gratitude towards Deenahandhu Andrews fat 
his unremitting^ efforts on behalf of Indian settlers overseas, expresses its full 
confidence in bis selfless mission and hopes that he will continue his labours in 
this direction. 


IV* Postponement of the Bombay Congress 

Bead telegram from 8jt. S, Satyamurti suggesting the postponement of the 
ensuing session of the Congress to some date after the Assembly elections and 
resolved that the Working Committee did not consider it desirable to postpone 
the session. 


V. Basis of CalcttlaUng Delegates 

Besolved that the basis of calculating the number of delegates returnable by 
Provincial Congress Committees to the forthcoming session ot the Congress at 
Bombay ahall, as required by the Article VIII of the Constitution, be the popula- 
tion of the respective Congress provinces according to the census of 1921. 
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VI. Final date for Congreti Memberahip 

In view of the special circumstances this year, the Working Committee resolves 
that the final date for euHstmont as Congress member under para 2 of Article VIII 
of the Coustitutiou shall be 24th Beptember 1934. 

VII. Grant for work for Indians Overseas 

The Working Committee considered the application of Bjt/Bcnarsidas Ohaturvedi 
for the renewal of the monthly grant of Rs, 25 for publicity work for Indians 
overseas and resolved that the application should be placed before the Committee 
after the next Congress. 

Congress and Nationalist Party 

Sjt M, S, Aney had sent to the President of the Working Committee a letter 
enclosing the resolution of the new party formed by him. Thereupon, as the Parlia- 
mentary Board was to meet at Wardha during ihe week, he invit^ the members 
of the \Yorking Committee also to meet and consider the proposal contained <ia the 
resolution to convene a meeting of the A. I. O. C, so as to have the 
resolution of the Working Committee on the Communal Award reviewed 
by the A. I. C. 0. The President invited Pandit Malaviyaji and Sj. Aney to 
attend the meeting and present their viewpoint in person. The Working Committee 
duly met and gave several hours to the consideration of the question of calling a 
meeting of the A. I. C. C. and finally came to tho conclusion that inasmuch as the 
Working Committee had no doubt about tho propriety of its action and in view 
of the fact that new elections for the A. I, C. C. arc going on, the Working Com- 
mittee could not take tho responsibility of calling the meeting. It was mentioned 
at the meeting that if members of the A. I. C. C. had any grii^vance against the 
Working Committee in respect of its resolution, it was open to any 30 menabers of 
the A. I. C. C. to send a requisition which would have compelled the Working 
Committee to convene such a meeting. 

The Working Committee also discussed the question of releasing, on the grounda 
of conscience, candidates for election to the Afiscmbly, from the obligation to con- 
form to the Working Committee resolution on the Communal Award. The Working 
Committee came to the conclusion, in the absence of any such resolution on release 
by the Working Committee, that no exemption could be granted, (jandhiji had made 
a proposal to Panditji, in answer to a message sent by the laitor through Bjt, Anoy, 
that the way to avoid acrimony and conllict was to reach an agreement on the 
basis of examination of the prospects of success of nval candidates, the candidature 
of those who had less chance of success being withdrawn. But while on this no 
agr^ment could be reached, the Board divided not to contest seats where Pandit 
Malaviyaji and Sjt. Aney stood as candidates, it was also decided not to enter 
into contest in Sindh and in the city of Calcutta. 


lodiao Natiooal Congress — 48 th. Session 

Abdul Gaffar Nagar— Bombay— 25/4 October 1934 

Sjt. ^fjewlra Prasad prosidwl over th.; .Session and .«jt. K. F. Nariman vaa 
Coairman of the Iveccpiion Committee. 'Jhe following resolultoos were pa88<^ 

1« Endoriement Kesoliitton 

th® resolutions passed by Ihe Working Committee and 

May 1934 and there- 

alToiXarnmn tbe Parliamentary Boird and ita policy 

? i’ constructive proRraratne, the stains of Indian Bottlera ovcweaa, 
condolence resolution and the resolution on Swadeshi, 

n. Nation’s Sacrifices & Faitb in Ciril Resistance 

A. con/watnlates the nation on the heroic sacrifices made and 

the sufferings undergone by thonsands of ciril resisters -men “ad 
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and old, drawn from cities as well as the vilhges in the difTerent provinces— and 
places on record its conviction that without non-violent non-co-operation and civil 
resistance there would never have been tLe phenomenal mass awakening that has 
taken place throughout the country. Whilst recognising the desirability and 
necessity of the susoenuoc of the civil resistance campaign except with reference, 
to Gapdhiji, the Congress reiterates its undying faith in non-violent non-co-operation 
and civil resistance as a better means of achieving Swaraj than methods of violence 
which, as experience has abundantly shown, result in terrorism both by the 
oppressed and th oppressors. 

II!. Mrs. Jawaharial Nehru’s Illness 

This Congress shares the anxiety of the Nehru family over the illness of Mrs. 
Jawaharial Nehru, and hopn that the change to the hills will result in her restora- 
tion to health. 

IV. The Al! Isidia Village Industries Association 

Whereas organisations claiming tc advance Swadeshi have sprug up all over the 
country with and without the assistance oi Congressmen and whereas much confu- 
sion has arisen in the public minu as to the true nature of Swadeshi and whereas 
the aim ox the Congress has been irom its inception progressive identification with 
the masses and whereas village reorgankpti'^n and reconstruction is one of the 
items in the constructive programme of lire Congress an i whereas such reconstruc- 
tion necessarily implies revival and encouragement of dead or dying village indus- 
tries besides the central industry of band-apifining and whereas this work, like the 
re-organisation of hand-spinning, is possible only through the concentrated and 
special effort unaffected by and independent of the political activities of the Congress, 
Bhri J. C , Kumarappa is hereby authorised to form, under the advice and guidance 
of Gandhiji, an association called the All^lndia Village Industries Association 
as part of the activities of the Congress. The said association shall work for the 
revival and encouragement of the said industries and for the moral and phyical 
advancement of the villages, and shall have power to frame its own constitution, 
to raise funds and to perform such acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment of 
Its oujects. 

V. Exhibitions & Demonstrations 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Reception Committee from the distraction 
and expenses attendant upon the organisation of exhibitions and spectacular demons- 
trations that take place at the annual sessions of the Congress and as these make 
it impossible for similar places to invite the Congress, the Reception Committees shall 
henceforth be relieved of the task of organising exhibitions and spectacular demons- 
trations. But as exhibitions and sptctacular demonstrations are a necessary part 
of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby entirusted 
to the All India Spinners’ Association and the All India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation which bodies shall organise these functions so as to combine Instruction 
with entertainment of the general public especially of the villagers, with the sole 
view to illustrate and popularise the activities of the two associations and generally 
to demonstrate the potentiality of village life. 

VII. Congress Parliamentary Board 

The follow’ng resolution was passed by the Congress Pailiamentry Board on 
on llth September last at Wardha : — 

“Resolved that inasmuch as this Board was constituted as fan emergency 
measure, it is desirable that its life should bo limited to one year and that there- 
after it should be placed on an elective basis for the period and on the terms as 
may appear desirable. This should be forwarded to the Working Oommitte as a 
recommendation of the Board”. 

This Congress accepts the said recommendation and resolves that the existing 
Parliamentry Board shall « be dissolved on 1st May 1935 and a new Board of 25 
shall be elected by the A. I. 0. 0. on or before the aforesaid date. 

The elected Board shall have the power to co-opt not more than five members. 

There shall be a fresh election of the Parliamentry Board at every annual ses- 
sion of the Congress with the same power of co-option. 

The elected Board shall possess the same powers as are possessed by the 
existing Board, 
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VII* Revised Constitution 

The Coop:re6e adopts the following constitution 
{See Ccmtitution printed separately), 

VIII. Khaddar Qualification 

No member shall bo eligible for election to any office or to any Ooogreas 
CJommittee iunless he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven 
Khaddar. 


IX. Labour Qualification 

No person shall be eligible to be a candidate for election to mtmbership of 
any Congress Committee, unless he or jshe has performed some manual labour 
continuously for six months immediately before the date of nomination for election 
on behalf of or for the Congress eq^ual in value to 500 yards per month of well 
spun yarn of over ten counts, and m time to eight hours per month. The form 
of acceptable labour alternative to spinning shall bo prescribed from time to time 
by the Working Committee in consultation with the Provincial Congress Committees 
and the All India Village Industries Association. 

X. Gandbiji's Retirement 

This Congress reiterates its confidenoo in the leadership of Mahatma (Gandhi and 
is emphatically of opinion that he should reconsider his decision to retire from the 
Congress. But inasmuch as all efforts to persuade him in that behalf have failed 
this Congress, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on record its deep 
sense of gratitude for the unique services rendered by him to the Nation and notes 
with satisfaction his assurance that his advice and guidance will be available to 
the Congress whenever necessary. 

XI. Next Sesfion 

Resolved that the next session of the Congress be held in the U. P. 


The AlMndia Congress Committee 

The All India Congress Committee met at the Subjects Committee Paiidal in 
Abdul Oaflar Nagar. Bombay, at 3 p.m. on the 23rd. October, 11)31. Sardur ViiHahhhhai 
Patel, the out-going President, presided and about 190 members were presc'Ut. 

The Committee confirmed the minutes of the last meeting held at Patna on l8ih 
and 19th May, 1934. 

The General tSecretaries’ report for Apnl 1933 to September 1934 with a state- 
ment of accounts of the All-India Ttiak Memorial Swaraj Fund from 4-1-32 to 
31-3-1934 was ^submitted. 

The proceedings of the Working Committee for ;93(1 were rdaced before the 
meeting. 

The out-goihg President then vacated the chair and the t'ommittec conveitcd itself 
into the Subjects Committee of the Congress and Sjt. Rajendra Prasad the President- 
elect of the Congress presided. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Abdul Gaffar Nagar— Bombay~20th. to 29th. October 1934 


The Working Committee met in the 
Bombay, from 20th to 29th October, 1934, 


President's camp, Abdul Gaffar Nagar, 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel presided till the 23rd and Sjt. Rajendra Prasad there- 
atter, and the following members, besides the above two were present at one or 
more meetings 
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1. Mahatma Qandhi ; 2. Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad ; B. Shrimaii Ba^ojmi 
Naidu ; 4. Sardar Bardul Singh Caveeshar ; 5. Sjt. JST. F* Nariman \ 6, Dr* 
8yed Mahmud ; 7. Dr. A, Amari ; and R Sjt, uairamdas Doulairam* 

The roiunteB of the last meetings held at Benares from 27th to 30th July and 
at Wardha on ^nh and 11th September, 1934 were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Committee confirmed the President's orders extending, In case of Bnrma^ 
till 30th September, 1934 the time fixed fox enrolment of Congress members. 

The statement of account^' of the All India Congress Committee office for Sep- 
tember, 1934 was pk3eu before the Committee. 

Re ; Bill of Rs, 48 for hire of rurniture for the Matunga camp in 1931 Mr. Nariman 
stated that he would look into the matter. 

The General Secretaries^ report wis submitted to the Committee. 

The statement of accounc of the All India Tilak Memrrial Swaraj Fnnd from 
4th January 1933 to Gist March 1934 was passed by the Working Committee for 
incorporation in the Gejeral Secretaries* report. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

The Committee accepts the priucipio of amendment suggested by Gandhi ji 
in the Appendix to his statement of I5th October, 1934 and, therefore* appoints a 
committee consisting of the following members 

1. Mahatma Qandhi \ 2. Sjt. Bhulnhhai 7 Desai\ 3, ^jt. K* M. Munshi; 4. 
Dr, B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 5, Sjt. Jairamdaa Daulatram (Convenor) with 
power to co-opt, to consider those amendments and to submit its report on the 
evening of 2l8t October. 

The following resoluuons were recommended to the Subjects Committee for 
adoption (see Congress resolutions): 

I. Endorsement, 

II. Nation’s Sacritices and Faith in Civil Resistance.* 

III. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru’s illness ; 

IV. All India Village Industries Association ;t 

V. Exhibitions and Demonstrations ; 

VI. Khaddar Qualifications ; 

Vli. Congress Parliamentary Board ; 

VIII. Labour Qualifications. 

IX. Amendment to creed (Art I.)J 

The Committee adopted the report of the Committee appointed to revise the 
Constitution (see Constitution ladopted by the Congress, printea separately). 

After the Congress was over i, e., on 29th October the Committee adopted the 
following resolutions 

Delegation of Powers to the President 

Pending the next meeting c£ the Working Committee ^the President is hereby 
given all the powers of the Working Committee under the new constitution for the 
purpose of giving immediate effect to its provisions. 

In view of the possibility of disputes arising in different provinces in the course 
of puttiug the new constitution into operation which may require immediate disposal 
the Working Committee further authorises the Presiaent, during the transitional 
period, to take such steps as he may consider proper to deal with disputes and 
where necessary decide them himself on behalf of the Working Committee. 

Date for Submission of Lists by P. 0. O's 

The Committee fixed the 15th of September 1935 for the Provincial Congress 
Committees to send to the Working Committee the lists of members qualified to vote, 
as required by Art* VI (a). 


* In this resolution, the words ^^complete substitute for*’ were changed by the 
Congress into “better means of achieving Swaraj than.” 

t The Subjects Committee made one or two minor alterations in this resolution. 

X Amendment : In Art. I substitute the words “truthful and non- violent means’' 
in place of the words, “legitimate and peaceful means.” 

This amendment was not accepted by the Subjects Committee* 
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jAjmere ISEections 

Having heard both the parties and considered the report of the 8ab*Committe6 
appointed yesterday to look into the Ajinero Election dispute, 

Besolved that in the opinion of this Committee the elections organised b^ Sjt* 
Afjunlal Sethi and Pt. Qauri Shanker Bhargava on 18th October were invalid as 
declared by the then President Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel, 

Farther that in view of the fact that Sjt. ffarihhan Upadhaya and others 
whose elections of 18th October are now being disputed are considering Mahatma 
Q-andhVs advice to tender their resignations, it is not necessary to go into the 
merits of the dispute. 

In case such resignations are submitted by 13th November, * Sardar} Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar is given all powers of the Working Committee to conduct and 
supervise co-option of members to P. O. O. and elections of office- bearers and 
Executive Committee of the Ajiuero P. 0. 0. and members of A. L C. 0. with 
full powers to dispose of all disputes finally. 


CoQstitution of the lodian National Congress 


C As Amended at the Bombay Congress 1934 J 


Article L — Objects 

The object of the Indian National Congresss is the attainment of Poorna Swaraj 
(Complete Independence) by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article //.—The Indian National Congress 
The Indian National Congress shall comprise— 

(1) Members enrolled in primary committees under Article III ; 

(2) Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(B) Annual Session ; 

(4) All India Congress Committee ; 

(5) Working Committee ; 

and may comprise (a) committees or associations directly organised by the A. I. 
C. C. or the Working Committee, or (b) committees organised by any Provincial 
Congress Committee in accordance with the rules framed by it in that behalf and 
approved by the Working Committee. 


Article / 1 /.—Membership 

(a) Any person over the age of 18 years who believes in Article J shall, on 
making a written declaration to that effect and presenting an application in form A 
annexed hereto and on payment of four annas, be entitlecf to be placed on the 
register of Congress members kept at any office duly authorised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or carries on business. 

Provided that no person shall bo a member of more than one primary oommittco 
at the same time, 

(b) The application shall be presented in duplicate and may bo handed in perso* 
ualiy or sent by post or messenger. 

It shall state the full name, sex, and occupation of the applicant as also the 
Tillage, the taluka, the district and the Province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. 

(d) The official receiving the application after recording on it the date of receipt^ 
serial number and such other particulars as may bo prescribed shall send one of 
the duplmates to the office of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

(e) The applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive a certificate of membership as 

per form B annexed hereto and printed on durable paper, either in the language 
and script of the Province in which he resides or in the Hindustani lanffuaSe 
written lu Devanagn or Urdu script. 


otherwise directed by the Working Committee the year of the 
pership shall be reckoned from April Ist to March Slst and there abal 


mem« 
shall be no 
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redaction in the sabscription to be paid by members joining In the middle of 
the year. 

Article IV. — Provinces 


(a) The following shall be the proviaoes with the headquarters mentioned 
against them. 



Fromme 

Language 

Headquarters 

1. 

Ajmer-Merwiitu 

Hindustani 

Ajmer 

2. 

Andhra 

Telugu 

Bezwada 

3. 

Assam 

Assamese 

Gauhati 

4. 

Behar 

Hindustani 

Patna 

5. 

Bengal 

Bergali 

Calcutta 

6 . 

Berar 

Marathi 

Amraoti 

7. 

Bombay (City) 

Marathi and Gujarati 

Bombay 

8 . 

Burma 

Bu cmese 

Rangoon 

9. 

Central Provinces 
(Marathi) 

Marathi 

Nagpur 

10. 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

Delhi 

11. 

Gujarat 

Gujarati 

Ahmedabad 

12. 

Karnatak 

Kannada 

Dharwar 

13. 

ICerala 

Malayalam 

Shoruur 

14. 

Mahakoshal 

(Central Provinces 
Hindustani) 

Hindustani 

Jubbulpur 

15. 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

Poona 

16. 

N, W. F. Province 

Hindustani 

Peshawar 

17. 

Punjab 

Sindh 

Punjabi 

Lahore 

18. 

Sindhi 

Karachi 

19. 

Tamil Nadu 

Tamil 

Madras 

20. 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

Lucknow 

21. 

Utkal 

Oriya 

Cuttack 


(b) Any Provincial Congress Committee with the previous sanction of the 
Working Committee shall have the power to alter its headquarters from time to 
time. 

(c) The Working Committee may after ascertaining the wishes of the Provincial 
Congress Committee or Committees concerned constitute a new Province, or assign 
to a province districts from another Province as also assign an Indian State to any 
Province. 

Article F.— Qualifications 

(a) No member shall bo entitled to exercise his vote at any election 
unless he has been continuously on a Congress register for six months prior to the 
date of the election. 

(b) No member even if he is qualified under clause (a) hereof shall be ^eligible 
for election to an office or to membership of any Congress Committee unless*^' 

(i) he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar ; 

(ii) be has performed some manual labour continuonsiy for six months immedi- 
ately before the date of nomination for election, on behalf of or for the Congress, 
equal in value to 500 yards per month of well-spun yarn of over ten counts, and in 
time to eight hours per mouth ; the forms of acceptable labour alternative to 
spinning being prescribed from time to time by the Working Committee in consulta- 
tion with the Provincial Congress Committees concerned and the All India Village 
Industries Association or the All India Spinners Association ; 

and provided that at the time of offering himself for such election he is not 
a member of any other parallel committee. 

(c) No person who is a member of any elected Congress Committee shall be 
member of any similar committee of a communal organisation the object or pro- 
gramme of which involves political activities which are. in the opinion of the 
Working Committee, anti-national and in conflict with those of the Congress. 

Article F/.— Meotion of Delegates 

At the end of every Annual Session the Working Committee shall fix a date 
and time not earlier than eight months after the date of such decision when every 

27 
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Provincial Congrcaa Committee shall send to the Working Committee a certihed 
list of members of its primary committees qualified to vote. The list must reach 
the oflSce of the Working Committee on or before the said or any other extended 
date and time. 

(b) Members included in the said list shall alone bo entitled to vote at the 
dectioQ of delegates in that province. 

(c) In the event of a Provincial Congress Committee failing to furnish the list 
In time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) Go receipt of the aforesaid lists the Working Committee shall fix the date 
by which the election of delegates must be held and the quota of delegates which 
each province is entitled to return, and call upon the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees to proceed with the election of their respective quota. 

(e) For the purposes of election the provinces referred to in Article IV hereof 
shall be divided into rural and urban areas,* 

(f) The rural area as also every town with a population of more than 10.000 
persons in a district shall each bo entitled to elect one delegate for every five bunared 
duly qualified members on the rolls of its primary committocs or for such other 
number as may be fixed by the Working Committee in accordance with clause 
(h) hereof subject to the following ; 

(i) The maximum number of delegates shall not exceed two thousand. Out of 
the said number 511 shall be the maximum for the urban area and 1480 for the 
rural area. 

(ii) No province shall be entitled to return a large number of delegates than a 
proportion of one delegate to every 150.000 of the inhabitants of such province 
including the States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in accordance with 
the census cf 1921. 


Proviso 1. The maximum number of delegates sent by the urban area in each 
province shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total number returnable by the pro- 
vince as aforesaid. 

Proviso II. Bombay (City), shall have a maximum ijuota of 21 delegates. 

Proviso HI. Every province shall be entitled to return a minimum of 10 dele- 
gates irrespective of the strength of its primary members. 

(g) (i) Where the rural area of a district has a suflicient number of duly 
qualified members on the rolls of its primary committees, the Provincial Congress 
Committee shall divide such area into suitable circles, so as to include in each circle 
not less than five hundred duly qualified nicmbers and each circle shall be entitled 
to elect a delegate. 


(ii) On a demand made in writing by 5CO duly qualified members enrolled on 
the primary committees of one or more contiguous circles of a district, the said 
circles, where possible, shall be combined into a plural- member constituency of 
not more than five seats. 

(iii) Wherever possible, a town with a population of more than 10,000 persons 
shall be divided into plural-member constiiueucies of not less than five and not 
more than 10 seats, provided the constituency can have at least 500 duly qualified 
members to every scab But where the number of duly qualified members is less 
than 2500 the town shall be formed into a plural-member constituency with one 
seat to not less than 500 membets each. 

(iv) Election in plural-member constituencies shall be by proportional represen- 
tation by single transferable vote. 

necessary, the Working Committee may readjust the propor- 
tion of 500 duly qualified members to one delegate and prescribe a higher figure 
for any urban or rural area so that the total number of urban and rural dele- 
gates in each province may be in the proportion of 1 to B and may not in the 
aggregate exceed the maximum prescribed for it under f (ii). 

* which has not completed its election on or before the date appoin- 

ted by the Working Committee may at the discretion of the Working Committee 
be disentitled to be represented at the Ann al Hession ^ 


(j) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by 
Committees not later than the date fixed by the Working 


the Provincial Congress 
Committee in that helialL 


*Nofe-~*Urban area* means towns which have a 
thousand persons. Hturol area* means area other than 


population of more than ten 
urban. 
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(k) Every dele| 2 :ate so elected shall, on payment of a fee of Rs« 5 at the office 
of the Provincial Congress Committee of his province, receive a certificate in aceor* 
dance with Form 0 hereto annexed, dr.l^ signed by one of its secretaries. No 
delegate shall entitled to exercise any of his functions of powers with such 
certmcate. 


Article T//.— Election by the Delegates 

(a) On receipt by the Working Committee of the list of delegates it shall fix a 
date on which -he delegates m every province shall assemble in a meeting to 
transact the following business 

(i) To propose the candidate or cardidates for the Presidentship of the Congress 
for the ensuing year and to record the vote of each of th^ delegates assembled on 
the proposals ; 

(ii) to elect from among themselves one-twelfth of their number as representatives 
of the province on the All India Congress Committee ; 

(iii) In case the number of dclo^ctcs for the p'’nvince exceeds 100, to elect from 
among themselves a number of members which, together with the members of the 
All India Congress Committee elected under clause (ii), would amount to 100 to 
constitute the Provincial Congress Committee of the province. 

(b) The elections in sub-clauses (ii) and jii) of Clause (a) shall be by pro- 
portional representation by r ingle transferable vote. 

(c) The Secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall 
issue certificate of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons 
elected on it. 


Article P///.— Provincial Congress Committees 

(a) The d?legatea elected from a province under Act. VI, or where the number 
of delegates is more than 1(X), one hundred delegates elected under Art, VII (a) (iii) 
as the case may be, and the President and the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, pro- 
vided they are duly qualified under Articles III and V, shall form its Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

(b) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, (i) subject to the general control 
and supervision of the A. I. C. O., be in charge of the aftairs of the Congress 
within its own province and to that end frame rules not inconsistent with this 
Constitution, which rules shall come into operation only with the previous sanction 
of the Working Committee ; 

(ii) submit an annual report of the work in the province to the Working 
Committee not later than one month before the commencement of the Annual Session; 

(iii) before the new A. I. C. C. meets as Subjects Committee under Article JX 
(r)j pay to the Working Committee the fees received from the delegates as also 
such subscription as may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population 
membership and financial capacity of the province. Delegates and members of the 
A. I. C. C. from provinces in default shall not bo permitted to take part in any 
of the proceedings of the Congress or any Committee thereof. 

(c) (i) No Provincial Congress Committee and no subordinate committee shall 
be recognised by the Working Committee unles it has complied with the conditions 
laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the Working 
Committee. 

(ii) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the Constitution, the Working Committee may form one to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 

Article /X— Annual Session 


The Annual Session shall be ordinarily held during the month of February or 
March. The said session shall be held at the place decided upon at the pi^ceeaing 
session or such other place as may be determined by the Working Committee. 


(b) The Annual Session shall consist of— 

(i) the President of the Congress ; 

(ii) the ex-Presidonts of the Congress, provided 
Art. Ill and V ; 

(lu) the delegates elected under Article VI. 


they are duly qualified under 
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(c) The Proviooial Oongrees Ck>mmittee concerned nhall make enoh amngemenU 
for holding the Annual Session as may be deemed necessary, and for this purpose 
shall form a Reception Committee, and may include therein persons who are not 
its members. 

(d) The Reception Committee shall collect funds for the expenses of the session, 
make all necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation of delegates 
and visitors and for the printing of the report of the proceedings of the session. 

(e) The Reception Committee shall elect its Chairman and other omoe-bearers 
from amongst its own members. 

(f) (i) As soon as may bo, after the receipt of the report by the working 
Committee of (he names of Presidents proposed by the delegates of vanous pro- 
vinces and the number of votes recorded in favour of each, the Working Com- 
mittee shall announce as President-elect the name of the member obtaining the 
largest number of votes. 

(ii) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause, such as the 
death or resignation of the President elected in this manner, the Working Com- 
mittee shall, not later than a fortnight after the emergency, elect as President the 
person standing next in order. ^ # 

(g) The new A. 1. C. C. shall meet ns Bubjects Oommittee'at least two days before 
the annual sesion under the presidentship of the President-elect, The out-going 
Working Committee shall submit to it the draft programme of the work for the 
session including resolution recommended by (he diflerent Provincial Congresa 
Committees. 

(h) The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the programme and shall frame 
resolutions for being moved in the open session. At least one day shall be alloted for 
the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by Provincid 
Congress Committees or members of the A. I. C. 0. other than those of the 
Working Committee in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(i) At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall bs tran- 
sacted shall bo as follows : 

(i) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subiccts C^ommittee. 

(ii) Any substantive motion not included in (i) and which 25 delegates request 
the President in writing, before the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be 
allowed to place before the Congress, provided, however, that no such motion 
shall be allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of iho 
Subjects Committee and has received the support of at least a third of the mem- 
bers then present. 

<j) The receipts and disbursements of the Reception Committee shall be audited 
by an auditor or auditors appointed by the Provincial Congress Committee con- 
cerned, and the statement of accounts together with the auditor’s report shall be 
submitted by the Provincial Congress Committee to the Working Committee, 
not later than three months after the termination of the Annual Bession. 


Article .Y.— Special Session 

(a) The Working Com mitt oe may upon its own motion, or shall upon a 
joint requisition addressed to it, as provided in Article XI (c), convene a 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee for considering a resolution for 
holding a Special Session. Buch resolution shall be cfhciive if passed by two 
thirds majority of the members present. Thereupon the Working Committee shall 
summon a Special Session of the Congress at such time arid place as it shall 
determine and the Articles of the Constitution shall apply with such modifications 
as the Working Committee may consider necessary, provided that the delegates of 
the preceding session shall be the d< legates for such Special Session. 

(b) The President of a Special Session shall he elected by the delegates. 


Article XL — All India Congress Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session, members of the A, I. C. 0. elected 
under Art. VJI (ii) and the Ex-Presidenfo referred to in the Art. JX (b) (ii) shall 
constitute tiio An 1 # Ca C* 

(b) The A. I. C. C. shall carry out (ho programme of work laid down by the 
Congress from session to session and deal with all new matters that may arise 
uunng iiB term of office, 

9* power to frame rules, not inconsistent with 

this Constitution, for regulating all matters connected with the Congress, 
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W The President of the Annn&l Session shall be the Ohairman of thn 
A. L O, O. 

(e) The A. L 0. 0. shall meet as often as required by the Working Com* 
mitte^ or on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Committee by not lew 
tnan hftoen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose for which the 
requisitiooists desi'^e a meeting of the A. 1. 0. 0. At such meeting additionitl 
Items of business may be brought up for consideration, provided due notice thereof 
Has been given to the members. 

, Twcnty.fivc cr une-third of the total number of members, whichever ie less, 
Bnail form the quorum. 

(g) The A. L 0. 0. shall hold office till the meeting of the new A. I. 0. C. 
as Subjects Coiumittee immediately before the next Annua! Session. 

(h) The A J.O.C. shall, at its first meeting every year, nominate a panel of twelve 
members to enquire into ana decide all election disputes coming before it. Each 
P®rty to the dispute rhall nominate one out of this panel to represent itself, and 
the President shall appoint an umpire from the panel, 

(i) The A. I. 0. O. may from time to time affiliate to the Oongress such 
organisations as jt may deem necessary t^rovided sach orgaLisations are calculated 
to further or assist the object i,f 'he Congress. 

(ii) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, ex-officio or elected, 
shall pay an annual subscription of Es. 10 layuble at or before the first meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Idembers ‘ in default will not be permitted to 
^ke part in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee, the Subjects 
Committee, or in any Session. 

Article AT//.— Working Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session shall for his term of office select 
fourteen members from among the members of the A. I. C. C. to constitute 
his Working Committee including not more than three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers of the Congress. 

(b) The Working Committee shall be the executive authority and as such shall 
have the power to carry into effect the policy and programme laid down by the 
A. 1. 0. C, and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereto. 

(c) The Working Conamittee shall place before every meeting of the A. I. C. C. 

the reports of its proceedings and the agenda of the meeting, and shall assign at 
least one clear day fot resolutions of which due notice may have been given by 
the members of the A. I. C. C. other than those of the Working Committee in 
accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. ;• 

(d) The Working Committee shall appoint one or more inspectors to examine 
the records, papers and account books of all Congress organisations, which shall 
furnish all information and give to the inspectors access to all offices and records, 

(e) The Working Committee shall have the power — 

(i) To frame rules and issue instructions for the proper working of the Constitu- 
tion and in all matters not otherwise provided for ; 

(ii) To superintend, direct and control all Congress Committees subject to 
review by the A. I. C. C. 

(iii) to take such disciplinary action as it may deem fit against a committee or 
individual for misconduct, wilful neglect or default. 

(f) The Working Committee shall pay to the Provincial Congress Committee 
convening the Annual Session one-fifth of the fees recovered from the delegates 
within a fort-night of its termination. 

(g) The Working Committee shall take steps to have a regular audit of the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article Z//J,— Funds 

The Treasurers shall be In charge of the funds of the Congress and shall 
keep proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 

Article A7K.— General Secretaries 

(a) The General Secretaries shall be in charge of the office of the A. 1. C. 0. 
and the Working Committee. 

(b) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the prroceedings of the Annual or Special Session in co-operation with 
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the Frorincial Committee concerned. Baoh renort 8^11 be published as soon as 
possible and not laterl than four months after the Session. 

(c) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report of the A. I. C. 0. and ^the 
Working Committee during their period of office and submit it, Iwith a fall account 
of the funds which may have come into their hands, to the meeting of the 
A. 1. C. C. immediately before the Annual Session. 

Article ATF— Vacancies 

The office of a delegate or a member of the A. I. O. 0. or a Provincial Congress 
Committee shall bo vacated by resignation, death, or prolonged absence from India 
and such vacancy shall be filled by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned in 
the same matter in which the vacating member was chosen. A vacancy on the 
Working Committee shall be filled by the President. 

Article AT/.— Fractions 

Where there is a question of considering the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one and a half more shall be treated as one, and less than one and a hall 
as zero. 

Article A F//.— Language 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hiiufufttani. The English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak in 
Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President, 

(b) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily bo 
conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 
be used. 

Article AT'7//.— Transitory Provisions 

fa) On these amendments to the Constitution coming into force the A. I. C. C. 
Bhall consist of not more than 166 members appointed as staled in the Appendix. 

(b) The members of the Provincial Congress Committers which are functioning 
or are about to function shall, from among themselves, elect by single transferable 
vote the members of the A. 1. C. 0. mentioned in clause (a). 

(c) Where a Provincial Congress (^ramittcc at present consists of more than 
100 members the sitting members of such comrniftto shall elect from among them- 
selves by single transferable vote 100 members including the A. L C. 0. member to 
constitute the new Provincial Congress Committee untit r this Constitution, 

(d) The Provincial Congress Committee reconstituted under clause (c) shall 
elect its office-bearers. 

(c) The votes at the elections under (b) and (c) may be recorded either at a 
meeting held for the purpose or on ballot papers sent by post. 

(f) All such elections shall be held and a report thereon submitted to tho 
Working Committee on or before the 15th January 19J5. 

(g) Every Provincial Congress Committee sbalb before the 2Bth of February 
1935, submit for the approval of the Woiking Committee a report on the afl’airs of 
of its province and a draft eonstiiuiion for the same not inconsistent witJi this 
Constitution and the rules made thereunder. 

(h) The Provincial Constitrtions shall come into operation on their being 
approved by the Working Committee. 

(i) See Article VIJI (e) (i). 

(i) See Article VIII (c) (ii). 

(k) Notwithstanding Article III and V (a) and (h) (ii) a person otherwise duly 
qualified shall be eligible for election to an officer or to incmbcrship of a committee 
prior to 1st July 1935. 

(l) Notwithstanding the provisions relating to the election of the President by 

delegates under this Constitution, the President of the 48th Bessiou of the 

Congress viz. Sjt. Eajendra Prasad shall continue to hold office as if he was 
elected hereunder. 

(m) The President of the 48th Scssiou of the Congress shall nominate fourteen 
members of the Working Committee including three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers from the members of the present A. I. C. C. 

. Working Committee may make such transitory regulation not inconsis- 

tent with the foregoing to meet any situation that may arise in the transitional 
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Provinces 
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APPENDIX. 

members of the All India Congress Committee allotted to the 
in accord*\nce with Arts. VII and XVIII respectively of the 


1. Ajmer 

3. Andhra 

3. Assam 

4. Behar 

5. Bengal and S^irma Valley 

6. Berar 

7. Bombay (City) 

8. Burma 

9. Central Pro/iuoos (Marath*) 

10. Delhi 

11. Gujarat 

12. Karnatak 

IS. Kerala 

14. Mahakoshal (C. F.— ‘Hindustani) 

15. Maharashtra 

16. N. W. F. Province 

17. Punjab 

18. Sincih 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. United Provinces 

21. Utkal 

Total 


Maximum of dele* 
gates returnable 
under Art. VI (f) (ii)* 


A. L C. O. 
members 
allotted 

3 

11 

2 

16 

23 

3 

a 

6 

3 

3 
6 

7 

4 
6 

8 
2 

16 

4 

12 

22 

6 

~166 


II 


INSTRUCTIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

For the proper working of the new Constitution and for the guidance of Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees, the following rules and suggestions were made by 
the Oongroaa Working Committee at their meeting held at Patna in December 5, 6 
and 7, 1934. 


Art II. 

The minimum number required to form a Congress organisation in any locality 
is fixed to 5 members. 

Art III . — Membership 

Application for membership in form A with duplicate giving all particulars 
and certificate of membership in form B, all the three may preferably be in one 
book of triplicate forms. 

Laying down of further details as to keeping of registers of members by the 
primary, the district or the Provincial Congress Committees wherever necessary is 
left to the P. C. Os. themsolves. The minimum that the constitution requires is 
that there be one form of application with the primary committee and its duplicate 
with the P. 0. C. and the certificate of membership with the member. 

Each primary committee must send to the province the duplicate forms of mem- 
bers enrolled within a month of their enrolment^ and the province should send list 
of such members to the All India Congress Committee office within one month of 
the receipt of these from the subordinate committees.t 


’‘‘These figures will be announced plater on by the Working Committee. 

t(Note.— The Working Committee suggests to the P. 0. Cs. that if possible they 
should print on the back of the membership certificates the Karachi Congress reso- 
lution on Fundamental Rights and Duties and Economic Programme as finally 
shaped by the A. I. 0. 0. at Bombay on 6th August 1931 and abridged by the 
Working Committee at Wardha on l3tb June 1934.) 
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Art IV (c) 

The eristin^ssignment of the Indian States to the different provinces is con- 
: firmed by the WorKing Committee. 

Art V(h) 

Every Congress Committee should keep a list of members who desire to stand 
OB candidates for an ofBce or for membership of a Congress Committee. 

Art V (&) {it ) — Forms of Manual Labour 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the easiest and the most suitable 
form of manual labour is spinning. It however prescribes alternative forms. 

(1) Ginning, (2) Carding, (3) Weaving. (4) Dyeing, (5) Tailoring, (6) Knitting, 
(7) Carpentry, (8) Smithy, (9) Building work, (10) Nursing, (11) Distributing on 
foot medical aid in villages, (12) Hawking khadi and the products of village industries, 
(13) Messenger’s work done on foot, (14) Scavenging. (15) Undertaking sanitary 
measures like cleaning of tanks, wells, etc. 

P. C. Cs. will see that the manual labour prescribed is duly performed by 
insisting inion the production of a certificate in that behalf from persons or 
Congress office-bearers specially named for the purpose, or take such other steps 
as they think necessary for the due enforcement of the labour clause. 

It shall be open to members to offer their work consolidated for a period of 
six months. The P. C. Cs. may arrange to receive the labour or its product in 
such form and such instalments as they may think fit to prescribe having regard 
to local circumstances. Spinning or other form of manual labour may be 
performed either directly for any Congress organisation or any institution affiliated 
to the Congress or recognised in that behalf by the P. C. Cs. from time to time, 
e. g., local branches of A. I, S. A., the Harijan Sangh, the All India Village 
Industries Association or any other charitable, philanthropic or public institution. 

The P. 0. Cs. may arrange for the receipt of the yarn with the A. I. S. A. or 
its provincial branches. A certificate given by any of these organisations should be 
deemed sufficient. The A. I. 0. C. has some arrangement with the A. I. 8. A. 
already. By this arrangement a person getting certificate of membership of the 
Association will be considered to have fulfilled the conditions of manual labour 
as laid down here. (The subscription for the membership of the A. I. B. A. is 
1000 yards per month of well-spun yarn of more than 10 counts). Any membei 
of the Congress under Articles 111, V (a), and V (b) (i) can however send to the 
head pffice of the A. 1, S. A. 500 yards of the aforesaid yarn and get a certificate 
from it and be entitled to stand as a candidate for any office or committee. It must 

be understood that yarn or any other labour given is in addition to the fee of four 

annas. 

The value of 500 yards of well-spun yarn of 10 counts is half an anna. Other 
manual labour has got to be of the duration of 8 hours per month the value of 

which in no case should be less than half an anna. It may very well, and it will 

always, be more than that. 

Article F, F/, VII, VIII, IX and Z/-Timc Table 

To avoid any confusion in regard to dates for the enrolment of members, election 
to the delegates, formation of P. C. Cs, election to the A. I. C. O. and of the 
Congress President, the following Time Table was framed by the Committee. 


1. The Congress ordinarily to meet at the end of February, 

2. Announcement of the election of the President 3lat January. 

3. Beceipt in the A. I. C. 0, office of results of the voting 

in the provinces in regard to the presidential election... 24th January. 

4. Meeting of delegates for electing the President 17th January, 

5. Beceipt of lists of delegates by the A. I. 0. 0, office from 

the P. O. Cs January* 

6. Beceipt of names of delegates by the P. 0. Cs. 

« districts 2l8t December, 

7. Election of delegates in districts 14th Deeemb^. 

8. Beceipt by provinces from the A. I. 0. 0. office 

of figures of provincial quotas of delegates l4th November. 

2. Despatch of above quotas by the A. 1, 0. 0. office 7th November. 
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10. Receipt by the A. L 0. 0. office from the P. O. 

Oe. of lists of qualified Congress members 
for firing proTincial quota of dcLgates 

11. Receipt 1^ the P. 0. Os of above lists from 

the Primary Committees 

12. Despatch by the Primary Committees of above lists 

13. Last date for enrolmeni as a Congress member 

for being qualiiieu to vote at the elections 
refer**ea to in this Time Table 

Art XI 

For the certificate to be ibsuod by the Secretary of a P. C. C. to one duly 
elected to the A. I. 0. 0. ree Appendix E. 

Art VIII (h) (Hi) 

The Working Committee decided that the provincial contributions to the A. L 
C« C. should remain the same ps before. The Committee however allowed the 
money to be paid in two quarterly instalments if any province considered such an 
arrangement convenient. The last date for paying the first instalmeut is 2dth 
February, 1925. 

Article XVJII (c) under OL (n)-~Traniilory Previsions 

The Executive Ooniraittee of every P. C. C. is at liberty to carry out the reduc- 
tion prescribed in clause (c) of Art. XVIII by arranging for a proportionate reduc- 
tion in each district by the vote of the existing members of the P. 0. C. representing 
that district, instead of all the members of the P. 0. C., the method of single trans- 
ferable vote being followed in this case also. 

Art XVIIT (h) and (e) 

Interpreting clauses (b) and (c) of Art XVIII, the Working Commitleo gave its 
opinion that in the provinces the reduced quota of members to A. I. 0. C. during 
the transitory period might be elected by the whole P. 0. 0. as il stood at 
present, or after the reduction of the 2;P. C. C. to 109 members, wherevsi such 
reduction was necessary. 

Art XVIII (k) 

The transitory provision, Art. XVIII (k) contemplates the formation of Congress 
Executives and Committees under the new rules on or after the 1st of July 1935, 
Therefore, even when the new executives are not formed on that date, or till they ars 
formed, In case of vacancies only such members will be entitled to vote as might 
have been enrolled six months earlier. Art. V (a), and only such members can 
stand as candidates as may have, in addiiion, given 3000 yards of well-spun yam 
of over ten counts or periormed other manual labour as prescribed by tha 
Working Oomraittoe at its last meeting, Art. V (b). Any vacancy occurring before 
1st July, 1935 shall be filled iu accordance with the provisions of the old 
coostitutioD. 

Habitual Khaddar Waarar 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the term ^habitual wearer 
wholly of hanc-spun and hand-woven khaddar’' In Art. V clause (b) (i), the Work- 
ing Committee was of opinion that the definition given la the following terms by 
Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel in a communication to the Berar P. C. C* correetly 
represented their view. 

1. **Whea a man wears clothes made of Khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he caunot use khadi on some 
occasions, he does not cease to be a habitual wearer. 

2. But if a person appears at Congress functions in clothes not made of khadi, 
he will be presumed not to be a habitual wearer of khadi. 

3. Habitual wear of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to toe 
made of hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. 

4. When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, be is bound to rule that the person is not a habitual wearer Inspite 
of his protestation to the contrary.” 

28 


38th October. 

18th October* 
11th October. 

11th April 
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Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Patna — 5th, 6th and 7th December 1934 
Formation of the Committee 

On the termination of the Bombay Session of the Indian National Oongress, Babu 
Rajendra Prasadt the ('oogresB FreBidcnt« made an announcement on 3(Hh October, 
19 m, nominating his colleagues on the Working Committee. The following were the 
members so nominated : 

i. Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel 2, Dr. M. A, Anaari 3. Maulana AhuX Kalam 
Azad 4, JMrs. Saro)ini Naidu 5, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 6*. Syt C, Rc^agopal* 
achariar 7, Khan Abdul Qaffar Khan 8. Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar 9. 
ZV. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 10, Syt, Gangadharrao Deshpande 11, Syt, Jairamdaa 
Doulatram l2. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru IS, Syed Mahmud l4, J, B, Kripalani, 

The last three were nominated as the General Secretaries. Syt. J, B, Kripalani 
was to be the working General Secretary. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was nominated as 
Treasurer, The President also announced that during the enforced absence of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Syt. K, F, Nariman was to act as a member of the Committee 
and SyU Jairamdaa Doulatram as one of General Secretaries. 

First Meeting of the Committee 

The first meeting of the Working Committee was held at Patna on December 5, 6 
and 7, 1934, Babu Rajendra Prasad presiding. The following members were present: 
jf. Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel 2, Dr, M. A. Ansari 3. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
4, Mrs, Sarojini Naidu 5, Syt, C Rajagopalchariar 0, Sardar Sardul Singh 
CaveesJier 7. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 8, Syt. Qangadharras Deshpande 9, Syt, 
K, F, Nariman lO, Dr, Syed Mahmud 11, Syt, Jairavnlas Doulatram l2, Syt, J, 
B. Kripalani, Syt, Bhulabhai Deasi and Dr, B, C, Roy attended the meeting 
by special invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee held in Bombay from 20th 
to 29th Octobor, 1934, were confirmed. 


Expenditure Sanctioned 

A statement of accounts of the A. I. C. C. office for October and November, 
1934, was placed before the meeting and passed. 

There was an excess expenditure of its. 285 under “Travelling Expenses”. Tbis 
was sanctioned. Under the same head a further sum of lis. 1500 was sanctioned 
for the remaining four months ending with March, 1935. 

The Committee passed the following resoluiions : — 

Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 


Whereas the Congress has after full and earnest consideration resolved that 
the scheme of future Government of India adumbrated in the White Paper be 
rejected and the only satisfactory sUernative is a constitution drawn up by a 
Constituent Assembly ; ^ 

And the said rejection and demand for a constituent Asaembly has been endorsed 
in a clear and unambiguous manner by the country, at the recent general election 
to the Legislative Assembly ; 

And whereas the proposals made in the Joint Parliamentary Committee report 
are in several respects even worse then those contained in the White Paper and 
have been condemned by almost every shade of opinion in India as reactionary 
and unacceptable ; ^ 

And whereas the Joint Parliamentary Coramitfee scheme designed as it is to 
facilitate and perpetuate the domination and exploitation of this country by an 
alien people under a costly mask is ^fraught wiiL greater mischief and danger than 
even the present constitution ; ® 

This Committee is of opinion that the said scheme should be rejected well 
knowing that the rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under the 
present constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is, until it is replaced by one 
framed by a Constituent Assembly in accordance with the Congress resolution on 
the subject. w w** 
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This Oommiltee requests the members of the Assembly to reject the scheme ot 
Qovernmeat sought to be thrust upon India in the name of reform ana appeals w 
the nation to support the Oougress in every -tep that it may decide upon to secure 
the national objective of Puma Swaraj. 

Immediate Programme 

While congratulating the country on the faith and confidence it has shown in 
the leadership of the Oongiosa by the splendid response it given in the 
Assembly electio' s, this Committee is of opinion that all Congress 
and Congressmen shiuld now cr>noentrate their aUention for the next inree 
months on 

1. enrolment of Oingrcs.; members and organization of Congress Committees 

under the new constitution .* , . . . . ^ 

2. collection ot accurate and useful local data with a view to assist the revival 
of village industries under the All India Village Industries Association ; 

3. further education of tbe masses in the ideas contained lu the uongress reso- 
lution on the fundamental rights and duties and the economic progr^me passca 
at Karachi and amplified by ti e All India Congress Committee at Bombay. 

Condclence 

L This Committee records its heart-felt sorrow over the sad and sudden death 
of Syt B. N. SasmaL In him the nation in general and Bengal m particular have 
lost a true patriot and a great organiser. The Committee conveys its sincere con- 
dolence, to the bereavea. ^ j 

2. This Committee conveys its sincere condolence to 8yt. Barat Chandra tfose 
and Syt. Suhhash Chandra 'Bose and other members of the family over the passing 
away of Rai Bahaaur Janakinath Bose, 

Reatrictions on Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose 

This Committee deplores the action^ of the {Government for 
humiliating restrictions placed upon the liberty and movements of Syt. Subhash 
Chandra Bose at a time when he was afflicted with great pcsrsonal loss ana sorrow 
and when the state of his own delicate health should have dictated a more humane 
treatment. 

Council Members and Khadi 

The Working Ooniniitteo is of opinion that all the Congress members in 
the legislatures should be habitual wearers of khaddar in terms of Art. V (b) 
(i) of the Congress constitution and requested them strictly to adhere to this rule. 

Communal Award 

On a reference being made by some members of the Nationalist Party in Bengal 
for a reconsideration of the communal formula of the Congress, In view of the adverse 
verdict of the Hindu electorate in Bengal expressed through the result of the recent 
Assembly elections, the Working Committee recorded the following opinion : 

**The policy of the Congress in the matter of the Communal Award is already 
recorded in a resolution passed at the Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress. The fact that in some constituencies or in several constituencies in one 
province some Congress men have chosen to differ from the Congress policy on this 
matter and have been elected, does not and cannot affect the Congress policy until 
the same is reconsidered and revised by the Congress, particularly when the 
said policy has been overwhelmingly endorsed in the country at large* Until men 
all Congressmen and Congress organizations are expected to abstain from working 
against the policy of the Congress as solemnly decided”. 

Indian Slates 

The official Congress policy towards tbe Indian States was re-stated by the 
President in a public pronouncement which ran as follows j -u 

“Questions have been raised regarding the attitude of the Congress powards tl^ 
Indian States. The Congress attitude was defined at the Calcutta session in 1928. 
No occasion has arisen since then to make any pronouncement on the Congress 
attitude. Therefore the Calcutta resolution must be taken as the Congress policy, 
resolution runs as follows ; 
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**Thii OongreBS urgci on the Ruling Princes of the Indian Statea to introduce 
responsible gOTernmeut based on representative institutions in the States and to 
immediately issue proclamations or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and funda- 
mental rights of citizenship such as rights of association, free speech, free Press, and 
security of person and property. This Congress further assures the people of the 
Indian States of its sympathy with and support to their legitimate and peaceful 
struggle for the attainment of full responsible government in the States\ 

“My attention has also been drawn to a circular of the Travancore Government 
in which responsible leaders are supposed to have disapproved of Congressmen In 
Indian States forming Congress Committees. So far as I am aware, no responsible 
Congress leader has expressed such an opinion. On the contrary there would be 
surprise in Congress circles if Congress Committees and activities, especially of a 
constructive nature, were prohibited. The traditional attitude of the Congress hw 
been one of friendliness towards Indian States and of non-interference with their 
administration, and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the States.'^ 

Assignment of Dhalbhum 

On the question of assignment of Dhalbhum, the Committee decided that the 
present arrangement should not be disturbed. Dhalbhum, therefore, remains as 
before a part of the Congress province of Behar. 

Congress Socialists 

Ths resolutions of the All India Congress Socialist Conference were placed before 
the Committee. A letter from the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee enclosing 
copies of Acharpa Narendra Deva's resolution at the P. 0. 0, was alto placed 
before the Committee. 


APPENDIX A 


Fundamental Rights and Duties and Economic Programme 

The Karachi Congress resolution on Fundaraeatnl Rights and Economic Pro- 
gramme was varied as follows by the All India Congress Committee in its meeting 
held in Bombay on August 6. 7, and 8, 1931 • 

“This Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
‘^Swaraj’', as conctlved by the Congress, will mean to them, it is desirable to stats 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily understood by them. In order to end 
the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include real economic freedom 
of the starving millions. The Congrcf^s therefore d<?clares that any constitution 
which may be agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable the Bwaraj Govern- 
ment to provide, the following. 


Fundamental Rights and Dutiet 

1. (i) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of opinion, the 
right of free association and combination, and the right to assemble peacefully 
and without arms for purpose not opposed to Dw or morality, 

(li) Every citizen shall enjoy fr^^edom gf conscience and the right freely to 
profess and practise his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

(iii) The culture, language and script of the minorities and of the different linguistic 
areas shall be protected. 

(iv) All citizens arc equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, creed 
or Bcx. 


(v) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, caste, 
creed or sex. in regard to public employmei/ office of power or honour, and in tho 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(vi) Ail citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, roads 
schools and places of public resort, maintained out of' Btate or local funds, or 
aedicated by private persons for the use of the general public. 

(vii) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear arms, io accordaoco with 

regulations and reservations made In that behalf. ftccoraanco wun 
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(viii) No person shall be deprived of hia liberty nor shall his dwelling or 
property be entered, sequefltered, or confiscated, save in accordance with law, 

(ix) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(x) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult sufirage. 

(xi) The State shall provid'^ for free and compulsory primary education. 

(xil) The State shall confer no titles. 

(xiii) There shall be no capital punishment. 

(xiv) Every ctizeu is free to move throughout India and to stay and settle to any 
part thereof, to Bcq'iir3 property and to follow any trade or calling, and to ba 
treated equally with regard to legnl prosecution or protection in all parts of 
India. 


Labour 

2. (a) The organisation of ecoiiCinlc life must ronfor'-j to the principle of 
justice, to the end that it may seerre a {decent standard of living. 

(b) The State shall safegaari tho iniercols’ot industrial workers and shall secure 
for them, by suitable legislation anu in other ways, a living wage, hoilthy condi- 
tions of work, limited hours of labour, nu'tablo .rachinery for ttio settlement q£ 
disputes between employers ^^ud workmen, and protection against the economic 
consequeuces of old age, sickness end unemployment. 

3. Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom. 

4. Protection of women workers and especially, adequate provision for leave 
during npaternity period. 

.5, Children of school going age shall not be employed in mines and factories. 

6. Peasants aud woiLcrs shall have the right to form unions Ho protect their 
interest. 

Taxation and Expenditure 

7. The system of land tenure and revenue and rent shall be reformed and an 
equitable adjustment made of the burden on agricultural land, immediately giving 
relief to the smaller peasantry, by a suhshintial reduction of agricultural rent 
and revenue now paid by them, and in case of uneconomic holdings, exempting 
them from rent, so long as necessary, with such relief as may be just and necessary 
to holders of small estates aflocted by such exemption or reduction in rent, and 
to the same end, imposing a graded tax on net incomes from land above a reason- 
able minimum. 

8. Death duties on a graduated scale shall be levied on property above a fixed 
minimum. 

9. There shall be drastic reduction of military expenditure so as to bring it down 
to at least one half of the present scale. 

10 Expenditure and salaries in civil departments shall bo largely reduced. No 
servant of the State, other than specially employed experts and the like, shall be 
paid above a certain fixed figure, which should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per 
month. 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured in India. 

Economic and Social Programma * 

12. The State shall protect indigenous cloth ; and for this purpose pursue the 
policy of exclusion of foreign cloth and foreign yarn from the country and adopt 
such other measures as may be found necessary. The Btate shall also protect 
other indigenous industries, when necessary, against foreign competition. 

13. Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally prohibited, except for medi- 
cinal purposes. 

14. Currency and exchange shall bo regulated in the national interest. 

15. The State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral resources, 
railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public transport. 

16. Belief of agricultural indebtedness and control of usury— direct and indirect. 

17. The State shall provide for the military training of citizens so as to organise 
a means of national defence apart from the regular military forces, 

APPENDIX B 

Constructive Programme of the Congress 

The following resolution on Constructive Programme was adopted by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress which met at Wardha on June 12 and 13, 1034 : 
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In view of the removal of the ban on Oonprress organizations, the Working <^m- 
mittee advises responsible Congress workers to expedite the reorganization ox Con« 
gress Committees within their respective jurisdictions and engage Congressmen in 
the various constructive activities, particularly . • . 

(a) production of khaddar through self-spinning and luiread thcreofi within we 
area of production, and such further assistance to the All-India Bpinoers’ Associa- 
tion as Is within their power. 

(b) removal of untouchability 

(c) promotion of inter-coramunal unity . , , . 

(d) promotion of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs and advo- 
cacy of prohibition 

(e) promotion of education on national lines 

(f) promotion of development of useful small industries . • i 

<g) organization and reconstruction of village life in its economic, eduoational, 

social and hygienic aspects 

(h) spread of useful knowledge among the adult population in the villages. 

(i) organization of industrial labour 

(j) and such other activities as may commend ihcroselves to Congress workers 
and organizations, which arc not inconsistent with the Congress objective or general 
policy and which will not involve any form of civil resistaDce. 


NOTES 

Village Industriea^ Association 

In accordance with the Congress resolntion in this behalf Gandhiji issued the 
following statement to the Press on December 15, 1934 announcing the formation of 
the Board of Management of the Village Industries’ Association : 

The Congress resolution in the matter contemplated the creation, of a self-acUng. 
independent and non-political organisation, consisting of men and women wnoso 
primary aim in life would be identification with the villagers proraotion 

of their welfare. The following friends, having understood the implications of tneir 
obligation, have consented to form the Association of which they 
foundation members and the first Board of Blanngcmcnt— Sjt. Bhrikrishand^ Jajoo, 
President and Treasurer : Mr. J. 0. Kuraarappa, Organiser and Secretary ; 

Oosiben Captain ; Dr. Khan Saheb. 8ri Shoorji Vallabhdas, Dr, Pr^ulla Chandra 
Ghosh, Shri Laxmidas Purshottam and Bbri Shankcrlal Banker. They will nave 
power to add to their number. , , 

The function of the Board will be to define the programme of village reconstruc- 
tion work from time to time, to co-ordinate the policy followed in the dinerent 
centres, to collect, collate and circulate the information gathered fro™ 
agents as to the actual condition of existing village industries, both those that may 
be flourishing or those that may be perishing, also as to the economic, moral and 
physical condition of villagers, to carry on research work with the help of specialists 
and experts and to discover and create a market for the styplus village 
manufactures. The Board will collect such funds as may be required for the due 
discharge of its functions. As th'* secret of the success of the policy of this 
Association will be in making the villagers self-reliant and sdf-Bupporting. its 
programme must not be costly. The idea is, therefore, to work with as little outlay 
as possible. , , t 

It follows, therefore, that decentralisation must be the key note of the Board 8 
policy and the area will be divided into as many areas as there may bo workers or 
agents who will work, organise and be responsible to the Board for the carrying out 
of its programme in their respective areas. . 

The workers or agents will bo selected from ^ those ^ who, consistently with l^*^tr 
preoccupation of earning their livelihood, will give their whole time to the work of 
the Association. So far as possible the agents will be honorary. They will collet 
what fundis may be necessary for the organ iMution of their areas. It may be that 
the Board will not get many unpaid agents. It will be satisfied as a start even if a 
fewMistricts are thoroughly organisea and demonstrated to be economically and 
otherwise successful. The lists of agents will be published from time to time. 

The Board cannot carry oo research work without the help of experts. And 
since experts cannot be expected to give their whole time and thought to the work 
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o! tha AaaooiBtioD I aent reqaests to sererai friends if they would allow tb^ names 
to appear on the Board of Advisers. > ^ 

Bo far the following friends have kindly consented to be on it--*Dr. 'Babindra 
Nath Tagore, Sir J. 0. Bose, Bir P. 0. Boy, Sir 0. V. Baman, Mr. V. Bamdas 
Pantulu. Mr. Jama! Mobamed Saheb, Seth Ghanshyamdas Birla, Sir Parhottamdaa 
Thakurdas, Sir S. Pochkanawala^ Prof. Sam Higginbotham* Dr. Jivaraj jMehta, Dr* 
M. A. Ansri, Major General Pir Bobert Macarrison, Dr. Bajab Alii Y. Patel, Dr. 
S. Bubba Rao, Dr. B. C. Boy, & Dr. Purushottam Patel. Wardha! has bmn 
chosen as the heaaquarters beeauro of its being centrally situated, being a junction 
station and being rather a glorified village than a city. ^ 

Although 1 have several names before me oi friends who have undertaken to 
act as agents to the Association I wovM request these co^Tespon dents as well as 
others to offer their names t j the Organiser and Secretary, 8hri J. G. Kumarappa, 
Wardha. I have transferred to him all the nacLes and papers received by me’^ 

Conafitufion of 
The All India Village Industries’ Association 

The Association contemplated by the resoljti^n and regarding village industries 
passed by the Indian Nations! Congress at its session held on 27th October* 1934 
at Bombay and known as the All India Village Industries’ Association’ i. e. Akhil 
Bharat Gram Udyog Sangha, is hereby formed. 3xi ^ 

The object of the Association shall be the village reorganisation and reconstruc- 
tion including the revival, encouragement and improvement of village industries and 
the moral and physical advancement, and for the fulfilment of its object the Asso- 
ciation shall raise funds to carry ou research work, publish Literature, organise pro- 
paganda, establish agencies, devise measures for the improvement of village tools 
and do everything that may be necessary for the furtherance of its object. 

The Association shall work under the guidance and advice of Gandhiji. 

The Association shall consist of (a) board of management (b) members (c) agents 
(d) honorary workers (e) paid whole- time workers and (f) associates and shall also 
have a board of advisers. 

Memberihip 

Any person who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed and is recommended 
by a member or any one of the duly authorised agents of the Association and 
whoso admission is approved by the board of management shall be a member • 

Any person who sympathises with the object of the Association, and pays an 
annual subscription of not less than Bs. ICO shall be an associate and any person 
who pays a lump sum of Rs. 1,000 may be enrolled as life associate. 

Advisers shall be those who consistently with their pre-ocupations agree to give 
the free benefit of their special knowledge to the Association whenever they are 
consulted. 

Board of Management 

The following foundation members shall be the first board .of management to 
hold office for three years : Shri Shriicrishiiadas Jajoo, J. 0* Kumarappa, Shri Goshi 
Ben, M. B. Captain, Dr. Khan Baheb, Shoorji Vailabdas, Dr. Profulla Chandra 
Ghosb, Bbri Laxmidas Purshottam Ashar and Bhankarlal Banker. Thereafter the 
members shall elect the Board of Management to hold office for a period of three 
years. 

The Board of Management shall be in full charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion to hold funds and properties for it aud shall have power to add to their num- 
ber from among duly enrolled members provided that the total strength does not 
exceed twenty. 

The Board of Management shall maintain proper books of accounts which shall 
be duly audited and which shall be open to public Inspection. 

Board’s Power 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the carrying 
out of the objects of the Associatiou. 

With the exception of the objects clause, it will be open to the Board of Mana- 
gement to alter or amend or annul to this constitution by the consent of three- 
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The board of managemeDt shall have power to appoint trusteot and to hold fanda 
and properties on behalf of the Association* 

The Pledge 

Having read the constitation and rules of the AI!>India Village Industries’ Aaao* 
ciation 1 offer to be a member thereof, and God helping, promise to devote the best 
part of my energy and talents to the furtherance of Its object, which ia the all- 
round welfare of the villages of India. 

So long as 1 remain a member of the Association, I shall not take pari in any 
campaign of civil disobedience. 

In the discharge of my duties I shall seek the assistance and co-operation of 
all those who may be willing to give them irrespective of differences in politics. 

To the best of my ability I shnit strive to live up to the Ideals of the Aaaooia- 
tioo and prefer the use of village manufactures to any other. 

In the prosecution of my obligations to the villagers, I shall recognise no dis- 
tinction between man and man. 

Assembly Elections 

The Congress achieved a phenomenal success at the recent Assembly elections. 
It has captured all seats in Madras, OrisSai, U. P., and O. P., which were open to 
the general electorates. In many constitueneics the Congress candidates won their 
seats by enormous majorities, and in some casi^s the majority was so great that 
their opponents had to forfeit oven their secnrilics. 

The Congress lost 2 seats in the Punjib and 3 seats in Bengal, one seat in 
Ajmer and one seat In Bombay. Out of those seven, four were lost lo Oougressmen 
of the Nationalist Party who must be included among Congress members inasmuch 
as they arc pledged to vote with the Congress in all matters except the question of 
the Communal Award. The Congress has also captured some of the Muslim 
seats. 

The success of the Congress at the polls proved beyond doubt that it was the 
only organisation In India which represented the people at large and that tha 
strength and eflicacy of Its organisation remained unimpaired Inspite of the terrible 
repression during the 0, D. movement. 

The names of successful Congress candidates together with the names of consti- 
tuencies from which they have been returned are given below. The list also 
contains the namsa of other elect»;d members who will support the Congress in the 
Assembly. 

Names of Congress Candidates Returned to the Assembly 

Astam--1. Mr. N. BARDOLOi—Uppei Assam. 2. Mr. B. K. 1)A8-Bylhi!t. 

Bengal— 3. Mr. SrRYA KuMAB BuoME— Dacca— Mymeusingh. 4. Mr. Abdul 
Yalil Baqui - Raishahi. 

Bihar — 5. Mr. Dip Narai.n Binha— Bhagalpur — Purnea (Unopposed), (5. Mr. 
Bri Krishna SiNHA-^Monghyr-Uuya, 7. Mr. Anugii * iianarain Binha— Patna- 
Shahabad, 8. Mr. Satyanarain Binha— Darbhanga-Baran, W. Mr, Bepin Bihar 
Varma— Ohamparau-Muzaffarpur, 10, Mr. Kamnarain Bi.VGH-Chota Nagpur. 

Bombay— 11. Dr, Desumukh— f>orabay City. 12. Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai— 
Gujrat, 13. Mr. N. V. G a dgil— Maharashtra. 14. Mr. K. Jedhi— M aharrshtra 15, 
Mr. B. K. HosMANi^Karnatak. 

C. P.-16. Beth Govip Das-G. P. Hindi. 17. Mr. Ghansuyam Singh 
Gupta— C. P. Hindi. 18. M. V. Abhyankak— C. P. Marathi, 19, Mr. SiSTU 
Sheodas Daga— 0. P. Landholders (Unopposed). 

Delhi— aO. Mr. Asaf Ali 

Madras— 21. Mr. V. V. Gilti— Ganjara— Vlzagagatam. 22. Mr. Nage«WAR Rao 
Pantulu— Godavari-Knshna. 23. Prof. N. G. RANOA-Nellrir-Guntur. 24. Mr. 
Muthuranga Mudaliar— Chiogleput Areot. 26. Dr. T. B. 8. Rajan— Tanjor- 

I'richinopoly. 27. Mr. Avanasalingham Chktty- Coimbatore- Salem. 28. Mr. 
Bamuel AERON-Malabar 8. Oanara. 29. Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami liAJA^Madura- 
Rammad. 30. Mr. Anantasayana Iyengar— Ceded Districts. 31. Mr Bami 
Venkatachalam Chetty— Madras Indian Commerce. 

N. W. F.— 32. Dr. Khan Sahib. 

Orissa— 33. Mr. B. Das. 34. Mr. Nilkantha Das. 

Punjab— 36. Lala Shamlal— Ambala. 
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U. P,-— 36. Dr. Bhagwan Das— Sev^n cities (Unopposed). 37. Sardab Jogend^ 
Singh— Fyzabad, 38. Chaudhury Raghubir Narain Singh— Meerut 
39. Mr. MoHANLAli SAxena— Lucknow. 40. Mr. Sri Prakasa— All^abad 
41. Mr. Sri Kishbn Dutt PALnrAL— Agra. 42, Munshi J^swar foARAN-^nam 
Gorakhpur (Unopposed). 43. Pt. Govinh Ballabh Pant — ^ — Bohukhuna Kunoaon 
(Unopposed), 44. Mr. T. K. Bherwani— Agra Muslim constituency, 

Cooneu Nirfionaliit,— Ben:;al— I. Mr. Saeat Chandra Bose— Calcu^tta (Uo- 
opposed). 2. Mr. R N. PArERJEE — Calcutta Suburbs. 3. Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dun— Ohittagong-Bujshahi. 4. Mr. Lakshmikanta Moitra— Presidency. 


Berar— 5. Mr, M. B. Aney. 

Punjab— 6. Pt. Faqir Ohand— J ullunder. 

Sind— 7. Mr. Lalchand Navalrax. ^ 

Muiilim Unity Board— L Mr. MuiTA.>-MAi> Ahmed K AZMI— Meerut. 2. Maulana 
Shaukat ali— S e.en cities. 3. M»*. Azhar Ali— F yzabfld. 4. Syed MuRTAZA 
Saheb -South Madras. 5. Abuul Sattar Saheb- -West Coast, Madras. 

6. Mr. Umrah Shah— North Madras. 7. Mr. Gauba [Ahrar Party] -^unjab. 

Sikh— 1, Sardar Mangal Singh— Fabt Punjib. 2, S^tRUAR Sant Singh— 


West Punjab. 

Congress 44 ; Congress Nationalists 

Party 1 ; Sikhs 2 Total 60. 


,7 ; Muslim Unity Board .6 ; Ahrar 


GandKiji^t Proposed Visit to the Frontier 

Gandhiji had been desiring for some time to visit the Frontier to see for himself 
how far the Khudai Kbiiruatgars (the Red Shirt organisation) had imbibed under 
the leadership of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan the spirit of non-violence. He had also 
conceived the idea ot trying to serve them by helping them to organn^ their village 
industries. As usual not desiring to embarrass the Government, Gandhiji addressea 
a letter to the Viceroy informing him of the^ contemplated visit. The correspon- 
dence that encued has been released by Gandhiji for publication. , • i • ti. 

In a statement to the Press Gandhiji wanted the public against thinking that 
the correspondence was closed or that he was waiting for the first opportunity to 
court arrest by proceeding to the Frontier in the teeth of the Viceroy’s order to the 
contrary. He said, “1 have no desire to olfer civil disobedience at the present moment. 
My object is, as a humble servant of God, to meet those on the Frontier who call 
tbemseives servants of (3od and to know them. The urge has become all the greater 
now that their brave leader is under arrest. But my immediate object cannot be 
served by a defiance of authority. Therefore, I propose to try all possible consti- 
tutional means to obtain the necessary permission. Xf suspicion of my motive ifl 
the cause of the refusal I shall try to disarm the suspicion. My endeavoi^ is to 
avoid every occasion for civil disobedience of authority in so far as it is humanly 
possible. 1 would therefore ask the public in general and the friends of the fron- 
tier in particular to hold themselves in patience. They will know iu proper time 
what is to happen finally.” 


The following is the correspondence 

Gandhiji' s letter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy^ dated, Wardka* 
November l5, 1934 : 


His Excellency has probably seen the public statement I have of my 
intention to visit the Frontier Province as soon as possible consistently witn my 
pre-occupations. I am likt^ to be free after the middle of December. My oh]e^ 
in wishing to visit the Frontier Province is to be with its people, to 
at first hand and to understand how far the teaching of non-violence by Khan 
Saheb Abdul GafFar Khan has permeated his followers. It is also “Mention to 
help them in the development of their village industries, i need 
I have no desire whatever to inculcate among the Frontier people the spirit of dm 

obedience (civil or otherwise) of authority. • a. nw.fnrino- iRa Frontier 

Though I know that there is no legal bar agaiuet my 
Province? I have no desire to do anything that may bring me in conflict with the 
Government. It is my earnest effort to avoid such conflict m so far as it 

you^**kindly ascertain His Excellency’s wishes in the matter and let me 
know them ? 

29 
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The Private Secretary's reply dated, Neie Delhi, November 25 : 

Dear Mr. Qandbi, 

I am desired to communicate to you His Excellency's wishes in regard to your 
proposed visit to thie Frontier Province. His Excellency is glad that you have 
consulted him in this matter and notes that you have no desire to do anything 
that may bring you into conflict with the Government. He has discussed the ques- 
tion with the Government of the North-West Frontier Province and with his 
Council and regrets that he and they are unanimously of opinion that it is 
not desirable for you to pay a visit to the Frontier Province at the present time. 
He trusts that you will act in accordancs with his wishes. 

OandhijPs letter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated, Wardha, 
November 28, 

Dear Mr. Mieville, 

I must thank you for your prompt reply to roy letter of the 35th instant. But 

1 cannot help saying that the decision come to in regard to my contemplated visit 

to the Frontier Province is painful and places me in a very awkward position. In 
that sense perhaps the decision may be regarded as unfortunate. 

The only ray of hope I see in your letter is that the undesirability of my visit 
refers to ‘^the present time”. Could you please give me a definition of the expres- 
sion ? Could you please tell me, if my enquiry is not inappropriate, why it is 
considered undesirable for me to visit the Frontier ? 

Whilst it is my earnest desire to abide by His Excellency's wishes I may be 
pardoned for repeating what I have said in my tetter of the 15th instant— that I 

could do so in so far as it was humanly possible. This is a point which your 

letter under reply seems to have overlooked. 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy's reply, dated, New Delhi, December 2 : 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 28th November. 

In reply I am desired by His Excellency to say that the expression *’at the 
present time” implies that His Excellency’s decision will hold good till he is satisfied 
that conditions are such as to render a visit unobjectionable. His Excellency’s 
decision was arrived at after a full consideration of the events of recent yeara, and 
present conditions. 

Gandhiji’s telegram to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated Wardha, 
December 7 : ‘ Whilst I am prayerfully considering my duty regarding the contem- 
plated visit to the Frontier seeing that garbled reports of our correspondence have 
appeared in the Press unices His Excellency has objection I would like to publish 
the same.” Gandhi. 

The Private Secretary’s reply, dated, New Delhi, December 10 : Your telegram 
of December 8. His Excellency has no objection to the publication of the corres- 
pondence.— Private Secretary, Viceroy. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Dr. Satyapal 

Ehan Abdul Gaflar Khan, member of the Working Committee, and Dr. Satyapal, 
an old member of the Working Committee and President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, were arrested and convicted on charges of sedition under 
section 124 I. P. C, Khan Bafaeb was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
for a speech delivered at the Nagpada Neighbourhood House in jioiubay on 
October 24, 1934. Dr. Satyapal has been sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisoo- 
meut for one year for a speech delivered at Delhi supporting the candidature of 
the Congress nominee, Mr. Asaf Ali. in the recent Assembly elections. 

The convictions of these two prominent Congressmen deserve notice not merely 
because of the distinguished position they held in the political life of the country 
but because they give clear indication of Government policy in regard to the 
Congress. The severity of sentence was in no case mitigated although during their 
trial both the Khan Saheb and Dr. Satyapal !iiid made it clear that as loyal Con* 
gressmen they hod no intention to commit a breach of the law and seek imprison- 
ment in accordance with the present policy of the Congress, 
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Abdul Gaffar Nagar-Bombay-26lh to 28tb October 1934 


Openirsr Oay'o Proceedingf 


golden sun had just Jisappeatea incier the waveless sea ; late moon was still 
under the eastern nori?son ; the stajs were tsvinkling from a darkening sky; when 
inside a circle of blazing light*- I.idia'ft annual feuivat of freedom began to-uay on 
the huge grounds specially laid out on Worli sea face—^us describes the 
U, P. Special Service the 48th session cf the Jndian National Congress which met 
at Bombay on the 26th Octobt % 1934, The gorgeously proportioned partitions were 
packed to overcrowding by enthuslactio delegates and visitors who had come from 
the far off corners of Hinduslhan. The paidal was a model of generous planning 
and elegant decoration. The President's SSbamiana^ in the middle of the dais, on 
which the hosts of the Congress were seated, and the octagonal rostrum si tuat^ in 
the middle of the pandal were brightly coloured and brilliantly ^ lighted. They 
were perfect pieces of delicate architecture. Three gates opened into the panaal 
and through all of them the participants of this great concourse poured 
an hhur before the proceedings were to eoinmenee. Smart volunteers in khasi, 
and sweet Desh Sevlkas in orange stood at the gates and all along the roads ana 
regulated admission and accommodation. The rushing torrent of humanity w^cn 
poured through every gate soon found its pool and settled quietly down. Ihe 
flood lights mounted on the gates throw their blinding beams right I*® .I'P® , 
of the pandal. The powerful lights on the gateways inside the pandal added to 
the iVumination and all darkness vanished inside the enclosure. 

Shortly before seven, the playing of music in the PresidonPs camp announced 
the commencement of the Presidential procession. The whole gathering turned east 
and all eyes were fixed on Deshbandhu gate.^ A few minutes later, the precision 
emerged out of the blazing arch. Floodlights concentrated their beams and the 
procession moved in a stream of light. Volunteers in uniform marched first, playing 
bagpipes and beating drums. Desh Sevikas came behind. They were followed by 
the leaders who were marching slowly, two abrest. Br. Ansari, Mrs. Saropm 
Naidu. Mahatmaji, Sardar Patel, Abdul Gaffar Khan, Dr. B, C, Roy, Mauiana 
Azad, Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Sardul Singh and other leaders marched ahead. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad escorted by Mr, K. F. Nariman, with a simple garland 
round his neck marched to the ceatre of the procession, Other leaders brought up 

^^Voming to the centre of the pandal, the procession turned to the right to 
proceed to the shamiana. A bevy of Desh Sevikas furnished a guard of honour ana 
the procession marched under an arch of upraised lathi. Beaching the Shamiana 
the President and other leaders seated themselves in their respedivo places, ine 
proceedings commenced. 


Session Begins 

Eager hecks craned, eager eyes scanned and eager ears listened to^tch the 
start of the proceedings. The tuning of the Taraburag^ on the rostrum, iKoadcast 
bv the loud speak ersi riveted attention on the rostrum. A second later, the songs 
of salutation began. A soft wind, as the sweet strains floated down and, spreading 
to the farthest ends, turned the heart strings of the hearers ^ the sterner song of 
freedom that was coming from the President Babu Rajendra Prasaa. 


' Mr. Nariman's Address 

Welcome songs over, Mr. Nariman mounted the rostrum and 
welcome address. The night was calm, the air was still and the loud speakers 
worked perfectly. Both Mr. Narimau and Eajendra ^ 

attention. Mr. Nariman’s address was freq^nt^ cheered. When be 
to Baiendra Babu, when he referred to Pandit Jawaharlal. when he apf^led to 
Pandit Malaviyaji to accept the Oongeess verdict on the Communal Award, when 
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be referred to Gandhi ji as the guiding star of the Congress, Mr. Nariman 
was lustily cheered. After the finish of the welcome address, Rajen Babu was 
formally installed as President and decorated with the badge of office. Sj. Jairamdaa 
Doulatram next read the messages of good-will and sympathy. 

The Leaders 

Prominent among those noticed on the dais were Mahatnajiy Sardar Vallabh^ 
bhai Paul, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan^ Maulana Ahul Kalatn Azad, Dr, Ansari, 
Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, Pandit Malaviya, Dr, Syed Mahmud, SJ. Rajagopalachari, 
Dr. B, C, Roy^ Mr. Ttisar Kanti Ghose, Editor. ^^Amritabazar Patrika^\ Mr, S, A, 
Brelvi, Editor, “Bombay Chronicle”, Mr, 0, R. Srinivasan, Editor “Bwadeshmitram. 
Mr, Rama?ianda Chattarjee, “Editor, Modern Kuview”, Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
Mr, M, 8.^ Aney, Dr. Choitram Oidtvani, Sivami G ovtndanand, Messrs. Prakasham^ 
Bkulabhai Desai. K. F, Nariman, T. O. Ooswami, J, C. Gupta^ Naffindas- 
Master, Swami Anand, Pattahi Sitaramiah, Acharya tCripalani^ Messrs. I*uru80* 
ttam Tricumias, Amritlal Sheth, Editor, Janmubboomi, Satyendra Nath Mazum^ 
dar, Editor, “Anandabazar Patrika", Babu Sri prakask, Pandit Cdovindkant Malaviya, 
Pandit Radhakant Malaxdya, Pandit Qovindi^aUav Pant, Seth QovindaSt Babu 
Mathuraprasad, Babu Dipnaram Singh, Mr. Nageswar Rao Pantulu, 

Presidextial Address 

The President, on arising to speak, was greeted with tremendous cheers. Copies 
of the Presidential address, printed in Hindi, English, and Urdu were distributed 
among delegates and visitors. The President himself delivered a speech in Hindi, 
referring to selected portions of his printed speech. The President’s reference to Uie 
absence of Pandit Jatvaharlal and Sj. Suhhas Bose was greeted with appreciative 
cheers. As the President concluded his speech, some delegates brought to the notice 
of the President the plight of Ajmer delegates, lying at the northern gate, 
offering Satyagraha. The President made a Btutement saying that his offer of 
enquiry into their grievances was refused an<l they had continued ^Satyagraha 
obstinately. He could not reverse the decision of his predecessor. 

Mr. Nariman’s Welcome Speech 

Following is the full text of the speech delivered by Mr. K, F. Nariman, Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, in welcoming the deb^gates to the 48th Bcssion of 
the Indian National Congress 

“Brother and Sister delegates and FriendB, 

“On behalf of the Reception Committee of the 4Sth session of the Indian Nation- 
al Congreass and on behalf of the ciiizeas of Bombay I offi.T you a most cordial 
and hearty welcome to this commer'^ial f'apital of India and this centre of Congress 
politics. Nearly IG years have passed siiiet? Bombay had the honour of holding a 
special session of the Indian National Ct^ngress and all these* years have been years 
of strenuous activity and steady advance in the field of politics. It is, indeed, a 
noteworthy coincidence that when the Congre^.s met in VJIB it was to discuss and 
record the Nation’s verdict on the scheme of constitutional Reforms which the 
British Cabinet were anxious to introduce into India. Only the previous year, the 
historic pledge about self-government had been given and Mr. Montagu had come 
to India on a special Deputation. On the basis of the Report tW he sub- 
mitted a Bill was drawn up embodying recommendations intending to give Indians 
a larger share in their own Government. The rcpre,-entatives of the nation who had 
assembled then rejected the reforms as disappointing, inade(|uate and unsatisfactory. 
Despite the opposition of the nation, the Reforms Bill was passed but it had failed 
to bring peace in India which British statesmen had fondly hoped for. The Act 
that was then passed contained a provision that, more reforms would be granted 
after a lapse of ten years and in accordance with that provision, an unending pro- 
cession of commissions and committees ha‘e been coming to this country and ma- 
king reports and recommendations. As if tu supplement them there were three 
more big gatherings glorified under the name of Round Table Conference and as a 
result of the combined labour of all these conclaves of Btatesmen and diplomats there 
has emerged a new scheme of reforms which is to-day on the legislative anvil. The 
need has arisen to-day again for the nation to stand up us one man and reject every 
attempt of the imperialists to forge tighter links lo bind India to the chariot wheels 
Of the Empire. And Bombay is legitimately proud that the delegates of the 
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nation are to*day assembled to re-iterate their determination to be free, to review 
their allegiance to the ideal of ‘‘Puma Swaraj’’ 

Prince Among Workers 

“It is another noteworthy coincident that three Bombay sessions of the Congress 
should have been presided c.ei by three illustrious sons of Bihar* Lord Sin ha pre- 
sided over the 1915 session and Syed Hussain Imam guided the deliberations of the 
special session in ]918. To-day we have the good fortune of meeting under the 
presidentship of Babu Eajfciidra Prasad, the foremost leader of Bihar— a peasant in 
his garments but a prince among pab'ic workers. The unanimous vote by which he 
has been elected to guide tb^' destinies of the nation during ^he coming year is a 
testimony to the c. Loom and affection in which hi 3 countrymen from one end to the 
another hold him. In his province the name of Bnjendra Babu is a name to 
conjure with. The call of national leadership has come to him i.i the midst of a 
trying time. His own family has siiT red shocking bereavements. And he himself 
is the victim of a nerve-racking illness whtcii with every little exertion becomes more 
malignant. If in the midsts of these ordeals he has cheerfully responded to the 
nation’s call and taken his place of reaponsibMity it is only an indication of his 
unbending devotion to duty and his utter readi icss to shoulder every burden in the 
cause of India’s freedom. 


The Illustrious Dead 

“As we meet to-day, it is but natural Ibat we should miss the sagacious counsel 
of some of our trusted leaders and dear colleagues. Bj. Vithalbhai Patel, who on 
the last occasion acted as the Chairman of the Iteception Committee is with us no 
more. Broken^ by disease but with his faith in India’s freedom bright and steady, 
he went to a ToreigD land where ho had hoped to recoup his health and to come 
back to take his due and proper share in the struggle for freedom with redoubled 
vigour , but death snatched him away even before his dream could be realised and 
he exnired in Switzerland with a last exhortation to his countrymen not to relax 
the fight for liberty. In the 25 years of his public life Sj. Vithalbhai Patel proved 
himself the most doughty champion of iudia’a emancipation and in parliamentary 
warfare he proved to be a master tactician without a peer. 

“Another great figure has passed awi^ in Deshapriya Ben-Gupta on whom had 
fallen the mantle of Ohittaranjaii Das. Bengal will sorely miss leadership and the 
nation his sterling services. 

“In Madras death has prematurely claimed Bj. A Rangaswami Iyengar, an ex- 
Gen eral Secretary of the Congress and later on of the old Swaraj Party. Ever 
since the decline of the Civil Disobedience campaign, Mr. Iyengar had busied 
himself with the revival of parliamentary warfare and it is a matter for great regret 
that the Parliamentary Board has been deprived even at the outset of his valuable 
guidance. 

“Dr. Annie Besant has also passed away without witnessing the realisation o 
her heart’s desire to see India free. 

“A cruel fate has, indeed, deprived India of the services of these leaders but 
they have left behind them a record of devotion and service which must inspire 
us to further and greater efforts. 

Bombay’s Contribution 

“In 1918 when the Congress met in this city, Bombay was the centre of the 
moderate school of politics. The objective of tbe Congress was the attainment of 
“Self-Government within the British Empire’’ by all constitutional means. During 
the years which had led to that session, the spirit of liberalism was the dominating 
force in Indian politics. Sir Phiroze Shan Mehta and Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
were the giants of those days. And the weapon in their armoury ranged from 
•‘humble petitions” to “great disapprovals’, and emphatic protests. The Indian 
politics have far advanced from that stage. The object is no longer the attainment 
of self-government within the British empire. It is the achievement of “Puma 
Swaraj.” The means are no longer memorials or petitions, but peaceful and legiti- 
mate direct action. And in working this change it has been Bombay’s privilege 
that she has always been in vanguard. Shortly after the introduction of the Montagu- 
Eeforms, Gandhiji entered tbe political arena with his matchless weapon of Satya- 
graha* At the Nagpur Congress he pleaded for his adoption as a means for 
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India’s emancipation but before it could be given a trial it was withdrawn in 1922* 
For eight years from that day, the Nation was fitting itself for the struggle and 
when the ultimatum given at Calcutta expired on 3lst December, 1929, the Con* 
gresB unfurled the banner of Independence and called upon the Nation to assert 
and win her freedom by the adoption of Batyagraha, But on account of the success 
with which she organised the boycott of the Prince of Wales and the generous 
enthusiasm with which she contributed over GO lakhs to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
Bombay took over the leadership of the Congress struggle in 1920. When Satya- 
graha was adopted as the means for implementing the Lahore resolution, Bombay 
set sbout evolving new tactics and to her belongs the proud distinction of having 
fashioned a technique under which the forces of nationalism were unable to score 
their most spectacular victories. The organisation of mammoth processions on a 
scale and with numbers hitherto unknown was the first step in mobilising public 
opinion in the cause of the struggle for freedom. These perfectly peaceful and 
orderly demonstrations were often illegal and always defiant and gave the first 
assurances to the mass mind that against alert and active public opinion the forces 
of constituted authority were helpless. From mere processions and dcriionstraiions 
the raids and the marches were the next step. The quiet assertion of popular 
strength developed into non-violent offensive where it quickly developed into a test 
between the capacity of the police to inflict physical injury and the capacity of the 
Congress volunteers to bear it. And at hundreds or places in this city, during 
those fateful months, did the non-violent -oldiers of freedom score over the servants 
of Law and Order. The iniiial successes that attended these ( fforts galvanised the 
city and the planning of mass offensives thereafter became taHier from the equating 
of the Sholapur Day procession to the Zenda Vandurn on the Azad Slaidan 
and from the dignified defiance of Police orders at lion Bunder to the 
dashing raids on the Wadala Balt pans it was a normal transition. 
Week after week the forces of authority gjt more and more dispirited 
and demoralised and the Congress was winning all along the lines. While proces- 
sions and raids implicated the more spectacular defenis on ihe forces of Government 
it was the organisation of boycott and the intensification of picket ling that kept up 
a steady and crushing pressure over them. The ehcerfulness with which many mer- 
chants came forth to sacrifice thoir immediate interests, the generous enthusiasm with 
which others came to help the bravery with which Congress volunteers discharged their 
duty often at grave personal risks—all these made boycott efleclive and elevated picketting 
into a major front. Government's remedy was always to resort to l>ruit‘ force and every 
exhibition of brute force meant an additional triumph to the Cjngro*<a and fresh 
accession of public strength. The rapidity with which Ambulance AsHociutum sprang 
up and the spontaneity with which the Congress Hospital and other relief agencies 
were organised, were unmistakable tcBtimonies as to on winch side the nation 
was ranging iiself. Hundreds of per8on.s weie injured in every clash with the 
Police but still thousands wer? anxiovis panieipaie in every deinonsUaMon. 
And on all these occasions when the obscure Congress volunteer was culled upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice, to lay down his life calmly and unresistingly as a 
sacred offering in a sacred c.-mse, Bombay with her hundredr. of thousands of men, 
women and children — Hindus, Muslima, Christians, ParsioB and Jetvs, felt 

moved and acted like a single being. Bhc prided herself in the purity of her strug- 
gle ; she gloried in the martyr’s strength and hacnfice. Such were the days when 
Harjivan Lalji fell with the Flag at Bori Bunder. Bubu Genu was crushed by the 
wheels of a foreign cloth lorry in Kftlvad<*vi and Kale Shauker sank under a Police 
lathi on Queen’s Eoad. Bombay shed a nioihci's tear over them and the other un- 
known volunteers but she swelled with pride to know it was her sous who were 
dying so that India might bo free. 

CoNGREas War Cabinet 

The triumphs of that struggle were made jiossiblc only because of the clarity of 
purpose, unity of control and generosity d support. United aggressive and effective 
action against the Bureaucracy was the 811,^16 purpose for which all activiiy was 
co-ordinated. Unity of control and direction was secured through the emergence of 
the Congress War Cabinet or (he Bteel-Frame. It was a body of workers 
knit together by no other tics save of those of a common determination, 
a common policy and a common purpose. A scientific departmentalisation of the 
Congress war activities soon infused a happy team spirit into them and the joys of 
common achievement and the fears of common risk brought them closer every day 
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and built up a tradition of loyalty, comradesbip and service hardly paralleled 
anywhere else. Another factor which contributed to Bombay's success was the 
enthusiasm with which the City's womanhood threw itself into the strupjgle. Imme- 
diately followin,'^ the declaration of the war, organisation sprang up under the 
inspiration of spirited women and placed themselves entirely at the disposal of the 
Congress. They were drawn from all classes but all united for one purpose. In 
processions in demonstrations, In raids, in picketting— on every front they formed 
an integral part and each triumph was made possible only by their extraordinary 
sense of discipline, display of courage and deep-rooted feelings of patriotism. The 
organisation of Vanar Sena was anther special feature of 1930 struggle. It made an 
instantaneous appeal to the imagination and succeeded in harnessing juvenile 
enthusiasm to national cause. The che^^ry youngsters shouting National Slogans 
were effective examples to old^r men. And the courages with which they invited 
and withstood Police charges during their rally v/as of a type that a battalion of 
veterans might envy. 

Publicity Method 

While the courage and devotion of the Congress workers enabled Bombay to 
gain these victories, it was dus 'o her publicity methods that all concentration 
was possible and effective massing of popular strength. With the application of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act the or tio’ialist Press ceased to be a useful 
medium and all Congress announcements had to depend upon the Bataki, the Bhoy 
patrika and the bulletins. The daily publication of the Congress bulletin was a 
daily assertion of the Congress strength. The bulletin was means to 
be a record of acui/ities and a medium of announcements. But 
immediately on its appearance it became an Issue in the fight and frantic attempts 
were made by the Government to throttle the Bulletin. But the bulletin continued 
to be published uninterruptedly and proved to be the most successful defiance of 
the Press Act and host of other penal laws designed to stifle the voice of freedom. 

Another and a more sensational triumph was achieved when Congress annoance- 
ments were put on the radio and broadcast. 

The 1930 struggle euded in the Qandhi-Irwin Pact. It brought in a truce that 
was to ''stablish peace. But the peace did not come. In its stead came the second 
struggle. The Civil Service, which was vanquished in 1930, was hatching vengeance. 

The Second Bound 

The whole of the year was spent by Government In planning for a new struggle. 
They had learnt many lessons in 1930 and made every diligent provision against a 
similar event. They forged new weapons .and prepared even ambushes. But the 
main body of the Congress only hoped for peace. And when after the Bound 
Table Conference the nation found itself trapped it was taken unawares. By 
clapping up Abdul Gaffar Khan and his Red Shirts in the Frontier and Pandit 
Jawharlal in the U. P., the Bureaucracy threw down a challenge which the Working 
Committee could have ignored only at the peril of its honour. The Working Com- 
mittee stood true and picked up the gauntlet. Government by virtue of its secret 
preparations and its unashamed and unscrupulous methods succeeded in taking the 
Congress by surprise. Ordinances poured out of Simla like lava out of a living 
volcano and Congress organisations were submerged under them. The Congress 
struggled and Congressmen fought for two years and more. The issue was in the 
balance for the first six months. But later the terrorism of the Government and 
the treachery of non-Gongressmen told. Congress forces had grown weary and the 
issues of the struggle— the no-tax campaign in U. P. and the Frontier Ordinances— 
had gone into the background. Ana later steadiness was lost in that direction 
with the result that the enemies of Indian freedom became more and more aggre- 
ssive. The Reforms which were kept dangling in the background as a constructive 
alternative to repression began steadily to vanish. As the sun of Satyagraha went 
down the light disappeared from the face of the Reforms and to-day they are a dark 
and inert mass. After 12 months of struggle, the Bureaucracy succeeded in / taking 
the initiative out of the hands of the Congress and the Civil Disobedience Cam- 
paign was reduced into sporadic attempts at defiance of authority by individual 
CoDgressmen. 

Disobedience Suspended 

The Campaign went on for another six months when taking advantage of 
Mahatmaji's freedom, a Conference was held of workers and leaders at Poona ih 
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July, 1933 to review the progress of the struggle and to chalk out a new pro- 
gramme. As a result of that Conference the Congress suspended mass civil dis- 
obedience and restricted the campaign to select individuals. The Nation showed 
unmistakable sense of weariness and there was no proper response to the Poona 
decision. Meanwhile, a section of Congressmen had revived talks of Council-entrjr 
and their suggestions had gathered so much support (that in April 1934, Gandhiji 
came forward with a generous pledge to support that policy and the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was formed. Immediately after, Gandhiji announced his 
decision to suspend oven the campaign for individual Civil Disobedience and thus 
made it necessary for Government to lift the ban on Congress organisations. The 
Congress regained its right to live and function not as a result of its victory in 
the struggle but through the sufferance of its opponents. It was restored to free- 
dom but not to that freedom to pursue its own ideals or its own methods. It can 
hereafter act only constitutionally or it must face another attempt of suppression. 
It is only natural that under the circuinatances the A. 1. C. C. which met at Patna 
decided that the session of the Indian National Congress should be held to review 
the position and to take new decisions. Bombay was anxious that she should be 
given the privilege of holding the session and the invitation was accepted. 

Graceless Acts of Grace 

It is nothing surprising that wherever Government professes to act as a matter 
of grace they should often act gracclesaly. The organisations which were suppressed 
at the inauguration of Civil Disobedience campaign have not been all restored to 
fre^om and it is further a matter for deep regret that many of our valued 
co-workers and colleagues are to-day prevented from coming and" participating in 
this gathering by the reason of the various restrictive orders Under Emergency as 
well as Foreigner’s Acts against them not having been withdrawn. That several 
active Congress workers should have thrir liberty of action so rigorously curtaiUni 
is a strong exposure of Government’s plea that these restrietious were only means 
against subversive activities. Govern ment’s instructions arc to utilise every reason- 
able opportunity to curb the freedom movement in India. And the continuance 
of the ban on Ked Shirts and the Hindustani Seva Dul is a standing refutation of 
their profession that they would interfere with organisations only when they tended 
to violence or subversive activities. Both the organisations are integral parts of 
the Congress and if they are stil! not allowed to funeiion it is hecause the Bureau- 
cracy is convinced they arc effective instruments in the cause of non-violent resis- 
tance. The non-removal of the ban is not only an indication of the (government’s 
mind, hut it is also an indirect recognititm by the oppoiunt of the excellent service 
these organisations had rendered during the last struggles. 

Ft. Nehrl’s In<’arceratton 

The fact that Government have not yet rtdeased ail civil disobedience prisoners 
although nearly 0 months have ela])sed since the KUKpension of vSatyngraha also 
gives an insight into the innrr workings of the minds of the authorities. They 
woulJ not let even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to join m in this assembly to-day. 
They would not let him attend even on his ailing wif>*, without imposing irritating 
little-minded time limits. Heavy is the cross the intrepid Pandit had been called 
upon to bear but his is a valiaut heart which no power on earth can crush. The 
sufferings which a resentful bureaucracy heaps upon him only serve to shed addi- 
tional lustre on his radiant persomdity. May his wife be soon restored to health 
and he to freedom. 

While on the question of Government’s treatment of Satyagrahis {let me refer 
to the result of repression in the various provinces and stretch the need for orga- 
nised relief. In Karnatak. Gujrat and United Provinces the peasants and farmers 
have suffered immensely and the Congress will be failing in his duty if it does not 
give the necessary succur to those who in responding to its call have lost their all. 
The Buflerings of Khudai Khidmatgars is unexampled and they too call for relief 
and help. 

Pettifogging authorities 

While great gods at Bimla have been racking their brains to keep isolated all 
the CongiesB forces, the chota gods at Bombay have been doing their bit in heaping 
impediments in the way of holding the Congress session. Our application for the 
temporary use even on payment of rent of the vast and open unused tract of 
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reclaimed vacant land near Ohnrchgate waa turned down. That area waa certeinly 
more convenient being nearer the commercial centre and possessed better facilities 
for transport and other amenities, than this distant outskirts of the City. Though, 
60 far as the ujtnal results are concerned, this could not have and has not made 
any difTeretice, because thousands of patriotic and enthusiastic Indians would always 
cheeriully undertake this annual political pilgrimage, even though the sessions be 
held either on the top of the freezing Himalayas or at the scorching lands-end of 
Cape Comorin. But this insolent rejection of our request by the Government, 
though iosignifi/^anc aod unimportant by itself, still demonstrates tragically our 
helplessuess, impotence and dependence in our own country. That a large tract of 
vacant and unused piece of land, reclaimed at the cost of millions of rate- payers* 
money, cannot be made available for admittedly the greatest, the most representa- 
tive and most popular polit'eal organiba^ion in the country fjr a few days to hold 
its annual plenary session, is a posiuon neither emfying nor adding to our national 
self-respect, particularly when wo are made to reel the additional galling fact, that 
any favourable spot in any part of the country, should be at the disposal of officials 
and their aristocratic friends for their light spores and "'ven harmful gambling 
games. I am sure this helpless condition will awaken the country to the sad 
reality of our situation. 

As contrasted with the obstructive aLt'tu^^e of the Government, the Reception 
Committee acknowledges gratefully the co operation and prompt assistance received 
from all officials of the Bombay Municipality, including the Improvement Trust, 
and the facilities for transport afforded by the Bom&iy Electric Supply and 
Tramways Co., helped cousiaerably to reduce the hardship and inconvenience caused 
by this unreasonable rejection by the Government. 

Fixing of Dates 

Criticism has been levelled in regard to the fixing of dates of the session. Some 
friends believe that this particular time of the year selected for such an important 
session is very unsuitable. The mouth of October is climatically the worst part 
of the year, making both long journeys and camp life rather uncomfortable. Some- 
time after the dates were fixed a request came from certain quarters for postpone- 
ment of the session to a date after the Assembly elections, because they believed 
that this session would interfere with their election campaign. There is no doubt 
there is a good deal of force in both these arguments ; but I would submit for 
your considerations the more weighty reasons that induced the Working Committee 
to fix those particular dates in spite of some inconvenience to certain friends ; 
those of you who attended the Patna A. 1 . C. C. meeting will remember that in 
the resolution for formation of Parliamentary Board a constitutional objection was 
raised from a strong and considerable section of Congressmen that in view of the 
Lahore resolution boycotting the legislatures, the Council-entry programme could 
only be sanctioned by another plenary session of the Congress ; hehcc it was nece- 
ssary to arrange for an open session shortly before the Assembly elections so that 
the resolution about the Parliamentary Board mjght bo endorsed by this session, 
and the Lahore ban against the council-entry could thus be formally aod legally 
removed. 

At a later date when further requests came for postponement after the dates of 
Assembly elections were actually fixed, additional weighty reasons prevailed to 
adhere to these original datas and these requests could not be granted. In view of 
the difference of opinion on the Working Committee’s resolution on the Communal 
Award, it is but fair that an opportunity should be given to all parties including 
dissentients to place their point of view before the session and to obtain a final 
verdict. Pandit Malaviyaji and 8 j. Aney had openly declared their intentions to 
continue their endeavours in this direction till the last, that is, till this plenary 
session, to get the Working Committee’s resolution rescinded. Therefore, it w^ 
necessary and fair that an early opportunity should be given to them before this 
highest authority in the Congress constitution ; otherwise the Cabinet might have 
been charged of attempting to evade that issue and not giving an opportunity of 
facing it in the open session. It is hoped and expected that Panditji, having openly 
Bought aod invited the verdict and justly claimed the right of audience from this 
open Bession, will, as a rigid disciplinarian and one of the oldest Congressmen abide 
by its mandate. These were some of the main considerations that prevailed iu 
fixing these dates. 

SO 
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Demonstrative Effect 

Besides, I believe that this hu^e mass, political gathering, is bound to create a 
great additional demonstrative and propagandist effect, not only in this city and 
Presidency, but ail over the country and the fact that the council-entry proposals 
has obtained the sanction of this plenary session, will by itself, have a great pro- 
pagandist value and is bound to have greater effect on all Congress-minded elec- 
torates in all parts of the country, than any individual or group electioneering 
campaign ; thus far from hindering the election work this early session will certainly 
help the Congress candidates and 1 have no doubt that the country will readily and 
willingly respond to the Congress call and give its whole-hearted support to Con- 
gress candidates. I wish them all success. 

In advancing these arguments I have taken for grant^ that this session will 
endorse the Patna resolution to the formation of the Parliamentary Board. So long 
as Mahatmaji’s blessings to this new Parliamentary venture continues, there is no 
chance or risk of its being successfully challenged from any Congress quarter. 

Congress and Cooncil-entry 

It might be contended that it would be inopportune at this stage on the eve of 
the elections, to reopen the question of council-entry. It would indeed be so if the 
principle of Council-entry was still an issue in dispute. But to-day it is an accepted 
plank in the Congress platform. And no one could think of tearing it out. And 
so it would only be in the fitness of things if the programme of the party is so 
amended as to make it a revolutionary force. 

**Such suggestions and amendments as to details of the programme and policy 
and even in the manifesto would, I respectfully submit, be perfecily Jegitimate and 
within the province of every loyal Congressman because that would be in pursuance 
of and consistent with the Patna decision. 

The CONGRES.S SoctalIvSTS 

In one other aspect the Bimbay session will also b^ considered as unique. This 
is the first session in which an organized political group within the Congress 
makes its appearance with a radically different outlook and fundamentally different 
programme. The Congress Socialist Parly, born only a few mouths ago, has emerged 
with an ambitious programme. Again it is not for me to cnticise or commend 
the policy and programme of this new party. No political prophet can venture to 
foretell its fate in the future but only this much can be said that whether this 
infant will grow into a powerful giant or would succumb untimely would 
entirely depend upon the capacity of their progratntno lo attune itself to the 
National ideal and help in the spetdiei’ attainment of National Freedom. 

AxTirrHE towards States 

The question of policy and attitude towards the Indian States will also engage 
the attention and await disposal by this assembly ; whether the Congress should 
continue the present policy of rdoofr.ess or whether (he demand of the States^ 
subjects to be merged into and identified with the British Indians, should be con- 
ceeded, will be another important issue and will have to be solved by the present 
seeslon. 

Changer in Government’b Attitude 

Coming to the immediate political issue which the Congress will bo called upon 
to tackle, we must first take into consideraiion the changes in the fJovern mentis 
attitude between 1932 and 1934. As soon as it was realised that “unlawful” Con- 
gress had ceased to be aggressive, Whitehall at Simla grew more and more boastful. 
At the commencement of the struggle all they wanted was only that the Congress 
should drop “direct action^’ and that if it did so the reconstruction of Indian 
politics would be proceeded with on the basis of maximum agreement, Tho Con- 
gress knew that the assertion was incorrect. That was why it fought. When the 
fight was on, the Loyalist, the Liberal and the constitutional Nationalists and 
Independents all found fault with the Congress for carrying on a war in the face 
of such a clear declaration. To-day the war is not there. Is the work of political 
reconstruction going on on the basis of maxinium agreement ? Is not the Congress 
by common consent and by hostile testimony the greatest political institution 
Carrying with it maximum popular support ? Is not the new Constitution being hatched 
cb Ignoring and alienating this institution with the maximum popular support t 
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The EagUsh statesman knows his proclamations and professions are false bnt be 
to make them for other reasons than he will care to confess. When our 
Liberals and Moderates know these proclamations and professions to bo false, have 
they also to support them for other reasons than they will care to admit ? Perhaps 
they have. They have been the willing and enthusiastic dupes of Government’s dual 
policy of repression and reforms. 

It is this policy of Eerroision and mock Reforms that will form the issue in 
the coming electi jnj. To buttress repression with ‘popular’ support and to paralyse 
the freedom movement with 'lie opiate of uouncils the bureaucracy depends upon 
time-servers, toadies and self-seekers. Should they secure them ? God wiling, No, 
The Congress is determined that the mockery of these reforms shall be exposed and 
that those weaklings and self-seekerp who would sell their brothers^ birth-right for 
a mess of political pottago could not bo allowed to proceed to the market. Your 
vote in the coming eLction is a vote on this isssue. A vote to a non-Oongressman 
is a power of attorney (o him to sell you and yonr children into perpetual serfdom 
to Britain. It is a jail warrant commuting von to political purgatory. 

Communal Award 

The unity on the C ongress election front has been unhappily disturbed by the 
needless controversy that had ar'se.* ovei ,Iio Communal Award. The Working 
Committee has sternly set iti face against evtry attempt to prejudice its decision 
refusing to discuss the Award, as it is pledged to National solution of the problem. 
The Working Commiltof* would not be bullied into any situation which could be 
interpreted by intercstod communities as an admission of the jnstness of their 
mis-conccived domancls. Viewed from the strictly national point of view there is 
nothing like a communal claim. Whenever there has been a dynamic programme, 
engaging the attention of the entire nation these false claims have never had a 
tearing. When the call came to join the colours in the fight for freedom no 
soldier joined the ranks on the basis of his caste, creed or community. Wherever 
there has been an opportunity for service willing workers have come forward from 
every communiny. 

A Happy Example 

Our own Reception Committee furnishes a happy example. Without any re- 
servations or safegurds, by a pure and simple process of free voting and unham- 
pered election, the results achieved have proved more satisfactory than could have 
been achieved by any elaborate, complicated means of claims adjustments on a 
communal basis. The representation in our Reception Committee has by such 
natural process been adjusted almost in proportion to the numerical strength of 
each community. To those who charged the Congress with communalist tendencies, I 
ofTcr my own instance, as a living, forceful and convincing refutation of that base- 
less charge. Though 1 am a member of the Bmallest community in the country, 
still purely by strength of non-conimunal votes, I have always topped the polls 
not only in Congress election but also in the election to the Corporation and 
the Council. The fact that I have been elected Chairman of the Reception Commi- 
ttee is a complete vindication of the Congress position. Again, although the offices 
in the Committee arc distributed purely according to merits, without reference to 
major or minor communities there is a Mahommadan General Secretary in entire 
charge of the whole Nagar arrangements. The office of the G. O. O,, 
a position of great responsibility and trust, is entrusted by unanimous 
choice to another nationalist member of the same community. In the same 
way, Viee-Chairmaiiships and other offices and memberships of various sub-commit- 
tees are found to be distributed among various committees aud even sects. Such 
recent examples are indeed encouraging and ought to inspire confidence in us all. 
That this problem is capable of a satisfactory solution by us provided we act in a 
proper national spirit and do not allow any outside agency to meddle with our 
domestic affairs. 

Need for Unity 

The differences of opinion over the communal Award have been unfortunately 
pushed to such a degree as to result in the formation of a distinct anti-award group. 
The step that Pandit Malaviya and Si, Aney have taken has caused some mbilation 
in the ranks of our opponent s, but their joy is bound to be short lived. Panditji’s 
intentions are to bring the Award for the open verdict and the Nation Qonfi- 
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dentaly trust that he and his colle^ues wilt abide by the Ooup^ress verdict* whatever 
it mi^ht be. However, no one can realise to-day more fully than Panditji the ne^ 
for unity on the Oonp^ress ranks. 

Whatever the differences, howsoever stron^jf the personal sentiments or even 
ronecientious objections, all should bo subordinated to the final national tribunal. 
Here must end all disscntiqns and bickerings. Thenceforward stern discipline and 
loyal devotion should step in. Any opposition to the final verdict would certainly 
reserve the appellation of rebellion ap^ainst the parent body. 

Oyer-shadowing the political questions that will come up for discussion before 

J jTou is the situation created by Muhatmaji’s decision to retire from active Congresa 
eadership. The announcement has come as a shock to the entire country. It is a 
matter of some consolation that he has postponed the final withdrawal till after the 
present session had met. I am sure, I am expressing the views and senti- 
ments of all of you present here as well as the citizens of llorabay when 1 tender 
to him our grateful thanks for the consideration he has displayed to the feelings of 
his numerous friends, colleagues and followers. The statements that he has issued 
and the course of action that he has chalked out for himself demonstrates the 
magnanimity and the utter stficssness of this noble soul and his undoubted democra- 
tic convictions. Both with a view to avoid the seiise of oppression which his tower- 
ing personality imposes on colleagues and workers and also to find relief for himself 
for a similar feeling he has, after due deliberation, decided upon this course. Hia 
main object in taking this step would appear to be to encourage fearless thinking 
and independent judgment in Congress circles. 

He realises that the intelligentsia has grown highly critical of his policy and pro- 
gramme but arc foeling helpless to chalk out a definite line for themselves. As an 
excuse for this helplessness they were pleading the strength of his individual per- 
sonality and the hold he had over the mass mind. His v^hinlary withdrawal is 
meant to remove all embarrassment to his followers. His critics will be given a fair 
field. The period of retirement will be to him a period of personal purification and 
a preparation for a mightier endeavour. 

The Congress will no doubt miss the vigour of his inspiration snd the masBCB 
will miss the light to which they had eagerly learnt to look all these 15 years. But 
behind all this fear lies the certain hope that all such withdrawal could only be 
temporary. With an ideal pitched to Freedom, with a life dedicated to service, 
Gandhiji cannot in any accepted sense of the world retire. Inside or outside the 
Congress he will be the living challenge to all oppre'ssion and tyranny and the 
guiding star to every votery of freedom. 

Closely entwined with the question of leadership lies the question of future 
programme. To every soldier of freedom the programme can only be a struggle or 
a preparation for a struggh*. The prt'paraiion for the lu'xt struggle is our next 
programme. The attainment of Complete Xational Indepcndniee is our unalterable 
objective. The adoption of peaceful means of renisfcnce is our unalterable means. 
And as our objective is clear and our faith unshaken I am confident that suitable 
fresh tactics would soon be evolvtd leading to a new endeavour. This is the hour 
not of restiij^g but of plauning—plauning not for a tactical triumph but for an 
enduring achievement. Xu the plaiiniug every devoted soo of the Motherland has a 
In® Congressmen, the Congress I*arliameriiarian, the CongresH Nationalist 
Congress hocialist have all to sit together and to dtvise the new means 
of furthering freedom s cause. Each plan and each activity must be judged by 
only one test, its capacity to develop the na.iou’s strength to assert her uigoity 
to claim her rights and to regain her freedom. » 


A Hard Task 

Now a word about ourselves. The arrangements for the holding of the Con- 
gress session constitute no easy task, Bombay had to take the work up at a verv 
short notice An unusually heavy rnon^oon which lasted later than the usual periS 
prevented the work of construction being taken on hand earlier. A petty-minded 
Government compelled the Reception Oom!L..i,.c to resort to chose an out of the 
way place for constructing the pandal and other camps. The monsoon has beSa 

additional handicap on 
who had (0 race against time. Ihe economic depression whicn the 
city has been feeling in a more and more acute form made it difficult for the 
merchants and the professional classes to contribute generously to the coffers of the 
Beception Committee. The country is generally suffering from a feeling of exba^ 
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tIoD follovinc 8 period of protracted political etrngde and it had ita ahare in 
adding to the difficulties of the Beception Committee out quiet and steady woric 
surmounted all those obstacles and the desire of all workers to make this under- 
taking a grand aiid unique success so as to redound to the credit of both Congress 
and the City has b'^en Auliilled. At various stages since the formation of our Com- 
mittee difference of opinion and disagreements on smaller and bigger issues came 
to be evident and it was on^y the devotion of the workers to the Congress 
and their high sense of duty which enabled the work to be carried on uniuterrupt^ly. 
A splendid spirit of accommodation and stern sense of discipline bad rendered co- 
operation easy and fruitfu\ . , , , , . 

The construction of the Abdul Gaffar Nagar reminds one of the fairy tales ^ in 
which cities sprang almost over-nignt thrown up by the genii. ® 

transformation in real life Las only beei made possible by the powerful hold wni^ 
the Congress exercises over the public mind. Merchants, Engineers, artisans, work- 
men, all vied with each other ia co-operating for the success of the arrangement. 
It would be invidious for me to mention names where everyone has worked witn 
such whole hearted devotion. To each worker from the humble volunteer errand 
boy to the construction board Lod the Secretaries responsible for the work ot pe 
various departments I would pub!icly tender thanks on behalf of the Reception 
Committee and you all. _ . _ , 

While I can claim on behalf of the Tlec^'ption Committee that we have made 
every effort to secure the utmost convenience of visitors and delegates, 1 am con- 
scious that there still might be several drawbacks in the arrangements that we 
have made. I have alieady referred to the difficulties agHiust which we have to 
contend. I must confess that- in spite of Ov.r desire and our earnest 
we have not come up to the high standard that, you will always expect of a L^ity like 
Bombay. For such manifest failings and shortcomings the Reception Committ^ 
expect to be excused. Nothing remains for mo to add but to express the wisn 
that your stay in this Nagar may be happy and pleasant. u nit 

May the just and benevolent Providence guide us in our onward march. May 
He vouchsafe to us the vision to see correctly and the strength to persevere steadily. 
In IPs ordering of progress He tempers every movement both in the beat 01 victory 
and the cold of defeat. And where the metal is true He Btamps it with enduring 
achievement. Friends, I have done. 


Rajendra Babuls Presidential Speech 

Bahu Rajendra Prasad^ President of the 48th scBbion of the Indian National 
Congress delivered the following address 

Brothers and Sisters, , * 

We are meeting after three years and a half of strenuous work and suffering. 
The country has bad the misfortune of losing the guidance and mature judgment 
of a veteran worker like Dr. Annie Besant, whose life and work have been a 
source of inspiration to thousands. It has further bad the misfortune of losing 
another veteran patriot in Sir Sankaian Nair and a valiant nationalist in Mr. 
8yed Hasan Imam, who 16 years ago, guided the deliberations of a special session 
of the Congress in the very city. The passing away of that uncompromising cham- 
pion of our liberties, whether in or out of the Bpeakcr’s chair, Vitbalbhai Patel 
leaves a gap, which will be well-nigh impossible to fill. To many ot us, the prema- 
ture death of Deehapriya Jatindra Mohan 8en-Gupta was a personal calamity. In 
Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar the country has lost. not only a distinguished journhst 
but also a constitutional lawyer, whose knowledge was frequently requisitioned. 

Let me also remind you of the one, who is behind prison bars and who re- 
presents more than any one else the flower of the youth of our country and whose 
ardent spirit is undaunted by national set-backs or domestic anxieties. To 
Jawaharlal Nehru, our heartiest greetings and sympathy. Our thought also must 
go to the sturdy fighter, Subhas Chandra Bose, now in a foreign land. Nor may 
we forget all those who, though unknown, have suffered or are atill suffering for 
the sake of the country. , . j 

To those servants of the nation, known and unknown, who have passea 
away we offer our homage. 

You have called roe to preside over the Congress at a very difficult ana criticm 
time. It will be natural on your part to expect me to carry on the relational work 
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till the next eeB&ion of the Congress. I confess, I feel overwhelmed by the 
treoiendone responsibilily that the position carries with it. I would have been 
happy to be left alone to work in roy own humble way in my corner of the 
country, but the nation’s call may not be disobeyed aud I am here at your service. 

I am funy conscious of my limitations, and I nave sense enough to know that 
this signal mark of confidence is not meant as a personal tribute, but is only a token 
of apppciation of the little contribution that my poor province has been able to 
make during the recent struggle and of the sympathy which it has been its good 
fortune to receive in such ample measure in its recent unprecedented calamity. It 
rests, however, with you to help me by your unstinted support and co-operation 
to carry on the diflicult duties you have entrusted to me, 

SUFFEKINGS OF BiHAR 

Coming as I do from a province which, during tht last ten months or so, has 
been particularly selected as the victim of Nature’s wrath, I desire to convey my 
heartfelt thanks to the country, which has shown practical sympathy with the 
people stricken by phenomenal earthquake followed by huge floods. The response, 
which has come from all quarters and from all classes of people, inhabiting this 
vast country and from Indians abroad, and from foreigners shows conclusively that 
if the disaster was unprecedented in its magnitude, the sympathy and fellow-ieeling 
U evoked was equally unparalleled. There have been disasters in the past, which 
though not so vast in extent, were sMil some of the greatest recorded in history, 
and yet the country was never before roused to such a pitch of active sympathy. 
As the national feeling has grown and pervade'd the country at large, the wail of 
people in a corner of Northern India has resounded and re-echoed from one end 
drawn out not only cash but tears and personal service. As the 
Bihar Central Relief Committee said in one of its early statements : “Out of the 
great tragedy that has overwhelmed Bihar and taken its heavy toll of death and 
destruction and sorrow, some enduring good has come in the shape of a united 
nation joined together in a common sorrow and common etlbrt to overcome it, 
having faith in each other and forgetting the petty differences that seemed so 
trivial ID the face of a mighty disaster.” 


Recknt Hi.story 

The Congress movement has passed through various phases during the last 
fifty years of its existence. One would feel limpted to take u birds-eye-vKw of its 
hope and aspirations, its wcakncsscB and failures, its succtssrH and triumphs. But 
I would resist that temptatioi; except in so far as recent bisiory may bo ntce'ssary 
to elucidate the present and enable us to lay out a programme 'for the future. 

• ifi recalled that the last regular Bcsfiion of the Congn sH was held at Karachi 

in March 19dl. soon after the.* C-»aiidbi-ir win l^act. Jt wa.s much to be hoped that 
that Pact would open a way to pcrmaneiit peace between Britain and India but 
that was not to be. Now that Civil JJisi^bedn nee li:>8 been suspended it wtuild bo 
useless to go into a detailed i xaiiiinaiion of the circumstances, which forced the 
hands of the (’ongress to re-start C'jvil Disobcdienct* ufur Mahutma-ftandhi's return 
from the Cecond Round Table ('onftrence. ] would eonieiii mv’^tlf bv stating that 
at every step the object of the authors of the Patt was frustrated by the officials 
who W’cre in charge of affairs and had to give effect to its provisions. Rord Jrwin 
had retired. Ixird Wiilingdon had come in and there was undisguised resentment 
in official circles at what was regaidcd as a surrendfr on the |>art of Rord Irwin, 

and the moment he was away from the scene, a complete change in the (Govern- 

ment ijohcy came about and preparations were set afoot to take the Congress by 
surprise as soon as the Round Table Conference was over. Jt was known the 

Government could not afford, and did not attend to accept the demands of iho 
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CotigreBs. Lveiita in England bIbo proved favourable to this Bchtrae of things. The 
Labour Goverunjcnt had resigned. The National (lovcTiinient with a big Conset* 
vative majority was formed and the whole , olicy of I.«rd Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn was rcvrersed. When Mahatma Gandhi returned from England be found 
himself faced with a situation which seemed to have been very carefully and 
meticulously prepar^. An excuse was found in what was wrongly described and 

Advertised as a in TT.vl»..rl 0 .,.^...:. . t. 


advertised as a No-Kent Campaign in the United Provinces, but which was realW 

Bfitotiaiions, which had been 
going ou between the Government on the one side and the Congress leaders on the 
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other, to secure a settlement on an equitable basis on the very serious question 
of remission or suspension of rent on purely r^onomic grundos* which had become 
necessary on account of unprecedented economic depression. Pandit Jawaharlai 
Nehru, Mr. Sherwani and Mr. Tandon were arrested just two days before Mahatma 
Gandhi's arrival a d khan Abdul Qalfar Khan with some of his colleagues was 
made a prisoner under an old Regulation. Bengal had already been selected for 
special treatment and a number of most drastic Ordinances had been promulgated. 
They were followed by equally drastic Ordinances for the United Provinces and 
the Frontier. On his voyage, Mrhatma Gandhi had been issuing statements oderiog 
co-o|)eration but on landing he came to know of the removal, by arrest ana 
imprisonment, of valued colleagues and the promulgation of the Ordinances in the 
United Provinces and the Frontier; yet he offered, on behalf of the Working 
Committee, to intervene and if possible, 4.0 bring abobt a settlement and applied to 
the yiceroy for an interview, which was unceremoniously rejected except under 
condition that the questions relating to Bengal, the U. P. and th'* Frontier would 
not be subjects of aiscussion. The interview having been rejected, Mahatma Gandhi 
had no option but to advise the Working Committee 10 be prepared for the revival 
of Civil Disobedience. But he made a last moment attempt and sent a second 
long telegram begging again for an unconditional in<^erview failing which ho thought 
it his duty to inform the Viceroy thaJ the Wor'^ing Committee would have to resort 
to Civil Disobedience. Reply came tO this last moment request in the form of 
warrants of arrest for himself, the Congress Presideut, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
and other prominent Congressmen throughout the country. 

The Congress was taken unawares ana the Government expected that they would 
be able to crush the whole movement within a fortnight. In spite of want of pre- 
paration, in spite of sudden removal of all the prominent Congress workers tbrongh- 
out the country within a few days to prison, when they were not able to give 
instructions to their followers as to how to organise the campaign, it must be said 
to the credit of the nation that the lead, which had been given by the Working 
Committee, was faithfully and spontaneously followed. Thousands again courtea 
imprisonment, batbi' charges, firings, heavy fines, confiscation of property, and 
beatings on extensive scale. 

The Course of Repression 

The movement was not crushed and went on for months and months without a 
break to the bewilderment of officials, who had hoped to crush it in a few days 
Special sessions of the Congress were held at Delhi and at Calcutta amidst arrests 
and ‘lathi' charges and in spite of the vigilance of the police, who had concentrated, 
upon preventing them. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of this repression beyond stating that a bare 
summary of the provisions of the various ordinances most of which were later con- 
verted into acts by obliging Legislatures will show how drastic they were in 
character and comprehensive iu scope. The courts were ousted from jurisdiction 
and the Executive armed with large powers. The press was muzzled. New offences 
were created and in some cases collective and vicarious punishments laid down. 
To these must be added numerous laws enacted for Bengal, particularly apparently 
to meet what is described as the terrorist menace, but resulting not in a few cases 
in a complete suspension of all political activities of a .progressive type lest their 
sponsors should incur the wrath and the penalty of the all powerful 0 . 1 . D, 

Now, the Congress has never concealed its view regarding the terrorist move- 
ment. It has condemned without hesitation and iu an unequivocal language all 
terrorist outrages and under the great iiifiuence of Mahatma Gandhi has done all it 
could to create an atmosphere against the cult of terrorism. But at every step, it 
has felt hampered by the fact that impatient enthusiasts, who take to this wrong 
method, cannot effectively be approached by public opinion on account of the stiff- 
ness of the Government attitude and its all pervading blasting suspicion of the 
motives of even those, who are its supporters and helpers in this respect. 

Apart from other considerations, the Congress condemns terrorism because it 
hampers the country’s progress and tends to create forces which will le^ to 
further disruption and trouble and because it is essentially wrong and un-Indian, 
But these young men cannot be weaned from it by the equally indefensible method 
of unadulterateS represssion. 
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Economic Depeession 

The country has beeu paBsing throujgh a period of deep economic depression* 
which has been intensified by the (iovernmout policy of managing Indian aftairs 
in the interests not of India but of Great Britain. The past few years have seen 
great distress of the peasantry unable to pay the heavy land revenue and rent 
and suffering great privations. They have witnessed curtailment of expenditure of 
nation*building departments, great slump in industry, export of more than 200 
crores of distress gold, dislocation of trade and a tromendoas increase in nnemploy- 
meat the extent of which even in the best of normal years the British Government 
have never dared to ascertain owing to its vastness. Those years have been remark- 
able for heavy additions to the so>called public Dv^bt of India and the burdens of 
the already overtaxed taxpayer and the poverty-stricken population for carrying on 
an extravagant and lop-heavy administration and partly for suppressing and 
crushing the movement for freedom. 

The Ottawa Pact 

The Oitawa Pact, which has been condemned with one voice by the best-informed 
opinion in the country as being deirimeutal to the best interests of India, and 
particularly of the masses of agnculturtsis, was ratified. Its working has proved 
that the apprehensions of its critics were well-founded. It has successfully tied 
India to the chariot wheels of the British policy of Imperial preference. 

Indians Abroad 

The position of our countrymen abroad gives no ground for satisfaction. Their 
treatment in the colonies of the British Empire has been a loug-standiug cause of 
just grievance and has influenced not a little the change in our outlook and opinion 
in favour of complete independence. One after another, Indians settled in these 
colonies and protectorates are being deprived of their inherent rights to which 
they are entitled by virtue of their long association, service and contribution to 
the prosperity of these colonies. They have, in fact, been instrumental in many 
cases in building up these colonies and many have been born in ihcm and have 
their homes without any other in the world, fine scheme after another is devised 
to get nd of them after they are no more needed, and although it is some consola- 
tion to know that the scheme of assisted repatnatiou has been given up, it is 
also to be noted that no place is found m the vast British Empire where they can 
live and settle with the same full rights to land and citizenship as others have in 
India. The latest application of this policy of squeezing out Indians is report^ 
from Zanzibar where in spite of the best of relations which Indians have mainiained 
for generations with the {Suiian and his subjecis, ordinances have been hurriedly 
passed which deprive them of the tights of acquiring land. The discrimination 
against Indians becomes tiagraut when we know that this restriction does not extend 
to the new arrivals fiom Arabia. 

There is nothing surprising in all this when we know that Indians do not enjoy 
even elementary rights of citizenship in iheir own country and which even the pro- 
posed constitutional reforms arc not going to confer on them. 

We can only give this assurance to our countrymen abroad that as our position 
at home improves their position will also automatically improve. In this connec- 
tion it is impossible not to mention with gratitude the great name of Dinabandhu 
C, F. Andrews, who has been frequently gomg to Africa to render such heiu a« 
has been possible for him to render. ^ 

The Dual Policy 

The Government policy, which was enunciated by Lord Irwin towards the end 
of 1929 announcing the convening of the Hound Table Conference, has alwaya 
had a double aspect which has been emphasised more than once by Lord Willing- 
don’s Government. It has been claimed by the Government that this double policy, 
on the one hand, aims at advancing cousurutionai reforms, and on the other, seeas 
to suppress what the Government considers to be subversive and revolutionary 
movements. In pursuance of the first, it is claimed that the Round Table Oon- 
ferenoe has lieeu convened and proposals have been framed as a result of consulta- 
tion with Indians and that a Joint Parliamentary Committee is considering them, 
^ese proposals are known as the White Paper, In pursuance of the second, the 
Government has thought it necessary to suppress the Civil Disobedience movement 
^ith a heavy hand, 
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To IndUns it seems that the second policy has not only been mnoh mon in 
€Viaeno6^ and has oaus^ untold BufTering to ni mo^rless people, but is responsibid 
for the iseoing ol ordinances and the enactment of laws which have taken away 
even the oxiioary rights of citizenship and laid down drastic penalties and sup- 
pressed not only what may be regarded as subversive movements, but effeotiveiy 
prevented perfectly constimtional agitation also. 

The reform side of the p >ljcy has succeeded only in feeding credulous people on 
hopes of something ;^hich may not come We have, undoubtedly, had three Bound 
Table Conferences, OOiomittees a .d Sub^Oommiltees “ad infinitum’’ and prolonged 
enquiry by a Joint Parl'amentary Committee. It has dragged in some form or 
other Its interminable investigations for six or seven long years. It is yet to be 
seen if this long labour is going to produce anything acceptable even to the most 
moderate opinion to the country. 

The White Paper 

The White Paper has been condcniued by almost unanimous public opinion in 
India as highly disappointing and unsatisfactory. And, of course, it does not in 
any way fulfil the requirements of the Congress, which has declared for indepen- 
dence meaning and including complete contro’ over the Army, the Finances, the 
foreign relations and the internal adm mstralio* of the country. The White Paper 
is nothing if it is not a negation of aU these item-? and if it does not bar even a 
gradual progress towards any of them. In view of the fact that very serious efforts 
are being made in England to whittle down even the White Paper proposals and 
that even Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Leader of the Labour Party, is unable to 
concede anything in the nature of even diluted seif-determination to India, it may 
seem out of place for me to devote any time to its detailed criticism. 

But inasmuch as the White Paper proposals are the result of long and expensive 
consultations find are undergoing detailed examination by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and have been put forward in justification of the Government policy of 
advancing constitutional reforms, I take leave to point out that the proposals of 
the White Paper do not take ua anywhere near what our moderate country aim 
at viz,, Dominion Status, not to speak of complete independence which is the 
Congress goal. In fact, they take the country in some respects in the opposite 
direction and leave it in a position constitutionally worse than that now occupied 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms. 

I will judge the White Paper proposals in the light of four teats, namely, (p 
How far the proposed new legislatures will be repceaentative of the nation ; (2) 
How far the powers alleged to be tranaferro-l to popular control are real In the 
Centre and the Provinces ; (B) What the Powers proposed to be transferred in 
regard to the Finances are, and what additional burdens India will have to bear 
for the new constitution, and (4) whether the proposed constitution contains within 
itself any elements of growth and development. 


I. Composition of the Federal Legislature 

It is sought to replace the block of officials and non-offitials nominated by the 
Government by nominess of Indian States, joining the Federation. The nominated 
officials and non-officials of British India cannot be said to be amenable to popular 
opinion but they have certainly a wider outlook and arc more in contact with 
public opinion than any iiomiaeo of a State could be. They also feel a sense of 
responsibility even though it is to the British Government and not to the people 
of India. Will the State nominees have any information about or acquaintance with 
events happening in British India from which the States have been in a way kept 
segregateu ? 

The only effect of the replacement of the nominated block by States nominees 
will be a tightening of the British control coupled with traditions of a more 
autocratic rule and greater disregard of popular wishes than we are accustomed 
to in British India and which these nominees will bring with themselves. 

But apart from its bearing the character of a nominated block it will also 
be a large block numerically. Under the Montague Reforms out of 145 members of 
the Assembly 40 or 27*5 percent are nominated if we exclude the Member for Berar 
who for practical purposes is an elected member ; under the White Paper proposals 
out of a house of 375 no less than 125 or 33.3 per cent are nominated by the 
States— 'UQ increase in the nominated element of 6 per cent. When we look at the 
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compositioo of the elected element in the Federal Assembly we find that separate 
electorates hare not only been retained but considerably extended and the 
number of those generally expected to side with the British and the Gorernor* 
General considerably increased. I belieref in the place of 41 out of 104 or^ 39 
per cent being returned by separate electorates under the existing constitution, 
we shall hare 103 out of 250 or 43 per cent returned by separate electorate under 
the White Paper scheme. Thus, there can be hardly any doubt that the White 
Paper Federal Assembly will be a less progressive and more autocraticaIl;|^ inclined 
body than the present Assembly. It is unnecessary to go into the constitution of 
the Second Chamber which is bound to be less progressire than the popular 
house. In a joint session which is provided for, the nominated element will oe as 
much as 235 out of 636 or 37 per cent, and a motion of no confidence in connection 
with a subject relating to Britan India against a British Indian minister can never 
secure a two-thirds majority if the State nominees chose to maintain the 
ministry. 

In the provinces the nominated block is done away with, but several provinces 
like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces are going to be saddled 
in its place with a Second Ohamber and if the trend of opinion as it is developing 
in England gives any indication, other provinces are probably going to follow 
suit under the advice of the Joint Parliamentry Committee. 

Whatever justification there may be for a Second Chamber in the Federal 
Legislature, there is none whatever for it in a subordinate legislature like that of 
the provinces. Besides, there is no justification for the extra expenditure involved 
in setting up and maintaining these Second Chambers. Nor does the experience 
of the working of the Mon i ford Reforms lend any support in their favour even 
in the provinces, which may be said to bo radical or very progressive. 

II. PowEKS Claimed to be Tranbperked 

Now, no constitution can be said to confer Self-Government or responsible 
Government or Dominion Status, much less complete independence, which reserves 
to the Govern or- General and refuses to transfer to ministers under tbe control of 
a popular legislature, the administration of Defence, Foreign Afiairs snd Ecclesias- 
tical Departments. But leaving this alone, which the White Paper frankly reserves, 
let ns consider the Departments it professes to transfer. In regard to these also, 
it is clearly laid down that the Governor-General will not be guldtd by the advice 
of Ministers, if so to be guided would infringe on what are called the Reserve 
Departments, his special responsibilities and I may add also his discretionary 
powers. These are couched in such general terms that there are hardly any 
measures which the Governor-General could not hold up or prevent if ho considered 
it necessary to do so, in his wisdom, which will be the final arbiter in the matter. 
These special responsibilities are so vague and widespr(‘ad that <hey may be said to 
pervade all departments. 

It is not inconceivable that the most innocent action taken by a minister not in 
favour with the Governor-General or the Governor and in this respect the powers 
of both are identical for all practical purposes within their respective spheres, could 
easily be regarded as infringing upon his social responsibility in respect of one or 
other of the seven heads into which it is divided. The much advertised autonomy 
of the Provinces really gives more autonomy to the Governor than to the people 
or to the minister and enables tbe Governor-General to have his orders executed 
in spite of the ministers even when they may happen to deal with a matter falling 
within the scope of the latter if only the Governor or Governor-General decides 
that it infringes on the special responsibility of the one or the other. 

Special Responsibilities 

Special responsibilities are laid down under seven heads for the Governor- 
General. They are (1) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquility 
of India or any part thereof ; (II) the safe-guarding of the financial responsibility 
and credit of the Federation ; (HI) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities ; (XV) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any 
right provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate rights ; (V) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; (VI) the pro- 
tection of the rights of Indian States : and (VXI) any matter which affects the 
admioiatration of any department under the direction and control of the Governor- 
General, the Governor- Genera! being empowered in each case to determine whetb^ 
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My speoiid teBponsibility is iavoWed in any given oironmatanoe. The same, powers 
ate ^iven ‘mutatis mutaodia’ to tbo GoverDC” ia so far as they are applicable^ to 
proyinces. The drtit practically takes away with one haod what it purports to give 
with the other ; law and orde** thoagh said to be transferred in the provinces are 
thus fcept quite saL within the double lock of special responsibility of the Governor'^ 
General and the Governor. The elasticity of this phrase is quite well-known in 
this country and I am uainf^ no language of exaggeration if I say that It is mere 
camouflage and a fraud to say that law and order are being transferred when the 
special responsibiuty in this resp3ct is reserved in the wide and all pervasive terms 
as is done under the White Paper proposal. As regards the second, admit- 
tedly definition of this responsibUitv ia drawn in wide terms and enables the 
Governor-General to step in whenever any proposal of the minister regarding 
budgetting or borrowing is considered by him as prejudicing or endangering 
India’s credit in the money market of the world. Past experience has shown that 
financial stability and credit uf Ind'a are synonymous wich British profit at the 
expense of India, and British interests have been served so ofi.en and so brazen- 
facedly in the nnma of India’s stability and credit that no Indian is likely to be 
deceived by words which connote more than their ordinary dictionary meaning. 
The entire currency and eachaugs pvfiicy of the Government is said to be dictate 
by these considerations and wo know it to ^>ur cost how a stroke of the pen or an 
apparently innocent notification of the Government has the effect of transferring 
crores from the hands oi Indians to those of the British without the former 
realising it. The third will, of course, come every handy in turning many an 
awkward corner. 

^ Our Muslim brethren and others who are in a minority are apt to run away 
with the idea :hat the British Government is reserving special responsibility to 
safeguard their interest. Really speaking, if there is anything more calculated than 
another to keep all the communities warring with each other, it is this. Besides, 
it is a delusion to think that the safeguards are devised to serve any of the Indian 
minorities. They will find its actual working that after all, in all matters of moment, 
it is not they who are meant, but the small microscopic minority of those birds 
Oi passage, who come from thousands of miles and make hay while the sun shines 
and then disappear in the evening of their days to enjoy the fruits in their native 
land again. 

The fourth destroys whatever is yet left of autonomy. We shalU indeed, be 
masters in our own house without having the power to order our servants about 
to whom we shall be bound to pay their unbearably high salaries, guarantee 
their pen -.ions and leaves and promotion and what not. It will be easy enough 
for these so-called civil servants to set at naught not only the policy, decisions 
and orders of their so-called superiors, the ministers but to create deadlocks, which 
will be set down to the discredit of Indians who will be branded as incompetent 
and inexperienced ministers to whom it was a mistake, it will be said, to transfer 
powers. 

Commercial Discrimination 

Id the name of preventing commercial discrimination against the British, it Is 
really ensured that the Indian should be discriminated against in the future as he 
has been in the past. It must be the experience of all businessmen who have any- 
thing to do with the Government and they cannot move an inch without coming 
across the Government in some form or another how at every step they have to 
face situations which a Britisher here has not to face. Go to the coal-fields. They 
will tell you how it is difficult for an Indian colliery owner to get a railway siding 
to his colliery, how it is difficult for him to get wagons and how the Indian is 
every day discriminated against in practice. I am not mentioning how it has been 
possible for a few British concerns to get leases of practically the whole area with 
the best seams of coal and how Indians have to be content with second and third 
class collieries and even these they get with difficulty. I am not forgetting that 
colliery lands are largely owned by Indians. We know how these things are managed| 
specially when the owner happens to be the award of court. The manipulation of 
railway freight offers an easy handle. When I was looking after the affairs of the 
All-India Spinners’ Association in my province I calculated some years ago that 
the cost of transport of cotton from Sewan (in the district of Saran where cotton 
is largely grown) to Madhubani in the district of Darbhanga where we produce ^ our 
best and largest quantity of Khadi, both the districts being within the same division 
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of Tirhut under a Commissioner, was the same aa that of transporting cotton from 
Bombay to Japan and bring back the cloth made of that cotton to Bombay. I do 
not know if there has been a change in this respect recently. Similarly, I was told 
that the cost of transporting coal from South Africa to Indian cotton-mills was the 
same as that of transporting it from the coahhclds of Bihar to the same mills, I 
am mentioning these few illustrations and they can bo multiplied to show how in 
the past the whole policy of the Government of India has been regulated with an 
eye not to the benefit of Indians but of foreiguors, and if by any chance any 
minister has the temerity to try to be just he will at once be held up as discrimi- 
nating against the Britisher and the Governor-General or the Governor will have 
no difficulty in invoking his special responsibility for perpetuating the injustice* 

As regards the Indian States, we have already had illastrntions how activities of 
their subjects in favour of constitutional reforms can be throttled and the special 
responsibility of the Governor-General or the Governor in this respect will be used 
for preventing the virus of democracy from spreading into these States. 

So ranch for spt^cial responsibilities. The discretionary powers of the Governor- 
General and the Governors are of a most drastic kind. 

Under the existing constiiutiou, the Governor has the power of certification and 
veto, but under the proposal embodied in the White Paper, ho can also send 
message to the legislature not to proceed with a certain measure of legislation M 
also to proceed in a certain way ; not to pass certain laws as also to pass certain 
others or that a particular measure must be passed by a particular date and in the 
event of the legislature refusing or failing to obey his command, it will become a 
Goyernor-Generars or Governor’s Act which will have the force of an Act of legisla- 
ture without having the odium attached to the name of “ordinance’^ and without 
the fetters of a limited duration, which an ordinance has. These proposals place 
India under a virtual dictatorship. 

Mr. Churchill described the position admirably in another context : 

**The Viceroy or Governor-General was armed with ail the powers of a Hitler 
or a Mussolini. By a stroke of pen ho could scatter the constitution and decree 
any law to be passed or martial law, which was no law at all. Of all these ho 
was the sole judge. tSuch a functionary was a dictator and he had a very powerful 
army.’^ 

All this power is given not only to the Governor-General but even to Provincial 
Governors, who are, for the first time, to be invested with powers to pass ordinances 
and Governor’s Acts and all other powers within their spheres which the Governor- 
General possesses in respect of the country as a whole. 

The White Paper proposals further take away certain powers which are now 
possessed by the Assembly in however attenuated a form they may be. Thus, a 
discussion of the Railway budget used to furnish an opfiortunity for the ventila- 
tion of grievance in connection with railway adininistraiion. Paulways could now 
be discussed and voted upon by the (Neutral legislature but the creation of the 
proposed statutory railway authority wow Id have the eff’wt of precluding the future 
Government and Icgiskiure from making any effective criticism of any matter 
transferrred to the authority. That this is not a uegbg.ble matter is apparent from 
the fact that the Railways have some 800 crores invested in them and are very 
largely national concerns already. In where they are nut so they are soon passing 
into the hands of the f:5tate. 

III. Finance 

(3) When we come to consider the question of finance, the illusory nature of the 
so-called reform becomes still more apparent. It has been calculated that 80 per 
cent, of the Central revenue in the Central Government wil be eaten up by army 
expenditure. Debt service, guaranteed pays, pension and allowances, which will be 
outside the vote of the Afisembly, and the remaining 20 per cent with which alone 
the Minister, supposed to be responsible to the legislature could play would be 
subject to a vote of the upper chamber wLich could bring it, before a joint session 
of both Chambers for final determination. Farther, if the Governor-General regards 
the demand for grants by the Minister under any head inadequate for the discharge 
of his special responsibility, he may include any additional amount which ne 
regards necessary for the discharge of such y>ecial responsibility and the legislature 
will not be at lioturty to vote on the same. Thus it is apparent that the control 
of the ministry over the public purse is practically nil in the Centre. 
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Ooniideriog the proposals from the point of view of the harden imposed on 
the country it has been said on high authority that the introductjon Of proviucia! 
autonom^r will Involve an annual expenditure of 6;^ to 8 crores andT that of 
responsibility in the centre another 2 crorcs every year. 

In a country whioh is admittedly the poorest in the world where the cost of 
administration is top-heavy and certainly out of all proportion to the income per 
capita of the population under it, any addition to the already unbearable burden 
cannot but be regarded with the greatest misgiving, and no responsible person can 
easily reconcile himficif to this additional burden as a price for reforms so illusory, 
BO retrograde and so cal ulated to perpetuate and tighten the stranglehold on the 
country. 

IV, rFTOaE IN THE AlB 

There 5s no provision for any automatic growth or development in the consti- 
tution. Everything does and will continue to depend on the sweat will and pleasure 
of the British Parliament. There is no pretence et self-determination and even the 
Federation which is to come after fulfilment of so many conditions precedent can 
come only after a second vote of the! Houses of Parliament. 

And what is this federation ? It is a kind oi federation which has no parallel 
in history. In it the rulers of one-third uf India will be called in to counteract 
through their nominees the progressive elecled elements of the remaining two- 
thirds. There Is absolutely no mutuality in any respect, the princes’ nominees 
will have equal rights with the elected representatives of British India to interfere 
with the administration of British India without British Indian representatives 
having any the least voice in the administration of the States, which will continue 
their autocratic rule without so much as even declaring, or guaranteeing the 
elementary, fundamental rights of citizenship, which are or rather ought to be, 
the basis and foundation of any allegiance which the people may be required to 
bear to the State. 

In other words, it will be a kind of federation in which unabashed autocracy 
will sit entrenched in one-third of India and peep in every now and then to 
strangle popular will in the remaining two-thirds. 

But the princes themselves will be more helpless than they are now and will 
realise the effect of a federation which is conceived to keep them free from the 
baneful interference of British India people but noDCiheless subservient to the 
Viceroy. 


Suspension of Civil Disobedience— Council Pkogramme 

I have thus far discussed the dual policy of Government. I come now to our 
own policies and plans. Events have somehow so happened that since the breach 
of the Truce in 1932 we have had to steer our course clear of Government policies 
The suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement was declared not with refer*, 
ence to any declaration of policy by Government, but with reference to the pecu- 
liar moral and spiritual character of our struggle. 

I will not go into the events that led up to the historic Patna decision of May 
1934 — how Gandbiji successfully challenged from jail the Communal Award of 
the Premier which had threatened tc vivisect the Hindu community in twain, how 
Gandhiji intensified the movement for the abolition of untouchability and bis epic 
fast as part ot it, and his release, the Poona Conference and how as a result of 
things he had heard and seen during the great Harijan tour he came to recom- 
mend to the A. I. 0. C. suspension of the Civil Disobedience and confining it to 
himself. Let the country study the course of events in the statements Gandhiji 
has issued from time to time. 

Weakness of the Movement 

Some of the factors which must have weighed with Gandhiji when he recom- 
mended suspension of Civil Disobedience as a mass movement could not have 
escaped the notice of even casual observers. Two weaknesses seem to me to have 
dogged our footseps. 

Firstly, the Congress workers had been gradually and perhaps unconsciously led 
into adoption of methods of secrecy, which reduced what would have been an open 
battle of defiance into a battle of wits : It was not realised that Batvagraha is 
essentially a fight on a higher moral plane in which suffering is openly courted 
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imd cheerfully borne and ifh!ch aims at oonqaertDK the opponent by an appeal to 
“i? moral sense and in which any attempt to over-reach him rebounds with fatal 
effect on the Batya|>:rahi himself. 

Secondly, it must be also admitted that the attach of the Government on a 
vulnerable point succeeded. People were not prepared to lose property to the extent 
they were prepared to lose liberty and even life and when heavy fines and seques- 
tration of property in lieu of fines and confiscations started on a wholesale scale, 
^adually demoralisation set in and ultimately broke the back-bone of the movement, 
■Attempt was made to continue the strujtgle by confininfj; it to those individuals 
who had faith in it and taking it out of t£e methods of secrecy. That partly ex- 
plains the Poona and the Patna decisions. 

Council Entry Programme 

It has had to be suspended in the very interests of the movement and those 
of the country. The principal reason was our own weakness and yet I do not feel 
that there is any reason to be down-hearted. 

Our object is nothing lees than the liberation of our country which is as 
mg as a continent, with its varied population of many castes and creeds and 
speaking different languages. The response, which the country has made from 
one end to the other to the call of the Congress, has been splendid and we have 
reason to be proud of it. 

^cause our object is great and the task difficult and f tremendous we have to 
consider our own shortcomings and defects of the Working Committee and certain 
announceoQcnts which Mahatma Gandhi has made have been subjected to very search- 
ing criticism. The value and importance of these resolutions and the statements of 
Mahatmaji consist in the fact that they have brought in the forefront of discussion 
certain fundamental coneidorations. The first statement, which Mahatmaji issued 
from Patna on the 7ih April last, simultaneously with his correspondence with Dr. 
Ansari, announced his advice to the Congress and Congressmen to suspend Civil 
Disobedience except with regard to himself and to those who believed in entry into 
legislatures, to take up the programme of Council Entry. Both these items were 
considered at great length at a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at 
Patna in the following May and were endorsed by it. The Council Entry programme 
naturally led to the creation of the Congress Parliamentary Board which has been 
entrusted with the work of organising, guiding and controlling propaganda in favour 
of election of Congressmen to the Assembly for the time being. 

The Communal Award 

^ Now, to-day we are in Ibc midpt of a campaign which has led to the formula- 
tion of the Congress policy in the legislatures in regard to the White Paper and the 
Government policy of ruthlrsR repression on which all parties in it are agreed but 
also, unfortunately, on what has Let.n called the Communal decision of the British 
Government on which all are not ngrcfd. It will be recalhd that after the Second 
Bound Table Conference, the British Government announced its decision settling 
from its point of view the questions of communal npresentat ion in the legislatures 
under the reform constitution. The decision was give n becase the Indian members 
of the Bound Table Confercnc'^ were unable to arrive at an agreed settlement of the 
outstanding differences on the constitutional queslhui amongst the various communi- 
tes in India. It has created the unfortunate posiiiou that whilst we are unable to 
agree among ourselves, it is hIfo impossible to accept this decision which is anti- 
national in many respects and is calculated to retard the progresB of the countiy 
towards a common national outlook. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
some of the minorities, particularly the MuhsalmaoB, are opposed to rejecting it or 
think In the main it safeguards their interests. 

The Working Committee bad, therefore, to decide the question on which a large 
section of Hindus and Bikhs are on the one side and practically all MuBsalmana, 
with a few leading exceptions, and perhaps members of some other minority 
communities are on the other* the foimer favouring the unqualified rejection of 
the decision and the latter equally strongly favouring its acceptance, uptil 
it was replaced by an agreed eetikment. Under the circumstances, (he Working 
Committee had no other alternative but to point out the unsatisfactory and anti- 
national nature of the decision hoping at the same time to replace it by an agreed 
settlement, and to that end not to divert the attention of tbo country by creating 
an agitation in favour of either accepting or rejecting it. 
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Mahatmaji’s Ptatjbsmbnt 

But events marched quickly during the past few weeks. Mahatma Gandhi 
has just made two statements of far-reaching importance, in which he has record^ 
his reading of the oistory of the past fifteen years, placed his finger unerringly on 
the several places of our hear^ and given us a warning for the future. Not even 
his worst critics have chaiieuged his analysis and some have even gloated over the 
situation in an '£ lold you so’ spirit. It will be best for us and for our country if 
even at the end of these fifteen yi ars ol our struggle we realise the true situation. 
Xhe first stat«^meut was in the nature of a challenge and a feeler, the second is the 
result of the country’s reaction to the first. In the first he declared the thing that 
he holds dearer than life itself— trut^ and non-violence and khadi, reform and re- 
volution through wonversion and r«ot compulsion ~ and said that as one section of 
the country was running away from these articles of faith and as the other was 
giving no efi'ect to the allegiance to them which it professed from year to year 
there was nothing for it but for him from uLe Oongrejs. In the second state* 

meut ho declares his conviction that his retirement is inescapablei but as he retires in 
order to be of more service to the Congress and the country than heretofore he 
also suggested a reform in th^ constitutior whicn alone can save the Congress 
from disruption. 

Gandhiji’s Eetieement 

Now that leaders like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Ansari and the Khan 
Brothers have given their hearty assent to -he correctness of Gandhiji’s decision I 
do not think it is necessary for me to take up your time discussing the pros and 
cons of the question of his retirement. I should certainly have done so if my own 
mind ran counter to the opinions of these colleagues but I am in hearty agreement 
with them, though the mind and heart both boggle at the thought of his retirement. 
But I am steadied as soon as 1 remind myself that his decision proceeds out of the 
depth of his devotion to truth and non-violence and it must spur us on to further 
effort towards those ideals. 

But though Mahatmaji has made up his mind not to seek the vote of the Con- 
gress on things that make up the warp and woof of his life, I would ask you not 
to dismiss those things without a thought, and would urge you to realise their Im- 
plications and to give them some place at least in your programme and your poli- 
cies. Though 1 do not claim to have the same living and active faith as Mah^ma 
Gandhi in those things that he has taught some of us at least to hold dear, I must 
declare my creed and my conviction about them.-. 

Amendment op the Okeed 

About the amendment in the creed, I would ask you only one question. Have 
we really understood by “peaceful and legitimate” anything but “truthful and non- 
violence” all these years ? Has the world outside understood our creed differently ? 
All the credit that we can take to-day and all the discredit that critics and our self- 
introspecting hearts pour upon us spring from the fact that we have kept that 
lofty creed as our ideal. The world should cease to watch our fight with interest if 
our creed meant anything less than it has meant ail these years. Whatever the 
failure of our civil resistance to civilise our rulers, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that there should have been much more unashamed brutality than we have been 
the victims of, if there had not been this great creed proclaimed by us. 

The Khadi Clause 

I next come to the yarn franchise and to the much discussed khadi clause. 
I may say without being guilty of national vanity that there is no other Flag in 
the world which expresses in itself purer and loftier ideals. It rules out in one 
sweep the fourfold curse of modern humanity, viz., imperialism, militarlsmi capita- 
lism, and industrialism. 

The spiuing wheel and khadi are not only the living link between the claases 
and the masses, they are symbols of the counsry’s determination to resist ail forma 
of exploitation by non-violent means. They represent an era of purification of 
politics and private life, Eemove the khadi clause and you will snap the living 
link between the cities and the villages. 
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The Teipple Foecb 

To m; mind Truth, Non-violence and Khadi represent a triple force whereby 
we can achieve the whole of the Karachi programme and more. 

There is a section of our countrymen who without having achieved even what 
we pledged ourselves to do at Karachi insist on crying for more. Whilst I would 
have no objection to amplifying ths Karachi programme and elucidating it where« 
ever there may be any fear of a misunderstanding, I would say emphatically that 
we should do nothing that compromises by one iota the creed of non-violence. 
Whatever may be our failures, we have made rapid strides. Let us not by our 
impatience undo the work of the last fifteen years. 

A Word to Socialists 

My friends, the socialists, are keen on a more inspiring ideology and would 
hasten the elimination of all that stands for exploitation. I should like to tell them iu 
all humility but with all the force at my command that there is no greater ideology 
than is expressed by the creed of truth and non-violence and the determination of 
the country not to eliminate the men that stand for exploitation but the forces 
that do so. Our quarrel is with the sin and not the sinner which we all are to a 
greater or less degree. Compulsion will react on us with redoubled force'; conver- 
sion, however slow it may seem, will be the shortest cut and will mean a new con- 
tribution to history and civilisation. 

Constitutional Amendments 

Having said this, I would say a word about the reform in the constitution that 
Mahatmaji has suggested in his second statement. He recommends that the size 
of the Congress should be considerably curtailed and the representation in the 
Congress sh^ouid reflect its boM on the country as a whole. It has been suggested 
that to make the Congress an efiieient deliberative body, the number of delegates 
should be reduced from 6,000 to 1,0(X), and each delegate should be regardea not 
as a representative of a set number of people living within a particular area but should 
be regarded as in fact he is a representative of the members of the Congress roll 
and give to those places and provinces proportionally larger representation in the Oon- 
gress, that will have more members on their rolls and that have been more active in 
carrying out the Congress programme. Whether they, the members, represent the 
whole nation or not will depend upon the quantity and quality of service they 
render. The Congress influence and hold over the people have never depended 
upon the number on the actual register but they depend upon what it stands for 
and the sacrifice that the members have made lor achieving the goal. 

In conclusion, 1 would say that in considering Mabatmaji's statements you 
should remove from your minds any apprehension that you may have that he is 
going to retire from public life or that not being physically connected with the 
Congress his interest will cease or that his help will not be available. I have no 
such apprehension. 

1 am sure his separation is intended to strengthen and help ns and not in any 
way to weaken or hinder us. f foe! that Mahatma Gandhi outside the Conipress whicu 
does not whole-heartedly accept his programme will be more helpful to the country 
and the Congress than Mahatma Gandhi inside the Congress with the drag of a 
big unbelieving majority at his back. 

1 do not, therefore, feel any shock over his impending separation. I do not 
minimise the effect of such a decision, if he comes to it, but I wish you to have 
faith in him and I have no doubt that all will be rightt whether he decides to 
work from within or from outside the Congress. 

Conclusion 

Let us start with a clean slate on the work in front of us. The need of the 
hour is not for a bigger or more inspiring programme, but for the determination 
to achieve what little we may set before ourselves. The task is immense. There is 
to-day a greater determination on the part of the rulers not to part with power, 
as they Imve succeed in creating disruption in our ranks. 

The Ordinance Rule 

The ordinance rule of the past four years indicates the extent to which Govern- 
ment can go to suppress the movement for freedom, even though it may be pro- 
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bablj' non-violent. Bengal and N. W. Frontie. have been raped seemingly beyond 
repair. It is d»fii'*ult to breathe free in the one and it is imposBlble to understand 
the situatiou in the other. Tnere have been deplorable acts of terrorism in Bengal, 
but unmanning the whole youth of vast areas is not the way to hght it. The 
N. W. Frontier Province whi h has had a severe spell of repression which the 
brave Pathans leu by that Sol£jsa and patriotic servant Abdul Gaffar Khan have 
borne with exemplaiy restraint is forbidden ground for him and for his brother. 
There is constructive work enough and to spare, to occupy the time and energies 
of those who care for it. 

The resolution on cent per cent Swadeshi that Mahatraaji has embodied in his 
second statement is a vital one. If the infatuation with higbsounding slogans has 
not blinded our rei'ions we should see that khadi with cent per cent Swadeshi is 
enough to take us to our goal of complete independence which in Mahatmaji’s 
language ‘‘is an impossibio dream without the higher classes merging themselves in 
Ihoso millions who are miscalled lower classes.’’ 

Viih Council Programme 

There is lastly the Councils programme. The AK-India Congress Committee has 
decided to contest elections to the Lot islah've Assembly, so that the country might 
pronounce its verdict on the White Paper and the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment. 1 hope that the electors will show by unmistakable action that the Con- 
gress possesses their fuP confidence. 

Let us not, however, be led away by the idea that Swaraj can be achieved by 
anything we could do in the legislatures. We have to remember that the price 
for freedom must bo paid before we can get it, and while wc have every .reason to 
be proud of what has been done and what the country has suffered it is, after all, 
yet inadequate for the great object we have in view. The task we have taken upon 
ourselves is great and glorious. It requires inexhaustible patience, unflinching 
determination and unending sacrifice. Time and world forces are helping us and 
above all, God is with us lu this great epic struggle of an unarmed people fighting 
with the weapons of Satyagraha of Truth and Non-Violence — a most powerful 
Government armed cap-a-pie and equipped with the ’latest engines of destruction 
devised by science and human ingenuity. For us there is no turning back. The 
goal is clear, it is nothing short of Independence. 

The Meaning of Independence 

Independence is the natural outcome of tail that the freedom movement in 
India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly when we remember that 
it has to be achieved by non-violence. It tneans the end of exploitation of one 
country by another and of one part of the population of the same country by 
another part. It contemplates a free and friendly association with other natipna 
for the mutual benefit of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those exploiting 
us except in so far as they rely upon exploitation rather than goodwill. The sanc- 
tion behind this Independence movement is non-violence which in its positive 
and dynamic aspect is good will of and for all. 

We already see signs of how it has begun appealing to a certain extent to 
world opinion. This appeal has to become irresistible. It can do so according as 
the element of distrust and suspicion which has its birth in fear is eliminated and 
replaced by a sense of security born of confidence in the goodwill of India. India 
having no designs on others will not then need a large array either for its protec- 
tion against foreigners or for internal peace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Haying no designs on others she will be able to 
claim immunity from the evil designs of others and her safety will be buttressed 
and protected oy the goodwill of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our 
independence ought not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuat- 
ing the present unnatural conditions. 

The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent mass action. 
We may fail once ; we may fail twice ; but we are bound to succeed some day. 
Many have lost their lives and all. Many more have sacrificed themselves in thqir 
struggle for freedom. Let us not be deterred by the difllculties which confront us 
uor diverted from our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique 
and the world is watching the progress of great experiment with interest and high 
axpeotatioa. Let us be true to our creed and firm in our determination. Batya« 
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eraha in its active application may meet with temporary setbacks but it knows no 
defeat. It is itself a great victory^ for as James l^welf put it^ 

“Truth for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scadbld sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.’^ 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The President then asked the audience to stand up for a minute in memory of 
the Congressmen who had died during the last year. 

Past Reiolutions of Working Committee 

After a minute^s silence had been observed, Dr, Ansari moved the first resolu- 
tion, which requested the endorsement of the resolutions passed! by the Working 
Committee since May, 1934, including those relating to the Parliamentary Board, 
Constructive Programme, the status of Indians overseas, the resolution on Swadeshi 
and condolence resolutions. 

Dr, Ansari explained in Hindustani the various resolutions. Referring to the 
resolutions regarding the Parliamentary Board, he said that Congressmen in legisla- 
tures would prove more useful than any other political group. They were pledged 
to get the Ordinances repealed, to reject the White Paper and to work out a 
programme for convening a Constituent Assembly. This triple programme of the 
Board, the speaker said, would greatly help the cause of achieving independence 
and removing communal differences in the country. The second part of the resolu- 
tion, he said, referred to the constructive programme, while the third related to 
the rights of Indians in Zanzibar. Further, the resolution placed on record the 
sacrifice of those who gave their lives in the last struggle, which part they had 
already adopted standing. 

Dr. Ansari denied that the programme of the Parliamentary Board was reactio- 
nary. He said that it would be accusing the Congress of being reactionary, 
because it had supported the programme. 

Opposing the demand to get the clause relating to class war repealed. Dr Ansari 
maintained that Congress mentality was thoroughly Socialist and he and his friends 
in the Congress were as good, or perhaps better Socialists, than any of those who 
claimed to be Socialists. 

Dr. Ansari appealed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney to reconsider the stand 
they had taken on the Communal Award issue. He pointed out that the Congress 
stood for a communal settlement without the interventiou of outsiders and said 
that was the best and most patriotic policy. 

Speaking in English, in response to repeated requests of a section of the audience. 
Dr. Ansari explained briefly his Hindi speech, asserting that the programme and 
policy which had been laid down by the Congress and the Parliamentary Board 
could not be improved under the present circumstances. 

A prolonged stampede, in the overcrowded visitors’ gallery, occurred just before 
Mr, Nariman came up to second the resol Uion. Volunteers rushed to the spot 
and brought the situation under control, a few hundred vistitors being given seats 
elsewhere. By the time the proceedings commenced, the visitors' galleries were fully 
packed and contained at least 80,000 visitors. 

Mr. Nariman, seconding the resolution, said that there were Congressmen in 
the country who had conscientious objections to the Congress Parliamentary Board 
programme, but he poioted out that every country, fighting for freedom, had made 
use of the country's legislatures, however defective. He admitted that freedom 
could not be achieved through the Councils. (Cheers). Still there was no harm in 
using them for preparing for the coming fight and the creation of the revolutionary 
mentality. He felt certain that if they carried out the Parliamentary programme 
and worked in the country, especially in the villages, they would be able to give a 
belter and tougher battle to the enemies of Indian freedom. He was sure that in 
less than ten years, there would once more be a great movement for freedom and 
revolution in India. (Cheers). 

The speaker appealed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney not to weaken the 
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CoQgteea by creating dissensions* The real object was not the removal of the 
Communal Award, but the attainment of com*)let6 independence* 

ADJOURNMENT MOTION ON POLICE BAN RULED OUT 

Ifr. Purshottam T% icumdas moved an adjournment of the House for five 
minutes on matters of important business, namely, the Police Commissioner’s ban 
on labour demonstrations. He said that bans in these days had become common 
not only against Satyag^ahis but against all and sundry. When he referred to the 
lathi charges, cries ot’ ‘shame’ rang out. He wanted them not to consider themselves 
as separate from the workers, ff the procession had been allowed, nothing untoward 
would have happened. 

The loud speaker failed wh'^n the Ptesident was about to speak and this caused 
restlessness among the audience. 

The President stated that a few days back some Labour leaders had approached 
him and asked his permissioa Ir use the pa»idal and address the Congress delegates. 
He had consulted the authorities of the Reception Committee and allotted some 
time on Snnday for the purpose. They v eie not a vare of any procession coming 
to-day. The Secretary of the Rr^eriion Committee had received a letter yesterday 
from the Police CommissioDor, asking if any permission was given to any procession. 
A reply was sent stating that no such perm’cjsicn was asked for and they would 
not like snch people coming to the Pa idal^ whu had no business to come and had 
sought no permission for it. He did not know if the Police Commissioner had 
issued the ban after this letter. They did not know exactly what had taken place 
and therefore, ho ruled th. motion out of order. 

Communal Award 

The President then asked Pandit Malaviya to move his amendment. 

The ameudneiit was a long one, the chief idea of which was the substitution of 
the rejection of the Ooraraunal Award instead of ^neither accepting nor rejecting it’. 
He also wanted the omission of the expression ; ‘The White Paper lapsing, the 
Communal Award must lapse automatically. Among other things, it must be the 
duty of the Constituent Assembly to determine the method of representation of 
important minorities and make provision for otherwise safeguarding their interests* 
Since, however, different communities in the country were sharply divided on the 
ouestion of the Communal Award, it is necessary to define the Congress attitude on it. 
The Congress claims to represent equally all communities composing the Indian 
nation and, therefore, in view of the division of opinon can neither accept nor reject 
the Communal Award, as long as divisions of opinion last’. 

Putting up a vigorous defence of his amendment, Pandit Malaviva said that the 
plea that the Communal Award would lapse with the lapse of the White Paper was 
wrong. They were independent of each other and the result of the Congress policy 
would be virtual acceptance of the Communal Award. The British Government 
bad made it clear that the Communal Award was the final decision on the 
subject, while they were prepared for modifications in the White Paper. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly could come into existence, according to Pandit Jawaharlal, only 
after the overthrow of the present regime. Mr. Gandhi had also agreed with him 
but had added that it was possible to convene such an assembly with the 
Government’s consent. The speaker considered it foolish to expect the same Govern- 
ment to allow them to convene a Constituent Assembly which had inflicted the White 
Paper and Communal Award on them. 

Pandit Malaviya explained how he had agreed to the decision of the British 
Premier on the subject, not in his official capacity but in bis individual capacity. 
Referring to the attempt at unity in 1932, in Allahabad, he said that they failed 
because the Government had spoiled their attempt by offering Muslims something 
more than what the Unity Conference offered. “I am prepared even now to work for 
an agreed settlement between the communities, for ‘T consider it a shameful reproach 
that any outsider should sit in judgment on a purely domestic affair”. (Cheer) 

Pandit Malaviya complained that the present Congress attitude was inconsistent 
with the attitude Mr. Gandhi took at London, when he said that the Congress 
would go into the wilderness for ten years rather than accept a scheme based on 
electorates. He asked Nationalist Muslims why they did not agree with him 
in rejecting the Award, when they had condemned it before. “If you feel it is 
poisonous and anti-national, then why do you object to its rejection ?” (Cheer) 

Mr, M, 8, Amy seconded the amendment* He said that the neutral attitude of 
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the OogresB members of the Assembly on Coramnnal Award would result in the 
virtuar acceptance of the Award by the Assembly. This, in turn, would be tsken 
as acceptance of the Award by the whole community, since the Congress was going 
to be represented. 

SECOND DAY~BOMBAY-27th. OCTOBER 1934 

The Congress Nagar was busier to-day than yesterday and even four hours 
before the Session, fleets of buses and cars brought *in countless visitors into the 
camp, BO that the attendance to-day was larger {than at Ithe opening session. One 
factor, which was responsible tor this was that Saturday being a half holiday, 
thousands of city employees swelled the crowd. Volunteers were able to devote 
undivided attention at the pandal. as the Congress Subjects Committee did not sit 
in the afternoon and relieved quite a large number of volunteers, who had been 
guarding its pandal against intruders. Another reason why a larger crowd of 
educated people attended to-day was that the debate on the Communal Award was 
expected to hold the floor for the major part of the evening and lively scenes were 
anticipated. 

Police Precautions 

Following yesterday’s forcible dispersal of labour demostrators who insisted on 
taking a procession along the prohibited rout into the Congress Nagar, Police 
precautions both around and along the roads leading to the Nagar had been 
doubled. Motor lorries carrying lathi police, headed by an officer, were patrolling the 
entire locality. 

In the meanwhile, an angry crowd of labourers, numbering several hundreds, 
had assembled at Lalbaiig, three miles from tho Nagar, to record their protest against 
the dispersal of the procession yesterday. Arrangements in the pandal had undergone 
some changes in the light of yesterday’s experience. For instance, pressmen who 
suffered yesterday from a defect on the loudspeaker, found their enclosure moved 
further up. Leaders took their seats one by one on the dais, while the band played. 
The last visitors’ galleries were nearly full at C p. ra. but still there was a terrible 
rush for admission at the gates, A cry of “Rajen Babu-ki-jat” rent the air when the 
President entered the pandal accompanied by leaders. Proceedings commenced at 
6-15 p. m. with national song. 

Risjeot Parliamentary Programme 

Songs by ladies took half an hour, whereafter the President informed the House 
that considering the number of amendments received, there might be no less than 
25 speakers. He, therefore, allotted five minutes for each speaker. 

Mr, Narcndra Dev moved an amendment for throwing out the Parliamentary 
programme and deleting the resolutions relating to Socialists. He 'explained that 
the Lahore resolution on complete Independence had htid clown complete boycott of 
legislatures as the first step towards the achievement of Independence. They could 
not change the front. It was mmo waste of time to go to legislatures and it was a 
grave mistake to hope that the programme would carry them nearer their goal. 

Referring to Pandit Malaviya’s amendment, the speaker said that the fear that 
the Communal Award would aland even when the V/hite Paper fell, was baseless. 
If India developed strength to achieve independence, she would have strength to 
reject the Aw'ard and evolve an amicable settlement between the communities* la 
that, case, of course, communal leaders would lose their hold on the masses. 

Mra» i^arnaladevi Chottopadhaya, seconding the amendment, said that unlesB 
the Parliamentary programme was useful to the masHes, Bocialists could not 
support it. She ridiculed the idea of a challenge from the Government, remarking 
that the challenge bad been in existence since the day the East India Company 
set foot in India. She was surprised that the Congress should oppose class-war 
and expropriation of property, which was bound to exist as long as a small 
minority held power and exploited the majority. 

Freedom of Conscience on Award 

Mr. J, C, Gupta moved an amendment asking freedom of conscience for Cong- 
ress candidates to the Assembly elections on the question of the Communal Award. 
He urged the acceptance of his amendment, if Pandit Malaviya’s amendment was 
thrown out. It would lessen the harmful effect of the Working Committee’s 
resolution. When freedom of conscience was granted to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Aney, he dit not know why it should be refused to others. 
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EstlAHaB CONSTEnonVE Fboobauue 

Mr. Kmiikar moved an amendment for enlarging the conatrnctive programme 
oy mciudiDa tjio improvement of agriculture, physical training and village paii- 
chayats m the programme ^ ^ 

&iaulvi Ahdus o^ulam objected to the wording of the resolution which said that 
Massaimans in general had accepted the Communal Award. He pointed out that 
Wationalist Muslims and Shiao had condemned the Award and therefore, it was 
not riglu to say that it was acceptable to Muslims. He supported Pandit Malaviya*s 
view and wanted the Congress to totally reject the Award as otherwise the present 
attitude would virtually result in its acceptance. 

PEI>»tDENT W/llNS INTEHRUITBBS 


was constantly interrupted by a section of 
If I rresidciit had to administer a severe warning to 

interrupt the peaceful conduct of 
business. Mr Siohvva condemned the attitude of the Congress nationalist Party, 
i harm to India. (Cheers and counter-cries of 

witnaraw Mr, Sidhwa a^kcd the audience to follow the Congress lead and save 

Wo^'ki'g Committee’s resolution. People 
wanted freedom. They did not care for a seat here and a seat there and who got 
i for the test/’ be added. ‘‘CTuard yourself against 

false cri^ and alarms and vote solidly for the original resolution.” 

Mr. I. C7. Goswamif iu a vigorous speech, answered Pandit Malaviya’s criticism. 
He also was constantly interrupted by a section of the House, whom the President 
Goswarai continued his speech in spite of the interruptions. 

*1 I. Hev’s amendment. He corn- 

pained that the Parliamentary programme would create a defeatist mentality and 
aemoralise the country. 

answered the points raised by Socialist speakers. He em- 
• the Congress was opposed to, was unlawful confiscation of 
to the criticism against the Constituent Assembly, the speaker 
pointed out that even Pandit Jawaharlal had always favoured the idea of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and had even approved of separate representation for important 
ramoritiea on the Constituent Assembly. The Congress stood for the masses, and 
Mr. Gandhi had identified himself with them. 

fk Singh Quami supported Pandit Malaviya’s amendment. He said 

me Working Committee, by their attitude, bad displeased the Bikh community, who 
had always beeu called upon to bear the brunt of the struggle for freedom in the 
1 unjab. He criticised those who labelled the supporters of Pandit Malaviya as 
Communalists, and referred to the case of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who was still 
suftering impngoument. It was not a question of Hindus or Sikhs, but a matter of 
national prestme. The sneaker denlnrArl f.Kaf v*.. nroo .*£>0.4^ 4.^ T'k.. 


^titude of Neither acceptance nor rejection” which he characterised as anti-Natioual, 
Ho concluded with a strong appeal for support to Pandit Malaviya. 

PfiKSIDENT AGAIN INTERVENES 

^r, phatterjee was greeted with cries of ^sit down’, when he 

condemned Pandit Malaviya. The President, intervening, asked the delegates to 
address the chair and not the speaker. The President added that he wouid himself 

S ? ^ speaker if he found that hie remarks were unparliamentary. Continuing 

ir. Chatterjee said that the honour of the Congress was at stake and he wanted 
to know if they would vote with those 114 members of the Subjects Committee who 
voted against Pandit Malaviya or would vote for Pandit Malaviya, knowing that 
he more than a dozen supporters in the Subjects Committee. He 

urged the delegates to reject Pandit Malaviya’s amendment with one voice. 

Sardar Patel’s Appeal to Pandit Malaviya 


Sf^dar Vallahkbhat received a great ovation when rose to support the original 
resolution moved by Dr, Ansari. He pointed out that the whole country was in 
favour of Council-entry and it was too late in the day to re-open the subject. A 
dozen Congress candidates had already been elected unopposed and there could be 
no going back on that issue. If they had any doubts about the programme, they 
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must remember that the Council policy was to be f^uidod by the Working Com* 
m it. tee, with whom the final control would always rest. Bardar Patel strongly 
objected to the remarks of Mr. Gopal 8iagh who said that the Working Committee 
blindly follow^ Mr. Gandhi. Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said 
uiat no one liked the Award, which was anti-national and purposely designed to 
divide the country. He pointed out that the Working Committee, excepting Mr. 
Aney, was unanimous on the subject. They all respected Pandit MaUviya and 
^p^ciated his point of view, but they felt that tne line of action adopted by 
Pandit Malaviya was wrong. He appealed to Pandit Malaviya even now to desist 
from the course he was pursuing. The question before them, said the speaker, was 
incm to alter the Communal Award. It would be possible only by bringing in the 
aJiTercnt communities togethtr. The way Pandit Malaviya and the Congress 
Nationalist I^rty was following would surely result in perpetuating the Communal 
Award. With due deference to Pandit Malaviya, the speaker said that it was a 
grave mistake, on the part of the Pandit, to organise a separate party. If such 
tni^s continued, it woula ruin the Congress aud ho, therefore, earnestly appealed 
Malaviya even at this late hour to retrace his steps. Addressing the 
bocialists, the speaker said that their attitude of opposing the Parliamentary pro- 
gramme was equally wrong, it was not the attitude of practical men. He urged 
all delegates to stand by the Working Committee. 

stated that Pandit Malaviya wanted to say something in reply to 
bardar Vallabhbhai’s remarks regarding the formation of the Naiionalist Party, 
out he refused permission to allow him to speak, for he felt that further discuasion 
on t^e subject was needless. Closure was asked for and carried. 

Hr. Awjari, in his reply to the criticism by Pandit Malaviya, referred to the 
long wire be had sent from Vienna to Mr, Gandhi and the Working Committee. 
Me said that he was compt lled to send that wire on account of the altitude adopted 
□y Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney. He had only stressed on tho wire that he 
sto^ by the decisions arrived at at Ranchi and Patna after full consideration. 

Clearing the position of Nationalist Muslims, regarding the Communal Award, 
Mr. Ansari said that their opinion remained uncharjged. They believed that the 
only ^<^lution of the problem was an amicable settlement between the parties con- 
ceriud. They would try for it and would not rest content till they haa found the 
solution of this problem. The President appealed to non -delegates, who were 
said to have mixed with the delegates, not to participate in the voting. 

Ine amendments and the resolution were put to vote aud resulted in tho rejec- 
tion of all amendraents and the adoption of the resolution. 

Considerable dinTiculty was experienced in counting the votes. The President 
accomp^uiied by Mr. Jairamdas Haulatrara and Mr. Nariman, went up the rosirum 
f .K TT^ of flash lights directed on the delegates' galieries ascertained the 
sense of the House by show of hands. 

first amendment was declared lost, but the 
ire laent refused the poll on the ground that the majority had been overwhelming. 

f ” volunteer arrangements having cora- 

Eoo ^ l^angways and the President’s voice 

uproar. Cries of “Shame^’ from the Bengal group greeted the 
decoration of the result of Pandit Malaviya's amendment. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

he ^ repeatedly appeal for order and as even delegates stood up, 

he observed . You cannot have more hands by standing up.” (Laughter). 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, however, proceeded with the counting work and with 
considerable difficulty announced the results of voting on the various amendmentr 

was^adODt^ bv?ht w® rejected tho original resolution 

of ‘shame’ majority, was drowned in loud applause and counter cries 


Faith in Noti-Vlolenca 

^ veni up the rostrum to move the next resolntion 

congratulating the nation on the sacrifices and sufferings and reiterntinc the nation’s 

s'vrb 
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a tribute to the City of Bombay, which had brrne the brunt of the Btuggle, She 
deni^ that they had beeen beaten or their spirit crushed. How could rtheir spirit 
and courage be crushed ? The world so far knew of revolutions accompaniea by 
the shedding of bleed, but Mr. Gandhi had preached a dififerent doctrine. 

^^Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”* cned Mrs. Naidu, and added ^*The Mahatma has 
given the world a new gospe^ and a new civilisaiion”. (Cheers). He had asked them 
to fight more with tLe qualities of the mind than of brute force. The battle was 
not over. The movement had been suspended for a little while. Mr. Gandhi, 
though he was retiring fror: the Congress, would still continue to be their guardian 
and the source of inspiration. Civil resistance was more than a substitute for 
terrorism. It was a great uniuer. The sacrifice, which it demanded, cemented all 
difierence and merged them into one for^e. 

Sardar Sardul Singh paid a tribute to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel for his refusal 
to be released conditionally, even to perform the last rites oi h^s brother, the late 
Mr. Vallabhbhai. Similarly, Pandit Jawaharlal was still refusing to secure condi- 
tional release to nurse his sick wife. This spirit shown by Sardar Vallabhbhai and 
Pandit Jawaharlal was the resuL oI the new mentality created by Mr. Gandhi’s 
teaching of non-violent ci\il resibtunce and the speaker felt certain that by 
following the methods, they would reech the'r ^oal of Independence. 

Babu Sampurnanand mo/ed an amendment to substitute the words “belief in 
mass direct action of a peaceful nature.” He said that they believed in peaceful 
methods, but to go farther* than that and say things which they did not seriously 
mean was to practise hypocrisy. The speaker pointed out that they had given up 
part of non-co-operation such as boycott of schools, colleges and law courts, in 
which they had believed in 1921. Where then was sense in saying that they had 
undying faith in non-violent non-co-operation ? He wanted them to be honest 
and say only things in which they believed and which were practicable. 

Mr. P. F. Deshpande seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Purushottamdaa Tandon made a suggestion regarding the altering of the 
language of the resolution. 

Mrs. Naidu accepted Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon’s suggestion and amended her 
resolution so that, instead of stating that non-violent means are a “complete subs- 
titute” for violent means, the resolution will now say that non-violent means are 
“better means” than violent means. 

The amendment of Mr. Sampurnanand was rejected and Mrs, Naidu' s resolution 
was passed. 

Resolutions regarding Mrs. Kamala Nehru's illness and the election of the 
Parliamentary Board were put from the chair and passed. 

The President adjourned the Congress till 6 p. m. the next day, and announced 
that there would be a Labour demonstration in the pandal in the morning. 

THIRD DAY— BOMBAY— 28th. OCTOBER 1934 

There was a touching scene in the Congress pandal to-day as Mr. Oandhi 
entered. The entire audience of over 80,000 stood up to a man to have a look at 
the Mahatma whose official connection withithe Congress ceased from this day. Consi- 
dering the undininished hold he had on the masses people found it difficult to 
believe that he was retiring. To-day’s gathering was the largest as they hoped to 
hear Mr. Gandhi speak. Being a holiday and tbejast day ox the session, a record 
crowd of visitors attended to-day’s session of the Congress. 

Although the session was scheduled to commence at 6 p. ra. a regular stream 
of motor-cars and buses deposited thousands of visitors into the Congress Nagar as 
early as 2 p. m. and by 4 p. m. the entire Worli area was a sea of humanity. 

In view of last night’s breakdown of volunteer arrangenaents and rush of visi- 
tors towards the Presidential platform, the Reception Committee authorities had 
taken extra precautions to-day to prevent similar interruption of proceedings. The 
Volunteer Force inside the Pandal to keep the visitors within the limit of their 
enclosures had been trebled and new barricades put up. 

Just before proceedings began Mr. Patti j} General Secretary of the Reception 
Committee, requested all delegates and members of the A. I. 0. C. to be the guests 
of the Reception Committee at a launch to be given to meet^them the next day noon. 
Mr. Patil also announced that there would be a musical concert the next day 
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nnder the anspioes of the Bombay Provioeial Oongreaa Committee, the proceeda of 
which would be gi?eQ to aid Gujrat peasaats. 

Village Industries Association 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, speaking in Hindi, said that the Congreas haa been 
in existence for fifty years now, but for more than thirty years, it had paid no 
heed to the organisation of the villages. The resolution before the House was 
intended to reconstruct villages with a view to making them self-sufficient. The 
proposed All-India Village industries’ Association would help the revival of old 
village Industries, which were dying because of the serious competition of machine* 
made goods. The work, he said, was entrusted to enable economist like Mr. J. 0* 
Kumarappa, and he would be working under the direct supervision of Mr, Gandhi. 

Khan Abdul Qaffar Khan received a ovation as he came to the rostrum to 
second the resolution. 

A Stampede 

The vast gathering had hardly settled down to hear speeches, when the alarm 
raised by the Congress Nagar Fire brigade engines spread panic among the audience 
and caused a stampede in a section of the amphitheatre, but volunteers rushed up 
and informed the audience that there was nothing serious. The carburettor of one 
of the cars parked in the Worli promenade had .caught fire which, however, was 
put out instantly. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan said that he believed real constructive work and the 
revival of indigenous industries were impossible without Swaraj. They were struggl- 
ing for achieving that end, but till it was achieved, they could not leave Indian 
villages alone. The state of villages and villagers was pitiable. They were starving 
and ill-clad. His recent visit to Bengal bad convinced him that organising indus- 
tries like spinning not only gave food to poor villagers, but also created political 
consciousness among them. He appealed to them to support the proposed associa- 
tion wholeheartedly and help in working out the scheme when it w^as ready. 

CojfTROL OF Industries Association 

Mr. Majumdar moved an amendment demanding control that the proposed 
Village Industries Association should be vested in the Congress. He was seconded 
by hia wife, 

SoaALisT Opposition 

Mr. Jaiprakask (Socialist) opposing the resolution said that the Congress aim 
was the attainment of complete independence {and not the opening of factories and 
industrial homes. The industrial revival of the country and the reconstruction of 
villages were impossible without freedom. Such attempts would only fritter away 
the energy of the Congress, which was a primarily political organisation and must 
restrict itself to mass organisation for giving fight to the forces of imperialism, 

Seth Qovinddas supported the resolution. He was surprised to see Bocialists 
opposing the resolution. He pointed out that provinces like Gujerat and Bihar, 
where they had Khadi organisations, did better than other provinces in the last 
Batyagraha movement. The organising of village industries helped them to reach 
villagers and create consciousness among them and prepared them for the struggle 
for freedom. 

Acharya Kripalani supported the resolution. The resolution regarding the 
Viilage Industries Association < was put to the House and passed. 

Adjournment Motion Euled out 

The President announced that a member had given notice of adjournment of the 
House to protest against the Subject IJf^namittee’s decision to refer undisposed of 
non-official resolutions to the Working Committee. The Bresident ruled Uie motion 
out of order. 


Orgsnifation of Exhibitions 

The President then moved from the chair a resolution proposing to hand over 
to the Spinners’ Association and the Village Industries' Associatiou the oi^anisation 
of Congress exhibitions. The resolution was passed. 
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Changes in Consfilution 

The PreMept next aanoauced that Mr, Gandhi would move a resolution pro- 
posing chanfegs *m ihe Congress constitution. This announcement led to continuous 
cheers and snouts ol **Gandhi-ki-Jai” from all sides of the pandal. 

Mr, Patwardhan wanted to move an amendment to the Congress creed. 

The President ruled it jrt of order, as the amendment had not been given 
notice of in time and the creed was not before the House. 

^ Mr. Gandhi then moved the rcioliition proposing changes in tbs Congress Cons- 
titution. There was pin-drop silence throughout Mr. Gandhi's speech. 

Explaining the changes, Mr. Gandhi said that experience had shown that 6,000 
delegates were an unwieldly number. >t the Nagpur Congress, they were 14,000 
delegates, but they were not elected by aoy constituencies and represented mostly 
themselves. Now it was proposed to reduce the delegates to 2,000. He wanted 
unly 1,000 delegates, but had yielded to opposition and made it 2,000. He wanted 
the delegates to agree to this sacrifice in number in the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Gandhi added that there was, at present, no airect contact between delegates 
and electors. This Constitution would not get them Swaraj but would help the 
Congress to stand as a rival to the Assembly iu showing that the Congress dele- 
gates also spoke for their electorate. Here^^tr% Congress Inspectors would look 
into the registers and only such Congrt^ssmen would be allowed to vote as had 
been on its rolls for at least six months. Unless there were 500 Congressmen they 
could not elect a delegate to the Congress. This was too poor compared to the 
Assembly, where 8,000 voters elected a member, but he was satisfied with such a 
beginning for an organisation representing the poor. As Swaraj could not be 
attained without roping the villages into the Congress scheme, it had been pro- 
vided that three-fourths of the Congress shall be reserved for rural areas, with a 
population of 10,000 under. 

Mr. Gandhi next explained that representation would be by the single transfer- 
able vote and that there would be plural constituencies. As for the A. 1. C. O., it 
was always difficult to call 350 members, who could not afford the expense of 
frequent meetings. Thus the A. I. C. C. had been reduced to a maximum of 166. 

Then again no democrat would like that the Congress President should be 
elected by the Reception Committee on the recommendations of Provincial Congress 
Committees, but hereafter delegates themselves would elect the President. He 
also explained the Khadi Clause and the Spinning Franchise and said that he did 
not mind if they rejected these, but if they adopted them they should do so with 
absolute conviction. He finally asked the delegates to vote for the resolution not 
out of regard for him, but in the interests of the Motherland, 

Addressing the House in English, Mr. Gandhi said that it was impossible to 
pour out one’s soul again in another language. The resolution was of a far-reach- 
ing character. It called upon the Congress to repeat its history of self-denial and 
further to reduce the size of delegates and the A. I. (X C. 

As Mr. Gandhi was proceeding to give a summary of his scheme, visitors, who 
had DO interest lu an English speech, began to move out of the pandal and the 
noise thus caused drowned Mr, Gandhi’s voice. 

^ Concluding, Mr. Gandhi appealed to delegates to adopt the new constitution 
with a desire to make it a glorious success, (Applause). 

His speech bad lasted 75 minutes. He delivered it, seated on a table on the 
rostrum with floodlights projected on him from three angles. Seated between two 
microphones, one conveying his voice to 80,000 enthusiastic listeners and the 
other connected to the sound car of a film company, Mr. Gandhi spoke at length, 
adapting his stvle to make a direct appeal to the common people. 

Mr, A. M, Munshi seconded the resolution. Mr. Munshi said that the proposals 
would make the constitution more businesslike and lead to solidarity and efficiency 
in the Congress organisation. 

Socialist Amendment Rejected 

Mr. Deshpande moved an amendment, proposing circulation of the proposals 
and their consideration at the next session. 

Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas seconded the amendment, 

Bardar Vallabhhhai Fatel, opposing the Socialist amendment, said that drafting 
the constitution was a difficult job and ail delegates were not expected to take keen 
interest. The plea of insufficient time, he said, was untenable. The new constitu- 
tion was the result of Mr. Gandhi’s fifteen years’ experience and, although they 
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might not take into considoratron Mr. GandhPe personality, they could not ignore 
Jhis experience. He did not understand the fear of Socialists, who were young and 
accnsea older men like the speaker, of reactionary mentality. It was wrong to say 
that if they accepted the proposals, Mr. Gandhi would be tempted to stay in the 
Congress. He .appealed to the delegates, to remove that idea and support the pro- 
posals on their merits. He did not understand Socialist opposition to them after 
the unanimous adoption of the proposals by the Special SuVCommittee on whiich 
Socialists w^re represented. 

The Presidmt announced that Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas refuted Serd^ir 
Vallabhbhai’s sti^tement that Socialists had accepted the proposals in the^ Committee. 

The Socialist amendment of Mr. Deshpande was put to vote and rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Khadoar Clause 

The President next called upon Pandit Harihar Shastri to move his amend- 
ment that the clause relating to the habitual wearing of khaddar be deleted. 

, Pandit Sashiri appealed for the acceptance of the amendment not in the name 
of Socialism bnt of Congress prestige. 

Mr. A. V. PatwardhaHi seconding the amendment, said that Socialists had no 
^dge against Khaddar. They themselves wore Khaddar but they did not believe 
that Kbaadar would bring them Swaraj. They wanted even those who had no 
faith in Khaddar to come into the Congress and work for it. 

Dr, Choitram Qidwani opposed the Socialist amendment, as he did not con- 
sider it was a difficult thing to wear Khaddar if they wanted to hold offices in 
the Congress, 

The amendment was negatived. 

Franchise 

Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas opposed the spinning and labour franchise clause. 
This clause, in his opinion, was on a par with several sentimental things they 
were accustomed to say. What a poor labourer needed was not their sentimental 
sympathy but means to live. Ho did not understand what the phrase ^'on behalf 
of the Congress’’ meant. If it meant an additional half hour’s labour for the 
Congress, “it was a disgraceful thing to expect a labourer to do, after his day^s 
hard labour”. 

When the speaker made certain remarks about Dr. Ansari and Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, the President interrupted him and asked him not to mention names. 

Sardar Sardul Singh, supporting Mr. Gandhi’s proposition, refuted Mr. 
Purushottam’s charge that Congressmen were sentimental. He asserted that 
the Congress was the best syrapathUrr with the labouring classes. He maintained 
that there was nothing derogatory in manual labour. Socialists were. talking about 
the masses but the only man, who worked day in and day out for them was Mr. 
Gandhi. He, therefore, appealed to the House to accept the resolution. 

The original proposition of Mr. Gandhi was carried by a huge majority, 

Thereafter the entire proposition of Mr. Gandhi containing the Khaddar 
Clause, the Spinning Franchise and other constitUvional amendments was put to 
vote and declared carried by a large majority. 

Gandhiji’s Retirement 

i/r, Sidkwa moved the following amended resolution on Mr. Gandhi’s retire- 
ment. Mr. Rajagopalacbariar wanted to move it in the Subjects Committee, but 
bad been disallowed. 

“This Congress reiterates its confidence in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and is emphatically of the opinion that he should reconsider his decision to retire 
from the Congress, but inasmueh as all eiforts to persuade him in that benalf 
have failed, this Congress, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on 
record its deep sense of gratitude to him for the unique services rendered 
by him to the nation and notes with satisfaction his assurance that his advice 
and guidance will be available to the Congress whenever necessary”. 

Mr. Sidhwa said that the resolution was so clear that it did, not require any 
further exposition. Mr. Gandhi’s complaint that people did not adhere to trutn 
and non-violence was not fair. They had done more than could be expected from 
ordinary human beings. The mentality of non-violence and effiorts to follow truth 
were much more evident to*day than fifteen years ago and it was not fair on the 
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part of Mr. Gandhi to leare them at this ianotore, when the country needed him 
most. piQce Mr. Gandhi had finally decided to ratirOt they had no option but to 
give him their biPsaings and record his services to the nation, which iraised the 
status of Inaia sum Indians all over the world. 

Mr, Rajagopalaehariar, seconding Mr. Sidhwa^s resoliition, said that on 
this occasion it was difficult to find words. Mr. Gandhi’s services were unique, 
but bis exit from the Cougr was more unique. The splendour of his services 
was no whit less to-day than it was when he was rendering those services. He said 
that he was one of thos:? most f'-ubborn oersuns who tried to keep Mr. Gandhi 
j j ^'be Congress, but Laving failed, he had agreed to second the resolution. 
He did 80 in tae hope that they would deserve his (Mr, Gandhi’s) services by 
their House in order as he (M**. Gandhi) wanted them. 

iur, Purushotta-ndas T'mdon, supporting the resolution, said that Congress- 
men gave their blessing to Mr. Gandhi with a heavy heart but in the hope that 
his services and advice would be avaHable to tham, whenever,- they neeedea them. 
Mr. Gandhi had given them a new weapon and strength to resist the British Empire. 

certain that everyone of them, even those who had difierences witb Mr. 
Gandhi would bo longing for the day when be would once again return to the 
Uo^reSB to lead the country. to victory. 

The resolution was carried ananiii>ou8ly. 

Next Congress Session 

Pandit Qovind BallalJ, Pant moved a resolution inviting the next Congress 

to his province. He said that they were a small province and therefore such 

facilities and convenience as Bombay had provided could not be expected from 
thorn bur. they would do their utmost to make the session a success. He added that 
although they had not yet fixed a place in all probability it would be 
liUcknow. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Vote of Thanks 

Saidar Sardul Singh moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Reception Com- 
mittee for their splendid arrangements. 

Mr, Qovindananda seconded. The resolution was carried amidst cheers. 

Mr, Nariman^ replying on behalf of the Reception Committee, thanked the 

delegates and visitors and concluded with a tribute to Babu Rajendra Prasad's 

tact and ability in handling the most difficult and awkward situations during the 
deliberations of the Subjects Committee and the open seBsion. 

Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant^ in a lengthy speech, thanked Babu Rajendra Prasad 
for the able manner in which he had conaucted the proceedings. 

President’s Closing Speech 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, in his concluding speech, said that during the week 
in^ whicU the proceedings had lasted, he as well as the delegates were on their 
trial. He was certain that they had come out successful. As to how he had fated 
he left it to their judgment. 

Referring to the magnificent reception accorded to him, he said that it was an 
honour not to him but to the Indian National Congress. They had proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the country was fully with the Congress and he was 
confident that they would ever strive to make it still stronger. 

The President referred to the momentous resolutions adopted by them and 
appealed to them to put every word of those resolutions in action. You have 
to-day adopted a new constitution for the Congress. Go out into the country wi,th 
that constitution and enlist hundreds of thousands of Congress members all over 
India. He also made a fervent appeal for support for every Congress cand date in the 
coming Assembly election. “You must return every Congress candidate to the 
Assembly. Go to the country and see that Congress prestige is maintained.’^ 

Conclution of Proceedings 

The proceedings concluded with the singing of Vandemataram, the entire audience 
standing, 



The Congress Nationalists’ Conference 

NEW PARTY FORMED AT CALCUTTA 

Calcutta— The 18th August 1934 

The Oonference conyened by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to usher into 
existence a new Party to fight the Congress candidates in the forthcoming Assembly 
elections met under Pandit Malaviya’s presidentship at the Bam Mohan Library 
Hall, Calcutta on the 18th. August 1934. 

In his welcome address, AcAarya P. 0. Pay, President of the Reception Com- 
mittee, hoped that the Nationalist Party Conference would be a party within the 
sheltering bosom of Indian National Congress. 

Presidential Address 

In bis presidential address, Pandit Malaviya dwelt on the evils of separate 
electorate and emphasised the objection to the Communal Award. Replying to a 
question from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist Party would be a party 
within the Congress, the President said that it was a difficult question to answer, 
if need be his party would work outside the Congress and might include in it men 
who did not entirely subscribe to the creed of the Party, which was identical with 
tne object of the Congress. 

Addressing the Conference, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that nearly 
^ years ago in December 1885, he had attended the second annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at the Calcutta Town Hall. During all these years, he 
had been a devoted and humble worker in the Congress cause. He had never been 

away from the Congress merely because he differed from any of the particular 

resolutions that were passed. He had always been of opinion that they should build 
up this one great national institution io such a manner that it could serve the 
object of a non-official Parliament of India. They had all contributed their humble 
Share to build up this great institutiou. It could not be imagined, therefore, that 
he could do such a thihg as would weaken the influence of the Congress and 
undermine its prestige. Bat it had now become necessary to uphold the very 

principles for which the Congress had stood for the last half a century. It had 
now become necessary to organise a Party in order that the Congress should attain 
Its pristine glory and its former strength and serve the country on all the nationa- 
listic lines that it had indicated. It was with this object that they had decided to 
^18 party and they had convened this Conference. 

The resolution of the Congress Working Committee on the question of the 
^mmnoal Award was the cause of this discussirn. When that resolution was 

framed, Mr. Aney and he had objected to certain portion of it. They had failed 
to convince their colleagues in the Working Committee of the force of their obiec- 
tions. About a month and a half passed in considering the matter as to whether 
“ 7 possible to come to an uaderatc.nding. But they had again failed. He 

and Mr. Aney wanted that Congressmen should be allowed to vote on the Com- 
munal Award according to the mandate of their constituency. They suggested that 
fr^om might be given to candidates who were elected on the Congress tickets to 
vote on the Communal Award in such a manner. But that was not done. Next 
they suggested that every one elected on the Congress ticket should be given free- 
dom to vote according to his ovm conviction. These were the proposals that they 
had put forward before the Working Committee for their consideration. Were 
® unreasonable, Malaviyajf asked ? But these were not accepted. Of 
^urse, members of the Working Committee were good enough to allow nim and 
to vote according to their own conviction. Members of the 
f said that others might also be given the same freedom if the 

that those people had a genuine grievance against the 
consider this proposal of the Committee to 
because they felt that to put a ban on Congressmen not to speak against 
the Communal Award, when they felt very strongly against it, was wholly unfair. 
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A Vital Question 

“Believe me’' <»ontiDued Pandit Maiavfya, “that Mr. Aney and myself s^nt 
many a di^ to see if there was any possibility of coming to an unaerstanding 
before we nnally decided to take this step. Having failed to persuade the Congress 
Working Committee to accept ocr views, we were faced with the question, "Here 
is the Communal Award. It :d the decision of His Majesty’s Government and it 
is argued that we failed to come to a solution and, therefore, the Government 
decision should now be accepted. But this is an entirely wrong proposition. The 
Government blamed us for not being able to arrive at any settlement with regard 
to the communal question. But I ss^ you to rememner how much the Govern- 
ment contributed towards th^ failu^'e of" the settlement the question that we 
arrived at on certair^ occasions. My complaint is not against the Muslim commu- 
nity. I know that some of them are satisfied \,nth what has been given them under 
the Communal Award. But the bulk among them should reali:>e in their mind 
that what they have been given is mere tinsel compared to gold to which they 
were entitled. They have been given separate electorates, a tew more seats here 
and a few more seats there and a lew appointments there. The Communal Award 
gives them separate seats, out does it give them any power ? If the Communal 
Award is treated as merely an arrangement fjr ne distribution of seats, it will be 
a great mistake. The Communal Award is the foundation on which the super- 
structure of the future constitution of India will be raised. The provisions of the 
Communal Award lay down the lines upon which the future constitution will be 
built. Narrowness, which is visible in the foundation, will be eloquently evident 
when the superstructure is raised* The question of the Communal Award is, 
therefore, a vital question.” 

Pandit Makviya added that from the time when the Congress came into existence, 
it had worked for the establishment of a representative Government, From the year 
1885, it had been urging the establishment of a representative institution and a repre- 
sentative institution required a joint electorate. He wanted Muslims to remember that 
the system of separatetelectorate had not come out of the Muslim brain. In 1908, 
under the inspiration and by the help of Government officials, separate electorates 
were introduced and to-day in the year of grace, 1934, again, it was being insisted 
upon. Separate electorates were extended in places where they were not wanted. 
The National Congress had not wanted separate electorate. It had been forced 
upon them. They wanted a representative Government, they wanted harmony, 
goodwill and mutual confidence among the people ; they wanted a Government by 
the people, of the people and for the people. But if the people were divided by 
separate electorates, Muslims in one block and Hindus in another, what would be 
the result ? The result would be mutual jealousy, distrust and quarrels. Authority 
after authority had condemned the system of separate electorates, Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Cbelmsford and the Simon Commission spoke against it. Speaking on this 
subject, Mahatma Gandhi had said at the Bound Table Conference, that the Con- 
gress will wander, no matter for how many years, in the wilderness, rather than 
lend itself to a proposal under which the hardy tree of freedom and responsible 
government can never grow. Having all this volume of opinion against separate 
electorates and in favour of joint electorates and particularly with the clear and 
weighty opinions of Mr. Montagu, Lord Chelmsford and of the Simon Commission, 
and of the repeated declaration by the Congress against the extension of the system 
of separate electorates, His Majesty’s Government not only maintained this, but 
extended the principle of separate electorate in areas where it did not exist. Could 
any Nationalist, who looked at the question in the proper light, for a moment, 
think of accepting this state of things, the continuance of which, even for a day, 
meant further distrust and suspicion among different communities ? He felt that 
every day^ the national stamina was being weakened and the result would be that 
the establishment of responsible Government would be prevented, it might be, for 
fifty years, due to the action of members of the British Parliament. 

The first objection was that it had given Muslims more than they had asked 
for and had given them a wrong kind of thing. It gave them statutory majority 
with separate electorates. The Nehru Beport stated that the “reservation of seats 
for a majority community gives to that community the statutory right to govern 
independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conception of the 
popular government/’ In the Punjab, Mahomedans had been given 52 per cent 
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of representation. This meant that these people would be elected by votes of ^6 
Muslim electors and not a single Hindu would be entitled to vote for them. To 
whom would these people be responsible 7 Representatives, so elected, would be 
responsible to the Muslim electors and not to others. This would be a sort of 
responsible Government so far as Muslims were concerned, but would there be 
any responsible Government so far as the Hindus, Christians and others were 
concerned 7 No. At present they wore living under one Government, of course a 
foreign Government, but what would they get by means of this communal electo- 
rate ? Not a Government by the people, for the people and of the people but a 
Government of one community over another. In the Punjab, it would bo a 
Government by Muslims of Hindus and in the U. P., it would be a Government 
by Hindus of Muslims. Hid any patriotic Indian desire that anyone of hts 
countrymen of whatever caste, creed or colour, should be placed under such condi- 
tious? It would not be democracy. It would be a special kind of despotic Govern- 
ment. It would be tyranny of one community over another and it was this despo- 
tism which the Communal Award sought to insial. His Majesty's Government, 
therefore, thrust on the country what w^as strongly opposed by Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford, the Simon Commission and by a largo body of public opinion 
in India. 

In 1931, the Nationalist Muslims in India carried on a great campaign through- 
out the country in favour of joint electorate and against separate electorate. Bengal 
took the lead. The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution protesting against 
the Communal electorate and favouring joint electorate. In July 1931, tho Congress 
Working Committee framed a scheme of joint electorate for the whole country. 
The proposition was that there should be joint electorate in all provinces with 
reservation of seats for minorities, if they so desired, according to their proportion 
in population. 

*‘Now if you allow the provisions of the Communal Award to stand, what will 
be the result asked the Pandit. “Self-Government will not grow. It cannot 
grow under these conditions and the donaioation of Britain over India will be 
extended for an indefinite length of time, is that what you desire? Now. what aro 
vre to do in the situation ? If the Congref^s Working Committee rejected tho 
Communal Award it would not mean that it demolished separate electorate or that 
it would bring about electorate for all provinces, hut it would have shown to the 
Government and to those Muslims who wore satisfied with the Communal Award 
that Nationalists, as a whole, were strongly opposed to it. If that feeling was 
created, that would be an assurance that separate electorate would go sooner or 
later. Besides, those, who had been afTccted by the Communal Award, would have 
the satisfaction that when the Government had done them a wrong, the Congress 
took up their cause and tried to remedy their grievance. That would be a great 
solace to those whose cause had been injured by this Communal Award. Refusal 
on the part of the Working Cfoumittee to express any opinion on it amounts to 
tacit acceptance of the Oominnual Award. When you say you cannot reject or 
accept the Communal Awaid, you are departing from the principle of the 
Congress. 

Huty Before Natio.valists 

"I ask you what is your duty at the present moment. If you leave the matter 
as it is, yon imperil national interests. vVe have tried to persuade the Working 
Committee and we have failed. If we feel convinced in our hearts that the view 
which has been urged is correct in the interest of the nation as a whole and in 
the interest of Hindus and Bikhs in particular, we should not keep silent but we 
should organise the expression of that opinion. We should make every effort to give 
utterance to the feeling which is surging in the hearts of the ptiople all over the 
country. That is the object of the Nationalist Party. It has been said that this 
will weaken the strength of tho Congress. It will not. Jt will replace the Congrea in its 
former position of glory. Are we so senseless that, at this juncture when we are to fight 
tho great Government, we shall unnecessarily quarrel among ourselves and weaken the 
strength and the prestige of the Congress ? If the Congress has gone wrongs it becomes 
our duty to bring it to its right position, bo that it may establish once again its former 

f?* Nationalist Party has made it clear in its manifesto that the object 
of the party is the same as the object of the Indian National Congress* namely, the 
attainment of *‘purua swaraj’ (complete independence) by all legitimate and 
peaceful meaus. Anybody who accepts that position becomes a member oi this Party. 
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Anybody who docs not noeept the position does n^ become a 
Party. The general rule is almost without exception that 

join the NaMonalitit Party must subscribe to the object of the Indian Natwnw 
Congress. We have made it clear that our difference with the Congress lies only 
with regard to its attitude towa^'da the Communal Award. I am not 
here for those wha may have a^y hesitation' to say that their object is 
independence. We are untitled to complete independence as mnch as Engiisiimen 
are entitletd to complete indepenr’ence in their own .land- ■ . . . 

' “Our. country is great, ever great with .its glorious past, Whv sh^ould it be 
injEerior to any other country on earth in respect of its status ? This 
of ,ours should have nothing less than self-govern^me^, than 
dence. And since we war.i* it, we wai.t that ♦he Congress should 
principles as it has done in the past and not oUow its mind to be swayed oy any- 
thing less than what nationalism demands’’. 

Discuaaioii on Reaoluiions 

A few well-dressed young men created trouble by seeking to get forcible en^ 
into the Conference Hall before the NatioQ‘iisi’- Conference resumed sittings this 
evening, They broke the panes of the windows and tried to rush in, but were 
promptly arrested by the police and marched away. r* j a-l m 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, presiding, read out Dr. E^indranath 
message condemning the Cjmmunal Award and appealing to Hindus and l^usal- 

mans to fight the Award, , ^ i a a --a r 

“You all know I have always disapproved the Communal Award and I hope 
our leaders will join their forces to save from its paralysing grip the political 
integrity of the Nation. _ , . , j 

“I address this letter to Moslems as well as Hindus with the most sincere desire 
for the good of all sections of the community. I urge that Hindus and Moslems 
should sit together dispassionately to consider the Communal Award and its i^Pli* 
cations and arrive at an agreed solution of the communal problem, it is needless 
to point out that self-government cannot be based on a communal division and 
separate electorate. No responsible system of Government can be possible without 
the mutual understanding of our communities and united representwion at the 
legislatures. We must concentrate all our forces to evolve better understandiug 
and co-oporation between the different sections of our people and then by a solid 
foundation for the social and political reconstruction of our motherland. 1 depre- 
cate all expressions of angry feelings and most strongly appeal to Hindus and 
Moslems to avoid saying or doing anything that may increase the com mimal tension 
and further postpone understanding between our communities without which there 
can be no peaceful progress in our country.” 

Membeesiup op Party 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta then moved the following resolution 
“Resolved that a party to be called the Congress Nationalist Party be constituted 
with the object of carrying on agitation against the Communal Award and the 
White Paper, both in the legislature and outside and of setting up candidates for 
election to the legislatures for the promotion of that object. , . ^ . 

“Resolved thai every Congressman who subscribes to the object or the party as 
defined above, shall bo eligible as a member of the Party. Oandid^ates for dection 
to the legislature shall be elected from among Congressmen who are members or 
the Party. In special cases, the Party may support a Nationalist as a candidate 
for election to the legislature, who subscriDeB to the object of the Party and agrees 
to abide by its rules iu the legislature.” ^ j , a 

The mover justified the formation of the new Party and declared that the 

Working Committee’s resolution left them no alternative. ^ u 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehia^ when rising to second the motion, was heckled by k 
delegate, who asked who was a Nationalist ? 

Mr. Mehta : One who stands for the nation. . ^ au* u < 

Delegate : Do you mean to say that those who were against us in the thick oi 

the fight will be selected by you ? , . it. a i i 

Mr. Mehta ; No, not necessarily, but you cannot claim that any single body 

of men can alone claim the monopoly of patriotism. 
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ContioDin^. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta analysed the principle of the White Paper 
and declared that Princes were Roing to rale them without their being ruled by ua 
fin return. After referring to the various divisions and subdivisions sought to be 
imposed by the White Paper, Mr, Mehta observed that the White Paper gave 
them no nnauoial responsibility. He condemned the recent communal G. O. and 
characterised it as Government's election manifesto, further to divide the people and 
ask them to walk into the Government parlour. He could not see what was in 
. the White Paper for them to quarrel amongst themselves. The Army would be 
reserved. Commerce has been safeguarded and finance would be a department 
without real power. Mr. Mehta then adverted to the special responsibilities vested 
in Governors and the Governor-General and declared that real power would 
continue to vest in a small bureaucracy. Eecently during bis visit to England a 
Peer had asked him seven times and seven times had he replied to the Peer that 
India would not have anything to do with the White Paper. How can they infuse 
life into a corpse ? 

Mr, Santosh Kumar BasUf ex-Mayor, put a few questions to the President. ^He 
asked Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney if it was necessary to start a hew 
party for the mere purpose of opposing the Communal Award, especially after 
Gandhiji’s recent pronouncement in favour of allowing a conscience clause. He 
farther questioned the wisdom of the third clause in the resolution which permitted 
non- Congressmen to come in. There was hardly any prestige left for the Congr^s 
and were they going to let what little existed to tumble down ? (Cheers and cries 
of hear, hear). Mr. Basu was not accusing non-Cougressmen, but what right had 
party to ask the electorate to return non-Oongressmen ? He put these questions 
in a spirit of humility and not of opposition. 

Pandit Malaviya answered the two points raised. Dealing with the first qaes» 
tiOD, the President recalled his and Mr. Aney’s attempts to come to some 
understanding with Mahatma Gandhi on this point and said that the Working 
Oominittee had left it to the Parliamentary Boarcl to exempt those who claimed 
conscientious objection. He was glad that Gandhiji had now expressed himself in 
favour of freedom of vote over the question of the Communal Award. The Presi- 
dent then called on Mr. N, 0. Kelkar to explain the position. 

Mr. K, C, Kelkar said he had sent a telegram to Gandbiji asking him to avoid a 
catastrophic conflict on the issue of the Award among Congressmen. Gandhiji 
replied that freedom of opinion was offered but rejected. Gandhiji. therefore, asked Mr. 
Kelkar to induce Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney to reconsider the matter and accept 
bis position. Mr. Kelkar added that freedom of opinion was orginally intended to 
apply only to two people. He thereupon asked Gandhiji why that freedom should 
not apply to others, who claimed conscientious objection ? Gandhiji’s views meant 
only this, that still the Congress Parliamentary Board would have the right of 
rejecting the applications of anti-Communai Award people to stand as Congress 
candidates for the elections. Mr. Kelkar was clear in his own mind that freedom 
of voting was not intended by Gandhiji for more than half a dozen people. 
Mr. Kelkar said that Mr. Aney wanted to be more qualified to speak. 


Mr, M* 8, Aney referred to the Working Committee’s discussions and recalled the 
discussions there on the question of this conscience clause. Mr, Aney pressed the 
Working Committee to realise that the position taken by it was a virtual repudia- 
tion of the Congress position and sought to prevent others from expressing their 
opinion. So Mr. Aney and Pandit Malaviya told Gandhiji and his colleagues that 
there was no use of their (Mr. Aney and others of his views) staying with the 
Congress Board, unless all those returned on the Congress ticket were given free- 
dom of the vote. This would not be accepted by the Committee, which was unwil- 
ling to extend the freedom to more than half a dozen people. Mr. Aney deciai^ 
that Pandit and he could not accept this limited concession. 

A delegate asked what would become of the Party if the Congress wersed its 
resolution. 

Pandit Malaviya said that the que;>lion was that having regard to the conntry’s 
position over the Communal Award, it was not right to stine expression of opinion. 
Malaviyaji added that it would be a bad day for the country, when it questioned, 
me right of flee expression of opinion. A compromise having failed, what was 
ineir duty ? They must speak out their minds. That was how he and hia oollea- 
gues interpreted their duty. Malaviyaji assured the delegates that bis personal 
reiatmns with Gandhiji remained and would continue to remain cordial. Ha asked 
me Conference to realise that any vote of the Assembly would be interpreted by 
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the civilised world as the opinion of India. That was why he pleaded with them 
to see that freedon of opinion was not stifled. The Communal Award sought to 
divide them iil ! they must, oppose it tooth and nail. It had been said 
that their cause weald sufier if they had no solid majority. Pandfitjl 
said it would be a sho'^k to him if the Congress should support the Worjeing 
Committee’s decision. Unless Gandhiji made a personal appeal, Pandit Malatiya 
was confident that th^ Congiesa would reverse the Committee’s decision. Answer- 
i ng Mr. Basu’a second point, Malav^yaji declared that if Dr. Ansari had the right 
ol starring a party at Kanchi wiiUout consulting the Congress, he hoped that 
others had freedom to start a better organisation He added that a change in the 
name of the party brought it nearer the Congress. 

Eeferr mg to his at tern y s to set im common candidates, Pandit ji still hoped 
that it would be i/OssibJe to have common candidates returned unopposed. The 
only difference between thv. Congress and themselves was ir. respect of the Com- 
munal Award- Regarding the proposed inclusion of non-Congress Nationalists, 
Panditji said •'hat during bis discuhSiOns \.ith Gao Ihiji, before his resignation, he 
had urged the necessity for ’iduaion of non-Congress Nationalista. Gandhiji had 
agreed. Pandit Malaviya asked how they could afibrd to ignore businessmen, who 
for reasons of commerce, could not subscribe to the Congress creed, although they 
were in sympathy with it. Panditji assr^-ed tae Conference that while he would 
invite Zamiudars and businessmen to join the Conference, it would not be right 
to shut them out, because they could not so join. He had sufficient faith in Con- 
greesraen to believe th'>/ they could still put up an agreed list of candidates. If 
the Congress would not alter the Woiking Committee’s resolutiou, what would be 
their position ? Pandifji said that that was a hypothetical question, but it involved 
loyalty to the Congress, At the same time they should not forget that the .Ooo- 
ress was only an instrument of service. “Motherland first, Motherland ne:?:t, 
Motherland lait” was Paiiditji’s motto. (Cheers). 

The resolutiou was put and passed only three dissenting. 

At Pandit Malaviya's instance, the Conference voted an Election Board with 
himsel^ as President, Acharya P, 0, Roy as Vice-President, Mr, Aney as Secretary 
and a selection board for.BciectiDg candidates to the' Legislative Assembly. 

White Paper 

JIfr. Santosh Kumar Basu then moved: “This Conference considers that the 
proposal for constitutional reforms contained in the White Paper is wholly unsatis- 
factory and reactionary, and the Conference is thoroughly opposed to the scheme 
as a Iwhole”. 

Mr. Basu declared that it was a tragedy that the very scheme which was 
supposed to satisfy Indian aspiration had for its underlying feature the whole- 
sale and unalloyed distrust of the Indian people. As he had no doubt in his mind 
the whole scheme was overshadowed by the C principle that Indians should, in 
no evens he trusted with even a modicum of power. He declared that no res- 
pectable country would care to have a scheme such as the White Paper which 
Britain tried to force down on India. 

t/r. D. V. Qofehale, editor of “The Mahratta” seconding the motion, declared 
that the White Paper proposals were a direct negation of the much talked of 
principle of self-determiuatioii. Indians had no hand in its framing. Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s was tho only hand visible in its being brought forth into the world. No 
one in this country would have anything to do with the White Paper, while it 
sought to make childreu of the soil aliens in their own country. The resolution was 
unanimously passed. 

Communal Award 

Mr. P. N, Banerjea then moved the next resolution on the Communal Award 
which ran as follows : — 

“The Conference records its strong disapproval of the Government’s decision on 
the communal problem which has been wrongly called the Communal Award, Jas It 
retains and extends the evil of separate, communal, class electorates, provides 
statutory majorities with separate electorates which are fatal to the development of 
representation upon a National basis, on which alone a system of cesponsible 
Government can possibly take root”. 

34 
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Mr. Banerjea recalled the story of the Communal Award and declared that no 
OHO agreed to refer the communal queation to the arbitration of the British 
Premier. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, as tbou|i;h with a view to perpetuate the com- 
munal distinctions in political matters, sought to introduce factors which even 
rabid communists OQ cither side had not dared to hope for. He appealed to the 
Conference to oppose the Award tooth and nail. 

Mr. Abdus Samad, seconding the resolution, made a fighting speech. He 
characterised the Congress Working Committee’s resolution on the subject as 
’’sounding the death-knell of Indian nationalism’’. He declared that the position 
taken up by the Working Committee, if accepted by the people, would make the 
realisation of communal unity almost an impossibility. Hs was an enemy of 
communal representation in any shapo or form, because it was not only 
anti-national but it was also inconsistent with responsible Government, It 
was true that Mussalmans had gone to logislutures, on a purely communal 
ticket, but had they gained anything thereby ? If communal bickerings and misunder- 
standings were something of which they could be proud, these were alone 
the products of the principle of separate electorates. The speaker was convinced 
that if the existence of separate cb'ctorates on a communal basis was tolerated, in 
any future constitution, it would usher in an era of fratricidal war to escape from 
which would be well nigh an impossibility. “Wo want to live in peace”, said 
Mr. Abdus Samad “and not to quarrel over a shadow". 

Mr. N. C, Kelhar whole-heartedly associated himself with the resolution and 
declared that the Gommunal Award, alone, in the field of political documents, was 
without a parallel. The virus of comraunalism which it sought to introduce 
should be immediately cut out. Otherwise, the growth of a nation would be 
impeded on a permanent scale. 

Proi, Radhakiimud Muhhcrjca declared that the Communal Award went against 
the principle laid down by the League of Nations. The miuoritlefl in Bengal and 
the Punjab did not want any separate representation. They wanted no protection 
of their interests. Yet the British Premier gave them this Award. The speaker 
believed that no self-respecting Indian could aflbrd to tolerate the Award, which 
sought to devitalise what little nationalism existed in this country. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and Kumar G anrtanand Stvha characterised the 
Communal Award as anti-national and opposed to the best and lasiing interests of 
the country. The resolution was passed. 

Mr, Jogendra Chandra Chaferavarif/, proposing a vote of thanks to the chair, 
paid a tribute to Pandit Malaviya and said that he had given a correct lead to the 
nation in this moment of crisis. Mr. Chakr.ivarti, however, emphasised the need 
for coming to some kind of understanding with Mahatma Uandhi. 

LreusLATivE Interferkkce in Peugion 

Pandit Malaviya^ receivtd an ovation when ho rose to make his concluding 
remarks. The Pandit declared that nothing pained him more than to feel compelled 
to form this new party. He had done his best to avoid it but he could not help 
it. But he would assure his friends that in forming the Party, ho was not actuated 
by any desire to promote the interests of one community “at the cost of another. 
He and those holding the same views as himself, were actuated by a sense of duty 
to the country and to its people— Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis and 
Bikhs alike. Panditji declared that it was a failing of the Hindu character that 
even when they knew that disaster was threatening them, they would not stand 
up and fight, because they would thereby possibly wound the feelings of others. 
Quoting from the Gita, he asked the Conference to fight for a righteous cause. 

lleferring to the question of legislative interference in religious and social 
and political matters, Pandit Malaviya declared that personally he was opposed 
to such interference as it was calculated to lead to all kinds of complications. He 
was the recipient of many letters and representat^^ris on the subject asking him 
to drop this item from the Party’s programme. He declared that this question was 
fully discussed by the Subjects Committee but they were unable to arrive at a 
decision over the matter. They had, therefore, decided to defer their decision for the 
present. 

Pandit Malaviya congratulated the Conference on its businesslike proceedings. 
He said that nothing would give him greater pleasure than to come to an under- 
standing with Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Committee. Ho still ventured 
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to hope that they would yet fiod it possible to rua comnaou caadidates. The QoiH 
lereoce was thea dissolved. 


CONGRESS NATIONALISTS AND THE REFORMS SCHEME 

The Nationalist leaders, after three day a’ deliberations held at Beuhm 

OQ the 26th. to 28th. D^^^ember 1934 adopted the following resolutioas 

The Working Committee of the Cvjngresa N? tionalist Party consider the J. P. C. 
Report as wholly nnsaiisfactory and unacceptable. The recommendations of the 
J. P. O. do not transfer real power from the hands of the British Government, to 
those of the people of this country, ci»h.r at the Centro or in the Provinces but 
by investing the (iovernor-GtMicral and Governors with dictatorial powers in 
special responsibilities and discretionary powers reduce Cabinets and legislatures to 
a state of helplessness and thereby render the whole scheme a mockery of repre- 
sentative government. The recommendations a’‘e obviously designed to perpetuate 
foreign domination and facilitate economic exploitation of the country by providing 
a number of reservations, restraints and safeguaids. The scheme of representation 
is based on an anti-national comtrunal decision, which, by its spirit of communa- 
lism, will not merely hinder the growth of natioija.isni but render altogether impo- 
ssible all healthy progress towards the goal of Puma Swaraj, within a measurable 
distance of time. Ihe Working Committee is clearly of the opinion that it 
would be better for the countiy to continue, if necessary, for some lime longer 
uiKicr the existing consiiiution, highly defective though it is, than accept the cons- 
titution recomnunded by the .Toint Parliamentary Committee. 

The forking Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party regrets that, in utter 
disr^ard of the great volume of public opinion existing in the country among 
Uinous, Sikhs, Indian Christians, Nationalist Muslims and others, the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee endorsed the. communal deeisiou of His Majesty’s Government. 

Ihc Working Committee is firmly of the opinion that the system of representa- 
tion based on separate electorates which the so-called Communal Award has recom- 
mended 18 glaringly unjust particulaily to Hindus, is anti-nat.ional and constitutes 
an insuperable obstacle to the establishment of popular sclf-govcrument and can, 
the^fo re, never be acceptable to the people of this country. 

The Working C’ommittee strongly controverts the opinion of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee that in the existing circumstances of the country, communal 
representation inui-t bo accepted as inevitable. The statement of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary OommiUeo '‘that there is among almost all the communities in India (not 
excepting the Hindus) a very considerable degree of acipiiescencc in the Award “is 
erroneous and misleading and that the observation of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee that if any attempt is now made to alter or modify it (the Award) 
the con8rr|uence would bo disastrous'^ is incorrect and manifestly unfair. 

In view of the vital importance of the question and of the fact that the Joint 
I arliamcntary Committee has taken such a mistaken view of public opinion in 
India 111 regard to the Communal Award, the Working Committee appeals to the 
people to carry on a ceas<lcss campaign against the Award until it is replaced by 
a scheme based on a joint, electorate on the lines recommended by the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress in 10J1. 

The Working Committee appeals to the people to hold public meetings all 
over the country on January 27, IDdo, and give united public expression to their 
icelings of opposition and resentment in relation to the Communal Award. 

Kesolved that au All-India Anti-Comraunal Award Cbufereuce he held at Delhi, 
on February lu and 17, 19 Jo of representatives from every part of the country to 
VOR^ the country s opinion agaiust the Communal Award. 

lUie Working Coinmitieo of the Congress Nationalist Party invites all sections 
01 the people to unite in opposing proposals contaiued in the Government of India 
niu now before Ppliaraeiit and in taking steiia to prepare a scheme of national 
self-government which will be acceptable to all communities in India and will best 
serve and protect the interests of the country. 



The National Liberal Federation 

Opening Day — Poona — 28th. December 1934 

The Sixteenth SeBsion of the National Liberal Federation of India assenabicd 
at the Gokhale Hall, Poona on the 28th. December 1934. A lar^e number of dis- 
tineuiehed viBitore attendtd the opening Be&Hion and all notable Liberal leaders, 
besides many leaders throughout India were present. The Reception Committee 
consisting of 2CX) mcmbeis had made excellent arrangements for the conduct of 
the session. The total number of delegates attending the session was nearly 400. 

The President-elect, Pandit U irdaifonath Kunwu, was aceorded a warm recep- 
tion at the entrance to the Gokhale Hall and bd to the platform. 

The programme opened \^i(h prayer and welcome songs by students of Gandharva 
Maba Vidyalaya. Then Bao Bahadur i?. R. Kale, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, delivered the welcome address. 

The formal election of the President was thin proceeded with. Proposing 
Pa7idit Hirdayanath Kunzru to the (^hair. Sir Chimanlal said that it was just 
45 years agoj in 1889, that he attended the National ("ongress first and that an 
impressive speech was delivered there hy Pandit Kunziu's late lamented father. 
A worthy son of a worthy father, Pandit Hirdayanath was giving his best to the 
Servants of India Society. He had given himself to the cause of the country. 

Mr. Jaii72dra}2ath Basu, retiring Ihesident of the Lib(‘ral Ft'deraiion, seconding, 
said that Pandit Kunzru, though comparatively young, was ihoioughiy experienced 
in public life and when important changes were coming, it was good they were 
having a young man to guide their dt liberations. 

Mr. T. R, V€7ikatara2na Sastri said that this session of the Federation was a 
momentous one, for they had to decide whether they were going to accept a new 
constitution which they did not know where it would lead them to or they were 
going to be content with the old constitution itself. Mr. Venkataraina Sastri further 
said that Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru both young and old and this was his 
25th year of his membership of the Servants of India Society. 

Mr. C, y. Chmta?no 2 ii said that Pandit Kunzru. son of Pandit Ayodbyanath 
Kunzru, a htudent under Mr. Gcikhalo and a colleague of the Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, had made his mark for thoroughness of work and his grasp of 
priuciples and fundamentals was veiy great. He Lad evinced great interest in the 
the cause of Overseas Indians and had been connected with so many public? orga- 
nisations for the benefit of the p<ople that he, was eminently fit to preside over 
the day’s session. Mr. Chintarnani added ; “ICvcry waking hour of his life is dedicated 
to the cause of the country.’’ IJis work in The United Provinces at the helm of 
the Harijan Bevak Sangha was w^ell knr»w’n. Pandit Kunzru’s moderation was 
animated moderation. To Pandit Kunzru “moderation is not w^aXness ; violence is 
not strength and vulgarity is not independence.’’ 


Mr. Kale^s Welcome Address 

In the course of his welcome address, Rao Bahadur R. R, Kale, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, criticised the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 
and observed : 

Since the Committee have taken the survey contained in the Statutory Commi- 
ssion as the starting point and the text book of their investigation, it is no wonder 
their recommendations are vitiated in as much as the Simon Commission had been 
boycotted even by such moderate clement as UiO Liberals and therefore suffered 
from the fatal infirmity of having to deal with practically exparte evidence in the 
absence of statements and views of non-communal recognised political organisations 
and national leaders of Indian people and thus lacking in that disinterested and 
impartial material. The Committee has laid too much stress on the age-old anta- 
gonism bet w^n the Hindu and Mahomedaii communities with numerous exclusive 
minorities with rigid divisions of caste and therefore it say.s communal represeuta- 
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tion must be accepted, Mr. Kale proceeded to show b/ quoting; from the history 
of the Marathas by the late Justice Ranade that during the period immediately 
preceeding the British conquest, there had been achieved a liberalisation in the 
religious thoughts of tho people ard the spirit of tolerance engendered with the 
result that the communiMes were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other 
owing to the advent of the protestant movements inaugurated by Saints and 
Prophets, both Hindu and Mahorrodan—a movement which bore a eurious parallel 
to the history of the Refc'-m movement which had sprung upon Western Europe 
at the same time. Thcie was a tendency towards the reconciliation of the two 
races in mufual recognition of the essmlial unity of Rama and Rahiraan in the 
17th and 18ih centuries. After the advent of the British Rule the labours of men 
like Raja Ram Mobon Roy of Bo*. gal and Mr. .Tustice Ranade of Bombay largely 
contributed to the social and relir^ioiis arnclioi ition of the people and these /were 
continued by workers like the late Dr. Mis, Annie P.e8ant and Mr, Gokhale, 

CoMMUiS'AL Award 

Mr. Kale then dealt ^vith the genesis of 'he cominunal proMom and quoting 
from the note to appendix V of tb Simon Commission Report, shovi^ed how the 
separate represi'ntation of Mabomedar.s in the Councils of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms was not intended as a step in ♦he di’*ect'on of establishment of Parlia- 
mentary Government of India, how the Lu ‘knov/ pact, should not and cannot be 
quoted as ju8tifi<*ation of the continuance of separate electorates, which have been 
condemned as vicious and unsound from time to t'me in various documents, both 
official and non-official, nor was it correct to say that India itself had deliberately 
chosen this road to resporuable government, for it. was the British anthoririeg who 
were primarily respurisible for pointing out this wrong road in 1909. This last 
remark, he added, might well be applied to the so-called Communal Award of 1933, 
He asked if the BriHsh Government are said to be trustees looking to the welfare 
of the people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which ifl 
w^rong in principle and opposed to all canons of responsible Government ? Are 
they not committing a breach of their trust by continuing the vicious system when 
experience lias shown that. Rep.arate electorates since their introduction have tended 
to emphasise the differences and increase the tension between the communities T Is 
it not a commentary on their professions that they are leading us on the right 
p..th of self-government ? The defect of communal representation in the consti- 
tution aneefri the fundamental and basic principle in any constitutional advance 
towards full responsible Government.” He regretted that no constituent powers 
had been given tx) the Legislatures of India for removing this and other defects 
nor any time limit put on this. He challengid the statement made in the Report 
among almost all the communities in India (not excepting the 
Hindus) a very considerablo degree of acqnirscence in the Award.” Mr. Kale asked 
communal decision was not a strange commentary on the professions 
made by the British authorities that they are leading us on the path to real 
while perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it. 

Much is made of the differences amongst us and want of agreement is put 
forward as an excuse for refusing even moderate demands, added Mr. Kale. Assu- 
rances were given that the agreement reaehed at the R. T. C. will he the basis of 
the Legislative proposals. When however effortvS were made by the Indian dele- 
gation associated with the J. P. C. to crystalise Indian moderate public opinion 
ana as a result a joint memorandum was submitted by persons representing all 
comnuuutics and interests and embodying moderate demands, the report has not 
accepted any of their suggestions. 

Ihe speaker next dealt with some observations made in the Report that the Indian 
soil 18 not suited to a responsible form of Government, that there has been no 
seca sown in it which could bo developed. He pointed out to the existence of 

* 1 ?^ ® iike the Panehayats even during the time 

or the Peshwas, the un mediate predecessors of the British Government, which con- 
tainea in them amazing potentiality for Swaraj : and in the Maratha confederacy, 
which was replaced by British Rule, there was the seed of a federated India. 

Mr. Kale explained the Liberal creed and showed how it represented the centre 
party in the country, the party of reform as distinguished from reactionary 
ana revolutionary bodies. He passed on to show how the Government had not done 
anytniog to enhance its influence and how it had encouraged communalism and 
tnus retarded the progress of broad, sound principles among the people. 
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Alluding? to communifitic tendencies in the country, the speaker said that the seed 
of Communism ought not to be allowed to be sown in this country. No encouragement 
should be given to political agitation intended to exploit the misery and distress or the 
people who must be prevented from falling a prey to Communistic ideas by con- 
certing measures for relieving the oppressed and distressed and improving their 
economic condition. 

He also referred to the need for intensive propaganda by the Liberal party of 
their principles to awaken the people to a sense of their duties as citizens. 

J. P. C. Report 

In conclusion, Mr. Kale referred to some of the subjects dealt with in the J. P. 
O. Report and remarked that Dominion Status ought to find a place in the New 
Constitution Act. having regard to the declarations made by the Viceroy and 
the Prime Minister of England. Finance, he said, is the key to the working of the 
whole machinery ot Government. But in the proposals of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee there is nothing about the regulation of the military expenditure, 
nothing about the nationalisation of the Army within a definite and fixed period, 
nothing about reduction of strength of British trooi)s ; then again, nothing is to 
be found about the revision of the salaries of the Civil Borvants. No reform of 
finance, he continued, is likely to be of any benefit to the taxpayer which does 
not start from a thorough overhauling from the top of the scale and establishment 
of the Civil and Military Departments of the Government in India. It is time 
we realise the futility of liberalising and refining our Constitution as long as 
official opinion refuses to evolve, 

Mr. Kale also nferred to the fiscal and economic aspret of the proposals and 
showed how the Indian legislature will have in the future no opportunity or right 
of judging the question of English trade preference on its merits. Further, he 
complained that there was no scope for India to adopt most effective methods of 
national, economic regeneration adopted at present by other countries. In this 
state of things, the only remedy left open to us, be said, is to make efforts to 
encourage our own industries by buying our home-made articles even at some 
sacrifice. Mr. Kale was disappointed to find no constituoiit powers given to our 
legislature and the procedure suggested even for small amendments is far too 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory. Mr. Kale concluded by quoting from the ITpanishads 
two verses advising people to awake, arise, approach and take advice of the worthy 
and work and labour together and not hale one another, 

Pt. Kunzru 8 Presidential Address 

In his address, the President Pandit Ihiday yath Kunzru dealt at length with the 
declarations of hm Majesty’s CfOvernment and of th»Mr responsible Ministers and 
representatives regarding the goal of Indian poln-y and showed that goal was till 
lately definitely envisaged as Dominion Status. Unfortunately, however, that goal 
had receded info the background and significantly enough, ther.." was no rcferonco 
at all in it to Dominion Status as the gonl. Procet‘ding. the President discussed in 
detail, the recommendations of the Joint Select Conimittec. lie said : 

Joint Select CoMxMitteeV RECoM;>rENDAT:oNs 

'Jo considering the constitutional proposals, I sliall devote myself largely to an 
examination of the new features introduecHi into the White Paper by the Committee. 
The outburs of the constitution adumbrated in the White Paper arc well-known. 
Responsibility at the centre will bo conceded only if an All-India Federation em- 
bracing the States is established. The States will bo entnkd to one-third of the 
seats in the Federal Assembly and forty ])er cent of the seats in the Federal 
Council of States and their representatives will be nominated by the princes, The 
British Indian representatives in the Federal Assembly will be returned to 
include in the ministry representatives of Indian States and the minorities. The 
lower house will not be supreme even in financial matters. The upper house, whose 
size relatively to the Assembly, will be much larger than that recommended by the 
Indian Franchise Committee, will have equal authority in respect of financial legis- 
lation and will have the power, on the initiative of the legislature, and, in view of 
the financial powers of the upper house, it is needless to add that even this nomi- 
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nal reBponsibility will not be owed exclusively to the popular house, if one may 
dare call the Federal Assembly by that name. Neither the executive nor the legisla- 
ture under this system will be prone to indulge in rash innovation or undue self- 
assertion : but to guard against all possible dangers the Governor-General will be 
armed with extensive powers, to overrule both. He will have the ultimate authority 
in all matters relating to law and order and he will virtually guide financial and 
commercial policy though finance and commerce are transferred subjects. The 
administration of railways w’ll be practically under his control, and special measures 
intended to develop Indian trade and commerce may be vetoed by him on the 
ground that they appear to discriminate again Jt iiritisbers. To assist him in the 
exercise of Lis financial authority, he will have at his elbow, it addition to the 
I, C. S. Financial Secretary, a fio‘\cial adviser who will be independent of the 
ministry, and who like the British, advisory of the Egyptian Government may draw 
ail real power in his hands. Witn necessary modifications, the election of legisla- 
tures and the formation of minisiTiep in the provinces will take place in accordance 
with the system at the centre. Three provinces are to enjoy the privilege of having 
second chambers which will be formed on a cnamunal lasis and elected on a high 
property franchise, so that they maj’ bo specially Qualified to champiou the interests 
of the masses. The Governor, as far as practicable, will have powers similar to 
those given to the Governor-General except in respect of finance, and will be speci- 
ally responsible for the internal administr ition anu discipline of the police. The 
Indian Civil and Police Services, the iron frame on which Governors-General and 
Governors may always lean for support, will remain, as at present, under the control 
of the Secretary of States and Britishers will continue to be recruited to them in 
existing proportions. Even orders relating to the transfer and posting of officers, 
belonging to them will, as now, require the personal concurrence of the Gevernor. 
The system of recruitment to both these services will be enquired into five years 
after the commencement of the Constitution Act, and action on the results 
of this enquiry will bo subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. 

A cabinet minister recently said that the new machinery of government contained 
every safeguard that the wit of man can devise. How true this is, is shown by the 
brief description which has just been given of the White Paper scheme. It is 
admirably devised to encourage inaction and prevent change. Whatever the intentions 
of authors may have been, it embodies a static conceptiou of society and indicates 
f^ar of the unknow future. 

Kot satisfied with the formidable barriers opposed by these arrangements to the 
growth of nationalism and the advance of democracy or the development of a spirit 
of independence in ministers and legislators, the Committee makes suggestions wnich 
will destroy the national character of the Federal Assembly, curtail its powers, 
further strengthen the forces of privilege and conservatism ; humiliate the provin- 
cial ministers and make the Governor the virtual dictator of his province. 

With regard to the central constitution, the Committee recommends indirect 
election to the British India section of the Federal Assembly, the election of the 
Council of Slate by provincial upper chambers or bodies analogous to them, a 
novel method which has been rightly described as fantastic by Lord Salisbury and 
the elevation of the Council of State to a position of equality with the Assembly iu 
the matter of the voting of demands. The Council of State will not be subject to 
dissolution. Its members will be elected for nine years but only one-third of them 
will retire at a lime. 

In the provincial domain, while making it clear that it should not “be under- 
stood as reporting against the introduction of the system of indirect election in the 
future^ for the popular house, it agrees to direct election but recommends the 
establishment of second chambers in the Madras and Bombay presidencies. Besides, 
it makes three proposals for increasing the already enormous powers of the 
Governor and giving him additional control over the maintenance of iaw and order. 
Any alteration of the Police Act and such of the regulations made under it as “in 
his opinion relate to or affect the organisation or discipline of the police’' should 
require the previous sanction of the Governor. The records of the provincial 
Intelligence Department should not be shown to any officer, not even the Home 
member of the Government, outside the police force without the permission of the 
Governor. It is instructive to note here that it has been proposed that the Central 
Intelligence Bureau, which is now under the Home Department, should be attachs4 
to one of the Governor-Generars Eeserved Departments. 
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Even without assuming control of the entire government, the Governor may in 
order to cope with crimes of violence, the object of which is to overthrow Govern- 
ment, take charge of such departments as he thinks necessary and appoint an 
official to be his mouthpiece in the Ijegislature. In the case of Bengal, it has been 
recommended that, unless the situation improves before the introduction of provin- 
cial autonomy, the Governor should be directed in his Instrument of Instructions, 
to exercise immediately the powers referred to above. The Committee farther con- 
templates that, in the event of a breakdown of the constitutional machinery, the 
Governor should have the power even to suspend the legislature and administer 
the province without it. 

In addition to this, the convention which conceeded fiscal freedom to India in 
principle in accordance with the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill, 1919, has been virtually abrogated. The 
Governor-General is to be empowered by statute to prevent imports from England 
from being treated in a manner which he may regard as discriminatory. 

As regards the Indian Civil and Police Services, which will bo the guardians of 
British power in this country, the obligations to institute and enquire into the 
system of recruitment to them five years after the inaiigara'ioii of the new consti- 
tution has been done away with, and as regards the Army, the Committee makes 
the startling observation, that “the problem of Indiaiiisation does not appear to U8 to 
be essentially related to the constitutional ishucs with which we are concerned.” 

Central Legislature 

Of the retrograde recommendations made by the Committee the proposal for the 
the election of the representatives of British India to the Federal Assembly by the 
provincial lower house is easily the most retrograde. The abandonment of direct 
election was recommended by the Simon Commission. The Government of India, 
however, after a full exarainaiiou of the matter, 'arrived at a conclusion unfavourable 
to this proposal, They were so impressed by the disadvantages of indirect election, 
confusion of electoral issues, danger of corruption, etc. that they wrote to the vSecre- 
tary of State in their despatch on the Simon Commission’s report. ‘On the sum of 
these considerations, we would ourselves incline to the conclusion that a method 
whereby the Assembly would be wholly or mainly constituted by indirect election 
would not be suitable. The certain objections do not seem to us to outweigh the 
possible disadvantages”. They dissented from the Commission’s view that if the 
centre was to develop on Federal hues the representation of the provinces as such 
in the Federal Assembly was almost necessary for the participation of the States 
and held that /even if the States did enter Assembly, it docs not appear to us to 
be necessary that the method of representation of the Slates and the provinces of 
British India must be uniform”. While admUting the disa ivantages arising from 
the unwieldy size of the constituencies and pointing out that direct election had not 
yielded all that was expected of it, they si ill believed that “the balance of the 
argument is in favour of the maintenance of direct election’' and added that “in 
any case we feel that the method of election is esseniially a matter on which the 
considered judgment of Indian opinion should have great weight”. 

When the matter was considered by the Kound Table Conference, the delegates 
from British India were unanimous in desiring the retention of the system of direct 
election. The Lothian Committee, after exarutning al' possible bases for the revision 
of the franchise, endorsed the Indian view and the White Paper retained direct 
election for the Federal Assembly. 

The Committee has, however, taken a different view, and decided, contrary to 
experience, the weight of authority and the wishes of Indians to reverse the system 
of election which has been in force since 1920. Broadly speaking, it will be true 
to say that we owe this to the Conservative Members of the Committee. The 
objections to a system of direct election have been considered over and over again 
during the last four years. Full weight has been given to them at every investi- 
gation, but as the Committee itself says, the system “has worked on the whole 
reasonably well.” And for the present at least, the increase in the strength of the 
federal Assembly will make the constituencies more manageable and contact 
between the candidates and the voters easier. Future difficulties may well be left 
to be dealt with by Indian ministers themselves. If the problems created by size 
ana numbers have been solved by Australia and the United States, there is 
no reason to suppose that they will prove insoluble in India. 
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In any eaie, the disadrantages of indirect election ere at present grarer than those 
of direct election, and indirect election to the lower house is without a parallel In 
existing federal constitutions. In view of the shiltiag composition of the provincial 
legislature, the members elected by them in practice will not be accountable for 
their conduct to anybody. Ii the best of circumstances, they will owe less respon- 
sibility to their electors than what the members elected under the present system 
owe to theirs. 

Besides if a party captures the provincial councils, it will automatically control 
the elation of the prov nciai representatives to the Federal Assembly. Again, the 
fear of corruption under the system rocommeadod by the Committee caninot be 
regarded as imaginary. As eigut or nine votes may sulSce for securing election 
to the Assembly, there will be a strong temptation to improper methods. It is 
stated in a recently published bf ok tha^ in the old days whec the Senate of the 
United States of America were elected by the State legislatures and corruption, 
open and organised, was consequorPly rife, a member of this august body, on a 
roll-call answered “not guilty^’. The ludicrous incident contains a warning which 
it will be porilons for us to ignore. 

The gravest objection to the proposal of the Committee is that, if it is adopted, 
the Assembly will cease to bo symbol of national unity or a force making for the 
consolidation of national strength. If the Assembly becomes the representative of 
provincial interests, the country will be morally split up into isolated parts and 
there will be no organ for the exprossaion of the national will. Besides, it is our 
experience that in matters concerning our political status, the views of the elected 
Assembly alone have counted Tor anything. For instance, when one “or two provin- 
cial councils declined to co-operate with the Simon Commission, their action 
scarcely created a ripple either in India or England. Its effect was purely local. 
But when the Assembly adopted the same course, the blow it struck for the self- 
respect of the nation resounded throughout the country and Great Britain. It is 
because it draws its strength from the people that it has the moral authority to 
speak for the nation. If direct election, which is the source of its vitality, tis done 
away with, its power and prestige will come to an end, and the only weapon which 
the const! trUon places at our disposal for carrying on the national fight will be 
broken. Indirect election will thus be a national calamity of the first magnitude. 
It will disperse our forces and leave us without a rallying centre. 'We shall have 
no means of keeping the attention of the nation fixed on issues relating to the 
realisation of eolf-govcrument and bringing pressure to bear on the authorities to 
make them yield to the national will. 

All sections in the country are united in condemning the Committee’s retrograde 
recommendation. Its disastrous consequences from the point of "view of Indian 
interests are realised by all political parlies. In fighting against it we would bo 
fighting for our life. ^ I feel that if direct election goes all is lost. It is much 
better for us to remain as wo are than be under a constitution which adds to other 
objectionable features the heavy handicap of indirect election for the Assembly, 
8uch a constitution cannot bring us freedom. It can only lead to our further 
enslavement. 

Council of State as constituted, in accordance with the Committee’s scheme, 
will be one of the most oligarchical bodies known to any constitution. It may 
have a better title than the old United States Senate to be known as Millionaire’s 
club. It will represent doubt-distilled conservatism. Ideas of political independence or 
social justice, if at all able to cross its threshold, will never thrive in its 
atmosphere. 

It has been proposed that such a body should be the equal of the Assembly in 
every respect and have co-ordinate^ authority with it even in respect of the budget, 
llils will certainly not be an aid to the development of responsible government. 
In France, says Finer, such a system has not led to the growth of an adequate 
sense of responsibility among the popular representatives or encouraged the forma- 
tion of stable and well-defined parties. Party ties are loose, owing to the weakness 
of the Chamber of Deputies which cannot have its Jway in regard to the budget, 
and the deputies can always throw the responsibility for their .failuro to fulfil their 
promises on the Senate. 

It i® ^oi^tful whether responsible government, properly so called, will develop 
under the White Paper scheme. At any rate the impedimenta to its growth will 
neither be few nor inBignificant, It should not be completely smothered by being 
•urrounded with additional safeguards.^ ^ a 

86 
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lodian public opinion has been opposed to the establishment of second chambers 
in the provinces. It is unfortunate that the Provincial Constitution Sub-Committee 
of the First Round Table Conference, recommended their creation in the U. P., 
Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, but it advised that this should not be done in any 
other province unless opinion in the province favoured such a step. A resolution 
recommending^ the creation of a second chamber in Madras was placed before the 
Madras legislative Oouacil in November, 1932, but it was defeated. Opinion 
generally in the province also f^pears to be opposed to a second chamber. The 
opinion of the Bombay Legislative Council was not invited on the subject, yet the 
Joint Select Committee has saddled Madras and Bombay with second chambers. 
Conservatism has been buttressed up everywhere. 

The White Paper conferred large powers on the Governor in relation to provin- 
cial administration and endowed him with full authority to deal with matters 
relating to the maintenance of Law and Order and the efficiency of the police. It 
seemed hardly ^ssible to go further without making law and order a reserved 
subject, but the White Paper proposals did not satisfy the Indian Police Service, 
which with the help of the diehards carried on a vigorous agitation in order to 
have the powers of the Ministers further curtailed. It placed Its views before 
the Committee and in its Memorandum put forward proposals which amounted to 
the suppression of the future Home Member by the Inspector-General. The most 
important of these suggestions have been accepted by the Committee. 


In several provinces Indians have been in charge of the Police department and 
no complaint has ever been made that they did anything to undermine the disci- 
V tbQ police force or misused the confidential information 

which they obtained in their official capacity. If they have shown a full sense of 
responsibility in administering the Police department, there is not the slightest 
excuse for treating them as political suspects in future. It may bo desirable that 
the internal administration of the police should be loft in the hands of the head 
of the department. But that the Governor should be given a special power to 
refuse h 18 assent to the amendment of the Police Acts, in force in the province, 
or of such rules made under them as in his opinion affect the organisation or disci* 
pline of the police, is a gross reflection on Indian capacity and character and 

•?i u ^be interests of discipline. The Inspector-General of Police 

will have fr^ access to the Governor and will thus have an opportunity of influcnc- 
ing his mind. The Governor’s decision to act against the views of the Ministry 
will presumably be based On reprosontationa made by him. The Inspector-General 
would thus be sitting in judgment on the Home Member and the position of the 
latter would be intolerable. The tecomraondaiion that the Governor should be 
asked in his Instrument of Instructions to direct that no records relating to 
intelligence regarding terrorism should not be disclosed to any officer outside the 
p^viucial police force without his sanction, is another indication of the position 
which provincial Ministers will occupy under the new constitution. They are to be 
responsible for the maintenance of law aud order, but they must obey unquestion- 
ingly the behesU of the Governor. The excuse that the informants aud agents 
would not feel secure that their identify mighty not be revealed if the Minister 
inamediakly concerned could send for the records of the Intelligence Department 
will not bear a moments examination. Indian Home Members have, as a rule, 
refrained frorn finding out the names of the persons through whom the Intelligence 
Dep^tment obtained information. But they nave a right to examine the records 
J^^bave sometimes done so. It has never been hinted yet that this has hampered 
the Intelligence Department in obtaining secret information. There is therefore no 
reason to siyipose that the continuance of the existing practice will cause any 
u hereafter. To place a restriction of this kind is to lower the future Home 
Member, ID the estimation of his subordinates, and to make the situation gallios 
to a Minister with the least respect. ® 

The analogy of England where the names of tLc informants are not communi- 
cated even to Minister most directly concerned cannot be applied to India at 
present, ^be Prime Minister who, it is understood, has access to all secret recorde 
18 the head of the Cabinet whose members stand or fall together. The Governor 
position in relation to the Ministry and action taken at the 
Rprinnai ^ by the Minister responsible for Law and Order would 

seriously compromise his position before the public. The position of the Minister 
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under the Committee’s recommendations constitutes a triumph lor the I. P. S. 
I have good reasons for believing that encoura^sea by its victory it is trying to 
secure acceptance of tho rest of the proposals it placed before the committee, out 
which have not been dealt w'th in its report 

The Central Intelligence Biireau. apart from co-ordinating the information 
received from provincial inteilig^n<*e departments, works for various departments 
of Government such as the Army and the Foreign Affairs departments, but it is 
controlled by the Home depa'*tment cf the Government of India. The Committee 
recommends that it should be ir future be removed from the control of the Home 
department and attached to one of the reserved departments. This is another proof 
of the inveterate distrust with which the authorities regard the future Indian 
Ministers, whether at the centre or in the prv.viDces. 

It has been proposed by the O'lmmittoe that the Governor may assume charge 
of any department of the Government if he thinks that it is necessary to do so 
to put down terrorism. Tne implications of this proposal have not been clearly 
pointed out. At present if the Governor is not satisfied that the Ministers are 
taking such action as cireum 'stances require, it is open to him to ask thern to make 
room for another Ministry. If he canhot find any Ministry which will support 
him a constitutional crisis will havti occiiriod and h- will have the right under the 
Constitution Act to assume to himself all such powers as may appear necessary to 
him to carry on the government. But the committee appears to contemplate that 
the Ministers will remain i i office even after the Governor has withdrawn any 
department from their control. How any Ministry can retain the confidence of the 
legislature Jby accepting so humiliating a position it is hard to see. It is to be 
hoped that the Ministers will have sufficient self-respect not to remain in office 
when they are distrusted and slighted. 

The existence of terrorism in Bengal should not bo allowed to interfere with the 
normal operation of provincial autonomy. The existing unrest is due largely to 
the dissatisfaction in the country with the present form of government. The satis- 
faction of »he aspirations of the people is the only way of putting an end to it. 
The speedy transter of power to Indian hands is therefore urgently required in 
Bengal. To make the abnormal conditions that prevail there an excuse for the 
rjtcnt.ion of control over essential branches of administration by the Governor 
would bo to play into the hands of the terrorists. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tion is based on a very short-sighted policy. The denial of provincial autonomy 
to Bengal will be no remedy for the present situation. 

Financial Restrictions 

As neither the central legislature nor the ministers under the new regime are 
likely to bo imbued with a passion for reform they might have been trusted to 
discharge their responsibilities with fairness and prudence, but their financial 
powers have been severely restricted. No bill relating to coinage or currency can 
be brought forward except with the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 
The White Paper placed the same restriction on the introduction of a bill dealing 
with the powers and duties of the Federal Reserve Bank in relation to the arrange- 
ment of currency and exchange. The Joint Select Committee has gone 
further and recommended that “any amendment of the Reserve Bank or any 

legislation affecting the constitution and functions of the bank should require 

the prior sanction of the Governor-General in his discretion.” The Governor-General 
will have the power to overrule the Ministry to preserve the financial stability 
credit of the Federation. He will be empowered to appoint a Financial Adviser to 
help him in the discharge of his responsibilities, who will take the place of the 
European Finance Member who will disappear with the promulgation of the new 
constitution. 

The powers given to the Governor-General in regard to the budget are so wide 
as to leave only a nominal authority to the Indian Finance Minister of the future. 

No reasonable grounds have been put forward to show that the Indian Ministers 
will disregard ordinary canons of financial prudence and inflict irreparable injury 
on the country just in order to spite England. The restrictions placed on their 
power are manifestly due to political distrust which is to be found in every part of 
the constitutional scheme. 
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CoMMEfiCIAL EeSTRICTIONS 

It is inevitable that the prospect of transfer of power from British to Indian 
bands should rouse apprehension in the minds of British capitalists with regara 
to the protection of their trading rights and the capital invested by them in India. 
The matter was discussed at considerable length in the conference and committees 
that took place from 1930-32, but it was considered almost entirely with reference 
to the rights of individual Britishers or British companies, trading m and witn 
India. The question of trading relations and tariff arrangements between India ana 
England never came within the purview of serious discussion. The White Paper 
was silent on the subject. The Associated Chambers of Commerce in their c^*de*ice 
before the Joint Select Committee made no reference to it.^ The Secretary of btate 
for India placed a memorandum before the Committee revising and enlarging the 
White Paper proposals relating to commercial discrimination, but, there was not 
the faintest suggestion in them that Indo-British trade should be accorded spemai 
protection. That question figured only in the evidence of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Committee has added to the resentment, deep and wide, which the 
excessive commercial restrictions placed by the White Paper on India’s power to 
develop her economic resources in the interests of her children gave rise 
recommending interference with the fiscal autonomy of India. It has recommendea 
that the Governor-General should be empowered by statute to prevent the adoption 
of measures ^‘legislative or administrative which would subject British goods im- 
ported into British India from the United Kingdom to discriminatory or penal 
treatment”. The assurance that the Govcmor-Gencrars power to intervene woula 
be limited to restrictions the object of which was not to promote the economic 
interests of India but to injure those of the United Kingdom, does not in any 
way lessen the gravity of the step taken by it. . -j 

A flood of light is thrown on the meaning of the word “penal” by the evidence 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. In the memorandum submilted by it a 
demand was made for the insertion of some safeguard in the constitution against 
the possibility of legislation “unduly penalising the British export trade”. In reply 
to a question whether the committee had in mind action “spitefully intended to do 
injury to British interests or which is political in its motives”, its representative 
said, ‘‘We did not necessarily mean spitefully, sir, but wc meant some legisla- 
tive enactment such as the specific duty on plain grey goods which is now 4 and 
three-eight annas per pound, which entirely prevented our competing in those 
goods in the Indian market”. This shows that the Chamber with the British Gov- 
ernment should intervene not merely to disallow measures ddibeTately intended 
to injure British commerce but to secure a position of advantage for Lancashire in 
the Indian market. 

That the rights of British and Indian traders should be regulated on the basis 
of reciprocity seems prima facie to be a fair demand. But it is to be noted that 
the power of initiative will rest with England. India cannot adopt special measures 
for the benefit of Indian trade and industry unieFS the British Government accord 
preferential rights to Britisliers in England. To call such a relation reciprocal is 
to misuse words. There are so ftw Jnuians carrying on business in England and 
British trade and industry are so highly develi^ped that p^ngland will never feel 
the need of special measures to protect her inlet es^s vis-a-vis India. Keciprocity 
between England and India will therefore mean the subordination of the interests 
of the latter to those of the former. We do not desire that any injustice should be 
done to British interests, but we have every right to ask that vested interests 
should not constitute a permanent barrier to our development. 

Civil Services 

The Services Sub-Committee of the First Hound Table Conference recommended 
that recruitment and control of the Indian ( i\il and Police services should in 
future be in the hands of the Goveinment of Inam and that judicial officers should 
be excluded from the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. The White Paper rejected 
both these recommendations. It laid down that the Secreafry ot State for India 
should continue to be tho recruiting and controlling authority for those services, 
and as regards the appointment of civilians to judicial offices it not merely kept up 
the existing system but made the Indian Civil Service cfficers eligible for appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice of a High Court. It maintaintd the status quo eveu with 
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regard to the recruitment of Indiana and Europea ja were to be reomited to the 
IndiaD Civil and Police Services in the proportions laid down by the Lee Commission# 
It however noade two new proposals in this connection. A statutory enquiry sboald 
be held into the question of tno ♦utare recruitment for these services five years 
after the introduction of the new constitutional order, and action on the results of 
this country should bo subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament* The 
Committee has endorsed the recommendation of the White Paper regardinpi the 
system of recruitment bu*^ hc^s proposed that the question of the recruitment of Indians 
in India in the prescribed proportions for both these services should be considered by 
His Majesty’s Government. As regards the siatutory enquiry it has recommended 
that no date should be fixed for it. It should be left to the Government of the 
day to decide whether the proper time for an enquiry has come. 

The White Paper shows that the only pci-sons whom the higher authorities have 
confidence in are the Governor-General and the Governors, If as the trusted 
agents of Parliament they are to have adequate power to exercise their authority 
the system of recruitment must be of aiieh a character as to enable them to control 
officers connected with those services on wuich the administration of the country 
depends in a special measure. As fall reliance can be placed only on European 
officers, it has been thought essential that the proportion of British recruitment in 
what are known as the security services should JOt be reduced. The proposal that 
no change should be made in future without the approval of Parliament is probably 
the result of the fear that if the power of the executive is not curtailed, a Socialist 
Government might be so unpatriotic as to weaken the pillars on which British rule 
rests in this country. It ensures that no action will be taken which the Conserva- 
tives are opposed to. The White Paper however made a revision of the existing 
proportions of recruitment possible after the expiry of five years from the com- 
mencement of the new constitution, but the Committee is not prepared to go even 
as far as this. To change the constitution but to maintain the structure of the 
services unchanged is to follow two contradictory policies. 

Army 

As already stated the Committee has expressed the view that there is no essen- 
tial relation between the problem of Indianisation and the constitutional issues with 
which it is concoriyed. Such a statement has been made for the first time by an 
authoritative body like the Joint Select Committee. It is true that the history of 
the grant of self-government to the colonies shows that internal autonomy was 
conceded to them before they were able to defend themselves. But owing to the 
friction which subsequently arose on the question of the control to be exercised 
over the imperial forces stationed there, the colonies were given to understand that 
they must make their own arrangements for their defence, and it is recognised now 
that self-rule and protection by an outside power are incompatible. In any case 
we may be sure that the colonial precedents will not be followed in the case of 
India. We have been repeatedly told by those in authority that our inability to 
defend ourselves is an obstacle to the achievement of full self-government, and that 
full powers cannot be conceded to India so long as the Indian army contains 
British troops and a considerable proportion of the regimental officers is British. 
It 18 evident therefore that the question of defence has a vital bearing on the future 
status of India. 

>9 unfortunately too true that India is as yet not capable of assuming 
responsibility for her defence, but her helplessness is entirely due to the policy 
pursued by England since the fifties of the last century. 

The exclusion of Indians from the higher commissioned grades was not due to 
their incompetence but was the result of a policy deliberately and systematically 
followed by the British Government for political reasons. Those who ask us to be 
realists should ponder this carefully. 

It cannot be adequately emphasised that it is not military but political considera* 
tiorm that bar t^e way to quicker progress in the Indianisation of the army. 

thin^g however has remained fairly constant during the past 75 years. 
Wha^yer the changes in numbers, the proportion between the sizes of the Indian 
and British sections has, broadly speaking, remained the same. It has been the 
policy of the British Government throughout this period not to allow the BritisJi 
army to fall below 40 per cent of the Indian army, and roughly speaking this 
relation between the strength of the two armies was prescribed by the Army 
commission of 1859, whose recommendatioDs were intended solely to maintain 
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British supremacy unchallenged. It is useless to talk of the 
towards self-government unless the policy of utter distrust which actuated me 
authorities in 1859 undergoes a radical change. , a ^ 

Notwithstanding the baneful effects of British policy in regard to the 
men t of the Indian army in the past, India was able to supply ^ 

soldiers daring the Great War, and the pages of official pub.ications testify to their 
efficiency and bravery. There may be political objections to the substitution oi 
Indian for British soldiers, but the change cannot be opposed on miUiary 
grounds. 


Burma 

Separation having been decided upon, it is only proper that the 
of Indians residing in Burma should receive the consideratiou to which they are 
entitled. Indians who are asking for compb'le financial and commercial autonomy 
for themselves cannot deny this to Burma. We do not want that the power to pursih^ 
a policy calculated to promote its prosperity should be unjustly withheld from 
Burma, but we cannot allow any discrimination to be made between Indians ana 
Europeans in Buima in regard to eraployraent in the public services or of carrying 
on trade or following a profeBsiou. Indians should be treated ou an equal luotiug 
with the Britishers. 


Second Day — Poona — 30th. December 1934 

Indians in Zanzibar 

The open session of the Liberal Federation resumed at 11 A. M. to-day. A 
resolution recording the Federation’s sense of the loss the Liberal Farty uau sus- 
tained in the deaths of Sir l\ C. Mitter and i/r, A. P. Sen was moved from the 
chair and passed by the house standing. 

Sir Phirox Sethna then moved the following resolution on Zanzibar 

'^(a) The Federation views with grave concern and resentment the siidcien adop- 
tion, some months ago, by the (Tovernment of Zinzibar of several dt^rces, the 
cumulative effect of wbicli mu&t inevitably be to mak - it impos'^ible for the Indian 
community to earn its living in the land where it had been established a long time 
prior to the establishment of the British protectorate. These devices adversely anect 
Indian inteiesis and place them at a disadvantage as compared with their European 
commercial rivals and create bitterness between them and the Arab and African 
communities. The fact that the Land Alieuaiiou Decree imposts even on an Indian 
born in Zanzibar disabilities which do no^ app^y to Arabs born in Arabia who are 
not British subjects, clearly shows that the new leglslauon is aimed against Indians, 
fcjuch differential treatment to Indians in a colony under the direct control of His 
Majesty’s Government which insists ou equality of Britishers with Indians in India, 
gives rise to separatist feciings and tends to destioy the unity of the empire. 

(h) The Federation records its appreciation of the prornjit action of the Govern- 
ment in deputing Mr. K. P. S. Menon, ^ 0. S, to investigate into iho situation on 
the spot. It regrets, however, that Mr. Menon s rtpori has not been published. The 
Federation urges immediate publication of Mr. Menuu’s report, on the Zanzibar 
decrees and an announcement by the Govcrnmeni of India that they have full 
sympathy with the grievances of Zanzibar Indians and that they will strain every 
nerve to get them redressed and to have the status of Indians in Zanzibar placed 
on a permanently satisfactory footing. 

(c) The Federation also urges an early publication of Mr. Mcnon’s report on the 
marketing legislation in Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya, which legislation is believed 
to be deirimentai to the Indian luteresis. 

Commending the resolution for the acceptance of the House Sir Phiroz Sethna 
said that the question of Indians overseas had beta brought before all the political 
parties of this country. After describing the nature of discrimination that has 
resulted from the recent legislatiou Sir Phiroz said the Government of India 
promptly took action and appointed Mr. Menon to go on a deputation to make 
enquiries at the spot. Mr. Meuon had submitted his report which for one reason or 
another the Government of India was not publishing. Mr. Meuon’s report, the 
speaker thought, must either be a condemnation of the Indian attitude in Zanzibar 
or total condemnation of Zanzibar executive’s action. Persooally he thought the 
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latter truer and therefore it was that the Government did not want to publish the 
report as it would not be to the likiopj of the WJ:’te Hall. 

i/r. Nashir Barmiia seconded the resolution which was carried unanimously* 

The Joint Committee Report 

The BU hon. Srinivasa Sastri then moved the main resolution on the Joint 
Parliamentary Oommittce'a report. The resolution read as follows : — 

‘The National Liberal Federation cf India records its profound regret at'the finding 
of Joint Parliamentary Committee's report which instead of removing the glaring de- 
fects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals, pointed out by the Federation 
at its previous two sessioos, has, in ntte’* disregard of almost the entire body of 
Indian opinion of all shades including the British Indian Delegation, introduced further 
highly objectionable and reactionary features, randering impossible responsible 
government in the provinces and the centre, which the British Government profess 
to give to India, wholly illusory. The Federation is convinced that any constitution 
based on the lines of the Joint Parliamentary Oomraittee's Report would be wholly 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian political opinion and will far from allaying 
very much intensify the present deep political discontent in the country. This 
Federation therefore .does not want any legisjat.on based upon the Joint Com- 
mittee’s Report.” 

Mr, Sastri said that the resolution which he had (read out depicted the general feel- 
ing of the Federation on the subject. He next referred to his speech at the Calcutta 
session of the Federation and said that he then spoke .only about the White Paper 
proposals when nothing was known about what the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
was going to do. He then said that if it was in his power he would do without 
the new constitution proposed in the White Paper. Now the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee had reported and what did he find ? He found that bis opinion could 
not be altered as things have been aggravated and it was impossible to contemplate 
with peace and ease the enactment oi the constitution proposed in the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee Report. If this constitution was enacted it would not only 
affect their political transactions but their very daily existence. But irrespective of 
the Indian public opinion the Government was preparing for the inauguration of the 
new regime. 

He referred to Mr, Baldwin’s statement in the House of Commons during the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee debate, when he said that both the Government of 
India and the provincial Government had assured the British Government that the 
new constitution not only was workable but there would be people to work it. As 
far as he could see he felt the Government would be able to get some people to 
work the constitution with contentment. He thought there would be continual 
wrangle between the people and the Government. It might be worked but there 
would be no peace in the land nor there would be peace between England and 
India and bitterness will increase, ile entirely agreed with -Mr. Churchill when he 
said (although in a different sense) that the new constitution did not suit India 
and would plunge the country into agitation. 

The chief offence of this document, said Mr. Sastri, was that it did not contain the 
words ‘Dominion Status’. ‘We contend’, continued Mr. Sastri, ‘Dominion Status 
has been promised to us on the highest authority. It was not merely the Viceregal 
declaration, although made by the Viceroy, but it had the authority of the British 
Cabinet of the day. If it had been made only by the Labour Government it might 
not have been so binding ^ on other Governments but the Viceregal declaration 
which formed the basis of the British Government’s policy regarding 
the Indian constitutional question, was debated in Parliament at first, 'after the 
first Round Table Conference and secondly, after the second Round Table Con- 
ference. The Prime Minister’s speech during the second debate was based on this 
declaration and this was voted on by Parliament. During that debate frequent 
references were made to Dominion Staus. 

‘May we not claim, 1 ask, that the word of Parliament—not merely of the 
Government of the day — is a pledge ? (Cheers). What Parliament has given only 
Parliament can take away aud no other authority. The present Government 
evidently does not love it. They want to take it back. Their spokesmen referred 
to it with abhorrence. Some of them want to annul it but they dare not do so 
because it cannot be done without the sanction of Parliament. During the recent 
debate in the House of Commons several members condemned it. Sir Samuel 
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Hoare himself did not once use the expression. Sir John Simon, who, by the waj% 
after his boycott had been resurrected and put in a great place of power, could 
only say that the policy of Britain regarding India had been clearly stated in the 
Montagu declaration of 1917, namely, progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment for India. This declaration was interpreted by Lord Irwin in his declaration 
as Dominion Status, Sir John Simon did not approve it. He did not repudiate 
it but went back to the declaration of 1917. It was left to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to openly say that he did not like to use the exnression, 

^Dominion Status fills these British statesmen with drcaa. It must be because 
it would mean an end of Indian exploitation and an end of the domination by 
Britain which they dread. If that is the dread is it not necessary that we should 
with corresponding tenacity cling to it ? Yet I have heard some of &aT statesmen 
saying why should bother about this expression provided wo get the essence of a 
good constitution. I strongly dissent from these. But I would ask, does the pro- 
posed constitution come up anywhere near ? My answer is an emphatic No. It is 
a reactionary constitution, denying us all the rights for our betterment. It is 
anti-national and anti-democratic. Neither in the goal nor in the steps it proposes, it is 
a good constitution. Yet the Government has got ready to carry it out. They 
have obtained expressed or implied consent of certain of our countrymen”. 

Mr. Sastri next dealt with safeguards and said, *We are willing to have certain 
type of safeguards. These were agreed to by Mahatma Gandhi. It was agreed to 
between him and Lord Irwin that all safeguards should be demonstrably in the 
interest of India. But the Government in England has changed and the new 
Government did not want to carry out the promise. 

•The new safeguards came in not in the interest of India but according to Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the joint interest of India and Britain. This was a step backward 
but that is not all. It was left to the original maker of this agreement with 
Maliatma Gandhi, Lord Halifax, to say that every one of these safeguards was in 
the interests of India. Everybody who asked for safeguard got it for mere asking. 
These cao be in the interest of India only if we are faced with a position that 
unless we accept these we would be nowhere. In that case it would mean that we 
will be forced to accept them but that would be blackmailing. In that sense these 
safeguards are in India’s interests’. 

Dealing with princes, be said that when thejr announced their readiness to enter 
the federation he thought they would come in as a help to their country and not 
as a hindrance. (Hear, hear) The princes who proclaimed their enthusiasm for 
Dominion Status in the first Round Table Conference were now in favour of federa- 
tion and they did not mind the ideal of Dominion Status being lowered provided 
the federation ideal was not touched. In his opinion this was the greatest harm 
they were doing to their country. He warred them against their fate. They were 
being used as blocks in the way of India’s march towards freedom. They might be 
safe now but a time would come when India would retaliate. (Cheers). ‘Before 
they came in we were thinking only of British India. When l^rd Irwin made his 
statements he had not any idea of the princes. That declaration was meant only 
for British India. It was at the first Round Table Conference that they made the 
offer to enter the Federation. Then we accepted it as it was an inexorable condition 
for the grant of central respooBibility. 1 hope they will not mar this ideal of Domi- 
nion Status’. 

‘It has been said, Our title to distinction and glory is owing to onr readiness to 
co-operate at all events. J ask you, do you agree ? Are we also invited to cooper- 
ate in the denial or refusal of Dominion Status for India ? We may be chronic 
cooperators (laughter), but I do not think we shall go thus far. Are we asked to 
give our cooperation to enact this constitution riddled through with safeguards as 
being in the interests of our countrymen to take them to the land of their cherished 
goal ? Is that kind of cooperation asked of us ? 1 do not think this meeting will 
go to that length of co-operation. I ask, what is the return we get for our coopera- 
tion ? From the third Round Table Conference we were excluded. The ability and 
wisdom of the Indian delegates to the Joint Parliamentary Committee has been 
commended but not a single change they suggested has been accepted nor anything 
they objected to dropped. Close on the heels of this phenomenon, in the political 
history of the world unparalleled and unprecedented. No, sir, it is impossible for 
the Liberal Party to give an atom of cooperation. (Prolonged cheers and clapping). 
Co-operation with friends that wish well of us will be worth while but cooperation 
with those who have displayed their utmost distrust of us, who do not care for 
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onr yiews and demands and who enact a constitution in utter disregard of our 
wishes — what is cooperation with them ? I ask, T would call it suicide. (Prolonged 
cheers). If that is what we are asked to do, there may be many who may be 
willing to cooperate but not the Liberal Party. 

He referred to Mr. Chamoeilain’s remarks that the Liberals have gone down in 
tbe Assembly elections because they did not support the new constitution. He 
thought that the Join^ Parliamentary Committee constitution was so good and one 
for which the Liberals were longing. But he (the speaker), however, would not 
advice bis countrymen to kiss Mr. Chamberlain’s baby. Mr. Sastri was evidently 
exhausted as a result of his 80 minutes’ oration which Xept the audience spell-bound. 

Sir Chimanlal Seialvad^ seconding tbe resolution on the Joint Parliamentary 
Ooraraittee Report, said that the Liberal Federation had the opportunity twice of 
showing the glaring deh.cta and shorfeomingb of the White Paper after its publica- 
tion and it had done it. A joint memorandum was presented to the Committee, 
but not one undesirable feature of the White Paper was dropped, nor was even one 
suggestion therein adopted, though that memorandum wrs submitted by men of all 
communities and inteieacs and though the autdors of the joint memorandum were 
nominated by the Government itself. Continuing, he observed that safeguards were 
packed in J. R 0. constitution, particularly, tbe commercial safeguards, and he 
condemned the proposal for the powerleisness of the Indian legislature over the 
British companies already in existence or even the prospective ones xn India. 

Regarding shipping, he said, ‘Could mockery go any further when they talk of 
reciprocity relating to shipping and say that Indian shipping can compete with 
British shipping ? 

Referring to the clauses relating to the judiciary and eligibility of civilians for 
chief justiceship, he sidd that such a proposai would lend to undermine the 
impartiality of the Judiciary in India. England was going to lose both her poli- 
tical hold and trade in India. If the constitution imposed was as retrograae as 
the proposed one, the Swadeshi movement might be intensified and the boycott of 
foreign goods once again revived on a greater scale. He said that on the point 
of bayonet the British trade in India could not be preserved. 

Continuing, he said that there was only one test for any constitution— whether 
the people for whom the constitution was intended were willing to accept and 
’r.ork it peacefully. Such a test, when applied to the Joint Parliamentary Commi- 
ttee report, showed that it was wholly unacceptable to Indians and would intensify 
the discontent in the country and there would be no peace at all. 

Rao Raja Pandit Shyam Bihari Misra (United Provinces), supporting the reso- 
lution observed that the communal ‘award’ was a great defect. The Lucknow 
Pact was enough to meet their needs and he opined that as there would be some 
people to work any constitution it would be improper on the part of the Liberals 
not to work it, even if it was inflicted on India against the wishes of the people 
of the country. 

Mr. V. D. Shahane (Central Provinces), supporting, condemned the provision 
for indirect election to the Federal legislature. Bpeaking on behalf of the younger 
section of the Liberals, ho expressed a greater resentment at the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee Report than even the elders. 

Mr. A, D, Shroff (Bombay) said that the industrial and commercial development 
of India was being put off for long by the recommendations of the report. He 
further said the fiscal autonomy convention has been broken in the past several 
times in spirit. According to the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report the fiscal 
autonomy convention would cease to exist and trade treaties which would be for 
the guidance of India were being formulated without consultation of the Indian 
legislature and tbe interests vitally affected thereby. It had been found in the 
past that whenever the interests of Britain and India came into conflict, the interests 
of India were ignored. He further observed that it was most unsportsmanlike on 
the part of the Britishers to frame rules restricting the admission of Indians in 
Burma. 

Mr. Vinayaka Rao (Madras), supporting the resolution, answered the question 
whether the report was not good. He said it was like the proverbial curate’s egg 
which was good in parts. He criticised the sentence in the report that alleg^ 
manifestations of public opinion are often of doubtful value’. The speaker said 
that it was adding insult to injury. There was only one safeguard which Britain 
36 
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should introduce and that was winning the hearts of Indians, He queried : '"Are 
we wrong in asking the Britishers to fulfil the promises made to India r 

Mr. B, S, Kamat, confining himself to the reactionary charges proposed by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in the provincial field, condemned the provisiou 
conferring power on the Governor to exercise his special responsibility even in 
transferred subjects and said the triune policy of federation, provincial autonomy 
and central responsibility was hedged in with a number of provisions afiecting 
adversely the permanent interests of India. He added that the reservation in the 
report were not intended to lead India to full responsibility but were framed to 
protect vested interests in India. He declared : ‘We must draw a moral when unity 
fails, constitutional methods fail and even unconstitutional methods fail where the 
interests of the Britisher are concerned.* 


Sir Phiroz Sethna, further supporting the resolution, observed that since 
Nov. 22 there had been a chorus of condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee report both in the press and on the platform. The memorandum pre- 
sented by the Indian delegation was unanimous and as the secretary of the com- 
mittee he observed that their sole object was to put forth their minimum demands 
which were expected to be fulfilted. He added, “We are to get not self-government 
but safeguards government as somebody has said.' 

The setback was threefold, according to Sir Pheroz Sethna. The first and the most 
pernicious recommendation was indirect election. The second was those departments 
were to be controlled by the Viceroy and his advisers. According to the present 
constitution the Viceroy and bis Cabinet had to agree, but according to the new 
constitution relating to special departments the Viceroy was the sole judge and his 
advisers had no power. Thirdly, according to the present constitution, their goal 
was fielf-governraent and dominion status, but that was impossible under the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee scheme. The Montagu-Chelmsford reform was even more 
liberal than the one presented by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Quoting 
from the Montagu-Chelmsfford report Sir Pherozo Sethna showed how different the 
policy of that report was from the Joint Parliamentary Committee report. 

Analysing the provisions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee nport relating 
to commercial discrimination he showed the possibility of great harm to India and 
in particular criticised the non-reservation of Indian coastal shipping to India. He 
added that some years ago efforts were made to restrict the Japanese coastal trade 
in India but the possibility of .Japanese retaliation dissuaded the Government from 
enforcing any such scheme. He observed that it was sheer mockery to constitute 
British vested interests under the cloak of reciprocity when ihty were against 
Indian interests. He said, ‘We want the Government to change the constitution of 
India different from that given in the Joint I'arliamentary Committee report and 
unless it is done there \son’t be peace end eontentnunt in India. Wc ask only for 
such things as are enjoyed by the dominions of Australia, Canada and Houth 
Africa. The Britishers would not have dared to do this anywhere else. There is a 
limit to exploitation. I am a firm beiievtr in the British connect ion and am bold in 
Baying it. tSir Pheroz fSeihna concluded with an exhortation of the late Mr. Tilak*B 
famous words. Get what you can and fight for more’. 


The hon, Mr, P, N, Sapru (Allahabad) referred to Sir Samuel Hoare^s speech 
that if this constitution was not passed he saw no chance of reforms for a Jong time 
Speaking for himself Mr. Sapru said he would be glid if it happened as the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee scheme contained no advance but on the contrary was 
retrograde. It represented an liidianiztd Government backed by British bayonets. 
Provincial autonomy adumbrated a mere change in government not an advance. 
It was a constitution which could only lead to oligarchical dictatorship, which India 
did not want. He could not conceive of a responsible Government with indirect 
election. The new constitution would settle nothing and the struggle for India’s 
freedom would go on. 

Mrs, Suskila Bai Deshpande (Bombay). Bup,.,oiting the resolution, pleaded for 
equal franchise for men and women and asked why women should be inferior to 
men in matters like these. She on behalf of the women of India pleaded for ncces- 
sary kj^islation changing the Hindu law of property. Concluding, she asserted that 
with the mtelligcnt coperating of, women alone would India quickly achieve 

DvC DWCirB}* 

•/‘I (Bombay), speaking next in support of the resolution, 

said that the farat stage of consututiou-making for India commenced with the 
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BimOD ^mmisaioD without Indians and from that stage they passed through three 

• j ® Conferences and finally to the Parliamentary Committee. He 

said, We must acknowiedp:e our said disappointment at the report. Not only that. 
A wrangle is going on in England between the politicians and the statesmen and 
there IS party warfare. India ia now completely out of the picture and Indians are 
the victims of the wrangle of selfish and sometimes malicious Britishers. They get 
advice from Lancashire and the lirUish diehard but neglect Indian opinion. The joint 
memorandum was signeu first by bis Highness the Aga Khan and if such a memoran- 
dum could bo rejected by the Britishers tnere will be no reason why India should not 
?fiy l-hat the Joint ParlUracntaiy Committee report is unacceptable. There is no unity 
in India and if there should be compkto unadulterated unity anywhere it will be 
a miracle. But to base the constitutioo ''n the position of the country which is 
not united and putting forward provisions which are irksome and against India’s 
aspirations and attribute Itacm to want of unity in India is not a fair argument. 

He queried, ‘Who are the^e men who said that the future constitution would 
bo used ‘for unfair purposes ? They are few m number and undue dmportaoce is 
given to their words and needs. For the sins of a ’ few the whole of India is pena- 
lised. Is it fair that the view-point of a section of Indians should be based upon 
for making entire India sufier ? There are nanbors of Britishers in England who 
place before the public of England arguraents against India. There is great need 
of educaling the people of England and wo have suffered enough by not educating 
them. Poor and ignorant people about India are frightened out of their lives 
by mischief-mongers in Britain. Wc must and it is our duly to proclaim as boldly 
as we can that this constitution is comphtely unacceptable. Whether Britain 
means it or not all wo can do to-day is to show that the constitution is being im- 
posed upon India against the wishes of every single Indian. The goal of our party 
IS Dominion i'^Tatus that is enjoyed by the British Dominions to-day plus the 
Bfcatus of Westminister, but there is not a word about Dominion Status in the 
entire report. It is a deliberate attempt at breach of faith. The Britishers brought 
to India a high sense of duty and the best of their ability and as between 
Indian and Indian governed India with justice and equity. We now find solemn 
promises made by Britain unceremoniously set aside. 

, /They will have to believe it. They will be forced to leave it. They will be 
'.riven out of India/’ said Sir Cowasji, though Indians are now divided. If 
Liurland will honour her pledge the sooner the Better and say that they will give 
Dominion Status within the period of (?) years. If England does not do it she will 
be forced to sever her connection with India sooner than she expects.’ 

Sir Govind Rao Pradhan said that the White Paper was an ugly child with a 
Sijuint eye and subdued nose. The Joint Parliamentary Committee had taken off 
more things than the White Paper. The entire schemo was base I on the distrust 
of Indians and framed in the interests of the Britishers. 

Mr. T. /?. Venkata Hama Sastri referred to the Tory attempt to torpedo the 
Round Table Oonfereucc plau and its failure. But moainvhile the Government had 
decided what they should do. His opinion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
scheme was that it was wholly unacceptable. According to the present constitution 
^ere was a provision for the transfer of all subjects in the provinces, but the 
Joint Parliamentary scheme removed even that. Much stress was laid on the 
^jek of unity in India, but the speaker doubted when the unity contemplated by 
the British Government could bo achieved. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
constitution had not provided for automatic growth, but further progress depended 
on the will of the Parliament. The schemo conferred no real provincial autonomy, 
not to talk of central responsibility. He urged the continuation of the present 
constitution. 

Mr. N, 3f. Joshi, expressing the labour viewpoint, condemned the scheme. He 
reminded the British public and politicians of the fall of great empires like the 
Roman empire and said that by passing this resolution the Federation -would have 
rendered a great service to the British empire as it stressed the ideal of Dominion 
Status. 

4 k Paranjpye said that the Joint Parliamentary Committee scheme took 

tnem backwards. Even womou had been given separate electorates despite their 
opposition to it. He would not be sorry if the threat of Sir Samuel Hoare to 
scrap the reform schemo was carried out. 
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ProfeBsor Bar Datta Sharma and Mr. Altekar further supported the resolution* 

Mr, J. N. Basu said that the two tests were whether the constitution satisfied 
the people and secondly whether it was workable. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee scheme failed both the tests. The responsibility conferred was very 
diluted. Mr, N, 0, Barucha and JRao Bahadur Ramaswami Sivan further supported 
the resolution. 

Mr, C, Y, Chiniamaniy the last speaker of the day, subjected the proposals to severe 
criticism by putting a number of questions and answering them himself. He asked 
if the scheme satisfied their sentiment of self-respect and replied ‘no’. They wanted 
executive responsibility to the legislature in order to improve the economic 
conditions of the people, but the J. P. O. scheme did not satisfy this condition. 
They (Liberals) wanted to help in the ordered progress of the country but 
the proposed reforms would not help them to ao that. They set their 
eyes on the ideal of Dominion Status but that ideal had been thrown to the 
winds and they were not going to have Dominion Status. The British statesmen 
now went to the extent of saying that the phrase, ‘Dominion Status’, was cant. 
He would ask to them to read their own Parliament’s Act. namely, the Statute of 
Westminister. They wanted a responsible central government for British India, 
but the J. P. G. not only did not give this, but dismissed for all time the idea of 
responsible self-government by refusing to give the control of the army to Indians 
which according to the present scheme was to remain in the hands of the British 
Parliament. In regard to the army they would continue to be in the same position 
as they were in the past, namely, in the position of utter helplessness and im- 
potency. 

The Viceroy in his speech at the Calcutta European Association said that none 
could doubt the sincerity of the British policy. He had also said he wanted to be 
the first constitutional Governor-General of India. He asked under the new 
constitution whether the Governor-General would be more constitutional than at 
present. The answer to that question was writ large in black type on every 
page of the J. P. C. report. He w’ould be a worse despot than he now was. He 
would have legislative, financial and undefined and unlimited powers to do what he 
thought was good for England de jure in complete subordinalion to the Secretary 
of State. In the name of making an advance they had taken aw'ay what India 
was enjoying since 1921, 

They were told the advantages of federation and provincial autonomy, but the 
speaker characterised these two things as proposed in the J. P. C. scheme as not 
naeriting any approbation. He condemned the way in which Mr. Montagu’s pro- 
vision for the automatic growth of the Indian constitution by an enquiry at the 
end of ten years was made use ol by the Tory Government to inflict the J, P. C. 
scheme on India. 

The proposals were stamped with absolute distrust of Indians and such an 
insulting offer was unworthy of Englnnd to offer and unworthy of India to accept. 
His answer to such an offer was : ’We don’t want it : take it back,” 

The resolution was unanimously carrif»d. 

Messrs, P. N. Sapru, S. M. Bose and Surendra Nath Varma were elected 
honorary secretaries until the next session of the Federation which, it was resolved, 
should be held at Nagpur. Mr, Kunzru, concluding lae session, expressed the hope 
that the Government would have sufficient wisdom not to resist the united wishes 
of the nation. The session thus concluded after nine hours’ silting. 



'Die Sonthern India liberal Confederation 


Opening Day — Madras — 29th. September 1934 

The Thirteenth Confederation of the South Indian Liberal Federation commenced 
its session, at the Victora Public Hail, Madras, on the 29th. September 1934 
under the Presidency of th.i Hon'ble the Raja of Bohhili, the Chief Minister with the 
Government of Madras. A large gathering of ladies end gentlemen was present. 

Prominent among those present were : Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, Raja Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar, Sir R. K. Shanmiikham Chettiar, Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu, 
the Zemindar of Chnnampet, Rio Bahadur C. Tadulingam, Mr. R. Burya Rao 
Naidu, Mr. A. A. Hayles, Mr. Tayior, Mr. A. P.anganaiha Mudaliar, Mr. P. Ven- 
kataramana Rao Naidu, Dewan Bahadur A. M. M. Murucappa Chettiar, Mr, G. 
Jagannalha Raju, Mr. C. Gopala Mennn, Mr. P. V. tCrinhinah Choudry, Mr. 
B. G. Rangaramanujam, Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir M. Knshnan Nair, Mr. Jamal 
Mohomed, the Hfm'ble Mr. P. T. Kajau, the hon, Mr. S. Kumaraswami Reddiar, 
the Zamindar of Minarapallo. the Kumararajah of Venkatagiri, Dewan Bahadur J. 
Venkatanarayana Naidu, Mr. 8 . A. Annamalai Chettiar, Kumararaja M. A. Muthiah 
Chettiar of Oheitinad, Sowcar Abdul llakim, Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Muda- 
liar, Mr. Balasundaram Naidu and Mr. Yahya Ali. 

Pkesipestial Address 

The TTon’ble Raja Sahib delivered the Presidential address, of which the fol- 
lowing 18 the text 

India is on the threshold of great constitutional changes and recent events 
have made this session perhaps the most momentous in the history of our Party, 
During the course of our deliberations, you will be called upon to take decisions 
on important issues which will shape the course of events in this great country 
of ours. At no time has there been a greater need than now to show your politi- 
cal sagacity, your ur.failmg pitriotism and devotion to the true interests of the 
country and your unswerving loyalty to the ideals which have been guiding us all 
these years and which stand to-day more completely vindicated than ever before. 
There comes a time in the history of nations as in the lives of individuals when 
in the stress and strife of the daily struggle the nation is carried off its feet tempo- 
rarily by a form of national hysteria, and peoolo refuse to recognise hard facts 
or face ugly realities. But, sooner or later, the very impact of such an unreal 
atmosphere brings people back to a more sober frame of mind, when those who 
have refused to succumb lo the weakness of momentary cheap applause, have the 
satisfaction that they have done their duty by the country, infinitely better and 
with more courage by refusing to be moved by cajolery, threats, abuse 
and vilification. I am led to these reflections when I think of the present political 
situation iu our country and the future possibilities ; and I must confess to a 
feeling of gratification that, after all these years, the wise path chalked out by our 
leaders is more and more clearly seen as the only straight path and those who had 
scorned to look at that way have remained to bless those who bad shown them 
the way. 

“Non-co operation— 'A Thing of the Past” 

For very nearly fifteen years one of the prominent political parties iu the 
country, the Congress, had preached that Non-co-operation was the only way to 
political salvation. As we have seen, this movement has been used for various 
purposes. This has led to the ruiu of many innocent persons and their families. 
Congressmen have not hesitated to exploit the youthful enthusiasm of our students 
for their political purposes, which has resulted in marring the future carsers of 
the rising generation. Trade and industry and handicrafts have sufiered, and, 
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added to this, the world economic depression has intensified the sufiering, and has 
done untold harm to the country. It would serve no useful purposelfor me now to 
recount the various stages and the paths throu^^h! which this movement has passed 
since its inception in 1920. Many of the items which were then stressed by the 
Confjress, such as boycott of courts, schools and of offices, both paid and honorary, 
have been completely given up. We welcome these changes in the programme, 
which we knew were inevitable. 


Boycott of Councils 

But the most important of the resolutions passed by the Congress was with 
regard to the boycott of Councils. It is no doubt true that individuals and groups 
were fighting shy of this resolution and frequent attempts wore made to sot at 
nought this resolution but without success. One such attempt was made by the 
late Mr. O. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru by the formation of what is known 
as the Swarajist Party, but even then they could not get the Congress to recognise 
the rebels and they had to work as a separate organisation, unconnected with the 
Congress and in direct contravention of its officially accepted policy. The record 
of the Swarajist policy, whether it bo in the local Council or in the Legislative 
Assembly, is before the public and it is quite un necessary for me to criticise their 
record or to show the futility of what are claimed to be their achievements ^ in the 
light of their election programme. Suffice it to say, that in the main, it was a 
record of broken pledges, of high sounding election promises broken even before 
they could be effectively put into working order, and the crowning glory of the 
party can be estimated from the fact that some of its most prominent leaders in 
the provinces who gave out to a startled world that they were out to wreck the 
Reforms and bring the Government to their feet, have siie.cccded so well that they 
have exchanged their places from the Opposition to the Treasury Benches. 

But whatever might have been their promises and performances in the past, it 
seems obvious (hat the bulk of those who styled themselves as Congressmen never 
believed in their projrrarame and were only too anxious to turn from the barren 
fields of non-co-operation to more fruitful wavs of serving the country, even though 
it be less spectacular to the popular mind. That they should have now resolve! 
on entering the legislatures, at a time when these hgislatures are in the last phase 
of their cxist^mce, is indeed a striking testimony to the political sagacity of those 
who refused to be lured by false hopes aud false cries, whatever m\y be the tem- 
porary unpopularity they might have had to suff»'r ; ami as is so characteristic 
of all new converts, once this ambition seized them, Congressmen do not seem to 
have cared for any conventions or precedents but have wholo-hearte.dly thrown 
themselves into the campaign for council-entry, even though the sanction of their 
political organisation has not yrt been obtainc,*.!. Our joy at finding these rebels of 
a former decade pursuing the path of constitutional agitation is so great that wo 
are not inclined to scrutinise too closely the procedure they adojited in their extreme 
anxiety to rush to the much abused hgislaturo. It is true that the main resolution 
regarding the boycott of the Councils having been passed at. successive sessions of 
the Congress, it is not open to the Working Committee or even the All-India Con- 
gress Committee to decide the issue in anticipation of the decision of the main body, 
much less to decide the course to bo adopted and tlio limitations to bo observed 
when such momentous questions were involved ; and ♦he critic might also magnify 
the fact that even these issues wen* settled by a body w'hich had long ago ceased 
to exist as such. I refer to the Working (Committee of three years ago whose life- 
time is limited and could not be rehabilitated at pleasure. But these aro after all 
questions at issue within the Congress with which we arc not concerned, except to 
note that the desire for entering the Councils must bo very dominant indeed among 
a section of the Gongressraon when they could dispense with all such minor conven- 
tions and rules of procedure and decide on the main issue. We congratulate them 
and welcome them back to the less spectacular aiid more humdrum ways of Parlia- 
mentary Government which it has taken them fifteen years to realise as the only 
correct path to pursue. 

But to welcome them whole-heartedly to the political fields does not mean for a 
moment that we resign our responsibility or that we entertain any hopes that these 
new-comers can perform miracles once they enter these Councils. Jt is simply an 
indication that the electorate will now have a fair opportunity of judging oetween 
the claims of rival parties and rcalisiog what each party wifi be able to achieve 
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when confronted with the leslities of the situation and worlring within the limits of 
Farliamentary conventions. We are relieved also tu find that their activities will be 
# fk* constitutional channels and the temptations to lead astray the people 

of this country, and to raak) them suffer untold miseries and privations which it is 
for them to bear, will, to that extent, be minimised. It is significant that 
while the leaders— whatever their temporary sacrifices may have been in the pur- 
suit of the programme of non-co-operation and civil disobedience— have generally 
been able to rally rourd the bulk of the rank and file to whom these sacrifices have 
been immeasurable, and who have been completely ruined, many a hearth has been 
rendered desolate, thanks to this policy of non-coperation, 

Eleotton Isruet op Congress 

The Congress, In their manifesto, havo made the rejection of the White Paper 
and the calling of a Oonstitueni ALscmbly as the issues for the ensuing Assembly 
election. It has also been stated by certain Congress leaders that only Congressmen 
are true Indians and they alone* are entitled tc repreaent and speak for the country. 

The White Paper is no longer an ittsue before the country as the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee is now seized with tno whole quest’on. "What their recommen- 
tions are likely to bo one cannot foretell acd can only hope that prudence and 
political sagacity will dictate a policy of wise statesmanship to those at the helm 
of affairs in the interests alike of Great Britain and India, without being influenced 
by the Diehard section there or in this country. 

The White Paper 

As regards our attitude towards the White Paper, our position has been made 
clear by our representatives at the Round Table Conference and in the Legislatures. 
At the Second Round Table Conference a suggestion was made that immediate 
inauguration of provincial autonomy may solve the problem for Ihe present. That 
suggestion was, however, rejected by the delegates representing this country and, 
as a member of the Justice Party, I expressed views, in no uncertain terms that 
if raero Provincial Autonomy were conceded without responsibility at the Centre, 
the scheme would bo unworkable and totally unacceptable to our Party. A clear 
realisation of what this implies and of how Indian problems are so inter-connected 
that there can be no real Provincial Autonomy without responsibility at the Centre, 
will be self-evident to all those who have followed the working of the present 
constitution and the dltTiculties with which it is bristling. Autonomous Govern- 
ment in the provinces without responsibility at the Centre is a contradiction in 
terms. We stand by the White Paper scheme as modified by the Joint Memoran- 
dum. I think I can safely anticipate this as the unanimous desire of this Con- 
federation. 

Proposal for a Constituent Assembly 

As regards the Constituent Assembly I am sure such a proposal is pot 

going to deceive any practical politician. Rejection of the Communal Award which 

is implied in the rejection of the White Paper is not going to advance the interests 
of the country. I know no community is completly satisfied with the Award. I 
need not, at this stage, go into the merits of that Award. The fact remains that 
we were unable to solve the problem ourselves, and we requested His Majesty's 
Government to solve it for us. The Premier undertook this thankless task and has 
removed the greatest obstacle to constitutional progress. Even a cursory glance at 
the Communal Award must convince every fair-minded Indian of the bona fides of 
the British Government, and when, to this, is added the further fact that the 

Premier himself has expressly stated that the Communal Award is a tentative one 

and that it would be open to the communities to arrive at a settlement and to 
claim that the settlement should replace the Communal Award when such is the 
tenor of the Premier's statement, we cannot too strongly condemn those critics who 
try to place the most unfair and mischievous construction on the Award as a whole, 
and who have tried to exploit the situation for their benefit without success, little 
realising how much they are to blame for not having, as men with political saga- 
city, tackled these problems successfully themselves. 

When real political power is being transferred into the hands of Indians it is 
but natural that the various minerittes and interests should be apprehensive of 
iFhat their future position would be in Uie body politic. It is therefore necessary 
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to provide for certain safeguards to satisfy the minorities. Believe me when I say 
that we can get the substance of power only after we prove to the minorities that 
they have nothing to fear by actually working the new constitution and then 
demanding our birthright with a united voice. 

Justice Party's Record 

If to-day we have demonstrated to the world that Indians are capable of manag- 
ing their own affairs and if the British Government are actively considering the 
grant of further reforms it is, I may state with pardonable pride, due m no small 
measure to the succcessful working of the Moutford Reforms by the Justice Party. 
We are therefore entitled to pronounce our opinion on the constitutional problem 
now awaiting solution with greater authority than the Congress party who have 
always shirked responsibility. Diarchy, as its authors have confessed, is only a 
transitional measure, and we have worked it, fully conscious of its limitations, to 
demonstrate our fitness for self-government. We cannot stand still. No one can 
put back the hands of time. We must advance. Merc rejection of the White 
Paper without showing an alternative will simply strengthen the hands of our 
enemies, the Diehards iu England. If safeguards in the White Paper have been 
strengthened from what has been conceded at the Round Table Conference as a 
transitional measure it is no small extent duo to the talk of independence and 
the repudiation of debts. For this the Congress should thank themselves. As a 
political party wedded to constitutional methods, and standing for the attainment 
of Swaraj for India as a component part of the British Empire, it is our duty 
not to sound a note of warning that any scheme of reforms failing short of our 
minimum demands would be disastrous to the interests of the Empire. Extremists 
there would be in all countries and they are irreconcilable. Any constitution that 
is not acceptable to the Justice Party and other parties who think alike—and they 
represent the great majority of sane political opinion in this country— doomed to 
fail at the very outset. 


Depressed Class Problem 

The creed of our Party has always been '^political as well as social justice' 
and this brings me on to the question of the Depressed Classes as they are 
still unfortunately termed and for whose welfare and uplift our Party has all 
along stood and tried to do its level best during the past seventeen years. The 
Justice Party has always stood for those cherished idea which have been 
set before us by great leaders, Sir Theagaraya Chetty, Dr. Nair and the 
Raja of Panagal claim to be the earliest and perhaps the only political Party in 
India that had put the problem of the Depressed Classes as one of the main 

E lanks of their political work in the country and the legislature. If to-day you 
nd the members of the depressed and oppressed classes in the legislature of 
the land, in the municipalities and the local bodies, in larger and larger num- 
bers, 1 respectfully claim that it is due in a signal measure to the strenu- 
ous fight put by our Party for remedying the disabilities and redressing the grie- 
vances of the Depressed Classes. Political advance must go hand in hand with social 
emancipation and believe me when I say that India can never attain to the full 
stature of self-government unless and until we are able to blot out this stigma of 
untouchability. We have done much and more remains to be done. We believe in 
a process of levelling up and it should be our earnest endeavour to work for the 
economic and social upliftment of our less fortunate brethren until complete equality 
Is attained. 

Self-Respect Movement 

I may here refer to a activity that has, in recent years, legitimately claimed 
a great deal of public attention, that is, to the part played by the Youth League 
and the Self-Respect Movements in Southern ii‘dia. These movements have been 
subjected to a great deal of criticism, much of which, however, is ill-founded and 
based on an imperfect understanding of the ideals* of these movements. As I un- 
derstand it, the Self-Respect movement stands for certain great ideals to ^make 
Hinduism greater and more glorious than it was in the past, to rid it of all those 
absurdities which are the accretions of an unfortunate era of the past, and unite us 
in a solid federation so that all those who profess to follow the Hindu faith may 
feel that they are brethren following one of the most ancient and glorious 
religions of the world. No longer should the foreigner point his finger 
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of scorn ftt this or that particular phase of Hinduism which belies its cosmo- 
politan tendency by inflicting personal hardship on classes or communities. If 
a few youths in their exuberant enthusiasm have been carried away beyond 
the bounds of Hinduism it will not do to fight shy of the new movements, 
but political wisdom ind sagacity lie in taking them into our fold and 
p;uiding them aright along the path^ of duty and rectitude. In every religion there 
IS from time to time a reform movement which tries to bring back the pristine 
glory of the religion and makes it acceptable to all classes of men. If our great 
country is to reach the cherished goa\ the whole structure of our caste system must 
go completely. 

Our Party whicn is representative of all interests has naturally a great responsi- 
bility to discharge in reconciling apparently divergent interests and thus bringing 
into harmony these diffi^rent interests for th^ greater benefit of the community. It 
is a matter for gratification that a meabure of a contentious nature vitally affecting 
the landholders and ryots has been satisfnctorily settled and placed on the Htatute- 
Book. I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks to the representa- 
tives of both classes for the statesmanlike niaoner in which tney have faced the 
iiitricato issues and for the politioa. v^isdom they have shown in placing a satisfac- 
tory solution on the t!>tatutc-Bjok. To the landholders, I would say that in the 
peace, contentment, prosperity and happoiess, nf iheir tenantry lie their prosperity 
and happiness, and it should be their constant endeavour even with sacrifices, to 
satisfy all the legitimate claims and hopes of their tenants. To those who are 
tenants, may I venture to suggest that they will be following a wise policy if they 
will discard suspicion and distrust and base their demands on equality and justice, 
realising that the landlord has also a point of view which deserves consideration ? 
In a frank recognition of the principle that for the agricultural economy of the 
laud the landholder is as much a necessity as a contented peasantry lies the future 
prosperity of our country. 1 do hope that the happy relationship thus created will 
bo fostered and that both will continue to work in unison and concord with each 
other for the greater benefit of ail. Our political opponents have tried their utmost 
to misrepresent the work of the Party iu this respect, but we are on sure ground 
as a study of the Bill as introduced in the Council, and as it was finally shaped 
by our Party, would show our claims are based on solid achievements. 

We have by our work in this presidency proved to the hilt that we Non- 
Brahmins can shoulder responsibility and carry on the administration in the larger 
interests of the country unnerved by cheap satires from the usual unfriendly quar- 
ters and unmoved by the campaign of misrepresentaiions and vilification which it 
is our lot to bear. No one who has worked diarchy can be ignorant of its grave 
defects and when to that is added a financial crisis of grave magnitude, the discer- 
ning public, and especially those who have some experience of administrative 
matters, will realise the limitations and serious handicaps under which the Ministry 
have had to work. Even the best of schemes can be shattered on the rock of 
financial impossibility. Keprvsenting as we do the agricultural population of this 
province, we felt that the relief of the prevailing acute agricultural distress should 
have a first call on our financial resources and many a scheme which was calculated 
to expand the nation- building activities of the transferred depaiTmcuts had to be 
sacrificed. 


Party or Group System 

Congressmen have stated that there are only two parties in the country— Gov- 
ernment and Congress. But 1 make bold to state that, with the advent of complete 
provincial autonomy, there will be only two organised parties as far as this pro- 
vince is concerned, namely, the Congress and the Justice. Let us realise that the 
first essential for success and reaching our political goal is the united voice of the 
country. It is the duty of our Party to persuade the various religious sects and 
communities to present a united front and bring the Hindu and Moslem, Christian 
and Arjya Bamajist, Brahman and non-Brahman, all to a common platform and 
and speak in unison. This is the great task before us. In the interests of our 
country, I desire that you should realise the implications of provincial autonomy 
and how it should bo worked. 1 think it would be most unfortunate if instead of 
a clear cut party system, opportunities were available for the formation of a 
ministry under a group system. Whether we are in power or opposition, it would 
be against national interests to encourage or any wav countenauce the group system 
ivhicn will work greater havoc thau even diarchy. Time and agaiu the cheap criti- 

37 
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cism is levelled that onr Party is sectarian, and while we need not be frightened by 
snch bogeys, I think the time ha^ come when we should, consistenly with our 
policy of equal justice and opportunities to all, admit all those who subscribe to 
any mental reservations, whatever their community may be. If you look into the 
past history of our Party, we stood for communal electorates before the Montague 
Reforms and when these were not conceded we were prepared to accept reservation 
of seats in joint electorates. Having worked this system for ten years we ourselves 
have voluntarily stated before the Simon Commission that we did not want any 
such reservation and that we had organised ourselves sufficiently to do away with 
such safeguards. The next change when it comes would lead us naturally to the 
proposal contemplated. I need hardly emphasise the fact that the creed is unalterable. 
We stand by that creed more convinced than ever before of its essential necessity. 

Our ideal is simple— we wish to be in our country what other nations are in 
theirs, and as Indians, wc are determined to rise to the full stature of manhood 
and carve for our own Motherland a place alike honourable and beneficial to us. 
That ideal cannot be changed but consistently with that ideal we are prepar^ to 
co-operate to work in amicable relationship to extend the hand of fellowship to 
those who will work in harmony and peace with us alike for the glory of our 
country and the mutual benefit and prosperity of each other, 

Peactical Realities 

But this ideal that we have set before us does not blind us from appreciating 
the practical realities of the situation, and it is here that our Party can play a 
large part in ofi’ering a sound lead and in steering clear of opposite extremes of 
conduct. As J can visualise the future the greatest need of the country is unity, 
unity in essentials, and it is here that we have proved ourselves as practical 
statesmen. There are other political bodies which have, in the name of unity, 
created greater discord, produced suspicion and distrust by their pusillanimous 
attitude and have time and again quite unnecessarily and as unwisely roused 
feelings of jealousy, doubt and dismay when, with ordinary piudenee and human 
sympathy and understanding, much of this bitterness could be avoided. Revolu- 
tions and the dark shadow of terrorism that now stare through a neighbouring 
province are alien to our soil, to our very religion and culture, and find no place 
in our creed. Jf the history of the world is read aright, every one with a vision 
and with a certain amount of political instinct, will easily realise that no great 
nation ever attained eminence by such unfortunate methods which are calculated 
to undermine the best interests of the nation and which are incapable of producing 
any positive results, 

I" L TV n E 0 11 •' 1 A M 5^ A T I ON 

This biings me on to the most itr.poriant part of my address. This time next 
year wc are all looking forward to the innuguiation of great constitutional changes 
and perhaps we shall be in the tiiro<‘« of a m-)mentf)us general election, the like of 
which has not so far been \vitiH*Ksed in India. Kor the first time a large virgin 
electorate is to t;e roped in for political purposes, an eloetorat' which has certainly 
not been trained to the proper discharge of their privil(‘gf‘H till now. Those who 
are interested in the safe governing of this country and in the constitutional 
advance ment of this presidency,— and I venture to think none are more interested 
than our own Party— must necessarily take all steps possible to see that the virgin 
electorate is educated along proper lincR, such that they might discharge their 
duties in the best interests of the country. To get into contact with the greatly 
increased electorate to find suitable caudidatcH fur the hundred and odd constituen- 
cies, IB not going to be an easy task for us, in the situation in which we are now 
placed. No country, no party for the matter of that can hope to tackle such great 
problems without party organisation and wutboiit parly funds behind it for success- 
fully facing the manifold issues with which wo will be confronted within the near 
future. We should not rest on our oars. 1 ftc! that to-day, more than ever, the 
country needs a party such as our own, to withstand the onslsughts of heterodox 
ideas and revolutionary thought, and it is as much in the interests of our own 
party— that 1 pdead for an intensive campaign in the next few months such that 
when the fruit of provincial autonomy is within our groups, it may not be plucked 
away by dissipated energies, It is absolutely necessary for us to hold conferences 
in every district to evolve a programme that will be in the best interests of the 
masses and to work on such lines. 



The All India Congress Sodalist Party 


SOCIALISTS AND THE CONGRESS 


f hfildinK o' the National ConproRS rt Bombay, a meeline 

M the leadioK Coiiprcas icialisis was hold at Benares, .,n the 30th. September 1934, 3/r. 
bamvurnanand i.residini; Trciity-foar ilidoKates from Delhi, Bengal, Bihar, U. P., 
.Bombay, IVlaharashtra, Ajmi3r, (Contra! Provinces unci Iltkal attoiidcd the meeting. 

for h^u^s, im.^ortant resolutions as to the 

attitude to be ad op I, eel by the Oon'’Tefts tSociilisis ^c^^ardin^^ the Assembly elections 
ami the acceptance of offico^ on Con^>*c8s orpmlsalions, were passed. 

priLsent at the mietinK were Dr. D. Silva {i\ P.) Mr. B. P. Sinha 
(Behar) Ml. Messrs Nnr adradeva and -Sriprakasa (U. P.), Mr. 

Mr. S. M, A. Joshi (Maharashtra) Mr. Charles Masceranhas 
(Ajmere), and Mr. Navakrishna (^haudhuri (IJtkal). 
diamiuai ^ P* *0 . atul adjoumcd till the next day to resume 

discussion on Mr. Gandhi s proposals rep:ardinj; the constitution of (he Oonp:res8. 

Hn„,hnv disi-nRHion on Mr. Gandhi’B propUls, 

Bombay hocmii'ilH who had heuu to Wurdha and had a talk with Mr. Gandhi, 
J CfiifJl'i’H meBsage. it was stated Mr. Gandhi might 

pns-, hiB piopoaid icKardin^r the restnclin^ of the number of delegates to the Indian 

I»roposals in connectioo with 
assurance, some members thought 
statornont should not he considered but after some discussion it 
was decided to give expression to the S.iciuhst views on it and a committee o£ 
Uirce members was appointed to draft a resolution for consideration on the n^^xt day. 

Eesolutions 


The following, among other resolutions, were passed 

Ihe niceiing C)f delegates of the Provincial Congress Socialists’ Parties is of 
opinion that the present parliamentary activity of the Congress, in contesting the 
electioiis to the L*gisLiMve Assembly, ib not of such a nature as to intensify or 
further the struggle for National Independence against British Imperialism. This 
meeting feels that such activity constitutes, on the contrary, a drift towards sterde 
constitutionaliHm, which has already involved demoralisation and compromise with 
elements, unbelieving either in complete independence or direct action and which 
18 bound to lead to complete abandonment of the struggle for independence and 
compromise \yith British Imperialism. This meeting calls upon members of Con- 
gress bocialist 1 arties (1) to decline nomination as Congress or independent candi- 
dates for the Asst*mhly election and to withdraw their candidate, if already nomi- 
natcu ana (J) to decline to serve as members of parliamentary boardvS, central or 
provincial, or any committees for the electoral campaign. 

‘‘fhis meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties is of 
opinion that no member of the Congress Socialist Party should become an ofllce- 
bearer of any Congress organisation except (1) where the party is in a maioritv, 
9** ^hore the organisatiou concerned has resolved to carry out the Party’s 
^mediate programme of the All-Jndia Congress Socialist Party and the Socialist 
Party pvts previous permission to accept office and calls upon those Congress 
bocialiBts, who are office- bearers in any Congress organisation except such as those 
indicated above, to resign their offices. ' 

“This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties 'condemns 
the formation of the so-called Nationalist Party on the issue of the Communal 
Award as communalist and anti-national and thus started a futile controversy over 
an issue, which is of no importance to the masses and distracted attention from 
the real task of their emancipation from exploitation. This meeting is of opinion 
that all attempts to solve the communal problem has been, on the whole, on the 
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false basis of recopfiiiiion of rights belonging to religious groups and this meeting 
is of opinion that the problem can eflectively be liquidated only by clarifying the 
struggle for the economic emancipation of the masses. 

*‘This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties is of 
opinion that the resolutions passed by the Working Committee of the 
National Congress at Bombay and later at Benares concerning class war and me 
advocacy of the confiscation of property are uncalled for and misleading. Jnis 
meeting claims that class war and advocacy of confiscation of property are not 
inconsistent, in any way, with the Congress creed.’^ 

Second Day — Ist. October — Gandijr* Propotala 

The Committee which was appointed last night in this connection reported to 
the meeting this morning that it w'us unnecessary to discuss Mr. Gandhi s proposals 
in view of the information received regarding Mr. Gandhi s iuteniions. Lvenlually, 
consideration of the proposals was dropped. According to private talks in bocialists 
circles it appears certain that Mr. Gandhi docs nut now intend to press his proposals 
regarding the yarn franchise and the Congress creed in the forthcoming Bombay 
session of the Indian Congress. 

The meeting strongly condemned tho spirit and action of the Reception Committee 
of the Indian Congress in refusing the Congress pandal for the use of the All-liidia 
Congress Bocialist Conference. 

GUJRAT CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The 'Gujarat CouKreea Socialist Parly at a meetinp heli! at Ahmcdabad on the 
2nd. October 1934 ])assed resolutions conde mning tho activiiies of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board and the Nationalist Party, as af’cording to them it involved 
a compromise with the Imperialist Government and inditTcrencn to the true interests 
of the workers and peasants. Another rcnolntion condemned tho repressive policy 
of the Government and the Khadi franchise in the Congress constitution, as 
preventing peasants and workers from joining the Congress. 


ANDHRA CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Working Committee of the Andhra Pnuincial Congress Socialist Party met 
at Ongole on the 9th. October 1934, with Mr, B, Ranyasyi^ President, in the 
chair. Messrs Ranga, bheikh Galib Huheb, J. Rarnalingaiah and l>r. K. L, Narasimha 
Rao. etc. were among those present. 

The Committee passed by a majority a resolution to the effect that having consi- 
dered the Benares resolution of the All-India Congress Socialist Party Working 
Committee, this Committee resolved that such of its members, as had been set up 
for the Assembly or local legislatures or local bodit s should continue to discharge 
their functions and duties us such, and try to propagate the fundamental principles 
of socialism through those bodies. 


DELHI CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

At a meeting of the Working Committoo of the Provincial Socialist Party, held 
at Delhi on the 6lh. October 1934 under the presidentship of Professor Indra, the 
following among other resolutions, were passed 

Resolved that as the resolutions passed ai the Benares Conference were of a 
recommendatory nature for the Bombay session that no action be taken on the 
resolution regarding the holding of offices in any Congress organisation till the 
Bombay session. 

Resolved that the Socialist Party as a party should take no part in the Assembly 
election campaign, but individual members will be free to take part in the election 
campaign of the Parliamentary Board. 



The All India Socialist Conference 

The open session of the All-India Socialist Conference was held on the 21tt 
October 1934, at 3 p. m. at Rrady Money Terrace, Worli, Bombay. 

About 150 delof^a^es from all parts of India attended, including Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lai Lc'iia and Mr. Mascerenas of Bengal, Mr. F. H. Ansari of Delhi, 
Mr. Jaiprakash Narain of Behar, Svvami Sampurnanana and Mr. Mohanlal Gautam 
of the United Provinces, Dr. Karnik of Poo.ia, Mr. J. Mukherjee of Allahabad, 
Mr. P. K. Pillai of Madras, Mr. A, Pattawardban of Maharashtra and Mr. B. A. 
Brelvi, Mr. M. R. Masani a..d Mrs. i\ maladevi Chattopadhyaya of Bombay, and 
Mr. P. Y. Deshpande of Amraoti. 

The proceedings of the Oocfoieucc. were marked by a novel departure from con- 
ventional practices associated with functions of this kind. The Conference had no 
President elected ir advance as is the c.*ro with other Co.iferences and the dele- 
gates present were called upoi at the outset of the proceedings to elect their own 
Chairman. 

V’^elcomo / ddress 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference, Mr, Purshottamdus Tricumdas^ 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, said : — 

“During its evolution, the Congress has passed through many a crisis, par- 
ticularly when the younger or bolder spirits were trying to drag ii at a pace which 
w’as too fast for the then leadership and although a step forward was sometimes 
delayed by older hands, it was never prevented. Out of every crisis of the nature 
the Congress has come out stronger and healthier and more broad-based orga- 
riisation than before. The Congress is going through one of these crisis to-day. It 
is this fact which makes our meeting historic. 

“We represent lo-day the elements who, having fought for nearly three years 
and Laving realised the limitations, both ideological and organisational, inside that 
great body, are asking for clearer understanding of the nature {of national struggle 
so that we may not allow weaknesses which were revealed during the last four 
years to continue to hamper our march forward. Mistakes are made even by the 
wisest and most fore-sighted, but is wisdom also to admit and to profit by those 
errors ? An ostrich-liko policy of shutting your eyes and pretending that all is 
well has never done any good to anybody. 

As the result of the two struggles, we realised that our failure to achieve 
independence was not due to any lack of effort on the part of those who joined 
the struggle, nor to the feeling of tiredness on the part of these workers, as the 
Congress leaders would fain have us believe. 

But to suggest that the elimination of that domination would end our ills and 
restore to us Ram Raj is a gross misleading of the situation, for the foreign domi- 
nation might go yet grinding poverty must remain if the transfer of power is to 
result in the more political democracy. 

“It is this realisation that » has 'brought abouU the organisation of the So- 
cialist opinion within the Congress and is mainly responsible for our meeting here 
to-day. To these who still hug belief in sentimental appeals as a result of their 
inability and failure to diagnose the nature of w^eakness, the Socialists appear to be 
splittii^ the Congress. They try to make capital out of this argument and attempt 
tolprejudico the uniformed sections of the Congress.; against the Socialists. They 
appeal to us sometimes in plaintive terms to preserve the National solidarity. 

“The plea of national solidarity boils down to undoing anything which ofiends 
against the prejudices of these classes. The Socialists feel convinced that by 
reason of inevitable and inherent contradiction and conflict between the 
interests of landholding and capitalist classes on the one hand and the masses 
on the other, no single appeal which can satisfy both ’.possessing few and exploited 
many is possible and the Socialists are therefore rightly asking the Congress to 
choose between the few and many. 

‘*We are confident that the path we have chosen, although calculated to offend 
certain numerically insignificant classes, is the path which leads us to better uuder- 
standing of the problem, a path which if followed will make the Congress really 
aud truly an organisation of the nation.'^ 
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Continuing, Mr. Tricumdae said, ‘‘While making it clear that speaking perso- 
nally, I am not opposed to the utilisation of the Legislatures, I feel that such an 
activity should be subsidiary to the mass organisation in the country. The 
Legislatures may be utilised as platforms of propaganda for the ! furtherance of 
our activity outside and must be based on a programme which is Socialist in out- 
look and action. The present parliamentary programme is far removed from this. 
It is meant to provide a platform to those elements who had hardly ever had 
strong faith in the method of direct action. Both the programme and personnel of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board are of such a nature that the acceptance of the 
Parliamentary policy based on the present programme will mean the handing over 
of the Congress to forces of re-action. We shall strive every nerve to prevent such 
a catastrophe. If the present Parliamentary programme is accepted, the Congress 
will be turning its back on the goal of Independence ns a result of the Constituent 
Assembly which they hope to force the British Government to concede. 

‘‘Independence can never come as the result of gift or compromise and if it docs 
it will be of a variety of the Greek gift to Trojans. Independence will only be won 
by our determination and our strength. This Independence for which we want to 
fight roust be real Independence for the masses. This kind of Independence cannot 
be achieved as the result of compromise with Britain, because Britain is the bul- 
wark of Capitalism and imperialism. The independence which will result in the 
transfer of power to the masses must mean, if we are to be honest, complete seve- 
rance of British connection.’^ 

Beferring to the task which lice ahead of them, Mr. Tricumdas said : “The work of 
the Congress Socialist Party will not be confined solely to the conversion of the 
Congress, the other task is the organisation of workers and peasants..’’ 

Air. Tricumdas concluded, ^‘Our Conference is going to be historic because, it is 
going to create for the first time within the Congress an organised opinion based on 
certain principles which unless clearly understood will keep us away from Purna 
Pwaraj wherein there will be no domination of any foreign power, no extdoitation 
of the masses by classes. That wo shall meet with opposition, I have no doubt. 
That we shall have to overcome obstacles which seem insuperable to some, I recognise. 
But I feel confident that if we work with the goal in front our obstacles and 
opposition instead of deterring us from our tn^k will add greater zest to our 
efforts. I also feel confident that unless we lose heart, and J do not think it likely, 
victory will be ours.” 

Su'a7}n SamrmrnanoJid, who wa8"^unanimou8ly elected Chairman, did not deliver 
any presidential address and proceeded direct to d(‘al with the agenda fixed for the 
day. After the repott of the Organising Secretary of the AH-Tndia Congress 
Socialist Party was read, the Conference proceeded to deal with the consideration 
of the draft constitution and programme of the Party submitted by the Draft Com- 
mittee, which was accepted with minor alterations. 

Constitution of the Party 

The constitution of the Socialist Party as drafted by the Drafting Committee 
appointed at the Patna Conference, was considered at great length. 

Mr. Batliivala (Bombay) moved that instead of having the object of the Party 
as achievement of Complete Independence, it should further be explained by adding 
the words “in the sense of total separation from the British Empire”. He also 
urged that the object of the party should be the eslablisbiiirnt of a workers’ and 
peasants’ republic instead of a Society as in the draft constitution. Mr. Batliwala 
explained that the words “Complete Independence” had undergone so many changes 
in its definition, in the course of the last few years, that it was diflicult for any 
one to define it at preseDt. He, therefore, proposed to make their object absolutely 
clear by the addition of the words he suggested. His objection to a Hociabat 
society was that such society may be a Socialist Slate with a dictator. India did 
not want a Hitler or a Mussolini, but wanted power in the hands of the masses. 

Speaking on behalf of Mr. Jayaprakash , Sfcrrtary of the Drafting Committee, 
Air. Massani (Bombay), accepted part of Mr. Batliwala’s amendment by agreeing 
to all tbe words **in the sense of total separation from the British Empire”, after 
the words, “Complete Independence”. Mr. Alassani pointed out that the addition 
of this Clause fulfilled completely the object of the mover of the amendment and 
added that Socialist Society better explained their objective than the amended 
expression. 
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After a keen debate, Mr. BatliwaWs anownumcnt was lost and Mr. Jayprdkash^s 
amendmeni car*'ied. 

The conditions for *Tfi0raber8hIp of the Party inter alia stated that the Party 
shall consist of mctubers ox' the Indian National Oonjyress, who are not members 
of any communal organisation or political organisation, whose objects were incon* 
Bistent with that of the partj. An amendment was moved that every member 
should subscribe .'^,0u0 yards of yarn aanually for membership. The amendment 
met with considerable opposition, speakers referring to the unfavourable reception 
given to a similar proposal pat forward by Mr^ Gandhi himself The amendment 
was lost. 

By another amendment i*^ was dccidjd that there shall be affiliated to the Con- 
gress a Socialist paity in every Congress province, including Indian States. The 
four anna levy for raembe^'shin of provincial parties was reduced to one anna. It 
was further decided that disciplinary action against members ana provincial parties 
could be taken by the Executive Coanci* Ly a two thirds m'ljority. 

The plan of action as laid down in the draft constitution was accepted with 
slight alteration. It required the Par^ to work within the National Congress, 
with a view to securing its acceptance. The obicct and programme of the party 
would be the organisation of and the entry into peasants and labour unions for 
the purpose of participating in and developing the day to day economic and poli- 
tical struggle of peasanis and workers and of creating a powerful mass movement 
for the achievement of inicpeadence and socialism, active opposition to all impe- 
rialist wars and utilisation of such other crisis for the intensification of the national 
struggle, refusal to enter at any stage into negotiations of constitutional issue 
with th(, British Government and convening, after the capture of power, of a 
Constituent Assembly for the purpose of formulating a Constitution for India. 

A few minutes before adjournment for tea, a party of Communist demonstrators 
drove in a lorry to the Ready Money Mansion, wherein the Conference was pro- 
ceeding, shouting boycott slogans against the Congress Socialists. 

Thf* Socialists^ Conference adjourned till [8 a. m. tbe next day. The draft consti- 
tution was completely passed, whereafter the All-India Congress Socialist Conference 
was formally inaugurated. The election of office-bearers was the last item on the 
agenda, and Mr. Jayaprakash Narain yi&s elected General Secretary of the Party, 

Second Day — 22nd. October — Resolutions 

Organisation of Workers 

The open session of the Socialist Conference met to-day and adopted the resolu- 
tion defining Independence as India’s goal as passed by the Subjects Committee. 

The resolution defined clearly what Socialists meant by the expression “Indepen- 
dence” “Independence must mean the establishment of an independent State, 
wherein power is transferred to the producing masses and such an objective involves 
refusal to compromise at any stage, with British Imperialism”. 

The Conference, after a debate, also passed the resolution defining the funda- 
mental rights as adopted by the Subjects Committee. 

The other resolutions adopted by the Conference were as follows : 

“This Conference is of the opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
*‘Swaraj” as conceived by the Congress will mean to them it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily understandable by them. In order 
to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include the real econo- 
mic freedom of the starving millions. The Congress, therefore, declares that the 
future constitution of the Indian 8tate shall be based on the following fundamental 
principles : — transfer of all power to the producing masses ; the development of the 
economic life of the country to be planned and controlled by the State ; the Sociali- 
sation of tbe key and principal industries, e. g., steels, cotton, jute, railways, 
shipping, mines, banks and public utilities ; tbe organisation of Co-operatives for 
the production, distribution and credit in the un-socialised section of the economic 
life ; the State monopoly of foreign trade ; the elimination of princes and landlords 
and all other classes of exploiters ; the re-distribution of land to peasants ; the 
encouragement and promotion of Co-operative farming with a view to ultimate 
collectivisation of all agriculture in tbe country ; tbe liquidation of debts owing 
by the peasants and workers ; the State shall provide work to every able-bodied 
adult, and social insurance against unemployment, old age, sickness, accident, mater* 
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nity etc. ; to everyone according: to his needs to be the ultimate basis of distribu- 
tion of economic goods; there shall be adult franchise ivhich shall be on afunctional 
basis ; the State shall neither support nor discriminate between religions nor recog- 
nise any distinction based on caste or community ; and the State shall not discri- 
minate between sexes. 

Workers’ Demands 

“The Conference is also of the opinion that the daily struggles of the workers, 
peasants and the other exploited masses for their immediate economic political 
demands are an integral part of the struggle for Independence. The Conference, 
therefore, resolves that the workers and peasants and other exploited classes should 
be organised for the immediate realisation of the following among other demands 
freedom of speech and of the Press ; freedom of association and coinbination ; the 
repeal of anti-national and anti-labour laws ; the release of all political prisoners 
and prisoners detained without trial ; the instalment of all farmers and peasants 
deprived of their lands owing to their participation in the movement for national 
independence ; free and compulsory primary education and liquidation of adult 
illiteracy ; drastic reduction by at least 50 per cent in the military expenditure 
of the Government of India ; municipalisation of public utilities ; the control of 
usury direct or indirect ; a steeply graduated tax on all incomes including incomes 
from agricultural sources above a fixed minimum ; graduated death-duties ; freedom 
from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom ; the right to form Unions to 
strike and to picket ; compulsory recognition by employers of the worker’s Union ; 
a living wage, 40-hours’-weck and healthy quarters and conditions of work ; equal 
wages tor equal work ; weekly payments of wages wherever demanded ; insurance 
against unemployment, sickness, accident, old-age, etc., one month’s leave every 
year with full pay to all workers and 2 months’ leave with pay to women workers 
during maternity ; provision against employment of children of school-going age in 
factories and women and children in underground raining and hazardous occupations ; 
elimination of landlordism in Zamindari and Talukdari areas ; abolition of all 
feudal and semi -feudal levies on the peasantry ; encouragement of co-operative 
farming : introduction of scientific agriculture indebtedness and arrears of rent, 
establishment of land mortgage banks to grant cheap credit to the peasants ; com- 
plete exemption from rents and taxes of all peasants with unconomic holdings ; 
substantial reduction of rent and land revenue ; and freedom from attachment in 
the execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultural resources and 
that portion of peasants bolding which is just sufiicient to maintain an average 
peasant’s family. 

“This Conference considers that in view of the international situation and danger 
of a sudden outbreak of a war, in which the British Empire may be involved, it 
Ss necessary for the Congress to declare Us opposition to participation by India 
in any war in which the British Goverument may be involved and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian Nation to resist actively the utilisa- 
tion of Indian men, money and resources for the purposes of such a war sud 
lo utilise such crisis for securing Bwar.nj. 

“Inasmuch as the Indian Btates constitute a principal political and military 
support to the British Imperialism and a source of feudal backwardness and 
reaction, this Conference declares that the abolition of the rule of the Indian 
Princes alone can assure the complete Independence for the whole of India and 
invites the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for Independence. 

“This Conference is of the opinion that no member of a Congress Socialist Party 
become an office-bearer in any Congress organisation except wWe the organisation 
concerned has resolved to carry out the Party’s immediate programme ol work as 
indicated in the draft programme of the All-India Congress Socialist Party and 
the Executive Committee of the Provincial Socialist Party gives previous 
permission to accept office and calls upon those Congress Socialists who are office- 
bearers in any organisation except such as those indicated above to resign their 
office. 

“This Conference condemns the formation of the so-called ‘National Party’ on the 
issue of the Communal Award as a communalist and anti-National move which 
has started a futile controversy over an issue which is of no importance to the 
jnasses and which has distracted attention from the real task of their emancipation 
from exploitation. 
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Communal Pkoblem 

“This Ooaference is of opiuion that all attempts made so far to solve the com- 
munal problem, iucludinp: those made by the Congress and the position taken up 
by the Oongrcss Working Committee on the question have been on wholly false 
basis of recognition of the lighte belonging to the religious groups and is therefore 
of opinion that Ihtj problem lai* eirectively be liquidated only througH the Struggle 
for the economic emaacipation of the masses. 

“This Conference is of opinic.i that the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress at Bombay and later at Benares con- 
cerning the conbecation of property Tcre uncalled for and misleading. 

“This Conference claims that participation in class war and advocacy of expro- 
priation of property are not inconsistent m any way with the Congress creed. 

“This Conference takes note of the concertecl attempts of the right wing to take 
back the Congress to the old discredited path of constitutional agitation and to 
convert it into an instrument of the ludien upper classes in their bargains with 
the British Imperialism. 

“This Conference is emphatically of the opinion that these attempts run counter 
to the creed of the Congress and to the fundamental principles and policies it has 
been following since 1920. 

“This Conference, therefere, resolves to resist these attempts and to rescue the 
Congress from the hands of the right wing by educating ana organising the rank 
and file on the basis of a clear-cut programme of national revolution and also 
resolves to carry on a consistent propaganda for the exposure of the reactionary 
aims, policies and programme of the right wing. 

Parliamentary Actt\uties 

“This Conference is of opinion that the Parliamentary activities conducted in 
the name of the Indian National Congress shall be based on the theory of the 
revolutionary use of the Legislatures with the following as its essential principles : 

(1) The Congress candidate shall go to the Legislatures as the representative of 
the exploited masses of India and in no other capacity ; 

(2) The Parliamentary activity inside the Legislatures shall be closely linked up 
witn the activity of the exploited masses outside, carried ou the basis of their 
immediate economic demand : 

(B) Every issue coming up before the Legislatures shall be approached and 
dealt with from the point of view, the economic and political emancipation of the 
masses, forming the only criterion ; 

(4) The least betrayal of the cause of the exploited masses shall forthwith meet 
with expulsion and merciless exposure ; 

(5) No selected Congress candidate shall accept Ministerial offices because : 

(a) The legislative, executive and judicial machinery, present and forthcoming, 
is the creation of Ilritish Imperialism and is intended solely for the purpose of 
facilitating and intensifying the exploitation of the Indian masses ; 

(b) The acceptance of Ministerial offices will create a dangerous illusion that the 
Imperialistic State Machine can bo .utilised for the good of the masses, while its 
essential structure is so designed as to automatically result in their exploitation ; 

(c) A mass organisation that stands for complete independence as its immediate 
objective must necessarily remain in opposition until complete independence is an 
accomplished fact ; 

(d) The economic and political emancipation of the masses is incompatible with 
Imperialist and Ca^Rtalist structure of the State and society ; 

(e) Whereas the decision of the All-India Congress Committee at Patna for con- 
testing the present Assembly election is not on the lines indicated in the past, the 
decision be rescinded and the Congress candidate be withdrawn ; 

(f) This Conference calls upon the Provincial Socialist Party to take disciplinary 
action against such of the members as may contravene the basis of this resolution. 

Repressive Policy Condemned 

“This Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist Party emphatically con- 
demns the campaign of repression and terror now being conducted by the British 
Imperialism iu Inma in the form of special legislation in Bengal under which death 
penalty can be inflicted for minor offences, a virtual regime of martial law can be 
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established over the whole districts, thousands of people detained without trial and 
many other outrages in declaring illegal the Naujavan Bharat Sabha, Khudai 
Kidmatgars and the Punjab Kisan Sabhas. 

“This Conference condemns the action of the Travancore, Baroda, Rewa and 
other Native States which have taken repressive measures against the Congress, 
Labour or States^ people’s organisations and movements. 

‘*In view of the urgent necessity of carrying forward the fight for Independence 
and preventing the further spread of demoralisation, it is resolved that the CongresB 
Socialist Party shall forthwith commence work with the object of putting its pro- 
gramme into effect, irrespective of the acceptance or rejection of its programme by 
the Indian National Congress. 

“For this purpose, the Congress Socialist Party desires to act in co-operation with 
other parties having similar aims within or without the Indian National Congress. 

‘This Conference authorises the Executive Committee to appoint a Sub-Committee 
to explore the popsibilities of joint action on specific issues with the different Labour 
and Radical Groups in the country. 

“This Conference directs the Executive Committee to appoint the following three 
Bub-Committces : (1) Propaganda Sub-Committee, (2) Peasant Organisation Sub- 
Committee, and (3) Labour Organising Sub-Committee : 

“This Conference also recommends that the Propaganda Sub- Committee should 
conduct the organ of the Party in English as well as in Hindi and publish litera- 
ture in Socialism. 

“This Conference is wholly opposed to the recently enacted Behar Tenancy 
Amendment Act and condemns the action of the Government of Behar in siding 
with Zamindars and sacrificing the interests of the tenants.'’ 


THE PUNJAB CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The newly-formed Punjab Congress Socialist Party held its first public meeting 
at Lahore on the 11th. November 1934, to condemn the Congress programme oi 
council-cntry. Lala Broz Chand presiding. 

Prof, Brijnaram, the principal speaker, condemned the new Congress programme 
of council-entry atid village reconstruction describing both as incapable of bringing 
Swaraj. Prof. Brijnarain said that Mr. Gandhi’s new idea was identical with that 
adumbrated by the British Fa .cist leader, Sir Oswald Mosley, who bad deplored that 
the Government of India had neglected the promotion of agriculture and rural 
industries. Thus both Mr, Ciandhi and Sir Oswald Mosley were actuated by the 
same objective, although Sir Oswald Mosley’s objeciion to the development of large 
scale industry in India was due to the fact that it competed w'ith the British 
industry. What was needed was national unity and this was only possible 
on the basis of economic interests. The speaker added that the Bishop of Lahore 
had recently suggested in a broadcast, that India could achieve unity by embracing 
Christianity, but the speaker feared, that at the present rate of progress of Chris- 
tianity, it would take Punjab 310 years to solve its communal problem that way. 
The speaker said that Socialism was the message of the day and the National 
Congress would soon become the Socialist Congress. It was just possible that there 
might be a Capitalist Congress too, but the “?:?ocialist Congress of the masses’^ 
would io the true sense be ‘‘the National Congress.’^ 

The meeting passed a resolution condemning war and declaring that wars 
undertaken in the interest of a handful of capitalists should not be supported. 
Mr. Ahmad Din, moving the resolution condemning war, described the obser- 
vance of November 11 as a day of peace as ironical, because the day symbolised 
the maiming and killing of millions in the Great War. 


THE BIHAR CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

Important resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the Council of Action of the 
Bihar Socialist Party held at Patna on the 21tt. & 22nd. December 1934. 

The Council recorded its conviction that, in order to give effect even to the 
Karachi Congress Resolution on Fundamental Rights and Economic programme, 
it is necessary not only to educate the masses in its principles but organise them 
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into sabhas and labour anions, with a vi^w to put ori^anised pressure on the 
powers that be for the achievemaiifc of these objects and the redress of grievan^s. 
Another resolution urged the Congress Working Oomraittee to arrange for a fitting 
celebration of the “J'^depentlence Day” on January 26. The Council also adoptea 
the immediate programme concerning peasants as well as labourers and resolved 
w organise the party on a proper basis in the various districts of the province* 
xne resolution embodyiLg the immediate programme ran as follows : 

^ The Council of Action is of opinion *^hat peasants should be organised for 
^medi^e realisation of the following among other demands : amendment of the 
±>ihar Tenancy Act in favour of peasants and particularly the deletion of its 
such PS the ce-tificate and salami clauses ; freedom from 
attachment in exc ution ot rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultural 
resources and that portion of the peasants* holding which is just sufficient to 
maintain the average peasant family ; liquidation of arrears of rent and other 
agricultural indebiednees : complete excmpt»or from "cnts and taxes of all peasants 
with uneconomic holdings ; reduction of rent and land revenue by at least 50 per 
penalisation of feudal and semi-feudal levies, Illegal execution 
and forced labour ; encouragement of co-oparaMvo fa:ming and scientific agriculture ; 

ugricaltaral incornos abc-ve a xixcl minimum ; and graduated death 

By another resolution, the Council opined that industrial workers should be 
organized for the immednPc realij^ation of the following, among other demands : 
right to form unions to strike and picket, compulsory recognition of unions by 
employers, a living wage, forty-hour week, healthy quarters and conditions of work, 
weekly payment of wages whenever demanded, liquidation of debts owed by 
workers etc. 

M Party was affiliated to the All-India Congress Socialist Party, 

Mr. B, P . Sinka was appointed to act as officiating General Secretary. 

THE U. P, CONGRESS SOCIALIST CONFERENCE 

The U. P. Provincial Socialist Conference was hold at Etawa on the 30th. December 
1934. Seth Dauiodnr Swaroop, President, in his speech, dwelt on the international 
Situation and supported the theory that war was imminent in 'the near future. He 
said that it was evident from what was happening in the several countries 
of the world that the last stage of Imperialism and capitalism had come. He drew 
the attention of the people to the disastrous consequences of war and appealed to 
them to organise an anti-war campaign throughout India. He thought that for a 
slave country like India there was no question more important than this. He dis- 
approved the participation of the Congress in the legislatures and said that the 
Congress Working Committee and the Congress Parliamentary Board should see 
that the policy of co-operation was not adopted and any Government office was 
not accepted. He thought that the claim that the Congress represented peasants 
and labourers was untrue and appealed to the Congress leaders to put before the 
country an economic programme on socialist lines and organise peasants and 
labourers. He opined that the J. P. C. Report was not worth consideration and 
should be rejected totally. 


Resolutions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions : — 

*‘Tho Conference considers that in view of the International situation, and the 
dangers of sudden outbreak of war in which the British Empire may be involved, 
it is the duty of the Congress to declare its opposition to participation by India 
in any war in which the British Government may bo involved, and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian nation to resist actively the utilisation 
of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such war and to utilise 
such crisis for securing Swaraj. 

Mr. Sriprakash, supporting the resolution, mentioned that while *Mr. Gandhi 
recruited soldiers for the British Government during the last Great War, Mrs. 
Annie Besant agitated that ^‘the war time should be utilised for securing Home 
Rule for India and she had to go to jail iu that connection/' 

Organisation of peasants and workers was stressed in a lengthy resolution. 
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The resolatiou stated that the country’s emancipation xvithout the organisation 
of peasants and workers was impossible and demanded the stoppage of ejectment and 
reinstatement of tenants ejected during the |last four years, remission of all arrears 
in rent, elimination of middlemen between cultirators and the State, i. e., landlords 
and Talukdars, wipping out debts of peasants and petty zamindars, penalisation 
for Nazrana Hari Begari concealed rent, etc., hiring wage for agricultural labours, 
freedom from serfdom and right to strike and picket. The resolution made a 
number of other demands aimed at improving the economic and social conditions 
of the workers. 

The Conference condemned the action of the Government in imposing restrictions 
on Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. 

The Conference considered the ,T, P. C. Report as wholly unacceptable. The 
resolution in this connection stated that the Conference was of opinion that the 
constitution of the Indian State should be framed only by a Constituent Assembly, 
composed of representatives of peasants and workers. The Conference also con- 
demned the Government for keeping Mr. M. N. Roy in prison in spite of his 
serious illness. The Conference sent greetings to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
conveyed its sympathy to him at the serious illness of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Conference concluded the session late at night. 


The Anti-Coininanal Award Conference 

Opening Day — Bombay — 25th. October 1934 

The All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference mot at the Arya Samaj Pandal, 
opposite the Coagress Nagar, Bombay on the 25th. October 1934. 

Tracing the history of the Round Table Conference Pavdit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
said it was a matter of regret and shame ihat they have been unable to come to a 
settlement in London on the communal question. Home of th(‘m did sign a requisition 
to the Premier asking him to arbitrate but as the Hikhs and Muslim merahers did not 
agree, it was distinctly understood that the proposal was dropped. As such the 
Premier’s decision on the Communal question was not an Award but a mere decision 
of His Majesty’s Government. Proceeding Malaviyji drew attention to the fact that 
unless an agreed solution wa.s arrived at bitween the various communities before 
the new constitution was inaugurated, the Communal Award would be incorporated 
in it and become part of the constitution. Pandit Malaviya examined the Award 
and showed how it was anti-national and inimical to the growth of self-government 
in BO far as it sought to create a.s many as eighteen separate classes. Their duty 
was therefore clear, namely, to bring about an agreed solution, or failing that to 
continuously agitate as vigorously as we could here ns well as in England against 
the Aw^ard till the Award was changed. The Govcr irnent based on the Communal 
Award would be government of one community, whether Hindu or Muslim, over 
other communities in every province. “Can anybody call that Swaraj ? Swaraj is 
rule by the people and not by one community. But the Award creates Communal 
Raj in every Province. Is that likely to lead to self-government ?” Further, in the 
distribution of seats, one community had been favoured to the detriment of others. 
Hindus have been the hardest hit. The CongrtsB Working Committee, by the 
attitude they have taken, had tacitly acquiesced in the Award. This bad to his 
great regret forced them to-day to convene this meeting, whereas such an important 
question should have been discussed by the National Congress alone. “I don’t 
despair of getting the Award changed. When I have such a righteous cause now 
can I believe that this cause will fail ? I have no confidence in the British Govern- 
ment or Parliament, but I have faith in the justice of my cause and if, with 
courage and perseverance, we agitate all over the country and in England against 
the Award, we shall succeed in the end.” 
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Sir Govtndrao Pradhan, ex-Finance Menoler, Bombay Government, Chairman, 
Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and in the course of a short speech 
condemned the Award. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his PreP’d^^ntial Address, Mr. Ramananda Chatierjee said 


Origin and History of the Couimimal A*vard : — In view of the controversy of the 
Communal Award, it will be interesting to know the origin of the Award, from the 
negotiations in London in 1931, at th time of the second Round Table Conference. 
A note on the subject issued on th? 30th. October 1931 by the Director of Public 
Information, Government Ot India said 

During October and November, 1931, the Second Round Table Conference finished 
its discussion of provincial subjects and intended to take up consideration of the 
Central Responsibility. This would have Included such raatteiS as methods of elec- 
tion, size of liOgislative Ohambe: ^ Army and financial questions,' externa! afTairs and 
special ret^ponsibilitics of tho Goveracr-General. But the Minorities Committee of 
the Conference had failed to reach an agreciren*^ and it appeared that each commu- 
nity was anxious to blame the other for failure and Moslems decided that they 
could not take part in the discussion of Central Subjects, untill they knew what 
representation they were to get in the Central or Federal Legislature. For some 
days, it seemed probable that the Federal Structure Committee would be stultified 
in consequence and that the whole question of Central Responsibility might have to 
be shelved. This was an embarrassment to Indian delegates in general and particu- 
larly to Hindus and Gikhs. 

When the Minorities Committee met once again on November 13, Sir Chinaanlal 
Sctalvad initiated a suggestion that the Prime Minister should assume responsibility 
of giving decisions on the communal issue, “which everyone should accept^’. 

At tho end of that particular meeting, the Prime Minister (in the chair) said : 
“Will you, each of you, every member of the Committee, sign a rcouest to me to 
settle the community question and pledge yourself to accept my decision that I 
think is a very fair offer ?” 

Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri replied, ‘‘We are willing on this side”. 

The Prime Minister continued, “But I do not want any section or any one man. 
Will members of this Committee sign a declarafion asking to give a decision, even 
a temporary one, on the community question and say that you will agree ? I do 
not want it now. I say will you put your name to it and give that to me with 
the assurance that the decision come to will bo accepted by you and will be 
worked by you to the best of your ability, in course of the working of the new 
constitution ? I have asked several sections— at least individual— from time to time 
for that and I have never got it.^' 

The next day a group of delegates led by Pandit Malaviya wrote to the Prime 
Minister that, with a view to enabling the work of the Federal Structure Committee 
to continue, they requested him to arbitrate on the communal issue, as affecting 
Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs. The group added that they would abide by the 
Prime Minister’s decision and would recommend that course to those whom they 
represented. In addition to Pandit Malaviya the letter’s signatories were the 
Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, Mrs. Naidu, Raja Narendranatb, Mr. S. K. Datta, 
Mr, M. R. Jayakar, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar 
and Mr. Barooah. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru also wrote to the Prime Minister, support- 
ing this request and adding that he was prepared to leave the problem of the 
Depressed Classes and other minorities also in the Prime Minister’s hands. 

A second group consisting of Mr. Sastri, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir A. P. 
Patro, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Sir Padamji Ginwala, Sir Phiroze Sethna^ Sir Cowasjee 
.Tehangir, Mr. Rarachandra Rao, Mr. Shiva Rao and Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudauar, also asked the Prime Minister to arbitrate and agreed without qualifica- 
tion to abide by his decision. 

Moslems offered their support, provided that all other groups did the same. 
They made it clear,* however, that they would not desert smaller minorities with 
whom they had already negotiated a pact presented to the Prime Minister and recorded 
as one of the official documeuts**of the Conference. Since'the various communities could 
not reach a unanimous agreement, even in the matter of a request to the Prime 
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The main political problem before us is how 'to win freedom for lodia. It is 
the bounden duty of all of us to strive to win it. Our opinions and methods may 

differ, but our object should be identical. It is my considered opinion that the 

Communal Decision is an obstacle in our endeavours to ^iti 
Whether this decision remains or is rejected, wo must persist in the strugfde lor 
freedom. But as in a well thought-out campaign the, general does oot fiafch for- 
ward towards the goal leaving a stronghold behind in the possession of his an a- 
gonists, so it would not be wise for us to advance without a simultaneous aua 
strenuous endeavour at least to weaken, if not to eradicate, communalism. 

Referring to the Prime Minister's Communal Award, the speaker said : 

One may bo curious to know why. before Government pave us ““y of the 
kind of constitution that was going to be given to us, there should ® 

hurry to give a communal decision. If Government had given.us a definite pro- 
mise of at least Dominion status, it would have been comparatively easy for us to 

arrive at an agreed settlement. But to us was gnven first 

And it was of such a character that it could have no other result than to set 
different classes and religious comm unities —and even the two sexes 
thus making a joint struggle for freedom impracticable, if not impossible, xae 
Award has side-tracked the main issue. At the same time, it is not ^ 

tackle the main issue without attacking the side issue of the Communal deci lO , 
because the latter lays the axe at the root of national unity. ^ 

Communal decision continues to be enforced, it will bo vivisect 
nation as to make all mass action, all joint action, all national action, 

Referring to the Prime Minister’s statement that the Communal Award was 
made because the Indian delegates could not come to an agreed settlement, M . 
Chatterjee said that Communal controversy was of British parentage. 

The British rulers being thus, in part at least, responsible for political disagree- 
ments among the communities, it was their bounden devise a scheme 

which woula tend to produce agreement among them. This they have not done. 
The failure of Government’s own nominated men to come to an agreoment cannot 

be slightly spoken of as the failure of the communities themselv'ea. Nor were most 
of them ^representative Indians.’ . , 4. ^ 4U« 

In spite of clear indications that all Hindus and an important section of the 
uslims are in favour of joint electorates— at least in Bengal— the communal deci- 


Muslims 

sion was given in favour of separate eiecioraios in an prnvmvcf^. - 

Apparently because a section of the Muslims want separate electorates. Under ttie 
circumstances, it would not be unfair to conclude that the decision has gone in 
favour of separate electorates, because British Imperialists do not want a unitca 


Minister, one condition of his consent tu intervene was still lacking. But the 
Minorities Committee itself placed it on record, in its own report, that during the 
various discussions, suggestions were made that the British (Tovernmcnl should 
settle the dispute on its own authority. These suggestions, however, were accom- 
panied by such important reservations that they afiorded little prospect of any 
such decision, securing necessary harmony in working. But the I rime Minister, as 
Chairman of the Committee, offered to act and give a decision of temporary validity 
if he were requested to do so by every member of the Committee signing an agree- 
ment to pledge himself to support his decu ion, so as to enable the Constitution to 
be put into operation, further efforts for an all-Indian settlement being made 111 the 

^^^wcTdays after the Malaviya group sent their original request to the Prime 
Minister. “The Times” (lyondon) commented as follows : “The limitation of the 
request to Moslem and Bikh minorities was in the line with Mr. Gandbi s strongly 
expressed objection to the grant or continuance of special electoral rights to other 
minorities and in particular his vehement objection to special arrangements for the 
Depressed Classes. Mr. Gandhi wrote to the F‘)me Minister on Bainrday night Uiat 
his non-signature of Pandit Malaviya’s letter did not mean that the Congress had 
indicated that it would not approve of any solution acceptable to the three parties 
concerned Hindus, Moslems and Bikhs. As to other minorities, Mr. Gandhi was 
of opinion that their case would be settled by agreement among their r^resentative 
and other members of the Conference. The Conference could not, Mr. Gandhi said, 
be reconciled to any farther extension of the principle of separate electorates or 
special reservation of scats.’ ^ 
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India, they_ want a divided India, and -laj becauae Britishers in India want a 
d<Mi8ive voice ihe governipent of the country by means of separate electorates. 
What they icaliy care for, above all, is a separate electorate and secure effective 
voice for themselves in Indian legislatures. 


Depressed Classes 

Mr. Chatterjee lext refuted M**, MacDonald ’e plea for the continuance of separate 
electorates on the ground that the depressea classes have been regarded by minority 
JJDJinti^nities as an essential protection for their rights. He said that except in 
Madras, there have not been saparate electorates for Indian Christians, and generally 
speaking, they have not afiked for, out are rather opposed to separate electorates ; 
the most important organisations of the depressed classes who by the by are not a 
religious cornraunity by thetusel .es, havfMnsisted on joint electorates ; and the foremost 
leaders of the women of India, who also are not at all a community, have been opposed 
to separate communal electorates. Yet all whese groups have been cursed with that 
evil thing. Even if Mr. MacDtasM’s defence of separate electorates for minority 
communities were assumed to be v;-Ud, whv has he given separate electorates to 
the Muslim majority communities in Bengal md the Punjab, where the Hindu and 
Sikh minority communities did not initiate the claim to protection by such elec- 
torates ? It is not true and it has not been proved that separate electorates give 
protection to minorities, or that their interests are promoted or safeguarded when 
those of India as a whole suffer. 

We do not object to the Depressed Classes having any real advantage. What is 
strongly objected to is their complete or partial separation from the main body of 
the Hindus. The enlightened and progressive sections of the Hindu community 
have been making considerable effort to improve the condition of the depressed 
classes, so that they may not long remain depressed. But Government now in 
effect declare that all ‘^caste’’ Hindus, as Britishers call them, are hostile to the 
depressed classes, or at least indifferent to their lot, and that therefore separate 
elector'ites are required for them to protect their interests against the imaginary 
attacks of the ‘caste’ Hindus. And Government have also offered inducements to 
these classes to continue to admit their ‘‘untouchability” and to deserve the title 
“depressed” so as to remain entitled to separate seats. Under the circumstances, 
“the prospects of improving their actual condition,” social, educational and economic, 
must bo poor indeed. 


Representation of Women 

Mr. Chatterjee then examined the Premier’s statement regarding representation 
of Women and said 


Leading exponents of women s rights never wanted a communal distribution of 
seats for themselves. Hence separate communal electorates ought not to have been 
thrust upon them. 


Narrating the ruinous effects of separate electorates, Mr. Chatterjee said that in 
the namo of constitutional advance, and in order to get the support of communa- 
Iistfl for foreign rule, the free or would-be free citizen’s right to vote for a possibly 
worthiest candidate in his opinion, irrespective of creeds or race, is beine taken 
away, as also the right of that candidate to the support of all voters of all creeds 
or races who consider him worthiest. 


Under a system of joint electorates, to whatever religious community or com* 
munities, classes, castes, interests or races, the majority of the members of a pro- 
vincial council m^ight belong, it could be said that people of all communities had 
helped to elect them and were responsible for choosing them. So the members also 
would feel their responsibility to and would and must try to promote the interests of 
all these groups. But under a system of separate electorates, in some provinces 
the majority of members would be Hindus elected exclusively by Hindus or in 
any case, by non-Muslims and non-Christians, in some the majority would be 
wclusiveiy elected by Muslims, and in one province, Bengal, the majority would 
be either Muslims or Muslims cum Europeans elected exclusively by their co- 
relij^iODists or compatriots. Hence, each province of India would be ruled by a 
foreign bureaucracy (for British domination would continue) through a majority 
of legislators for whose election people of all the groups would not be responsible 
ana who would not feel responsible to and would not in consequence ordinarily 
try to promote the interests of all groups. This would be a highly undesirable state 
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of things. It would not be self-rule or representative government. It would be 
rule by people with whose election whole groups of people had nothing to do« The 
communities and groups also would be inadequately served. Instead of the 
services of all members, they would bo entitled to and would have the services only 
of particular groups. And the men elected would not necessarily bo the ablest 
and worthiest available. Separate communal elections cannot conduce to the 
growth of capacity in a community as outside competition is eliminated. 

Separate communal electorates with reservation of seats and weightago are 
opposed also to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald^s definite pronouncements and to the 
principle underlying the League of Nations’ Minorities Guarantee Treaties. 

Minorities Problem 

The Minorities problem in India ought to have been solved according to the 
principles undei lying the Minorities Guarantee Treaties, concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, of which, both Great Britain and India are 
Member States and to which, along with Great Britain and other States. India was 
one of the signatories and contracting parti(‘S. India is looked upon as a peculiar 
and unique country where all that is quite inapplicable which is right and appli- 
cable elsewhere. 1 know India is not a clean slate as regards the Minorities’ problem. 
But neither were those European countries such where the Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties have been accepted and enforced. 

It has been already observed that the Premier’s anticipation that the decision is 
likely to be criticised by every community purely from the point of view of its own 
complete demands, may put critics on the wrong track. Quite irrespective of 
whetner the decision is just or unjust or partial to this community or group or 
that, it has been shown that it is a very beautiful one. As regards the demands 
of the communities, the public have to be reminded and should bear in mind that 
the Hindu community as a whole never demanded any special rights and treatment 
for itself. The largest number of religious communities, classes, and interests for 
which separate electorates have hitherto been formed according to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, is ten in Madras and less than ten in the other Provinces. 
It seems, in the opinion of the British Cabinet, constitutional advance connotes 
further multiplication of watertight electoral compartments. For, according to their 
new ‘‘communal” scheme, there are to be in the Provinces eighteen separate 
electorates. All these eighteen electorates are not to he constituted in all the Pro- 
vinces, but most of them are to be formed in most Provinces. 

Congress Attitude 

Referring to the Congress attitude towards the Award the President said It 
was necessary now to consider the Congress Working Committee’s position of 
neither accepting nor rejecting the Communal Decision while at the same time 
condemning it as anti-national arid unsatisfactory. One of the reasons why the 
Committee has adopted this neutral attitude is that “the different communities are 
sharply divided on the question.” The Congress as a ‘natio ml’ organisation ought 
to condemn and reject this ‘whoPy’ anti-national decision in unequivocal terms, 
even at the risk of having a smaller nurnber of Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh or 
other adherents. In the long run it is not number but strict adherence to right 
principles which tells. The main reason vvhich appears to have weighed with the 
Committee is that if they condemned the deciuon outright, Muslim Congressmen 
would have no chance to enter the Assembly. Hence to give them a chance, the 
Working Committee have adopted a non-committal attitude. I shall be glad if this 
attitude helps Nationalist Muslim candidates for the Assembly. But will it ? In any 
case, the Nationalist Muslims should feel grateful to the Working Committee for 
the friendly gesture made towards them by temporary shelving the principle. As 
the two biggest Mahomedan organisations, viz.; the All-India Muslim League and 
the All-Jndia Muslim Conference, have supported the White Paper and the Com- 
munal decision, the Congress Working Committee’s hope of enlisting greater Muslim 
support by its neutral attitude has not been fulfilled. I am fully conscious that 
Congress had to tackle a very difficult problem and I recognize that Congress 
leaders are making sincerely patriotic efforts to solve it. Perhaps an absolutely 
national solution is not at present feasible. But the solution, which though falling 
short of the ‘fully’ national view-point, should be acceptable to the Congress, must 
possess at least the minimum of the essentials of a nationalistic solution. Perhaps 
the leaders would cogitate and deliberate to detenu iue this essential minimuiu# 
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May it be hoped that this miaimum wi'tl include joint electorates ? Mahatma 
Gandhi fasted, u.ito death if needed, partly to brinpj about joint election of repre- 
sentatives by “depressed’^ and “upper^^ class Hindus. But now he appears to be 
prepared to give up tne principle of joint election by Hindus, Muslims and others, 
for saving or securing the (nominal ?) adherence to the Congress of a small number 
of Muslims. But from the fact that it represents all communities it does not necessarily 
follow that the Oop-^resa can neither accept nor reject anything on which opinions 
are divided. On the contrary, it is or should bo the privilege and the duty of 
the Congress to lind out what is National and to inculcate it, never minding 
whether that would increase or reduce the number of its adherents. 

Mr. Chatterjee accused ^ationallfi^ Muslim leaders of a change of front and 
proceeded to give intjtances of ‘Govern meat’s favouritism’ in the several provinces. 
He said that the princes got a very largo share of representation. 

One of the essential conditions^ of democratic and responsible government is 
that what is to-day a minority party may I 3cjme the majority party to-morrow by 
the conversion of its opponents t' its way of thinking or owing to other causes. 
But if a constitution makes any rehglous community, as a community, the per- 
manent ruling majority, there crunot be any democratic and responsible self-rule 
in the country, and all the advautagep of such rule, pointed out above, are lost. 
The Communal Decision militates against the essential conditions of democratic and 
responsible government and would, if given cdect to, keep India deprived of all the 
advantages of such goverr^menl. 

The split in Congress ranks over the Communal Decision is to* be deeply dep- 
lored. The Congress Working Committee’s attitude of neutrality towards the 
Communal Decision was evidently duo to its hope— a hope which has not been 
fulfilled— that would make Muslima friendly to the Congress and lead many 
of them to join it and also lead Muslim voters to cast their votes in favour of 
Muslim candidates who were Congressmen. 

Some say, if communal electorates and reservation of seates were done away 
with and joint electorates established instead, the Hindus would occupy the majority 
of seats in the Central Legislature and the whole of India will be ruled by Hindus 
as Hindus, ‘that is elected by, representing and responsible to Hindus alone. — ’ 
There is a serious mistake in such a view. With a joint electorate and general 
allotment of scats, the elected members will be responsible for the well-being of all, 
irrespective of their own religious views. 

Concluding, Mr. Chatterjee said that true non-religious democratic politics were 
the only solution for India’s ills. He added : Selfish exploitation of the minorities 
would surely break up the nation and that would bring disaster to all. Though 
we have been under the British for a long time, we have not yet lost our manhood 
to such an extent as to agree to being treated politically like slaves who could be 
forced to change masters at any dme without opposition. 

One of the main reasons why India is poor, illiterate and unhealthy is that she 
is not self-ruling. Therefore wo should make the greatest possible dlbrts to win 
self-rule. Imperial preference (open or disguised), manipulation of exchange and 
currency, the practical monopoly of shipping in foreign hands, concessions of 
minerals, etc. to foreigners, the foreign control of our public exchequer and the like 
make it impossible for the generality of our people to prosper by commerce and 
industry. Agriculture, generally speaking, is in a backward, pre-scieutific condition. 
The public services and tlie army, according to the Mouiagu-Cholrasford Report, 
find occupation for only one and a half per cent of the people. Begging of com- 
munal favours or any other favours cannot make'' the people at large either healthy, 
wealthy or enlightened. National Responsible ISelf-rulc is the remedy of remedies. 
Let us strive for it. 


Resolutions 

Communal Award Condemned 

The first resolution characterising the Communal Award as anti-national and 
undemocratic and requesting the Congress to reverse the Working Committee’s 
decision on the Award was moved by Sir Govindrao Pradhan who explained how 
every expression used in the resolution was put there advisedly. 

Prof, Radhakumud Mukherjee^ supporting the resolution, characterised the Award 
as a novel experiment in politics and said that under the terms of the Award, 

39 
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IndiaDB would have to enter the Lcf;i8latnreB not as Indians but as Hindus, 
Muslims and Bikhs. Ho asked the OongresB to create more democratic conditions 
with regard to represeutation in the legislatures before entering them. 

After Mr. A/. S, Aney further supported the resolution, it was put to vote and 
carried with acclamation. 

1 consider the Congress as more or less a propaganda organisation and not one 
for considering dispassionately grave questions affecting the country, remarked Mr. 
M. S. Aney with reference to the rejection by the A. I. O. C. of Pandit Malaviya’s 
^endmrnt to the Congress resolution on the Communal Award. Ho stated that 
Pandit Malaviya intended to bring the same amendment at the open session of the 
Congress. He was not disappointed at the verdict of the A. J. O. C., because that 
was just what was expected. Mr. Aney added that the verdict of the A. I. C. C. 
ID no way altered the situation regarding the Congress Nationalist Party and that 
election campaign on behalf of the Party will be carried more vigorously than before. 

Second Day — Bombay — 26th. October 1934 

Weiqiitage to Muslims 

The Conference continued discussion this morning on the remaining three resolu- 
tion^ After heated debates on the resolutions, two of which centred round the 
weightage to be given to Muslimp, to induce them to accept the principle of joint 
electowtes, on the amendment moved by Mr. Indraprasad Dosai^ a delegate from 
Ahmedabad, moved an amendment which was passed by a large majority, although 
SavarhaVy mover of the resolution. The amendment was to 
the eireet that, provided that in the iutroduetion of the said non-communal role no 
should be made to make any Bacrificc. The conclusion emerged from 
this discussion that the Houso W'as not prepared to give weightage as the price of 
Muslims accepting joint electorates. They would rather let Muslims have seats 
according to their numerical strength. 

The League's name was changed to Atiti-Communal Decision J^cague instead 
of Award. 

Pc sixteen members elected. Mr. M. S. Aney. Sir (J. K. Pradhan, Dr. 

Mukherjee, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Dr. Sayarkar were the only well-known. This resolu- 
tion was moved by Pandit Kanchand Varma who asked the (/onfercnco to boycott 
certain newspapers which write against the ConfiTeuce, Kcsolution four, which was 
moved ly Mr, Aney, was passed without material alteration. 

OTriuu FvEBolittionh 

The following resolutions were also paspod by the Conference 

‘'This Conference is of the opinion that, the minorities probh m in India can best be 
solved in accordance with the principles uiulerlying the system of protection of 
minorities inaugurated by the League of Nations which system, according to 
the declaration of the (Chairman of the lAcaguc (■ouncil. has now become part of 
public law of Europe and of the wo: Id. 

“This Conference is of the opinion that no form of n'presentntion in the lACgislature 
will be acceptable to it unless it is based on non-com miinal or common roll and 
uniform franchise irrespt^clive of rae<‘, sex, castu and creed, provided that in the 
introduction of the same common roll, no community should bo made to make a 
sacrifice. 

“This Conference is of the opinion that in order to secure the rejection of the 
Communal Decision and to substitute it by just national solution, it is necessary 
to carry on a continuous agitation against it and resolves that with that object in 
view a League here be started, the membership of which should be open to every 
Indian who is opposed to the said decision iircsptictivo of his political association 
with any other body by paying four annas and this Conference hereby appoints a 
Committee for the said purpose consisting of Sir O. K. Pradhan, Mr. M. S. Aney, 
Mr. N. C, Kelkar, Dr. Eadhakumuci Mukherjee, Mr, Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. J. 0. 
Gupta. Dr. 1^. 8. Moonjet?, Pandit Vijayashankar, Mr. L. R, Tairsco aud Raja 
Narendra Nath, with powers to co-opt." 

The last resolution appealed to the Assembly voti rs in the country to support 
the Nationalist Candidates who are pledged to oppose the Coramunal decision and 
the White Paper inside and outside the Legislature. 



The Hindu Sabha Polity 

THE HINDU MAHASABHA WORKING COMMITTEE 

At a meeting: of tho wor'iinp; committee of the Hindu Mahasabha held in New 
Delhi on the 2&th. July 1934, kidnapninp: of Hindu girls and women was taken 
up for discussion first. In tbiw connection the proposal of Mr C. Vijiarnghavacharl 
considered. After a gre^t deal of discassion the following resolution was passed : 
The Hindu Mahasabha notes with serious concern the growing menace of 
kidnapping of Hindu bo>H and girls and Hindv; women in .arious provinces 
and condemns it in the strongest terms. It calls »^pon Hindus in every town to 
organise themselves effectively to check this evil and draws attention of the 
Government to iliis growing evil and the nccessiiy of checking the same by more 
deterrent leiiislation and oUi(!i ctfcctive incasures.’ The committee resolved that a women 
protection fund be raised for the purpo.o of t.ki g effective measures and directed 
that workers be appointcil according to avatiable funds and to organise volunteer 
corps and take other necessary steps in different provinces. It further resolved that 
Ba^ Jagat Narain lial, general secretary, bo placed in charge of this work and be 
assisted by a committee consisting of Dr. ilingoraui and Capt. llamrakhamal and 
Mr. G. II. Bhnndari v.ith powers to co-opt up to two members. 

The next iicm taken up was the Hardwar drainage Jschemo which the committee 
discussed. 

The working committee of tho Mahasabha resumed sitting on tho next day, the 29th. 
July ,whcn it was iindcistood the recent Govornrnont resolution regarding the special 
representation of minorities in (lovernmciit services was considered. The members 
unanimously expressed rcscntrncMit, warning tho Government of the consequences. 

Tht committee passed tho Hardwar drainage scheme and examined the Behar 
Belief Fund account. Tho rest of the time was spent in doing other official work. 

The breaking away of Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Ancy 'from the Parliamentary 
Board was hailed with jubilation by Hindu Mahasabha circles as ‘bold and coura- 
geous stand in order to vindicate their honour and self-respect’. The ‘Associated 
Press’ understood that a draft resolution had already been partly discussed by the 
working committee bearing on the subject consequent on Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Alley’s resignations from the Congress Parliamentary Board and the future course 
of action with regard to Assembly elecPu.n. The draft resolution, while appreciating 
the bold and courageous action of Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Ancy, slrongly deplored 
the attitude of the Congress in forcing veteran leaders, like Pandit Malaviya and 
Mr. Aney to resort to resignation from the Congress for which they had sacrificed a 
a great deal. Prolonged discussion ensued in the course of which several members 
were stated to have exjiri sscd vehement indignation at the Congress attitude. General 
opinion favoured tho formation of a strong Nationalist party in the Assembly on 
the lines of the old party led by Pandit Malaviya. Tho Mahasabha initiated negotia- 
tions with Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney, giving their whole-hearted support for 
this purpose. 

The committee passed unanimously a resolution unrcscrvidly condemning the 
recent Government announcement ‘fixing tho communal representation in All- 
India services as this was not only detrimental for the establishraent of efficient and 
honest administration but was also anti-national and sure to perpetuate communal 
friction’. It was further resolved that a rejection of this (tovernment arrangement 
also should be made an issue at the election to the Assembly. 

HINDU MAHASABHA ELECTION MANIFESTO 

The following is tho text of the manifesto issued by the Hindu Mahasbha for 
the guidance of Hindu candidates in general and of those Hindu candidates who 
wish to obtain the active support of the Hindu Mahasabha in the forthcoming elec* 
tion to the Logislativo Assembly 

The Hindu Mahasabha has, throughout and consistently, taken up a poaitioii 
which is strictly national on tho communal issue. It believes that no form of natio- 
nal responsible self-government, which India is struggling to achieve and which 
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Eogland is pledged to aceord her. is compatible with separate communal clectoratea 
or representation in the legislature and the administration, which function for the 
general good and secular well-being of the country as a whole. It is prepared to 
sacrifice, and expects other communities to sacrifice, communal considerations to 
build up such responsible Government which can be worked by a ministry of per- 
sons belonging to the same political party, but not necessarily to the same creed, so 
that agreement on public questions, economic, social and political, should be the 
basis of communal confidence and co-operation. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, however, noted with the deepest concern and regret 
that the British Government in giving their decision of Aug. 17, 1932, called the 
Communal ‘Award', sat at naught the above principles and further completely over- 
looked the Lucknow Pact, \<hich was an agreed solution between the different com- 
munities, and the Simon Commission’s recommendations on the problem, because 
they were fair, impartial and honest and also the decisions of the licaguc of Nations 
on the question of safeguarding of minorities. 

Naturally, since the day of that decision, the Hindu Mahasabha has persistently 
opposed this Award, and it is determined to carry on the fight till it has achieved 
its object. In the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha all the forces which arc anti- 
national and hostile to the growth of the national si'lf- govern merit in this country 
are concentrated in this formula and, therefore, all the nationalists have got only 
one duty, and that is to fight against this. 

There are a number of organizations which arc going to take part in the struggle 
for the forthcoming elections, such as the Congress Parliamentary Board, the 
Nationalist Party, the Democratic Swaraj Party, (in Maharashtra) and the Justice 
Party (in Madras). The Hindu Mahasabha W’ouid most willingly cooperate in the 
matter of elections with any organization that would take a stand on the opposition 
to and the rejection of the 'communal ‘award’. As, for instance, Dr. Moonjc, who 
has been adopted as a candidate by the Nationalist i»arty. would surely be a candi- 
date on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha as well, which would do everything to help 
his success. The Hindu Mahasabha will even gb ns far as not to oppowe such candi- 
dates of the Congress Parliamentary Board as get permission from the Board to 
fight and vote against the communal ‘award’. 

The position of the Hindu Mahasabha which was laid down in very clear lan- 
guage on March 23, 1931, under the presidentship of Bubu Barnanand Chatterjee, is 
embodied in the following proposition ; — 

1. There should not be any separate communal electorate, that is, grouping of 
votes by religion in community, con8titutnci<‘s. 

2. There should not he any common electoral roll consist ing of voters of all com- 
munities and creeds as citizens and nationals of the same i-^tatc. 

3. ^ There should not be any rLStrvatior of seats for any religious community as 
such in the Legislature. 

4. There should not be any weightage given to any community as it can be 
done only at the expense of another. 

5. The franchise should be uniform for all communities in the same province. 

6. The franchise should be uniform all over India for the Central or Federal 
Legislature. 

7. There ^ should be statutory safeguards for the protection of minorities in 
regard to their language, religion and »‘acial laws and customs as framed by the 
League of Nations on the proposals of its original meiubers including India and 
his Majesty's Government and is now enforced in many a fcjtate of reconstructed 
Europe including Turkey. 

S. There should be no question of the protection of majorities in any form. 

9. There should not be any alteration of existing boundaries of provinces with- 
out examination of linguistic, administrative, financial, strategic and other considera- 
tions involved by a Boundaries Commission to be specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

10. In the proposed Federation, residuary powers should rest with the Central 
Federal Government for the unity and well-being of India as a whole. 

11. Differences of religion, creed or confesmon shall not prejudice any Indian 
nationals in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as for 
instance, admission to public employments, functions and honours, or the exercise 
of professions and industries. 



The Mnslim Conferences 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE AND LEAGUE 


A rac'ctin^ of Ibo workinp: commitko of the All-India Muslim Conference was 
held at Simla on the 13 th. /ugust 1031 and nftor four hoars’ heated discussion 
pasBcd the following, resolutions whieh wore in suuslaiico agreed to by the all-India 
Muslim League at its mcotir.g hcl(i separately. The meeting resolved 

(1) In view of the iact that an enquiry into the proposals for reforms has 
already taken nea»’ly seven years, the All-I.iuia Muslim Conference considers it of 
the utmost importance that ni. 'c^sary legislation be undertaken during the course 
of this year and enacted before the middle of 1935 so as to constitute provincial 
legislatures before the end of 1C35. 

^ (2) In view of the fact that ccrt.dn public bodies and persons arc seeking to 
reject the communal ‘award’ directly or indirectly, this meeting of the working 
committee of the All-India Muslim Conference reiterates its conviction that althougn 
such of Muslim demands as arc embodied in the communal ‘award’ and the vVhite 
Paper are inadequate to afford that measure of protection to the Muslim commtt* 
nity which the existing conditions of the country warrant and which have been 
urged by the conferenoe from time to time, any modification in the provisions 
thereof affecting these Muslim safeguards without the consent of Miissalmaus will 
render any constitution wholly unacceptable to the Muslim community. 

(3) The meeting of the working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference 
is of the view that 8ind should immediately be given the status of a separate 
prov'in under the existing constitution and that under the new constitutiou it 
should have the same status and power as other autonomous provinces of India. 

(4) While welcoming recognition by the Government of India of (a) the 
existing inadequacy of Muslim representation in central services, (b) the failure of 
the measures of 1925 to afford relief they were expected to give and (c) accepting 
the principle that minimum representation should be fixed, this meeting of the 
working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference is of opinion that the 
Government has failed to protect service interests, justice and fair-play so far as 
Muslims are concerned inasmuch as (a) it has fixed Muslim representation at mJ 
per cent, on population basis and not on the basis of their representation in 
legislatures, that is 33 and 1-3 per cent and (b) further it has failed to make transitory 
provision to make good the existing extreme inadequacy of Muslim representation 
and (c) has made no provision for setting up an organization to see that the 
Government resolution on the subject is properly carried out into effect and does 
not meet the same fate with which the resolution of 1925 had mct.^ This conference 
urges that it should be made the duty of a special officer to examine how far these 
orders are being carried out and that his report should be placed every year before 
the Central Legislature in time for consideration of members in connection with 
budget discussion. 

(5) In view of the fact that a vast majority of public servants arc employed by 

provincial Governments and bodies under them, this meeting of the All-India 
Muslim Conference urges the necessity of fixing proportions of Mussalmans in all 
grades and branches of services whether under the Government or local bodies in 
accordance with their proportions in proviucial legislatures as the present propor- 
tions are hopelessly inadequate. , 

(6) This meeting of the working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference 
views with great dismay the differential treatment meted out by the Government to 
Khudai Khidmatgars (lied Shirts) in the Frontier Province and Congress organi- 
zations in the rest of India and urges upon the Government the need of immediate 
release of Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan and his co-workers. 

(7) This meeting of the working committee views with great disappointment the 
attitude of the Government towards the constitutional advance demanded for 
British Baluchistan. This meeting puts on record its opinion that the feeling of 
discontent is every day increasing amongst Baluchies owing to repressive measures 
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that are being taken by the Government against the inhabitants of that province 
for adopting legitimate and peaceful methods of action to advance their political 
status. This meeting apprehends that if the present state of things will continue 
in British Baluchistan it will no doubt become another hot bod of discontent on 
the frontier. 

(8) The meeting of the working committee of the Muslim Conference places on 
record its emphatic protest against the policy of the Madras Government in 
having deprived the Muslim community of their solitary seat in the Madras 
Cabinet by the appointment of a non-Muslim in place of Bir Muhammad Usman 
and urges upon the Government the imperative necessity of redressing the 
grievances of the community by * appointing a Muslim in the next vacancy in the 
Executive Council which is duo to occur shortly. 

Other business on the agenda included the preparation of a manifesto of the 
League- Conference Parliamentary Majlis for helping in the election of those who 
adhered to the aims and objects of the league and the conference. Discussion on 
this did not conclude to-day when the meeting was adjourned. 

The meeting was presided over by Oapt Hafiz Nawab Bir Ahmed Baid Khan, 
the Nawab of Chhatari, and attended by Bir Foroze Khan Noon (the Ihinjab), Bir 
Muhammad Yusuf, Jlaji Beth Abdullah Haronn, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. 
Ghaznavi, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidaya Tlnssain, Khan Bahadur Byed Abdul Hafiz, 
Byed Murtaza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi (ihulam Bhik Nairang, advocate, Maiilann 
Muhammad Shafieo Daoodi, Byed Hussin Imam, Matilana Byed Habib Bhah, 
Maiilana Mazhnididn, Byed Raza Ali, Haji Byed Muhammand Hussain, Maulvi 
Zarairuddin. Khan Bahadur Haji Rashid Ahmed, Mr. Mahmood Padshah and Khan 
Bahadur Haji Rahim Bux (working secretary). Among others present wore Begurn 
Bhah Nawaz, Bir Muhammad Yakub, Khan Bahadur Ninz Quiub Maqbul Mnhood. 
Nawabzada Khiirshed Ali Khan, Mr. Ragbib Ahsan, Khan Sahib iKirnzand Ali, 
Bved Ajrnad Ali, Muhammad Biddiq Multaui, Khan Sahib B. M. Abdullah and Mr. 
Muhammad Yarain Khan. 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

A meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League was held at Simla 
on the 12th. & 13th. August 1994. The hon. SijrU Rnza AH was in chair. The 
league passed a number of resolutions which iiiduded 

The League views with great concern the economic, social and political 
position of the Arabs in Palestine. It is convinced that I'xpropriation from land of 
the people of the soil is unjust and dangcTOus to the fullin' peace of the country. 
Jn the opinion of the meeting any further immigration of Jews on any plea what- 
ever is bound to aggravate the already intolerable situation. 

Another resolution askcdjbe Government to appoint 25 per cent, of Mussalrnans 
in ail branches of the railway services and further requested the Crovernmeni to 
have a Muslim member on the Railway Board. 

The third resolution appreciated the services rendered by its cx- secretary Sir 
Muhammad Yakub, as a member ol the Lothian (\)rainitt(;(’, railway statutory con- 
ference and by his constant advocacy of the Muslim cause. 

More than Ho members attended the meeting and prominent among those present 
were the Nawab of C’hhatlari, Sir Mohammad Yakub. Mr. Yusuf Al., Mr, Husain 
Imam, Nawab Bir Muhammad Yusuf, Begum Bhah Nawaz. Nawabzada Kourshaidalt 
Khan, Sir Feroze Khan Noon, and Khan Bahadus Ualiz llidayat Husain (secretary 
of the Muslim League). 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

At a meeting of the working committee of the All-India Muslim Conference 
held at Aligarh on the 23rd. December 1934 under the presidentship of the Nawab 
of Chhatari, the following resolutions were passed 

The working committee of the Ail-Indin Muslim Conference places on record its 
considered opinion that the constitutional advance proposed by the Joint Farlta* 
meotary Committee is as a whole disappointing and fails considerably short of the 
aspirations ol the people of India and shows that it has been conceived la a spirit 
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of distrust of the Indian people and is in tome respects retrograde even as com- 
pared with the White Paper. 

The comiaitteo rej^rets to find that due weight has not been given 1^ the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to the recoin mendationa made by the British Indian 
delegation and urges that the proposed constitution be improved in the light of the 
said memorandum. 

The committee :io«e8 with satisfaction that the communal award has been incor- 
porated in the j. P. C, report, which, in tne absence of any agreed settlement, 
forms the only working basis of co-operation amongst the communities. The 
committee strongly deprecates all effort? from any quarters to upset the same. 

The working committee regrets tha* the J. P. C. repor*; does not concede the 
minimum demands I the community as embodied in the various resolutions of the 
All-India Muslim Oonfeieuce< 

‘In view of the conditions prevailhig in the country the woraing committee is 
of opinion that, in spite of the proposed consMtution being unsatisfactory, the best 
course! for ludianb is not to reject the reforms but to make united efforts to attain 
full responsible government, 

THE BENGAL MUSLIM YOLTH CONFERENCE 

Opening the All-Bengal Muslim Young Men^s Conference held in Calcutta on the 
6th. October 1934 Sir Ahdur Rahim referred to the recent Conservative Conference 
in England and said that its decision indicated that the present British Government 
might be compelled to reconsider the very modest proposal contained in the White 
Paper for the constitutional advancement of India, He regretted division among 
Indians themselves and deplored the fact that eminent public men like Pandit 
Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force the question of Com- 
munal Award upon the country, the result of which was likely to he a disaster 
in that it would, in all probability, divide the two great communities still further. 
The attitude taken up by Pandit Malaviya was regarded by Muslims as a challenge 
and they felt that the question could be only dealt with by negotiations. In con- 
clusion, Sir Abdul Bahim asked the Muslim youths to develop the spirit of mutual 
understanding. 

Mr. A. K, Fazlul Haq, who presided, urged Muslims to take up the cause of 
the economic uplift of the masses, with a spirit of grim determination. He exhorted 
them to imbibe the true spirit of Islam and appealed to them to fill the country 
with a net work of branch organisations in order that they might have their 
representative in every village and hamlet in Bengal, charged with the duty of 
taking note of genuine cases of oppression committed on the people whether by 
agents of zemindars, moneylenders or the Government, 

A gloomy picture of communal strife and -jealousy, caste prejudices and racial 
hatred whicn might at any moment shatter all hopes of the future of India, was 
drawn by Maulvi Fazlul Huq. Mr. Fazlul HuqJ said ; “We are on the thresh- 
hold of momentous constitutional changes the effect whereof it is difficult accurately 
to foresee or foretell. Great as our hopes of political advancement are, we can’t 
shut our eyes to the fact, that flitting across our vision of the future, there are 
sinister phantoms of communal jealousy and strife, of caste prejudices and racial 
hatred which may at any moment shatter all our hopes as to the future of India,” 

Regretting the lack of organisation among the Muslims, Maulvi Fazlul Huq 
said : “If we have not made ourselves fit for the changes that are coming we will 
be pushed to the wall despite ail the provisions contained in the White Paper or 
the momentary Communal Award. The besetting sin of Muslim politics has all 
along been the unfaultering faith in tho sense of justice of the British officials.” 

Resolutions 

On the next day, the 7th. October, the Conference adopted resolutions, protes- 
ting against the anti-Communal Award. Tho Lucknow Pact was condemned os 
a “camouflage for hood- winking tho Muslims”. 

Another resolution called upon the Muslims not to support any candidate for 
the Assembly who did not vote for Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment to the Army 
Bill, demanding equal status for Indian Officers with the British Officers. 

The Conference also recommended to the Government to introduce legislation so 
that the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer and the Mayor of Calcutta 
might take place by rotation from members of the various communities. 



Provincial Political Conferences 


The Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference 

The 3Gth Session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference was held at 
Coimbatore on the 29lh. September 1934 under the presidency of Mr, C, Rajagapala- 
chariar. 

Welcome Address 

The Hon, Mr, V, C, Vellingiri Gownder, (Member, Council of State and President. 
Coimbatore District Board), Chairman of the Reception Committee, then delivered 
his welcome address in Tamil. 

In the course of his speech, he said, that some inconvenience mii^ht have been 
caused to them by postponing the conference from the 15 and IG instant, to this 
date. He craved their indulgence for the same. The last Provincial Conference was 
held at Madura four years back. Since then the Congress entered upon the sat- 
yagraha campaign and all Congress organisations were declared unlawful and 
dissolved. To-day they had to rcsusciate all those bodies. Besides that as the All- 
India Congress Committee had resolved that Congress should contest the legislative 
elections, Congressmen had to carry on intensive election propaganda at all •places. 
In the midst of these arduous duties that they should have accepted their invitation 
and be present here placed them under a deep obligation. 

Many thought that the Congress was defeated in the last Batyagraha campaign. 
It might be true in the sense that it had not fully realised its objective. vVhen 
they are working towards a goal every step taken in that direction was a symbol 
of attainment of the goal. Looking at the courage and the thirst for swaraj that 
had been evoked in the people, no one could dare say that the last movement 
ended in defeat or was a futile one. 

Coming to the present Congress programme viz., capturing of legislatures ; the 
evils following the lack of a sturdy nationalist party in the legislatures were 
becoming apparent every day. In the present legirtlatures Government were able 
easily to pass any measure they liked. Of course, there were a few men of courage 
and patriotism even in the present legislatures. But their number was small and 
was not adequate ; unless a big nationalist organisation like the Congress entered 
the legislatures, it was impossible to form a nationalist party there. Huch a party 
inside the legislature w’ould be able to safeguard the rights of the masses. 

TjIE CONGIlE^lS rROGRAMME 

There was another advantage in Congress contesting the elections. Till now, 
elections were based on personalities and not on principles or parties. The political 
consciousness of the people was roused only when elections were based on principles 
and parties. By Congress particijiating in the elections, everyone had begun to 
ask himself, ‘‘why should Congress cuter the legislaUirc, what is the necessity for 
it ? What are the benefits accruing from it Propaganda on these lines was 

also carried on throughout the country. The result was even the villager in small 
hamlets were enabled to know what was going on around him and was able to 
add to his knowledge of men and things. Even if no other results followed, this 
education of the masses was enough to justify the Congress participating Jin the 
elections, 

A word about the need for the general public supporing the Congress in this 
election was necessary. Congress was a great national institution. It claimed in 
its fold such great patriots and men of sacrifice as Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Abdul Gaffar Khan, Dr. Ansari and Sarojini 
Devi and a host of others. It was an institution which worked day and night 
for the liberation of the motherland. For the last fifty years and in particular, 
during the last fifteen years, it had worked for the country in diverse ways. Even 
foreigners considered the Congress as an institution representative of the Indian 
people. If Congress won, they understood the Indian people would have scored. 
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Even BO, if the Oorgress lost, they might toink that the Indian people had 
lost. Therefore, irhatever might be their party differences, it was the duty 
of one and ail to SLpport the Congress in this election and bring victory. 
If Congress failed to get full support, it would affect the future progress 
of the country itself. This was not the occasion to talk of differences of opinion 
with the Congress. The^'e coulu not be unanimity of opinion on all points. Their 
resolutions and prrgrammes must be such as could be followed by all. Then only 
they would yield the maximum resulU. When there was no difference of opinion 
on important issaes, it was the duty of one and all to forget minor differences and 
to co-operate with the Congress. They should not allow self-interested persons and 
reactionaries to create divisio' s. This wa the time to support the national institu- 
tion and through it co show their eagarneas for the country’s freedom. 

There were some people carrying on a propaganda that the Congress belonged 
to a particular class and to a particuler community and to people wedded to a 
particular opinion. This was a great mistake. Any class, any community and 
anybody holding any opinion hau the right to join the Congress. They coula join 
the Congress and convert it to their view-point. E'^ery Indian, be it man or wo- 
man, was entitled to bo in the (Jongrtvs. fi/er/body had the scope according to 
his means to serve the country througa tiro Uongress. Khaddar, Swadeshi, pro- 
hibition, uplift of depressed classes and the agriculturists’ relief, these are the 
several ways by which service could be rendered. 

The question at present before them was the Legislative Assembly election. The 
Congress Parliamentary Board, after deliberation, bad put up candidates on behalf 
of the Congress. It was their duty to unanimously support them and bring victory 
to the Con^^ress. They must remember they were not standing in their individual 
capacity. No one could say that they were not true servants of the nation. Even 
if they had any imperfections, they must remember they were standing on behalf 
of the Congress and overlook their shortcomings. Let tnem support the Congress 
wholeheartedly and bring victory. Truth would triumph in the end. Sacrifice 
would not go in vain. There ;waa no doubt in this. Therefore the Congress was 
sure to win. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. C, Rajagopala'rhari then delivered the following address— 

1 tender my cordial thanks to Congressmen of all the Districts in Tamil Nad 
for demonstrating their continued confidence in mo by nominating me to preside 
over this Conference and I hope and pray that I may prove worthy of the trust 
and fulfil their expectations. 

We have to record with deep regret the passing away of one of onr finest souls 
in the death of Bjt. Arni M. V. Bubramaiiia Sastriar, who had guided us in the 
early days of the non-cooperation movement as President of our Provincial Congress 
Committee. He then showed us by his sincerity, spirit of sacrifice and consistency 
of conduct what a true satyagrahi should be. He was not able to take an active 
part in the Congress movement after he was released from prison in the first non- 
co-operation movement. But that again was a proof ?of his utter conscientiousness. 
In some cases, abstinence itself becomes sacrifice. We knew how painful it must 
have been to the late Subramania Sastriar to be compelled to abstain from partici- 
pation in a movement which was so dear to him. 

The last Tamil Nad Provincial Conference was held at Madura under the presi- 
dency of Mr. T. Raghavachari in resistance of the repressive orders of the Govern- 
ment. Let us record our congratulations to those who organised the Conference 
and proved the spirit of resistance that coercion rouses in self- respecting men. 

United Co- operation 

You are all aware of the circumstances under which the Civil Resistance cam- 
paign has been suspended and the All- India Congress CoramiLtce adopted a 
constructive programme and resolved on participation in elections to the legislature. 
I need not reiterate the history of these changes in the Congress programme. SuflSce 
it to say, no dissentient note was raised in this province in regard to the policy 
adopted by the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Committee of the 
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CoDgrcBB. We have been enabled (o proceed with the work without any internal 
conflicts amone; Congressmen and in this respect have earned the ^expressed ap- 
preciation of the President of the Congress. J tender my congratulations and 
grateful thanks to all the Congressmen in the province for their united co-operation. 

We have given no room for complaints such ns have been made in Congress 
elections in some other parts of India^ and for this also I tender my congratulations 
to the Congressmen of this province. But it is not enough that we merely give no 
room for complaints about evasion of the Congress constitution. We should show 
positive work in reorganising the Congress on a strong basis all over the province 
and in increased and sustained eflorts to spread kbadi, abolish untouchability and 
to flght the drink evil. 

Importance of Kiiadi 

The Congress Working Committee has adopted a comprehensive programme of 
constructive work, in regard to khadi, ui touchability, promotion of inter-communal 
unity, total abstinence, promotion of small industries, and organisation and recons- 
truction of village life. Jn regard to khndi, we should note that special emphasis 
has been laid on eflorts to make each area consume its own khadi and each village, 
if not each family, converting all its idle hours into useful cloth through the 
ebarkha and the handloom. The production of khadi should not be deemed a matter 
of competition with foreign or indigenous mill cloth, but should he realised as an 
addition to national wealth by the utilisation of time wnich would otherwise go to 
waste. The spirit of industry should be cultivated and idle hours automatically 
converted into cloth so that no question of comparative prices arises. This is the 
new orientation for which Gandhiji has been pleading. 

A general impression has somehow been spreadj whatever may have been the 
cause, that the Congress has relaxed its attitude in regard to khadi and tolerates mill 
cloth to some extent. This is wholly wrong. The following resolution of the Working 
Committee of the Congress should be noted— 

‘Notwithstanding what was done during the civil resistance struggle, no competi- 
tion is permissible on Congress platforms and in Congress exhibitions (between mill- 
made cloth and handspun handwoven khaddi. Congressimen are expected to use and 
encourage the use of only handspun and handwoven khadi to the exclusion of any 
other cloth’. 

If we desire to re-establish a spirit of strength and patriotism throughout the 
country and erect a strong foundation fur Congress strength, we must see khadi 
every where in place of all othir cloth. It is khadi that brightens the atmosphere 
for Congress work in any place and is an essential coudiiiou precedent for all 
successful Congress effort in that place. 

h^SVADEBHI 

‘Swadeshi’ does not mean a relaxation of our khadi discipline but a further 
restriction in the stlcciion of articles other than cloth. ‘Swadeshi refers to articles 
other than cloth, and means the encouragement of articles manufactured in India 
wherever they can fill the place of similar imported articles. Hire too, Gandhiji’s 
insistence is that the energy of Congress organisations should be conserved for the 
promotion of cottage and other smail induHtric'’/ that are in need of the support of 
the Congress organisations, and that Cungiess energy should not be wasted on large 
and organised n»du8tries which can and do stand on their own legs. There is, 
however, no opposition or antipathy to the large organised industries of our country, 
because the idea is to conserve Congress energy fur those industries that stand in 
need of Congress help and not any antipathy to those that do not stand in such 
need. A mother’s care of her youngest baby is no antipathy to the grown-up 
children* 

Harijan •.Uplift 

As regards untouchability, just as Khadi has been entrusted to the All-India 
Spinners Association, the Harijan Hevak Bangh has been organised to be in special 
charge of untouchability work. While, however, the Harijan Sevak deals primarily 
with a certain amount of uplift work and administers the funds collected for that 
purpose, all localities cannot be covered by that Bangh. Congressmen must continue 
to do incessant educative propaganda and otherwise (assist in purging society ol 
this injustice and inhumaoiiy towards a section of our people. 
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I hold the view that religious equality for Haiiians can and should be worked 
out if we lovo an^ wish to preserve Hinduism. To seek to give education to the 
Harijan popul..ticiJ and iraorove their economic condition is no doubt a worthy 
aim, but while it may supplement, it will not bo a substitute for the need to 
recognise them as equals with othir sections of the Hindu community in matters 
of religious worship. To give wdLcation and wealth and official power and to refuse 
or delay the grant oC social status is to create hatred in place of the contentment 
of superstition. In seeking to give an r^qual status in religion and worship even 
before we can succeed in raising their e«'oaomic status, we follow the lines of work 
and reform that !^ri Kamanujacharya i.nd others adopted long ago, and which is 
the only rational line of action 


Templii-Ektiiy 

In spite of my views which accord with Gandhiji’s that the k'^y of the situation 
is in religious oquality. it must be clearly noderstOuc’ that it not the object of 
the reformers or the* programme of the Congress to carry forw’ard any reform 
through coercion. The Cjrigress is oledged to abstain from coercion in all 

matters. It will not seek even poetical liberty turough violence, much less will iu 
seek social reform, oven if it were possib e, th^ouga force or intimidation. 

The opposiiiou of fe)'.natanist.i to the permissive Bill known as the Temple-Entry 
Bill is most unreasonable, because a bare reading of the Bill would show that no 
single temple could be opened to Harijans under the Bill unless Caste Hindus 
worshipping in such temples agreed to it, whieh again could be, only, if the work 
of peaceful persuasion had been proceeded with successfully. 

In seeking the votes of the electorate, Congrees has taken care to eliminate all 
issues at the ensuing electorates other than the constitutional political issue between 
the Government und the Congress. It has been put beyond all doubt and I be- 

lieve the vast majority of Sanatanists are satisfied that the Congress is not going to 
take advantage of success at this election'eampaign to claim authority for pushing 
through any legislation in respect of Harijana and Hindu temples. While the 
Congress is undoubtedly pledged to the removal of untouchability, it has specifi- 
cally restricted its present appeal for votes to the political issue and it has neither 
selected its candidates nor carried on its election programme with a view to temple- 
cntiy legislation. 

Campaign against Dkink 

As regards the drink evil, the ordinances against picketing are still in force and 
the Congress having suspended civil resistance, the Congress organisations cannot 
undertake picketing, but the work of educative propaganda among the people ad- 
dicted to the evil, which is no less important than agitation no total prohibition of 
sale or manufacture can and should be carried on within the limits of the law. 
Local officials may not be as liberal as the law itself, but it is hoped that with 
patience and tact official opposition or nervousness can be overcome and the full 

latitude which the law permits in this respect will soon be enjoyed by reformers 

and Congress workers. 1 want every Congressman to know and feci that drink 
is the greatest enemy of the poor man. 1 want every village to have a body of 
workers devoted to the abolition of the drink evil in that village. Every Khadi- 
clad man, whether ho speaks out or not, must be a force to save the arink ad- 
dict from this evil. 

The Congress campaign in our province was so closely associated with the anti- 
drink campaign that with the suspension of the civil disobedience movement it is 
likely that an impression has been created that anti-drink work also stands sus- 
pended. We must, therefore, take special steps to revive and carry on strenuous 
propaganda short of picketing and make the country once again hum with agita- 
tion against going to the liquor shop. It is work on these lines and the spread of 
khadi that will make the Congress organisation once more alive and strong, other- 
wise* after the elections are over, we shall again find ourselves in a state of 
inanition. 

I am glad to note a change in the attitude of some people who have been 
hitherto our bitterest opponents, the “Self-Kespectors.^^ There is a very thin lice 
between the two opposites of love and hatred. When people say that extremes 
meet they give expression to this same truth. Those who say they do not believe 
in God are often very religious people for that very reason. Many so-called self- 
respectors, specially the younger people, are turning towards Congress as, after all, 
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it contains a body of sincere men who seek to act accordinp; to their faith and not 
for the realisation of their personal ambitions. Let us welcome those that turn to 
us; let us not repel their advances by references to past controversies and oppositions. 

The character and conduct of individual Congress workers makes up the real 
strength of the Congress. Every individual Congress worker should remember this 
on every occasion, and act as a responsible trustee of the fair name and the moral 
strength of the Congress. Let us rediscover that idealism which hrst drew us into 
the CopgrcBs; let us hold truth as the highest posHcssioo; let us remrniber that it 
is sacrifice and subordination to dibcipline and leadership that give us all our 
strength. 


GanpiiijiV Retirement 

Congressmen are now agitated over the threatened retirement of Mahatmaji. I 
do not wish to minimise the importance of the matter, but 1 wish to point out 
that Gandhiji does not intend to retire from polities when he says he will retire 
from the Congress nor does he intend to oppose or diminish the intluenec of the 
Congress. As I understand the step which he contemplates, it is intended to 
strengthen the Congress and not to weaken it. It is foolish on the part of anti- 
Congress organisations to cxhull over (landhijTs contemplated retirement or to 
confuse his criticisms with their own anti-Congress attitude. To understand his 
mind and his proposal, we should remember the various steps that he has taken in 
regard to civil resistance. He first suspeiKhd the mass campaign and 
restricted civil resistance to individuals, betaiise he thought individuals 

may show adequate strength and the qualifications necessaiy for ofi’ering 
successful satyagraha. Then he suspended individual civil disobedience also when 
he found the materials lacking for successful individual satyagraha. All these 
steps were taken without any sense of defeat, but on the contrary in the 

firm conviction that the nation has discovered more and more of its 

own strength and thereby really man bed forward. The goal, however, 
IS not yet reached. The victory of the Gongress at the pedis and the 

parliamentary work undertaken and organised on behalf of the Congress may help- 
to bring about a peaceful and honourable settlement with the Lntish Government 
out we cannot hope to attain this object or win mdcpcndcnco through luui- violence 
unless we are strong, that is, unless we have realised and built up the strength for 
non-violent resistance. 

Mahatmaji is convinced that the present Congress organisation docs not fulfil the 
^nditions necessary to built up this Blrcngth. He, thircfore, wants that while the 
Congress organisation as it was. may do jiailiamentaiy woik, it has to be re-modelled 
strength nec('ssary for nou-v)olent n^istanec. that is true satyagraha. 
Whether the reraodcllirjg can bo done from inside the Congress or whether ho 
shouid create a new allied or indepemlent orgaui'^ation for constructive work such 
as will satisfy his ideals in regard to non-violciicc is the problem that is now agita- 
ting his mind. ^ 

in spite of this desire on Gandhiji’s part to reiorm the Congress and his remarks 
about Its present weaknesses, let me recall what he had said about the Congress 
as compared to other political organisations. 

*Tn spite of all I have said, the Congress still remains in my estimation the 
moat powerful and most reproseniative organisa tion in the country. It has a history 
of uniuterrupted noble service and seif-sacnfice from its inc(‘ption. It has weathered 
storm as no other institution has done. It has commanded a measure of self-sacri- 
fice of which any country would be proud. Jt holds to-day the largest number of 
aevo|.ea men and women of unimpeachable character." 

No one need imagine that Gandhiji is indificrent to the fortunes of the Congress. 
On the contrary, he continues to take the keenest interests in its afiairs as can be 
seen even from bis most recent correspondence with Jlarijan leaders in regard to 
the election campaign. 


GaNPHIJI’k PaOPOBALfi 

No Berious objections have been raised to Gandhiji’s proposals in regard to the 
the Congress constitution except in one respect, namely, the spinning 
and here opinion IS almost unanimous that the spinning franchise would 
unfortunate that this should be the universal feeling. 
^ still got out of the dislike for manual 

labour or that they have no adequate faith in the message of hand-spinning. 
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tn woulil be good and proper to hand over the entire Government 

leaders commandinf^ the confidence of factory hands, 
iictualiUes knows that though intellectual labour is also 

recOffniSed as t.rn« uKrkn». ot. ^ " . I . • ij j I 
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who believe 
Government 


— niciu aijvtni 
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inmh, and all should strive to contribute to the 
ma^r^K share in the privileges of political activity. What 

rpn^o-P 4 *'?• soinning should bo the sole form of manual labour 

iiPArta i * u i*’ Gaudh’h has r »’c .son based on Indian conditions and Indian 
pTrr?r ’ thoso wro object on this p;round may well propose an amendment that 
whose profession i« one involving manual labour should contribute his 
self-HpuM yarn to the nation .md that those who earn Ihcir living through 
nnf ^ of manual labour may sin'jly pay the f'^nr anna subscription. 1 shall 
not discuss ihi.s maiter further on this occasion. 

onoK] 4 hopes that, p cornpromisu may be arrived at by which Gandhiji may be 
wii I organisation inside Congress, along the lines that he desires 

^ i arliamentary and other Arork nia\ be carried on as at present. There 
be no conflict and no split or rourernent but a co-ordinated experiment 
on the hues ho has adumbrated. 


OONV4RESS AND COMMUNAL AwARD 

I have stated the case for Congress candidates at the ensuing elections on so 
‘ ny p.atforms that it is necessary for me to repeat it here on thi*^ occasion. I 

nave also issued a separate appeal to voters in Tamil Nad. I sbull deal only with 

one matter hero, 

. It has been urged in many quarters that the attitude of the Working Committee 
in neiiuer accepting nor rejecting the Government Award on the communal 
quesuon is illogical. This criticism is a very superficial one. Logic in politics 
wuoro live numau feelings are concerned is not so simple as paper logic, it is 
paper lt)gic to assume that apart from acceptance or rejection there is no third 
alternative. If the sons in a joint family apy)roach the father with a claim to 

partition and submit proposals, the father may not at once cither accept or reject 

any proposal that is placed before him. lie may have his opinions, emphatic 
opinions, as to the merits or objeetions in respect of any particular proposal but 
It ne IS a wise father desiring peace and concord in the family, he docs not either 
accept or reject but seeks to bring the parties together and tries to bring about 
a settlement by consent. The Congress stands exactly in this position and there is 
good logic and good human philosophy between the Working Committee’s resolu- 
tion. Congress policy is not one mere verbal declaration. The Congress is a body 
tnat IS pledged to actions, over and above declarations. Acceptance or rejection by 
tne Congress is not mere verbal condemnation or the expression of its own opinion, 
Coijgress may disapprove, but it may have to accept in so far as it proposes to 
take no action, if national reasons dictate such abstinence from pursuing the 
matter. 

Congress is convinced that to seek the aid of coercion by a foreign Government 
to make any party submit to either joint or separate electorates would be absurd 
and futile. Congress is convinced that the British Government cannot be expected 
to help us with coercion, even if it were possible to appeal to it. What therefore 
remains is only the method of agreement. In the present state of feelings when 
even Nationalist Muslim leaders despair of successfully tackling the problem, it is 
no use raising the issue of joint or separate electorates in an appeal that is confined 
to the uon-Aluslim electorate. Agitation among non-Muslim candidates as to the 
question of jomt or separate electorate for Muslims will lead us to no agreement 
between the Muslims and the Hindus. The Congress, therefore, is of opinion that 
this question should not be made a subject matter of the present electoral issues, 
but should be reserved for efibrts at agreement whenever the atmosphere is ripe 
for such attempts. The Working Committee’s decision is both wise and logical and 
it is unfortunate that some Congress leaders could not be persuaded to accept the 
the position and have therefore complicated the electoral issue and weakened the 
position of the Congress by possible triangular fights. It is hoped that the Congress 
leaders who have seceded from the Congress electoral campaign will not give room 
for any untoward results by reason of their non-conformist campaign and that 
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whoever may be returned will be stronpr Conpjressmen and one with the Working 
Committee in regard to the main issue. We, in this province, are fortunately free 
from this complication. It is unnecessary to exercise our minds on this issue 
which does not affect us in this province. 

I do not exaggerate the importance of election success, but I am convinced that 
the country will undoubtedly gain if the Congres:? scores a good victory in this 
contest. It is a continuation, on a different plane, of the national struggle. The 
prestige of the Congress must be vindicated and the repressive measures condemned 
and the White Paper proposals rejected by the electorate as a whole. The injury 
and the insult added to it in the tearing up of the Gandhi- Irwin Pact and the 
refusal of the Viceroy to see Oandhiji when the latter asked for an interview on 
Christmas Day 1931 must be pronounced upon by the electorate. The electorate 
should give the only possible answer that seif- respecting people can give. I am 
glad to say that in all the districts through which I have travelled so far, 1 have 
found every reason to hope that Congress will secure victory. I appeal to all 
Congressmen who are gathered here to put forth every possible effort during the 
next mouth so as to achieve the fulfilment of this expectation. 

Resolutions — Second Day— 'the 30th. September 1934 

Relief to Ryots 

Dr, T. S. S. Dajan moved that owing to the unjust and heavy land tax and the 
fall in prices of commodities, the ryots were involved in untold suffering and that 
if immediate relief was not provided the economic condition of the country would 
become very much worse and that therefore this conferjiico urged the neces- 
sity for the Government to chalk out a programme for adequate reduction of land 
tax and the indebtedness of the agriculturist. In moving the n solution. Dr. Rajan 
dwelt particularly on the plight of landowners in the Tanjoro district who had been 
hit hard. 

ArSEMBLY ELEmOKvS 

The next resolutions were : ‘‘This conference whole-heartedly supports the deci- 
sion of the All-India Congress Committee held at Patna and the subsequent connec- 
ted resolution of the Working ('’ommittce. The Confenmee whole-heartedly supports 
the candidature of the gentlemen who have been nominatal by the (Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board to contest the Assembly seats from Tamil Nad, This Conference 
appeals to the voters to exercise then franchise in favour of the Congress eandidates 
and thus ensure complete victory to the Congress. This Conference emphasises the 
necessity to render unstinKd support to the six candidates who have aecepled the 
Congress policy and discipline in order to strengthen the Congress in its struggle 
for freedom and enable it to come out victorious.’’ 

All the resolutions were passed unanimously. 

The Ottaava Pact 

Mr. Sami Venkatnchalam Chetti then moved : “This Conference condemns the 
Ottawa Agreement and the whole policy of imper’al preference for a trade treaty 
that is going on between the British Government and their agents in India. This 
Conference recommends to the Congress to lay it down as a general principle that 
so long as the representatives of India are not able to negotiate freely and on equal 
terms, no equitable trade treaty between Great Britain and India is possible.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Sami V^enkaiachalam Chetti said that the object 
of the Congress in capturing the legislatures was first of all to enter their emphatic 
eondera nation against the so-called constitutional reforms as adumbrated io the 
White Paper scheme : secondly, to emphatically protest against and condemn the 
repressive policy of tne Government so far adopted and also to make further repres- 
sion impossible and thirdly to resist all attempts to exploit the economic, financial 
and commercial interests of this country. Since the war all countries had woke up 
and taken steps to protect their economic prosperity as against other countries. 
Britain had therefore lost her dominant position in trade and commerce. It was 
Lord Beaverbrook who evolved the idea of a trade agreement between the dominions. 
The governments of the colonies were of the people and responsible to the people. 
Whereas in India alone the interests of the Government and the people were not 
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necessarily identicai. Therefore, the colonial delegates represented the people where- 
as the Indie •! f?clegate8 represented the Government of India and not the Indian 
people. When the relegates were sent to attend the Ottawa Conference, the Govern- 
ment of India took care that ^hey did not consult the Assembly though the 
Assembly was in sessions at Dolhi. India was trading with all countries in the 
world practically, I,, fact her export was more with non-empire countries than 
with empire couniries. What har. happened at Ottawa was that all the doors out- 
side the British Empire we.e closed to India for export of her raw produce. 
Naturally thereiore Britain being tho only purchaser of their raw produce could 
dictate her terms for the produce. So H was that the prices of their raw produce 
fell down catastrophically. No doubt trade with Britain had naturally increased 
more than what they had lost with other countries. In fact when the Ottawa 
agreement came for discussion oefore the Assembly, every raembei felt some doubt 
about the practicability and the p»*ofitablene88 of this agreement for India. The 
Government themstlves were not sure whether India would be benefited by this 
agreement. Figures and statisti<.s of commerce and trade had demonstrably proved 
that it was not for the benefit of this country. From the figures published by 
the British Government itself, except -n tho of Canada, no other country had 
profited by this Ottawa Pact. He would only say then, that India being a 
subordinate Government to the British authorities, could not enter into any treaty 
with any other country or even with Britain with a full responsibility for the pros- 
perity of this country, ic would be purely a one-sided agreement, and the domi- 
nant partner would certainly gain by such agreement. 

The resolution was duly seconded and passed unanimously. 

The next resolution recommended to All-India Khaddar Sangham to appoint a 
board to help the Tamil Nad Secretary in Khaddar Management. The next resolu- 
tion condemned the treatment meted out to a certain community in Madura and 
Kamnad who had been branded for generations as criminal tribes and denied the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by others. 

Thw next resolution recommended to the coming All-India Congress in accordance 
with the Karachi Congress resolution to frame a scheme to enable the agriculturist 
and the labourer to improve their lot and to earn an adequate wage for their 
labour, to protect the rights of the ryots in the land and to get a reasonable share 
of tho proauce in the land for tho ten ant- labourer. The resolutiou was moved by 
Mr. Sautanam and passed. The Conference then came to close. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The 27 tb. Session of the United Provinces ;Political Conference was held at 
Ktawah on the 28th. December 1934 under the presidency of ifr. Sri Frakasa^ 
who in the course of his presidential speech said as follows : — 

Twice before has ray desire to come to Etawah in connection with this confer- 
ence, died in my heart. Three years back, almost to a day, I left home for Etawah. 
I was sent back from Allahabad. The council of the Provincial Congress Committee 
was hurriedly summoned there. On tho one hand, it was faced with the Govern- 
ment’s declaration that the Conference would not be allowed to be held unless we 
agreed to some conditions which it was impossible for us to accept. On the other 
hand, it felt bound by the terms of the Oandhi-Irwin settlement ; and did not feel 
itself authorised, without express permission of Mahatma Gandhi and the Working 
Committee, to start mass civil disobedience. Mahatraaji was to come back from the 
Bound Table Conference within a few days ; and the Working Committee had 
already been summoned to meet and discuss the situation. In these circumstances 
the Council decided that the Conference must be adjourned. Two and a half mon- 
ths later it was resolved to hold ‘The Etawah Conference Day’, while I was still 
wondering whether I should celebrate it in Etawah or in Benares itself, the Govern- 
ment decided the matter for me two days before that date. The country has been 
and suffered much during these three years. Events have also clearly proved what 
a weak mortal I am ; still you were unwavering in your kindness to me. 

Of course, being only human we are all happy that we have been able to meet 
once more ; but the situation that has made the meeting possible is not one at 
which we can feel really happy ; and, secondly, when we see that our honoured 
brother Jawaharlal Nehru and many other comrades are still being held in jail and 
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new arrests are still taking place, the little happiness that we might otherwise have 
felt, completely disappears. 

floMAGE TO Mahatma 

Allow me to pay our heart-felt homage to Mahatma Gandhi who, whether for- 
mally inside the Congress or outside, is our one universally respected leader. It is 
his programme of work and it is his personality that has given India to-day a place 
in the world’s politics, and it is due to his teaching that our hearts have also felt 
the determination to give a material shape to the stirrings of self-respect and self- 
esteem, and we have determined to be free. It would be impertinent on my part to 
speak either of his greatness or of his activities. Friends have recently doubted 
the wisdom of his latest programme. He, as you know, has taken in his own hands 
the great work of village organization and the reviving of village industries. These 
are moat important items of work in the present circumstances of our country, and 
when Mahatma Gandhi takes up any work he sees that it is done, Many friends 
think that he should confine himself purely to politics ; but he is among those great 
souls who leave their impress on every department of the word’s endeavour. Not 
only politico but numerous other branches of our national life bear the influence of 
his personality. If to-day he can solve the problems of our poverty and unemploy- 
ment and save us from the worse than useless things that are flooding our markets 
from abroad, he will have solved one of the most important problems of our unhap- 
py lives. Every house-holder to-day is experiencing the fearful consequences of 
unemployment and one often reads with helpless sadness of suicides of educated 
youngmen when after all their labours they can find no avenue for adequate 
livelihood. Let it be remembered that when a man wakes, he does not wake only 
in his eyes but in every limb of his body ; so also when a nation wakes up, it is 
only in the field of politics, but, in every other field also it feels the pulsations of the 
new life ; and it is essential that its leaders should lead it in every field. To-day 
Mahatma Gandhi has undertaken a great task and it is the duty of us all to work 
accordii)g to his directions and help our country and ourselves. 

During these three years and a half our political situation has grown worse and 
worse. After the Karachi Congress, Mahatma Gandhi as the sole representative of 
the Congress^ proceeded to England to join the so-called Round Table Conference. 
This gave this body a prestige which it did not deserve. Truly he honoured the 
British Government by agreeing to join their Conference : and it was as well that 
he did so. for he thus showed to the world his and his country’s sincere willing- 
ness to make peace with honour at any stage. The events that * have since trans- 
pired are hid from none, Mahatmaji expressed the desire lo meet the Viceroy as 
soon as he came back. But Lord \yilluigdoa instead of seeing him imprisoned 
him and started a severe repression. This is no time to describe those events in 
detail : but there is no doubt that oflicial excesses iu Bengal and the North 
Western Frontier Province and the promulgation ot an ordinance in our province 
when we were trying to draw the attention of Government in the most constitu- 
tional manner possible, to the suflerings of our peasants, compelled our leaders to 
start Satyagraha once again. 

After the restarting of featyagraha, in January 1932 the struggle continued 
unabated for 18 months. Then it happened that owing to his embarking on a 
long fast, Mahatma Gandhi was n leased fiom jail; and in accordance with his 

wishes the fight was suspended for some months. At the Poona Conference that 

was then held, another orientation was sought to be given to our fight for 
freedom. For about another year it continued in its new form when it was 

suspended sine die. It is not necessary to describe the circumstances in which it 
was 80 suspended. To blame others for this is to attempt to hide one’s own 
weakness. But no one needs despair. The national awakening that has come as a 
result of Batyagraha is in itself a great success. The lessons in fortitude, tolerance, 
courage and patriotism that the country has learnt and the capacity for organiza- 
tion that it has shown, are the greatest indications that our hopes for Puma Bwarai 
will soon be fulfilled. In all great struggles there are constant advances and 
retreats and change of front and methods from time to time. But so long as the 
love of the ideal is strong m the heart, not the longest half is a defeat. 

Along with the suspension of Satyagraha has come to the forefront the 

question of Council entry. The order has been given that Congressmen are to 
partake in elections to olfficial legislatures. The time has passed when the pros 
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and cona of this auestion could be discusseJ with profit. Not only those who were 
ostensibly it but also those who have actually taken part in the recent 

elections, feol that thes^ legislatures are no means for the attainment of Swaraj ; 
but we can never afibrd to forget that it is always essential for self-respecting 
people to accept the challenge of the adversary. When it was being openly saia 
that no one had any faith ief: in the Congress and the challange was thrown that 
if Congressmen thought that they had any hold on the country they should come 
out in the open held of election, then it became essential that we should take up 
the gage and show to the world that our claim was justified. We know that we 
cannot stop the Government’s high-handedness ; but legislators can at least prove 
by their opposition that wbat the (Tovernraent was dc’ng, was not with their 
consent, but despio. their opposition, and that Government alone was responsible 
for its action. We cannot afford tc neglect this aspect of the question after years 
of bitter experience. It is soma consolation for us that inese elections have 
shown what place the Oongresa filla in the affect. ona of the people ; and as our 
president, Babu Rajendra Prasad, has said, it is our duty to see that we do not 
rest on our oars after our supposed victory in these elections, but that we should 
take the fullest advantage of them to lao^e forward towards our goal. If the 

great land-lords or merchants or offic’al^ ...rganize themselves to protect their 
interests, and carry on intensive agitation, it would not be regarded as disaffection 
of any sort. On the contrary it would be supposed to be so legitimate that it 

may even have the a‘J‘^istaace of Government itself. But if hungry, depressed, 

unhappy peasants or labourers wish to organize themselves for self-preservation^ 

then it becomes sedition ; and in their action is smelt danger to public peace. 

The New Constitution 

The scheme of a new constitution has been produced for us after four years of 
endless rigmarole and futile waste of public money. I am not learned enough to 
examine in detail the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Neither do I 
regar ’ this as at all necessary. I only know that the main object of Government is 
the positive promotion of the general welfare of the people ; and this is 
the one thing on the consideration of which none of those who are 
responsible for this report seem to have spent a single moment. Of 
what use can that constitution be in which this all important factor has been 
neglected. If this constitution had made us responsible for the country’s adminis- 
tration, even without heralding any great and desirable change in the social struc- 
ture, it could still have had some attraction for us ; but we see that it will only 

add to our expenditure and make the administration still more top-heavy ; the men 

in power will become more irresponsible than ever ; the peoples’ representatives 
will have no voice in many of the most important departments of Government ; 
and the chains of our slavery will be made tighter than ever. 

Government and Zamindars 

All Governments naturally want that the people should pay with pleasure all 
taxes that they impose, and that they should obtain for the asking all the assistance 
that they desire. They should be able to do all they like without any cavil on any- 
one’s part. Cai we be satisfied with a situation like this ? Can we leave all those 

brothers of ours in a condition of utter hopelessness and helplessness, whose labour 
and self-sacrifice alone supply the world with food and clothing and give us all 
those conveniences which are regarded as indications of cultured life ? It is in the 
interest of certain people to poison the minds of many of our countrymen against 
us. I have no complaint against those who do so, but I have a legitimate com- 
plaint against those who surrender their minds to them. Take the zamindars. for 
example. Suspecting us, they seek shelter in the arras of others. May 1 ask them 
what they gain by this and by all the complicated laws that are being enacted to 
regulate the taking and giving of debts, and incidentally create mutual difficulties 
between landholders and bankers, to the detriment of both, while the landholding 
and banking propensities of the Government have full play ? The attack is all 
one-sided, on non- official professions. 1, for one, fail to understand what benefit 
the zamiodary system does to the ^zamindars themselves. 1 seem to feel that the 
zamindar is merely an unsalaried agent of Government for the collection of rents. 

Those that are regarded as respectable in our country, like zamindars, are 
either not able to appreciate the situation or are under such delusion of high- 
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sounding words that they refuse to see it. In our prorinces, in a population of 
about five crores, there arc only about one thousand zamindare who pay a 
revenue of rupees five thousand or more, and who are regarded as large landboldew. 
The income is less than the salary of very many Government servants of the 
higher grades. The considerations 1 have ventured to put forward above, apply 
even to them. As for the remaining, over twelve lakhs of small zamindars, their 
condition is hke that of the small tenant and their place is also with him. 

If our large and small zamindars alike work with understanding and discretion, 
they will find that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that 
better form of society in which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their 
opposition to which they are harming themselves. 

No Class or RaoiaL Hatred 

We are not fighting against any class or any race. We are honestly fighting 
against a bad system ; we arc no enemies of any individual or any group. 
We wish ill to none ; we desire the well-being of all ; and with that 
purpose seek to serve all ; and so in our hearts there is really no place 

either for anger or for hatred. The great struggle for India’s freedom is 

unique in the annals of mankind because there in no feeling of ill-will even against 

the very people who in other circumstances and in a fight of another sort would 
have been regarded as enemies. In fact we are anxious to imbibe the many virtues 
that the British undoubtedly possess, and many of us cherish fondly our personal 
affections for many individual Englishmen. Let it be known by those who may be 
frightened by the activities of Congressmen that Congress stands for all, and that 
we do not and cannot countenance violence of any sort, for the blood or the wealth 
of any one. We are definitely out to establish a state of society wherein, so far 
as is humanly possible, all persons will be dealt with eipiitably. Our methods must 
always be peaceful and legitimate ; and if there must be Buffering la the process, it 
must be inflicted only upon ourselves. 

Congress Organization 

Brethcrn, do not forget that hundreds of thousands of poor men, well-organized, 
well-determined, and righteous-motived, will always be stronger not only in num- 
bers but even in actual total wealth, however poverty-stricken individually, than the 
few who are supposed to be wealthy to-day. We must sec that our Congress organi- 
zation IS constantly and vigorously functioning in every nook and corner of the land, 
and that all the expenses incident thereto, as well as all the labour necessary for it, 
are borne by us Congressmen. Let us have hope and confidence in ourselves, as wo 
have courage and the sacnticc, and the field will be ours. Let us not forget that among 
other things the Congress has also to be a sort of mutual insurance society, so that 
when our comrades fall or are disabled, the organization could take care of them 
and their families, tjo many want to come but are deterred by circumstances ; 
some come with great enthusiasm, but faU back because of the utter uncertainty of 
the welfare of their dependents if they should chance to be put out of action in the 
fight ; some even unfortunately — and I confess this with sorrow — retire in wrath 
and bitterness after doing much good work and undergoing much suffering, feeling 
that there is no one to care for them or look after their dear ones when they are not 
themselves available. These friends have to be assured ; it is but fair that they 
should be. All this can only be done by the humble and regular contributions from 
themselves in the nature of a fixed tax, not by raising subscriptions from others by 
fits and starts. Let the history and the working of the great trade unions of the 
world teach us a lesson both in methods aud in results. 

Mutual Bickerings 

And will you also permit me to plead with you to avoid, as far as is humanly 
possible, the most unfortunate and unnecessary mutual bickerings that so often 
rum fine work ? Wo are all striving for a society whence we want to eliminate the 
very causes that divide man from man ? Shall we, Congressmen, in our own lives, 
show that we can not rise superior to the lower element m our nature and that we 
are pursuing only a phantom ? I have been more distressed than I can say at the 
sight of our best workers ruining themselves by their self-sacrifice, and then 
jeopardizing the cause for which they underwent that sacrifice by mutual recrimina- 
Uons and imputations of motives to one another. Swaraj, if it means anything) 
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musfc mean the Kaj, the rale, of th'^ao whom Wo ourselves place in power oyer us, 
after having ful'y tested their capacity to bear the burdens and responsibilities of 
office by virtue of their merit, their intelligence, their industry, their experience, and 
their selfless public service. It is really a bad preparation for the coming change, 
in which election must play the most important part, if we can not ourselves carry 
on even our Congress clectioriij .without leaving a long train of ill-will behind them. 

1 do not intend to dnate on this sad topic any further. A word to the wise is 
enough. I can only beg of all friends and cf'mrades to close up their ranks, to stop 
mutual suspicions aud ]ealousi 3 S, and to look ahead with mutual confideuce and 
mutual esteem. 


vV’ny IS j:5Waraj Wanted 

Different people have different views as to whv we should have Swaraj. Some 
talk of poverty and some of exploitation ; and feel that Swaraj will remove all that. 
I fear J cannot take a merely materiaiistic '•icw of Oui aspirations. I say that even 
if we were a nation of multi-rniP'onaires where there was no want and no disease, 
but if wo wore in the hands of another power and were not ruling ourselves and 
entirely selt-deinaidtnt aud responsible to onrsvdves in every way and for everything, 
we should still want Swaraj. Swaraj »!or us is the recovery of our lost Soul and 
not only the fitiding of our h/St health. Wo want Swaraj because we want to live 
our own lives in our own way, we want to have the capacity to make our own 
contribution to world-thought and world endeavour ; and to feel and realise that 
the words ‘India’ and ‘Indian’, unlike the case to-day, stand for everything that is 
noble, and that we too can move about the world as a self-respecting people, as 
members of a race th-^t is great and free. 

RESOLUTIONS— SECOND DAY-30th DECEMBER 1934 

An appeal for Rs. 50,000 for whole-time paid Congress workers was made in a 
resolution at the Conference at its second day’s sitting held this afternoon, under 
the presidentship of Mr. Sriprakasa. A large gathering of delegates, visitors and 
ladies were present. 

Messages from Mahatma Gandhi, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, Mr. 
Bhnlabhai Desai, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and other Congress leaders were read. 

The Conference characterisoil the Reforms Scheme outlined by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee as worse than the White Paper, which had already been 
rejected by the country as reactionary. The Conference felt that the proposed 
constitution would not only keep the country bound in chains of slavery but 
would make it tighter. The Conference made it plain that the country could 
accept no constitution which fell short of complete Independence (Puma Swaraj). 

A resolution disapproving of Dr. Ansari’s statement in reply to the Viceroy’s 
speech, which was passed by an overwhelming majority in the Subjects Committee 
in the morning, was rejected at the open session to-night. An alternate resolution, 
reiterating full faith in Independence (Puma Swaraj) and methods of Satyagraha 
was passed by a majority. The resolution was moved by Mr. Keshava Deva 
Malaviya, supported by Messrs. Sampurnanandy Purmhothamdas Tandon, BaU 
krishna Sharma and Sardar Narbada Prasad Singh, An alternate resolution moved 
by Mr. Oovind Vailabh Pant and supported by Mr. Mohanlal Saxena asking the 
Conference to refer tnc matter to the Provincial Congress Committee for decision 
was also rejected. There was heated discussion lasting for over three hours. 

The Conference expressed heartfelt sympathy with the people of Bengal and 
the Frontier Province in their sorrows and hardships. 

Mr. Narbada Prasad Singh moved and Mr. Sampurnajiajid seconded the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted unanimously : — 

“This Conference clearly sees that while on the one hand, the British Govern- 
ment is strengthening its hold upon the Indian States, on the other hand it is 
giving power to Rulers who are autocrats and can in no way be regarded as true 
representatives of the people in the administration of British-rule in India. The 
Conference draws the attention of the Congress and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to this and requests them to establish direct relations with the subjects of 
States, instead of their Rulers.” 

A recommendation to the All-India Congress Committee to reduce the Congress 
membership fee from four annas to one anna so that poor peasants and labourers 
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may be members of the Congress in large numbers was also made by the 
Political Conference. 

Another resolution based on Socialism was adopted to improve the economie 
condition of the peasants and labourers. 

After adopting certain other rcBolutions, the conference concluded, 

THE ANDHRA PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 

The Andhra Provincial Conference was held at Vizagapatam on the 30lh. 
December 1934 under the presidentship of Mr. A. Kalcswara Rao» A very large 
number of delegates from all Andhra districts were present. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Kalcswara Rao traced the last Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement and the repressive policy of the Government in crushing it. He 
referred to their Reforms proposals, as finally emerging in the report of the Joint 
Select Committee. He then subjected the main proposals in the J. P. 0. Report to 
a criticism from the Congress idt^al of Puma Swaraj. He pointed out how the 
Provincial Autonomy envisaged by the Parliamentary Committee was a travesty of 
real political autonomy and pointed out in detail, how owing to the special powers 
of the Governor and the Second Chamber, the Provincial Ministers would have 
little power and would be mere “dummies*’. 

He then compared “the unreal and illusory Provincial Autonomy that is sought 
to be introduced into this country with the genuine one prevailing in the six Pro- 
vinces or States comprising the Cornmonweahh of Australia,” which was conferred 
a model Federal constitution hy the British Parliament in 1900. He analysed the 
Committee’s proposals regarding an All-Jndia Federation and contended that the 
scheme transferred only the shadow of power to the hand of Indians. He criticised 
the special powers to be vested in the Governor-General and stated that the restric- 
tion on India’s financial freedom by the creation of the Reserve Bank and the 
Railway Board were all intended to safeguard Britibh interests. “The preserit 
scheme of constitutional Reforms is evidently designed to prolong the present politi- 
cal, economic and military hold of British Imperialism over India for an indefinitely 
long time.” Continuing he said 

A word about the prevention of commercial discrimination clause. We want 
Swaraj primarily to solve the unemployment problem and to rescue millions of our 
countrymen from abject poverty and helplessness. We want to enjoy the same eco- 
nomic freedom as all free nations pos.sess to bring the \>hole economic life of the 
nation including means of production and transport, banking, exchange and currency 
under the control of the Swaraj Govemmeut, eliminating foreign competition and 
foreign exploitation, and to develop it to the fullest advantage of our nation, making 
our country economically self-sufficient and creating decent livelihood to every man 
and woman. 


I'OLicY IN Legislatures 

He then referred to the Congress policy in the ‘Legislative Assembly and their 
demand for convening a Constituent Assembly. Referring to the policy they should 
adopt regarding the coming elections to the Provincial Legislature, he said— “We 
shall not regret if the new constitutional Keferms arc not passed. If they are 
passed we reject them as unworthy of acceptance. Does the rejection necessarily 
mean boycott of the Legislatures that will be formed ? 

Not necessarily so. We may boycott them or we may capture them or when 
we capture them we may keep the seats vacant or carry on mere obstruction or 
utilise the very legislative and administrative machinery for our own purposes. The 
All-India Congress Committee will meet in due course and give a clear mandate 
to the Congress party. But I am expected to express my individual opinion on 
this occasion and I do so with assurance that I shall only follow the decision of 
the A. I. C. C. or of the working committee even if it be against my opinion. 
Council entry or boycott is not an unalterable policy of the Congress, which 
settles its programme according to the prevailing situation in the country. We 
have seen that when the Congress was away from the Legislatures, the parties who 
entered them succumbed to the favours and frowns oi the Beaurocracy, became 
their willing instruments and passed whatever laws they wanted. All the Ordi- 
nances made by the Viceroy were incorporated in permanent Acts in the Assembly 
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and the varioas provincial eoancils and the xonomic interests of India have been 
as it were mortgRp^^d to Britain. 

The Congiesb has therefore sent its representatives to the Assembly to repair 
the mischief done, to prevent further mischief and to utilise the legislative machi- 
nery to the best advantage of the country as far as it is possible to do so. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the same policy should be continued by the Congress 
towards the new p»ov»ncial legislatures. Already the Congress has begun contest- 
ing in the provincial bye-clections in our province. Mr. Tiievar the Congress candi- 
date has been returned unopposed for the Trichinopoly-cum-Srerangum constituency 
and I offer my hearty congratulation: to him. 1 am sure that my friend Dr. 
Mallayya, the Congress cand’dato Madras, will succeed. The Justice Party 
which opposed the Congress during the recent Assembly eiectioos has collapsed and 
it has not shown any sigrs of recovery so far and I hope the collapse is final. 
Elections are expected to be held in November next and we must organise ourselves 
properly from now. The Legislative A;>..erabV 9.^ Moiras wil’ have 215 seats all 
elected of whom 2S will be Mussulmans, 30 Harijans, 8 Christians, 8 will be women 
including one Mublim lady and one Christian lady, G will be labour, 2 Indian 
merchants, i aborigines, 6 Zamhidars, I lTni\8rsity and llC general seats. The 
Legislative Council will have 46 elected seal** ol ,/hom 7 will bo Muslims, 3 Indian 
Christians and 35 general seat.-.. The Congress must set up candidattis for every 
one of the seats and obtain an absolute majority in each of the Houses. About 
45 per cent of them will Andhra seats. I am strongly of opinion that the Con- 
gress party should also take up the Ministry if they get a majority in the Legisla- 
ture for the same purposes as they enter into the Legislature itself. They can use 
the little iafluence and power that they get thereby for the furtherance of the National 
Movement in the country, purify the whole administration including that of the Local 
Bodies from tne corrupt and denational influences that have crept therein, resist the 
Governor in his exercise of special powers and interference with the Provincial 
Government and keep up a high standard of progressive and patriotic spirit in the 
Legislature. There must bo a strong Ministry to guide the Legislature on the one 
hand and to keep the Governor in check on the other. If the Congress does not 
take up the Ministry selfish and mischievous persons will occupy those offices and 
they will join the Governor in repressing national spirit and promoting adverse 
interests in India. The Governor may dismiss the Congress Ministers in the con- 
flict, w^hen the Legislature must make the position of the new Ministers too hot 
and compel the Governor to restore the old Ministry. If the Legislative Assembly 
is dissolved, the voters will have to return the same members in the new cleciions. 
Jf the country shows such patriotic fervour, the Government is bound to yield 
sooner than later and a new Constitution will have to come into existence because 
continued autocracy is no subst tute for democratic Government. 

Separate Province for Andhrab 

He then adverted to the question of a separate province for Andhradesa, “a 
subject which’^ he said, “was in importance to the Andhras only next to Swaraj. 
The formation of a separate Andhra Province is absolutely necessary for the asser- 
tion of Andhra culture, and for the development of the finer qualities of Andhra 
individuality to enable the Andhras to contribute their share of culture, character 
and progress more fully to the Commonwealth of India. More than all it is 
necessary for imparting the highest education in the mother tongue of the people 
and for carrying on the Government of the Province in the language of the peovile 
when alone there will be real Self-Government. Therefore along with the struggle 
for Swaraj the agitation and effort for obtaining the Andhra Province should also 
be carried on. It is stated that the Congress party which is the only idealistic and 
organised party in this country has neglected the question of a separate Andhra 
Province during the later years. I do not think it is right. They have got a 
separate Andhra Provincial Congress Committee for Congress work anJ have been 
carrying on all their work on the platform and in the press m Telugu. But as the 
Andhras proved too patriotric to approach the Simon Commission vvhen they 
visited India, the Statutory Commission did not recommend the creation of an 
Andhra Province though the case for it is the best in the formation of new linguistic 
Provinces in India. The new Provinces of Sindh. N. W. F. and Orissa are formed 
more to placate the Mahomedans and the Utkal Zaraindars though all of them are 
deficit provinces aud will have to receive annual subventions from the central 
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revenneB. I do not mean to say that these^ Provinces should not 

the British Government are proceeding on justice and Vinldinff the 

should have been formed first. The Justice Party ^ 

Ministerial portfolios and enjoying the patronage of the AVjjg 

advent of Montagu Chelmsford Reforms has never cared 


lontagu cnelmslord iteiornp nas ut^vci - . . 

matter even though they had a special opportunity carved 

the Simon Commission. They are afraid^ tha^ ^as in the 


out their party will lose all influence. The Congress Party tjjg 

Madras Legislative Council carried .resolutions denianding the formation 01 ine 
Andhra Province once in 1928 and again in 1929 but the Maaras Andhra 

against the formation and nothing came out of theni. People speaking ... -caide 
language (Tclugn) number 2 crores and 60 lakhs ui India of whom 
in the Nizam's Dominions. The proposed Andhra Province will contain eleven 


contiguous districts that are now in the Madras I residency and milesl 

of about 80 thousand square miles which is as Ijtg as Bengal (/8,0W q. 
and nearly as big ns Great Britain ( 89,000 sq. miles.)* Ds - - 

lakhs while that of 8indh is 39 lakhs, of N. W. h. 24 lakhs, of Utka^ 


80 

crore and of 

carried on 1 crore, of Assam 86 lakhs and of 


Karnataka for which agitation is 
Central Provinces and Berar 1 crore 55 lakhs. 

As regards income, the Andhra Province financially __ . 

not only than the new provinces of Hindh, W. h. and J . Pnvpmie 

the existing provinces of Behar, Asssam and C. P. Let us take the ^ i 

alone. Andhra’s Land Revenue will bo about three and hal , 

Central Provinces is two and half crores, of Behar one and crores, ot Assam 
1 crore 13 lakhs, of Sind about 75 lakhs and of Onssa about 80 lakhs. ^ 
will be thus an extensive, populous and financially 

no valid reasons have ever been adduced against its formation. ^ 

of natural resources that are yet to be explored and utilised in 
waste lands, forests, mines and water sources—and unless a sesparate ® ^ I 

vince is cstablistcd there will not be a Government that will take full aclvantago 0 
resources and use them for the benefit of the Andhras. 


much stronger 


Relief of Famine in Ceded Districtb 

The Madras Government has been neglecting the Tnngabhadra project in spite 
of persistent demands, and Rayalaseema is subject to frequent droughts. 1 express 
my heartfelt sympathy with the people of Rayalaseema who are sunering from a 
severe famine again this year and hope that the Government and the people will 
soon adopt remedial measures. T also request the All-India 

to open a few khaddar producing centres there and give some relief, ilie . 1 . 1 . i/. 
report is making the formation of new provinces more ddficuU than now by removing 
the jurisdiction from the (lOvernment of India to the British Parliament. 1 
that a strong agitation be immeiiiately revived in all the Andhra districts for tno 
formation of a separate Andhra Province. I hope that all the newly elected Oon- 
gress members of the Assembly will strongly support the cause, 

J. P. C. Proposals ‘‘Unjust” 

The J. P. C. report proposes to take away some more Andhra areas into the 
newly formed province of Orissa than the Wh’te Paper itself. The White 1 aper 
proposals of including Btrbampore in Orissa are in themselves unjust and improper. 
Now the J. P. C. report is still more arbitrary and takes away the Parlakcmedi 
and Jalaiitra Maliahs, Parlakemedi town and portions of Parlakeraedi and Jeypore 
estates also into Orissa. The whole of Andhra must take a strong and united action 
in this matter. We should not rest till the proposals of the J. P. C. are set aside 
and also till Berhampore is restored back to us. Our representatives in the Assembly 
will do their duty and others carry on agitation in England. , ^ 

He then referred to the future work in ♦he country and said that there was the 
Congress Constructive Programme to take up first. He emphasised the need for 
making Hindi the national language of India and criticised the J. P. L. proposal 
giving special protection to English. The Congress Party after entering the Legisla- 
ture should make Hindi a compulsory second language in all schools. . ^ . - 

He pleaded for the complete abolition of untouchability and for the starting 01 
Congress organisations in every town and in every village. “As the Karachi Con- 
gress resolution asks us to do, the peasants and labourers must be told what 
power, political and economic, Swaraj will bring to them and how their present 
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condition of poverty, ignorance and helplessneBs cannot be remedied without 
Swaraj. Congiess workers must be trained for carrying on propaganda among them. 

I wish to pay u inbute to the Ramineedu Training School started by our friend, 
Prot N. G. Ranga, and the splendid work he is doing in the direction. Three months’ 
training classes may be started in every district to give instruction to our workers 
in the fundamentals of politics a^d economics and in the work to bo carried on in 
the country. It is higu time that the Congress identifies itself completely with the 
ryots and labourers. Ryoth and labour associations must be started under the 
auspices of the Oongruss. Tnore is no use of Congressmen starting independent 

and rival bodies. There are already certain ryots’ organisations in Andhra and they 
must all be affiliated to the Oengress. No’" that, Congress has chosen to enter into 
Legislatures and carr^' on woik both irsido and outside the Councils and will in all 
probability, take up the minis' ry it will be advf*ntageou8 for the royts’ organi- 
sations to absoib themselves in the Congress. It has to be regretted that no labour 
organisations worth mentioning exist in Andbia except the Railway Employees’ 
Federation. Labour is getting 2 s^atP in the Provincial Legislative Assembly from 
Andhra and it is lime that labour associations are organised by Congressmen. The 
Kuomantang which is the leading political part" of China has a special bureau to 
organise Ryots and Labourers. I want -‘imil .rly mat the Andhra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee and its suboidinate bodies, the District Congress Committees 

should establish a separate bureau for the organisatiou of ryots and labour. The 
Karachi Congress has passed a resolution that uneconomic holdings should be 
exempt from taxation and that there should b"' a general reduction in the heavy 
burden on the land. Resettlement operations carried on the Guntur and Kurnool 
Districts have to be stopped. The Government has to remit all the additional tax 
imposed in the resettlement of Kistna and Godavari District and should also reduce 
the original taxes to some extent. 

Remedial legislation should be passed for the reduction of debt and agricultural 
banks should help the ryots to clear the remaining debts. Methods must be explor- 
ed and applied as in Germany and United States of America for the raising on the 
level of prices of agricultural products. Because ryots have fallen into misery, the 

economic life of Andhra which is purely an agricultural Province has become 

completely dislocated. As regards Zamindari ryots their lot is still worse. At a 
time when feudalism was being swept away by the French Revolution in Europe, 
IjCtrd Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley established Feudalism perraaneutly in India in 
the shape of the Zamindari system. The village cornmunity which owned from time 
immemorial every inch of land in the village, including forest and hill, was replaced 
by the Zamindar who was made proprietor of the village. Ejectments and rack- 
renting followed. The ryots have lost all rights in forests, waste lands, tanks and 
other springs of village life. The rights of the Zamindari ryots must be restored, 
their cist must be reduced and they must be freed from serfdom under the 
Zamindars.” 

He also pleaded for Congress organising the youth and Women’s Movement 
under its auspices. ‘‘Congress cannot accept the subjection imposed by Manu on 
women and should openly advocate complete equality of women in the 
matter of marriage laws, property, inheritance, social, religious and economic rights.” 
“It is only when every nation in the world, white, brown or black, attains self- 
government,” he ccncluded, “that the race for armaments wiil be given up, that 
wars disappear, that exploitations completely will cease, that a federation of huma- 
nity will be established and peace on earth and good-will among men will perma- 
nently prevail.” 


Resolutions — Second Day — 31st. December 1934 

Separate Anphra Province 
The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

“Notwithstanding the fact that Andhras are agitating for a separate province, 
the legislature has accepted it and the Simon Commission has endorsed the princi- 
ples of redistribution of provinces on linguistic basis, and the Andhra Province is 
financially self-sufficient, a separate Andhra Province is not yet brought into being, 
this Conference protests against the indiffierence of the Government and appeals 
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to the Andbras to carry on necessary agitation for the early formation of an Andhra 
Province/^ 

The next resolution exhorted all Andhras to assist in every possible way the 
agitation now being carried on for nullification of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mitttee’s proposal regarding the southern boundary of the new Orissa Province and 
to allot a day for marking the Andhras' protest in every town and village through- 
out Andhra Desa. 


Protest Against Repressive Policy 

“The Conference strongly condemned the Government's attitude in not releasing 
Mr. Madduri Annapurnayya from jail, notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
had given up Civil Disobedience. The Conference emphatically protested against the 
Government’s continuance of the repressive policy even after the Congress had 

f iyen up Satyagraba, by still detaining in prison Messrs. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
awaharlal JSfehrii, by imposing humiliating restrictions on Mr. Subash Chandra 
Bose, by imprisoning Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Abdul GafTur Khan on charges of 
sedition and by keeping Mr. N. G. Ranga, elected member of the Legislative 
Assembly, under surveillance and having him always shadowed by a police Bub- 
Inspector and by such other acts. 

Plea for Restoration of Barter 

“The Conference resolved that in the interests of rural reconstruction and for the 
removal of the present economic depression, the barter system should be encouraged 
for easy provision of food and raiment for the agricultural masses. In view of the 
resolutions passed by the World Economic Conference and the World Wheat Con- 
ference, the Conference urged upon the Indian people not to part with their gold 
but to store it instead of exporting it to other countries, as it was necessary to 
maintain India’s credit with other countries. The Conference requested the Assembly 
members to endeavour forthwith to carry such legislation in the Assembly as would 
lessen the burden of the ryots in regard to agricultural indebtedness, by making 
the maximum rate of interest three per cent and by making creditors who took the 
ryots’ lands in discharge of their debt since tiic year 1920 to fix the valuation of 
lands so taken on the basis of the prices of land that prevailed at the time the debt 
was contracted. 

“The Conference appealed to the people of Andhradesa to carry out the pro- 
gramme adopted by the Congress at Bombay, regarding the All-India Village 
Industries Associatiou inaugurated by Gandhiji, by establishing the necessary 
organisations. 

“The Conference exhorted Andhras to carry out with renewed efTort the Congress 
constructive programme in regard to Khaddar, Hindi, removal of uiuouchability and 
Harijan service and prohibition ot intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

“The Conference requested the Congress organisation and Pracharakas in Audhra- 
desa to carry on propaganda with reference to the correspondence that passed 
between Gandhiji and the Government regarding the rights of poor people to take 
salt for coDsumpiioo in accordance with the terms of the Gandbi-lrwin Pact of 1931. 

“The Conference recommended to the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee to 
start an institution for training Andhra youth to carry on properly national propa- 
ganda and rural reconstruction work by imparting the requisite political aud econo- 
mic knowledge. 


Organisation of Labourers 

“The Conference requested the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake as a 
special branch of itfl;work, with a view to infusing the spirit of national unity and 
solidarity in the masses, the organisation of the agricultural land labouring classes 
either as Congress bodies affiliated to (he Congress and subject to its discipline 
and creed and work for their economic betterment. 

Another resolution urged the Provincial Congress Committee Ho take steps to 
organise volunteer corps in every district with adequate facilities for proper training 
and discipline. 

J. P. C. Report Condemned 

^Whereas the scheme of the future Government of India as set out in 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report does not concede to India at 
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least the minimum national demand, namely, the substance of independencor 
ivhile the Congress and the people have been demanding complete indepen- 
dence, but whereas on the olher hand it falls far short of even the White 
Paper proposals which were condemned by the whole country as being reactionary 
and Unacceptable, as clearly demonstrated at the recent Assembly elections, and 
whereas it is designed only to cr,.ate and perpetuate dissensions amongst the people 
and is fraught with mischief, which would facilitate the continuance of the present 
political domination and exploitation of this country, this Conference is of opinion 
that the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report should be rejected.” 

SwitDESHi Exhibitions and Mill-made Cloth 

“This Conference urges upon the Piatrict Congress Committee to sec that in 
Swadeshi Exhibition^ organisid under the auspices of Congress organisations only 
Khaddar is exhibited and all mill cloth and yarn prohibited.’* 

SOCIAITPT PrOORAMM’I 

“In view of the present condit’ons of the world and transition in political thought 
and philosophy this Conference believes that for the proper reorganisation of society 
in a manner conductive to the happiness well-being of all people, the pro- 

gramme of Socialism advocated by the Ah-I^dia Congress Socialist Party is the 
only means and therefore this Conference recommends to the Indian National 
Congress the adoption of the Socialist programme of work. 


The Madras Political Sufferers’ Coofereuce 

The Madras Political Sufferers' Conference was held at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, 
on the 20th. October 1934, under the presidency of ilfr. Biilusn Sambamurtu The 
conference was opened by Mr. M. P. Narayana Menon. A large gathering was present. 
Those present on the platform included Mr. C. Hajagopalachari, Srimathi Kamala- 
devi of Cocaoada, Mr. K. Sanatanara and Mr. Chinnaswami Iyengar. 

Opening Address 

Mr. M. P. Naraya7ia Menon, in declaring the Conference open, thanked the 
organisers for the honour done to him and said that he did not like to identify 
himself with any movement which was either against Gandhiji or the Congress. 
He did not know to which party this conference belonged. But he felt sure of the 
objective, because the Conference was meeting under the presidency of Mr. Samba- 
murti. The Conference was called a Political Sufferers’ Conference. If one sought 
pain, he did not think that such a person could call himself a sufferer. If they 
underwent pain for a bigger end, then they had no right to call themselves sufferers. 
He did not call himself a sufferer. He felt that no healthy society could be built 
on the assertion of mere rights. If the raembers of a society merely insisted on 
their rights, the society was bound to crumble down. It was only when the mem- 
bers of a society thought of their duties for the good of all, that the society could 
prosper. He wished that the things which the sufferers wanted, were furnished by 
society without their asking for it. 

Proceeding, Mr. Narayana Menon said that he had always felt that the Congress 
should have a combatant as also a non-combatant 'Army.” He hoped that the 
Conference would induce their rich men and leaders to help in the organisation of 
that “army” by financing it. He would merely hint that the combatant ‘'army” 
should be organised on tne lines of the Salvation Army. 

The one thing, Mr. Narayana Menon continuing said, that was engaging their 
attention now, was the amendments that had been proposed to the Congress consti- 
tution. According to him, the Congress should be open to any person who wanted 
Bwaraj for India. The Congress should not take sides in disputes between capita- 
lists and socialists or aristocrats and the masses. The Congress should insist only 
on getting Swaraj for India. “After we get Swaraj, we shall decide what form of 
Swaraj we shall nave. The Congress may have any number of groups. But they 
should be in the Congress only ou condition that if the Congress as a body decides 
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that a certain course of action is necessary to reach the main goal, they would 
support it, subordinating their own views in the matter'", ho declared. 

Welcome Address 

A/r. H. D. Raja, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, next extended a 
hearty welcome to the president and the members of the Conference. He said 
that the history of their struggle was replete with many brave deeds ; but they 
were now without a pro* gramme and in helpless condition. They were assembled 
there just at a time, when there was utter confusion and uncertainty, in political 
matters. None seemed to have any definite idea as to what should be their next 
step. This conference was composed of persons whose motto w'as service and sacrifice 
and whose demand was unadulterated complete independence for the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Raja referred to troubles and diniculiics which the political 
workers underwent in prison and pleaded for better treatment of political workers 
who might be forced to court imprisonment. Mr. Raja then stated that it was only 
by raising the masses to a better economic position, could they organise their forces 
to work for freedom. Therefore, they had to adopt a programme in the interests of 
the masses. To carry out such a programme of work trained workers were neces- 
sary. Each taluk and village should have a nucleus of such an organisation of 
workers. The political sufferers had a right to demand from the Congress entire 
support for their future activities. A delegation should be sent to Bombay to 
express the views of this conference. He then proposed Mr. Sambamurti to the 
chair. 

Presidential Addreti 

H/fr. Bidasu Samhaniurii, in his address, observed that this conference was not 
the first of its kind. In 19J5, an All-India Political Sufferers’ Conference was held 
at Cawnpore. An executive committee was then formed to arrange relief for the 
sufferers. The name of that organisation was later on changed into the All-India 
Independence League. That body earned on an agitation in the country staling 
that the goal should be the establishment of a republic in India. It was also known 
by the name of Swadheen Bbarath bangha. At the time of the Madras Congress 
the first Republican Congress of political workers was held under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. Later ou this organisation became the left wing of the 
Congress and fought the Government under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
8o there was nothing new about the holding of such a conference. He did not 
believe that Gandhiji would retire from politics. Political freedom was the very 
breath of his nostrils. They need not feel despondent over it. He would ask the 
gathering to bear in mind that the present ehction campaign was not the main 
tight. The mam tight hud been suspended with a view to marshalling all the forces 
in the country for the snuggle for bwaraj, if the Guvernment did not recognise 
India’s light to Riif-dcterminauon. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sambamurti said that it wa*^ the duly of every patriot and 
well-wisher of the country to help ilie political suflcrers in their attempt to establish 
a Burtau for giving relief to such workers. Only continuous day-to-day service on 
the part of the workers would entitle them to relief. Service and sacrifice should 
be their motto. He hoped that the conference would devise ways and means ^for a 
definite programme of work. 

The conference then adjourned to meet again at 3 p. rn. when the resolutions 
adopted by the Subjects Committee were taken up for consideratiou. The following 
resoluiions were passed by the Conference 

Reto 1 u t i o n t 

*‘This Conference extends its fraternal greetings to all those who are by reason 
of their political activities exiled from the country or prohibited from coming back 
to their Mother-land and pays its respectful homage to all political workers who 
have suffered in connection with their political activities and oflers its hearfelt 
feiicitaiions to them. 

Demand for Releahe of “Politicaes” 

"This Conference demands the immediate reh ase of all political prisoners interned, 
exiled, detained, or transported and strongly condemns the Government of Bombay 
for having externed Messrs. H. D. Raja, rtripad rtankar and others from the Pre- 
sidency and demands the fcancellation of the orders forthwith. 
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• condomDB the attitude of the Government in still keeping in 

jail Mr. M. Annuparniah, eoiivicted in the C. D. movement and^ sentenced to lOur 
years R I*, and demands his immediate release and deplores that there are still 
about 50 Malabar Rebellion prisoners in jail and demands their release forthwith. 

This Conference also demands the release of Moplah State prisoners who have 
been detained wifho it (rial for many long years **anging from 15 lo 40 and strongly 
protests against the intejnment of J.Ir. Amir Ryder Khan without trial and as 
such demands hi** release forthwith. 

“This Conferee je demands *hc immediate and unconditional release of Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru in view of t’ u seriou-i nl 'css of his wife and the immediate release 
of Mr M. N. Hoy ^^aQ is ill. 

**FhiB Confereni-e strongly coid.-^nins the policy of the Government in keeping 
Andamans as a ponal settlement in spile of the popular agitation arnl in spite of 
the report of fho Commisriion appointed by the Go\erimiont to abolish it and is 
further of opinion that no ‘‘polricjiP' should be sent to Andamans or anywhere 
outside the shores of Ir.diu under any circumstanc/es. 

Political Si ffere.cs’ iIuread 

Mr^ E. Krishna Atyar next raovod the following resolution 

“The Conferenee in order to organise help to national political workers and 
sufferers hereby forms a x\)litical Workers’ and Sufferers’ Bureau. The following 
conamiltoo with powere to co-opt is hereby appointed to draft the necessary consti- 
tution and rnn ihj bureau Messrs. Bulusu yarnbamurti (president). ^H. D. Raja 
(Secretary;, M. F. Narayana Monon and B. Srinivasa Rao and Brimati Kamala Devi. 

PllOORAAIME OF FUTURE WORK 

Mr. H. D. Raja next moved a lengthy resolution regarding the programme of 
future work. IJe stated that their political objective could be gained only by econo- 
mic reconstruction of the country and that therefore there should be incessant 
work carried on among the masses. The following is the text of the resolution 
moved by him : — 

“This ConftTcncc emphatically declares that the immediate objective of our 
nation is complete national rndcpendenco and calls upon the Congress to adopt a 
programme in furtherance of this objective. In order to absorb numerous political 
workers in the preparation of the masses for a political struggle, the conference 
recommends the following programme to be adopted by the Congress forthwith : 

(1) Organisation of peasants and workers all over the country on the basis of 
their economic grievances with a view to leading them to political victory. 

(2) Establishment of national schools with a view to removing illiteracy among 
adults and to carrying on intense educational activities on national lines among 
the people. 

(3) Starting of libraries in places where there is none and organising the unem- 
ployed educated youths with a view to engaging them for giving education to 
others, 

(4) Formation of study circles in order to give political education to workers 
engaged in political activities. 

(5) Formation of a well-disciplined ‘national corps’ to engage in full time national 
activities in order to render service to the public and to establish physical culture 
institutions to improve the health of the nation. 

The following resolutions were also passed “This Conference requests the 
Dhakhina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha to emyloy the unemployed political sufferers 
in their organisations and exhorts the public to render all such help as is required 
by the political sufferers. 

Classification of Prisoners 

“This Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the system of clASsification 
into ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ of political prisoners in Indian jails should be forthwith abolished 
and that a separate class should be introduced for political prisoners as such and 
that the subscription of four annas for membership of the Congress should be 
reduced to two annas’’. . . • ^ 

A resolution pleading for the abolition of the clause restricting the right of 
voting in Congress bodies only to the habitual wearers of khadi was discussed at 
great length and it was eventually put and lost. 



The Women’s Conferences 

The U. P. Women’s Conference 


Bani Phulkunwari of Shercot, who presided at the eighth annual cooBtitaent 
Conference (U. P.) of the All-India Women’s Conference held at Lucknow on the 
27th. October 1934, in her address said 

Bisters, No one — man or woman — who goes through the reports of the annual 
seBsioDB of the All-Indja Women’s Conference, our parent body, can fail to be 
impressed by the extraordinary amount of ability, enthusiasm, zeal and public 
spirit which have been brought to bear upon the national work that was undertaken 
a little more than eight years ago. Which man or woman old enough to recall 
conditions a generation ago would have dared to anticipate the wonderful awakening 
that has since taken place among Indian women distinguished by passive virtues 
more than by dynamic qualities ? If there be pessimists among us— and I will 
candidly own that there is enough in our present situation to justify pessimism— 
this single circumstance of the d flusiou of public spirit among India's dormant 
women and their determined efTorta to qualify themselves to take their rightful 
place among public workers, should in ray estimation, bring cheer to their drooping 
spirit and hearten them to still more active and still more persisent effort to raise 
the Motherland to a position of honoured equality among the nations of the world. 
I am sorry that the organisation of constituent bodies of the All-India Women’s 
Conference has made less progress in our Provinces than in Madras, Ik)mbay and 
Bengal. We have only four centres of work — Lucknow and Moradabad, Fyzabad 
and Sitapur, 1 must here pay a well-deserved compliment to the ladies of Luck- 
now now for their enlightened work. They have redeemed the name of the United 
Provinces from reproach. They deserve our congratulations as well as thanks and 
I offer them both. 1 am sorry that I have not been privileged to share their 
public-spirited labours, but in ail modesty I would now venture to make an offer 
for your consideration. I shall be willing and ready myself to undertake a share 
of the work of organisation in the districts so that we may in the near future bo 
able to point to a record comparable with that of more advanced and fortunate 
provinces. 

I considered whether I could place before you proposals of practical work not 
hitherto thought of or attempted, but I have found on a perusal of the report of 
the All-India Women’s Conference that nearly every proposal that I coula make 
was anticipated and that the rcsoluiions and the deliberations of suceessivc sessions 
of that Conference cover a field so vast and comprehend subjects so many and 
various that I have given up as vain the idea of placing before you any new pro- 
posals. All that 1 can and will attempt to do is to emphasise a few matters wnich 
strike me as being of special importance at the present time. 

The first is that we should have in these provinces more facilities for the educa- 
tion of the girls. I do not say that the record of Government is one of stagnation 
or indifference. On the other hand I give them credit for what they have attempted 
to do and for such progress as has been achieved by dint of their effort and the 
expenditure of the public money in connection with private effort and philaothropy. 
But contentment spells decay and it is not our business to be idly content ; spe- 
cially when the work that has been done is so little by the side of the vastly 
more that is left undone and when other provinces are so far ahead of us to make 
us ashamed of the backwardness of our province. The numbers of colleges and 
schools for boys and for girls, the respective numbers of male and female scholars 
and of male and female graduates and under-graduates, and the relative proportion 
of public funds made available for the education of the two sexes— all and every of 
these relevant factors tell a lamentable tale of the utter inadequacy of the effort of 
both the state and the public in a sphere of national life second to none in impor- 
tance. I cannot congratulate the Government unless and until they give practical 
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proof of a more lively recognition of the paramount importance of more rapid pro* 
gress in the education of girls. The objective evidence of such recognition which 
alone can and will satisfy us will be not the number of the committees that may be 
set up or of resolutions that may be passed, but actual recorded increase in the 
number both of institutions und ot scholars and of the public funds, applied to this 
branch of education. While at this occasion 1 should like to stress the need of 
more schools to train women teachers as ably urged by Miss Sarkheswari Agha in a 
most useful pamnhlet on the subject. 

I would next draw attention to the practical failure of the Sarda Act to prevent 
premature marriages. I hold both the Covernment and public opinion responsible 
for this disappointin;, result of legislation from which much was expected. The 
Government have betrayed nn indifference to the enforcement of the provision of 
the Act which does them lit lie credit, and they plead with an almost unconscious 
inconsistency regard for orthodox opinion a? a reason for their remissnoss in the 
performance of an obvious duty and the duty which they have taken upon them- 
selves as a matter of statutory obligation. Hatting said this, I have no desire that 
we should excuse ourselves at the expense of the Government. We too, both men 
and women, have failed to do our duty- she aid lose no more time in setting up 
vigilance committees at all places where a few public-spirited men and women can 
be got together to interest themselves in the matter, in order to detect and to prose- 
cute cases of breach of tbo wholesome and moderate provisions of the Sarda Act. 

The third and last subject on which I will if I may, detain you with a very few 
observations is the status of the women of India in law. That it is most unsatis- 
factory, still more 1 think in the ease of Hindna than of Muslims, needs 1 think no 
argument to convince anybody. All attempts at the elevation of the status or the 
amelioration of the condition of women are doomed to partial success in the best 
and to disappointment in the worst of circumstances unless and until women can 
acquire economic and financial independence. Their right of inheritance should 
be guaranteed by law and they ought not to be left at the mercy of iin sympathetic 
male relations of deceased husbands in joint families where their respective interests 
are in conflict. As a preliminary to necessary legislation I entirely agree with the 
All-India Women’s Conference that a commission should he appointed to report 
upon the subject. I am not persuaded that a merely non-official body not recog- 
nised by the Government will produce the desired result, as its recommendations 
will not be seriously considered by the Government. I strongly urge that All-India 
Women’s Conlerencc and its constituent bodies such as ours, should agitate suffi- 
ciently to make it worthwhile of elected members of the Central Legislature to put 
pressures upon the Government to move in the desired direction. As at present 
election to the Legislative Assembly are in progress, I would urge that no single 
woman’s vote should be given to any candidate who would not pledge himself to 
support U8 in this all important matter. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed resolutions urging Government to introduce necessary 
amendments to the Child Marriage Restraint Act so as to make child marriage 
impossible, protesting strongly against the existing discrimination in law against 
the rights of women and demanding that the existing laws should be so amended 
as to make them just and equitable and that an All India Commission be appoint- 
ed to consider the means to remove the legal disabilities of women as regards 
marriage, inheritance, divorce etc and requesting the Education Department of the 
U. r. Government to introduce compulsory scientific and temperance instructioa 
in the high school curriculum, 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 

The Tamil Nad Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s Conference 
was held on the 27th. October 1934 at the Government Training School at Koilpatti, 
Tinnevelly under the presidentship of Mrs. Nesamani Paul, 

About one hundred ladies were present and a group photo was taken before the 
proceedings commencedt 
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The President in her opening: speech thanked the Reception Committee for having; 
asked her to preside over this session. She said that the women of India should 
take a more active part in the public life of the country* especially in movements 
that related to the welfare of women and children. She dwelt on the need for 
introducing: compulsory education for g:irl8 and pointed out how necessary it was 
for the right upbringinj; of children in their tender ago. The women in India 
had certain disabilities, both social and legal, and unless they organised themselves 
properly such disabilities could not be easily removed. 

Eebolutions 

A number of resolutions were* then passed. 

One resolution demanded the removal of the disabilities imposed by the Hindu 
Law on women, by the Legislature of the country. The repeal of the provision in 
the Madras Village Officers’ Act disqualifying women from holding village offices 
was asked in another resolution. A resolution requested that, women also should be 
appointed as jurors and assessors in courts of law to aid the judges in the dis- 
posal of cases. 

That the penalty clauses in the Barda Act should bo made so stringent as to 
exercise a real fear in the minds of ihose who brmk the law and thus prevent the 
commission of child marriages was the substance of a resolution that was passed. 

Other resolutions passed were to the effect that polygamy should be prevented 
in India among all communities ; that there should be a women’s section in the 
Public Health l)cpartment and that women should he appointed as Health Officers, 
Health Jnspectors and Vaccinator'* ; that the schemes of education for girls should 
Include lessons in agriculture. Home crafts and general knowledge and that the 
Government should allot larger funds for women’s education. An appeal was made 
to the women to come forward and compete for elections to the local bodies and 
legislatures. 

The conference elected Mrs. M. Chelliah ns member of the Standing Committee 
of the All-India Women’s Conference (Tamil Xa-lu Cmstituent). The conference 
elt^ctcd ten delegates to the All-fndia Conference to be held in Karachi in l)t‘cembar 
including the President, Mrs. M. Chelliih, Mrs. Navamani Pillai, Mrs. A. G. 
(Tomalhiiiatan, Akilaudathararnal, Mrs. K. Lakshmana Rao and Mrs. Shenliagam. 

The President in her concluding speech exhorted the women to take more 
interest in all women's movements so that the condition of Indian w'Onaen might 
improve. With a vole of thanks to the President and others the conference came 
to a close. 


The Madras Women’s Conference 


Dr. Muthulakshmi Deddi, presiding over the ninth Conference of the Madras 
Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference, held at the Benale House, Madras 
on the 3rd. November 1934 observttl 

We have been meeting these nine years and even more in local conferences and 
in All-India Conferences discussing and passing many resolutionH on educational 
and social reform, many of which are unfortunately si ill unfulfilled. Even the 
possibility of introducing universal primary compulsory education for every boy 
and girj is still a far off vision, even though a municipal town have introduced it. 
The Child-Marriage Restraint Act, owing to its inherent defects, is not having the 
desired effect. Equal rights for women in m^^rriage, in guardianship and adoption 
of children and in inheritance is still a matter of discussion in British India, even 
though the Indian States of Baroda and Mysore have taken a forward step. Is 
there any means of removing the social and legal disabilities that our sisters are 
subject to ? 

The answer is, yes I We don’t need anybody’s help to redeem ourselves from 
the sad plight that most of us are in. We have a powerful weapon and an instru- 
ment for good in our right to vote, if we only have the will, the determination and 
the desire to use it for our own and for our country’s good. It was not in vain 
* that our sisters in the West fought, suffered and sacrificed to win this :right* Some 
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of them even paid for it with their lives oecause they realised its nsefuloess for 
all women whetfcor in the East ur West, because they felt that the securing of that 
right would make wonaar a human being in the eyes of law and an equal to man 
and a woman possessed of that right would easily win her rightful and legitimate 
place in society. Let us, on this occasion, pay our humble tribute to all those 
pioneers who suffered fo** the good of womankind, and thank all those good men 
in all countries wh*^* have conceded the fust claims of women. 

About 4,000 women in city alone have the right to vote for a representative 
in whom they have confidence. The test has come. Electioneering is going on this 
city, and men belonging to other parties'would have gone to aom'^ of you seeking your 
votes. Our future depends ou our decision. Are ^e going to vote for a candidate 
because he belongs to a particular community, because he is influential and rich, 
because he is your relation Oi friend or one for whom someone in your house, 
your husband perhaps, asks you to vote ? Remember, sisters, that some of us have 
got the right to-day to make or mar our future and to promote or hinder our own 
advancement. Think of the suffeJngs of the young and old widows; think of the 

B of the child wives and child mothers and the despair and destitution of the 
’cds of neglected and deserted wives, of tl 3 sufferings and premature death of 
the young devadasia and non-devadasi girls who are the victims of tolerated and 
sanctified prostitution. You have to exercise your right with a full sense of your 
responsibility, as you have to render account to yourself and to God. 

The mother in the Horne should concern herself in the passing of laws, which 

means that she must vote for the right sort of people and return them to the 

councils and the assemblies. 

Then coming to the other item of business to-day, I wish to appeal for workers, 

on behalf of tbe hungry orphans, the unwanted and the unclaimed and the neglect- 

ed children, whom the law does not protect against the injustice of their husbands, 
the widows, the deserted mother with their starving children, old and young, and 
last but not least, the young and innocent victims of vice, the girls and women 
who arc rescued from a life of disease, shame and horror. 

There is so much sorrow, so much suflering and misery all round and so much need 
for selfless and devoted good women workers. How can we, who command a good and 
happy home and whom God has blessed with all the comforts of life, with knowledge or 
wealth and plenty, remain content and indifferent to all the starvation and suffering 
that sorround us ? We who are mothers and who love our own children whom 
we protect with all the care and love that a mother alone can give, have we no 
feeling for the sorrows of other children who have no parents, no home ? The lot 
of the deserted wives and mothers with a number of children is most sad indeed 
and their number owing to the p'^esent economic depression and unemployment is 
daily increasing. The husbands and fathers simply desert their families and dis- 
appear. Many a mother and many a young wife has come ,to me with her tale of 
sorrow and utter destitution. 

There should be a well organised school for those elderly women who are past 
the age of school study, wherein a course in home-keeping, in cookery, in domes- 
tic hygine and sanitation and in care of children, in short, in all the house-hold 
duties could be taught. From i there they could be sent out to good private 
families on reasonable service terms, through an Employmeut Bureau, controlled by 
a committee of women. This is necessary not only to dispel the prevailing uotion 
in the minds of the public and in some of our women that house-keeping and 
household service and cooking etc., is not a noble profession, but also to meet the 
existing demand from well-to-do families for good cooks, domestic menials and 
care-takers of children. Further, the profession of teaching is already full and un- 
less more schools come into existence, even the present number of elementary 
women teachers will be too many ; again the pay of the elemenUry women teach- 
ers is even less than what a good cook get in our homes. Cooking is an art and 
a legitimate work of women, and trained women cooks will certainly be preferred to 
men cooks in families. 

A number of young and suitable women may be trained as midwives after 
coaching them up to the 6th or 7th standard. All this planing is possible only with 
the help and the co-operation of a number of self-less and devoted women who 
are touched by the sorrows of thousands of their poor sisters, the innocent victims 
of either an evil custom or an unjust law (a Hindu husband can easily desert his 
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wife and may keep another women with impunity. The law does not punish him 
but the woman cannot remarry during his life-time and even her maintenance 
allowance depends solely upon hie sweet will and pleasure). Again, we women 
can do effective rescue work among the young victims of vice and can reclaim 
them and restore them back to a normal clear and healthy life. We will never be 
justified in standing at a distance and pointing at them our finger of scorn, be- 
cause if we women do not forgive our own womankind and if we do not give them 
a chance to lead a better life, who else will come to their help ? Very often you 
will find on patient enquiry and throu^^h investigation that with a few exceptions 
all these young creatures have been misled or misguided by isomeonc who is the 
real culprit and who deserves punishment or have been led into the horrible life 
by force of circumstances or have not been taught by their own parents or guardi- 
ans or by their schools or colleges how purity in sex-relaiionship is essential to 
maintain the dignity and sanctity of family life. Therefore, let us use our citizen- 
rights for the good of our fellow-beings, irrespective of caste, creed, colour or sex. 
As the French proverb says, “What a woman will have, Good will grant”. Let us 
consecrate our lives to noble causes, to the service of the poor and the lowly. 

Reaolutioni—TllE SardA Act 

The following resolution was moved from the chair and adopted 

‘^This conference expresses its whole-hearted support of the Sarda Act and pledges 
itself to do all in its power to ensure its successful operation. At the same time, 
this conference urges that it is absolutely essential for the operation of the Act 
that it should be so amended as to render its working more effective.” 

Objectionable Filmb 

Mrs. H. M. Dadkahoy moved the following resolution: 

“In view of the unwholesome ’ influence exercised by unsatisfactory films, this 
conference calls on the general public to co-operate with the Cinema Censor Board 
by drawing the attention of the Commissioner of Police to any objectionable films 
or posters they have seen, and secondly by helping to create public opinion in 
favour of better films.” 

In moving the resolution Mrs. Dadhaboy observed that the Board of Censors 
constituted in Madras was censoring only films directly imported into Madras and 
only very few name that way. A large number of films were imported into Bombay 
and Calcutta, and the local Board were not censoring films already censored in 
those places. So far as Indian films were concerned, there was no difficulty as most 
of them related to their mythological stories. The complaint was mainly regarding 
films imported from America. They could not expect the people in the trade to 
help them in this direction ; they would state that they were only catering to the 
demand. An effective way of getting better films, would be to create strong public 
opinion. It was a mistaken impression that only the Board should find out objec- 
tionable films. Anybody could bring an objectionable film to the notice of the Com- 
missioner of Police. The speakci hoped that the delegates would help to create a 
healthy public opinion in the City, and see that only good films were exhibited. 

Legal Dis/ niLiTiEfe of Women 

Mrs. Rahmathunissa Begum moved the following resolution : — 

“The Madras Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference strongly sup- 
ports the demands made by the immediate appointment of a non-official commission 
with an adequate proportion of women members, to enquire, with expert legal 
assistance, into the legal disabilities of women.” 

Bhe said that the laws in this country unjustly discriminated between the sexes. 
This was due to the fact that women oc npied a subordinate position in life. All 
religions assigned an equal place to women and men. It was but right that the 
Government should appoint a committee to investigate the question, and it was 
also essential that there should be women representatives on the committee. 

The resolution was duly seconded and adopted. 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and adopted : — 

“This Conference records its approval of all that is being done for the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of the city, and its satisfaction at the efforts made 
in recent months to beautify the public places. 
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^Thls Conference expresHes its eftrocst conviction that society should no longer 
tolerate a double moral standard for men and women and records its appreciation 
of the very good ajd useful work done by the Madras Vigilance Association to 
combat traffic in women and children. This conference urges the necessity for wider 
public sympathy and suppori, both moral and financial, for all the rescue work un- 
dertaken to reclaim ..he victims of the traffic* 

Removal of Ujxtouchability 

^*rhi8 Conference records its con/iction that the removal of untouchabllity is 
an esBsential step in the pr'^gress of India towards a true national life. 

“This Conference urges the appropriation of grants by Government for com- 
pulsory medical inspection of girls’ schools. 

“With a view to the abolition of illiteracy this Conference supports all effective 
schemes for adult education. 

“This Conference records its ^appreciation of the Railway concession rates hither- 
to granted to the delegates to the AlMudia Women’s Conference and hopes that 
the railway authorities will continue to granc such concessions, thus encouraging 
a large number of delegates to attend the Oooierence.” 

Educational Reform 

Afiss, McDougall moved the following resolution 

“This Conference repeats its demand for the extension of compulsory primary 
education of girls and for its effective carrying out where it already exists. This 
Conference expresses the hope that the carrying out of the Champion Scheme will 
not decrease the facilities at present available for the education of little girls and 
urges that theit claims for education be generously guarded.” 

Miss McDougall observed that the Champion scheme was an excellent one in 
that It tried to reduce the enormous waste of money now existing and to concen- 
trate teaching. But generally if the scheme was made applicable to both boys and 
girls, there would be a tendency to neglect the case of girls. The resolution would 
serve to remind the authorities that education of girls was as important as edu- 
cation of boys and should receive equal attention from them. 

Mrs. Alanielumangathayarammal , in seconding the resolution, said that the stage 
had not been reached in this country for giving co-educalion in primary schools. 
Education to girls should be given separately as at present. 

The resolution was put to the House and carried. 

Fee Concessions 

Miss McDougall moved : 

“This Conference feels that any limitations of the fee coneefisions hitherto granted 
to girls would form a serious obstacle in the progress of their cdin ation.” 

Mrs^ Rahmathunissa Bcqwn^ in seconding the resolution, observed that the 
education of girls in this presidency was in a very deplorable condition and at this 
stage to put a limitation on fee coneessions gratited would seriously retard the 
progress of education among girls. At a time when they were expecting further facilities, 
the Government order had come as a bolt from the blue. The order should be 
cancelled. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Training College for Women 

Miss Jayanthi moved and Srimathi Krishnaveni Ammal seconded the following 
resolution which was icarried unanimously: — 

“In view of the insufficiency of the number of Training Colleges for women 
this conference urges the establishment of more training colleges of all grades for 
women.” 

Music in Schools 

Srimathi Visalakshi Ammal moved 

“This Conference calls upon (a) all parents to teach their children music so as 
to develop their taste for music from an early age and (b) the managers of all 
schools, primary or secondary, government or private, to make that subject com- 
pulsory in the curriculum of studies in their schools.’^ 

43 
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Mrs, Alamelumangathayarmmal was of opinion that music should not be made 
compulsory in the primary stajjes. She moved an amendment to delete the word 
‘primary' from the resolution. When it was put to vote, it was rejected. The orl« 
ginal resolution was then passed. 

Women and Elections to Legislatures 

The manifesto prepared to puidc women in their choice of the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures and local bodies w^as then explained to the audience. 

The manifesto stated that women should give their votes only to those candidates 
who would try to establish equality of rights and opportunities between men and women, 
who would support all schemes for the expansion and development of girls’ education 
and who would support all measures, legal, educational and social to establish an 
equally high moral standard between the sexes and who were prepared to support 
the opinions expressed in the resolutions adopted at the Conference. 

ViGii^VKCE Work 

Miss Stephen spoke about the work done by the Madras Vigilance Association to 
combat immoral traffic in the City. The Brothels Act should be made applicable to 
all cities in the Presiddicy and provision should also be made to punish persons 
who lived on the immoral earnings of a relative. Miss Stephen appealed for more 
workers and more funds to enable the Association to expand its work. 

Dr, Muthulakshvti Reddi made earnest appeal for funds to establish more rescue 
homes, for without such homes the Brothels Act could not be effectively put into 
operation. Bhe also made an appeal for more women workers to help the police to 
rescue girls from brothels. 


Slum Welfare Activities 

Srimathi Visalakshi Ammal gave a brief report of the slum welfare work done 
by the Women’s Indian Association. They bad till now founded three model 
colonies. Special efTorts were being made by the workers to keep the colonics clean 
and tidy, to cultivate in the residents the habit of thrift and to elevate their 
social status by temperance and the development of a sense of civic responsibility. 
Several Associations in the city had come forward with help, and what they needed 
most was workers. If only educated women belonging to the higher castes would 
pay a visit to the slums at least once iu a wftek it would be a source of encourage- 
ment to the residents. With a vote of thanks to the President, the Conference 
terminated. 


The Maharashtra Women’s Conference 


The following resolutions were passed at the fifth session of the Maharashtra 
Women's Conference held at Poona on the 9th. November 1934 under the 
presidentship of Dr. Kamalabhai Dcshjjande^ Principal of the Women’s College, 
Yerandawana : — 

(1) This Conference strongly recommends that the Sarda Act bo more 
strictly enforced in the Presidency. 

(2) This Conference disapproves certain amendments that are being brought for- 
ward for getting exemption from the Sarda Act. 

(3) This Conference recommends that Government, local bodies, municipal bodies, 
all educational institutions and social bodies should make every possible effort to 
organise classes and centres for the promotion of literacy and general education 
among adult men and women through cinemas, magic lanterns, moving libraries^ 
publication of suitable books in vernaculars and Kirtan, Puran, and Bhajan. 

(4) This Conference desires that co-education be introduced in all primary 
schools and recommends that there should be women teachers on the staff as far as 
possible. 

(5) This Conference strongly recommends that municipal and local bodies should 
appoint women supervisors for girls’ schools and for co-cducational schools. 
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(0) This Conference is of opinion that ail boys’ schools to which girls are ad- 
mitted should Hu coropellod to have at least two women teachers on the staff and 
to have adequate separpte sanitary arrangement for girls and also to provide for the 
teaching of drill, needlework, domestic science and music, 

(7) In view of the fact that women labourers employed in mills in India are 
generally married women and mothers of young children, this conference ur^s 
that adequate provision of creches for their babies and children should be made by 
all mill-owners. 

(8) This Conference supports the resolution passed at the last session of the All- 
India Women’s Conference viz., 

*Tho immediate appointir nt by Ov.v^rnment of an All-I.idia Commission with a 
non-official majority and an adequate number of women on its personnel to consider 
ways and means for the ea:I> ’•emo/al of the legal disabilities of women as regards 
inheritance, marriage and guardianship of children and to rcccmmend such amend- 
ments to the existing law as will maks tb^n: just a.id equitab?3.’ 

(9) This (Conference urges th' t arrangements be made for the establishmest of 
home iiidaatrics to on able women to add to the family income. 


The Bombay Women’s Conference 

Important resolutions were adopted at the conference of Bombay women held at 
Bombay on the 10th. November 1934. The conference also elected ten delegates for 
the forth-coming session of the All-India Women’s conference to bo held at 
Karachi in December next, Mrs, Hama Mehta, who presided, stressed 
the need for birth control in view of poverty and increasing birth rate in 
India and appealed for assistance to the Indian Women’s Medical Association regar- 
ding this work. 

Among the resolutions adopted to-day were (1) supporting the Hindu Women’s 
Inheritance Bill introduced in the Council of State, (2) drawing public attention 
to the fact that the Child Marriage Restraint Act did not prove efficient and ex- 
pressed the opinion that a ministerial service should be established in every province 
in which women should have free opportunities to serve. By the third resolution 
the meeting urged all associations working for social uplift and removal of illiteracy 
among the masses to redouble their efforts. The fourth resolution urged the recog- 
nition of Hindi as an important subject in school curriculum. 


The Berar Women’s Conference 

The fourth session of the Berar Provincial Women’s Conference commenced at 
Yeotmal on the 11th. November 1934, Mrs, Kamaladevi Kihe of Indore presided. 
About 500 delegates nnd visitors hailing from all the four districts were present 

The proceedings commenced with songs of welcome. Mrs, Rakhmdbai Bhat, 
chairwoman of the reception committee, welcomed the delegates and stressed the 
need of women taking their proper share in shaping the destiny of their mother- 
land. 

Mrs, Mahadevi Bhalchand, the secretary, narrated the working of the local 
Women’s Home. They conducted a vigorous crusade against illiteracy among 
grown-up women, trained nurses, and conducted classes of general instruction aud 
handicrafts. She announced that the proceeds collected amounted to Rs. 1,T70, an 
amount much in excess of their sanguine expectations and promised that the bal- 
ance would be expended in translating the resolutions of the conference into 
action. 

Mrs, Sahoni of Akola outlined the activities in A kola district and mentioned 
the efforts of the Sbarada Ashram, which conducted debates, encouraged physical 
exercise and tournaments and ran a reading room. 
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The president, Mrs. Kamaladevi Kibe, delivered an extempore speech in Hindi, 
though her address was already printed and distributed in the conference. Her 
speech was listened to in pin-arop silence by the crowded audience. The burden 
01 her speech was the supreme importance of self-reliance, which alone could evoh9 
the soul force lying dormant within them and but for which grandiloquent speeches 
and beneficent resolutions in conferences were bound to prove a cry in the wilder- 
ness. She exhorted the audience to substitute consciousness of nationality in place 
of narrow-minded provincialism and urged the study of the Hindi language on a 
wider scale. In conclusion the president made a stirring appeal to follow the noble 
example of Mirabai, Tulsidas and other heroes of hoary antiquity and endeavour to 
restore India to her pristine glory. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY->12tb. NOVEMBER 1934 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference commenced at 12 noon to-day. 

Sixteen resolutions wore adapted, urging (1) the establishment of one high school 
for girls in each district and A. V. school in towns having a population of 10, OW 
(2) the appointment of women teachers and women members in Urdu schools, (3) 
medical inspection of girls by lady doctors, (4) the establishment of a high school 
for Urdu girls in Berar and Urdu A. V. School at Ycotmal, (5) the appointment 
of lady members on the coming Constituent Assembly and (6) the starting of child 
welfare centres in towns with a population of above 10,000. 

RESOLUTIONS— THIRD DAY— 13th. NOVEMBER 1934 

The third day’s proceedings were resumed in the noon to-day. The conference protested 
against Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari’s bill repealing the Sarda Act and urged more 
stringent enforcement of the 8arda Act by doing away with the security clause in 
it, demanded suffrage for every literate woman, urged the appointment of women 
as jurors, supported the demand of the A 11- India Women's Conference respecting the 
appointment of an All-India committee to propose improvements in the legal status 
and rights ol women and demanded representation for women on the said 
committee. 

Mention of divorce by one speaker raised a veritable storm of controversy. The 
resolution was, however, passed by the tactful handling of the situation by the presi- 
dent. The conference represented a tendency to put blind faith in persons masquer- 
ading under the guise of religious or spiritual saints. 

The last resolution appealed to women in cities to strive their utmost to tour 
through rural areas to spread idwib of progress and assist uplift in all directions of 
womenfolk in villages. 


The Mysore Women^s Conference 

Presiding over the ninth session of the Mysore .State Women’s Conference 
held at Bangalore on the lOtb, November 1934, Mrs, Maraaret E, Cotmm 
observed that there was a tendency for women to think that things ought 
to be made easy for them so that they might take their place in public 
life. “It is an illusion. Women may expect that they will have to struggle 
hard for the plums of life, even for the right to do hard services for a good many. 
They will not be pampered with reserved seats. It is not good for them nor for 
the national morale. But those who arc brave and feel the call of service, of patriot- 
ism will not shrink from contested elections, from failures, perhaps in them, from 
sacrifices, from even daily diflSculties of dcdiciited life.” 

Mrs. Cousins, proceeding, said that the lead of women in the matter of asking 
for joint electorates at this juncture of constitution-making was worthy of all praise. 
The idea of special seats for women was pampering and was based on an inferiority 
complex. Women must not be afraid of hard work and hard knocks. Let Durga 
Devi be their model. 

“We meetlat a time when the western hemisphere is rushing towards another terrible 
war which God forbid. But we women must send our thoughts out against any 
such sacrifices of human material which women have risked meir lives to bring Into 
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world. It is the glory of India that it is laurcLng into world its id^ 
violence as an altetnaiive to bloody warfare. At the Itombay 
no0* violence was reiterated. Women everywhere will rejoice in such a new instru 
of gaining the ends of securing justice and ending quarrels. 


RESOLUTIONS— SECOND DAY— 11th. NOVEMBER 1934 

The Conference re-assertiblcd this morning, Mr^ Oousins presiding, when the 
reports of the sectional secretaries were read. Resolutions given notice oi y 
members were then discussed. 


Ei'COubagkment to Indigenous Industries 
Mrs* KamalMmma H. Danappa moved a resolution to the effect that greater en 
courageraent be given to indigenous industries. 

In doing so, Mrs. ivamalamma referred to the village rcconstrnction 
Mahatma Gandhi and appealed to the women of Mysore to foster ^ -u: 

tries AS far aa poseiblc. They should all take 'i vow to cultivate the 
spirit. After being seconded by Airs* V* Rorii^Lngamt the resolution was 
unanimously. . .th l 

The resolution of Airs. K. D. Bukfnaniamma requesting Governinent to pw 
vide from next year for the teaching of science subjects in the Interraeaiaio ^ 
of the Maharani's College in Mysore, was next discussed and adopted unanimou y.^ 

In commending the resolution for the acceptance of the House, Mrs. 
amma referred to the decision of the University to transfer the Maharanis 
from Mysore to Bangalore and said that this would act as a great handicap to tno 
girls in Mysore, Bhe thought that even if the transfer was effected, the intermeaiaie 
classes would be retained. At present if a lady student wanted to take up science 
subjects, she had to go to Bangalore. This meant hardship and great expcnuiiure. 

Miss Lazarus, Mrs. Kamalamma H. Dasappa and Thankacbamma supportea 
the resolution. 


‘^Clean” Film Campaign 

Miss Tomlinson next moved the following resolution ‘ The Wornen’s Conference 
rcf^ards the exhibition of many films show'n to the public in cinema houses as objec- 
lioiiablc, and dangerous to the minds of the young. It prays that the Gcyrernroent 
will take speedy steps to purify the cinema and so to remove a great danger from our 
cities and towns : this Obnferenco further prays that the exhibition of unwholesome 
pictures and posters may bo prohibited ; and further urges upon the au^onties the 
advisability of appointing some ladies as members of the Board of Censors for 
cinemas.” 

Airs. V. E. Thiagaraja Aiyar made a scathing condemnation of modern day 
films and pointed out that the young boys and girls after seeing such fil^ras tri^ to 
imitate western methods and ideas. Much reform was needed in regard to tneso 
cinemas and she appealed to the Conference to urge on the attention of Government 
the desirability of preventing the exhibition of inaccent films and prohibiting boys 
and girls of tender age from attending these unwholesome films. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Oil the motion of Mrs. Jndirahai Vasndevamurthi^ the Conference resolved unani- 
mously that Hindi be made a common language for India. 


Suppression of Immoral Traffic 

The Conference next adopted the resolution of Sister Ethel Tankinson, 
supporting the Bill for the suppression of immoral traffic among women and child- 
ren and requested Government to pass the Bill at an early date and open the need- 
ed rescu^ homos. t 

Qq the motion of the President, the House adopted another resolution, 
BtroQulv urging the need of railway companies in India issuing concession tickets 
to delegates attending the All-India Women’s Conference to be held at Karachi next 

”^^T^e personnel of the Standing Committee of the State Women’s Conference for 
I next year waS then announced. The Conference then adjourned for the day. 


the 
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RESOLUTIONS--THIRD DAY— I2th. NOVEMBER 1934 

Mrs. Mandyam of Shiraoga moved to-day that legislation legalising virgin vidow 
marriages be enacted. 

This resolution evoked keen discussion. Mrs. V. R. Thiagaraja Aiyar, Mra. 
A. S. R. Chari and Sri Thangachamuia, while according their support to the prin- 
ciple of marriages for virgin widows, expressed themselves strongly against any 
legalisation of such marriages. 

Mrs. Indira Bai Vasudevamurthi said that in the interest of the children born 
of the marriage of virgin widows, such marriages should be legalised. 

On the motion of Dr. Mathura Bai, the further consideration of this subject was 
deferred, in view of its importance. 

The Conference then adopted the following resolutions 

“This Conference strongly recommends to Government that more uniformity bo 
shown in the distribution to girls of all communities scholarships and other facili- 
ties for the cneouragemont of girls^ education. 

‘This Conference requests the authorities to establish an S.P.C.A. in each district, 

“This Conference requests the Government to exempt women from the rule of 
having to own taxable property in their own name before they can serve on the 
Educational section of the District Boards". 

After the resolutions were discussed. Mrs. Cousins, in winding up the procee- 
dings, congratulated the women of Mysore on the remarkable manner in which 
they had helped her to carry through the business. The di8(3US8ion covered a 
variety of subjects and the speakers showed great freedom of thought and indepen- 
dence in their speeches. Mrs. Cousins suggested to the authorities of the Mysore 
State Women’s Conference the desirability of holding these conferences in rural 
areas, so that the masses could be educated. With the garlanding of the President 
and the usual vote of thanks, the Conference came to an end. 


The Travancore Women^s Conference 

The All India Women’s Travancore Constituent Conference was held at Trivan- 
drum on the 17th November 1934 under the presidency of Dr, Mrs, Muthulak^hmi 
Reddi. 


Junior MiMiARANi'B Message 

At the outset Dr, Muthulakshmi RedJi read the message of Her llighttess the Junior 
Mabarani which was as follows : ‘^Initiated as this Conference has been by the All-India 
body which aims at presenting to women in India their rcRponsibilities as citizens 
and mothers of future citizens and securing equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women, it has wisely made every one of its constituent organisa- 
tions, largely autonomous. Travancore has made great strides in women’s education 
and does not suffer from some of the handicaps that elsewhere hamper the growth 
of our movement. But as is clear from your agenda here is still enormous volume 
of work before us. Education and social betterment and many other forms of social 
service that are comprised in your programme must be dealt with in terras of local 
conditions and I, therefore, welcome the Travancore Conference and wish it a suc- 
cessful session.” 


Welcome Address 

Mrs. Devasikhamani, President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
gathering and spoke of the wide scope for fellowship and social work for a body 
like the All-India Women’s Conference which knew only one caste of i womanhood. 
She then referred to Dr. Muthulakshrai Pwcddi and her great work in the cause of 
the uplift ment of Indian womanhood. 

After referring to conditions in Travancore in regard to literacy and conditions 
of employment, she suggested wider diffusion of education and appealed for action 
by members and for a spirit of service for the all-round upliftmout of women. 
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President's Address 
Dr, Muthulakshmi Reddi, in tho course of her extempore presidential addrm, 
after thanking the orgc^nisers for their kindness and welcome, referred to the estabiish- 
menfc of the Home for the Destitute and the generosity of the royal family. 

Speaking of the All-India \^^omen^fl Conference, she said that there were 118 
branches from tho North-West Frontier to Trivandrum. She congratulated the 
women of Travancore on the mark made at the conference and their intelligent 
matriarchal system aiid tho uiiparalUled example of women not abusing their 
power and congratulated them on por.se^sing freedom, equal rights and opportuni- 
ties with men. She expressed the view *hat Travancore women were the best fitted 
to serve the whole India in spreading education. She pointed out that Mahatma 
Gandhi had called Malabar and Travancore a “black spot’’ so far as untouchability 
and unapproachability was concerned and she appealed to thern to work for the 
removal of these disabilties. Nature was bountiful rrd beautiful, but why should 
humanity be so ungenerous ? The uplift of the backward classes was in the hands 

of women. » t j t • 

Congratulating the Conference on sending two utudents to Delhi Lady Irwin 
College of Domestic Science, she spoke, of importance of application of science 
in practical life and tho need ror establishing nutrition bureaus for explaining the 
values of vitamins. She exhorted the members of the Conference to take their 
legitimate part in the Icgi'^'aturo and municipalities and appealed^ to Travancore 
women to come out to other provinces like foreign missionaries. She concluded by 
saying that education without being consecrated to the service of humanity and 
merely for the possession of academic qualification was of no value. 

Annual Report 

The annual report of the Travancore constituent conference of the All-India 
Conference was read by Srimathi Rukminiamma, 

The r<*port showed that during the last year the constituency mainly devoted its 
attention to educational and social works. The membership was 100. On account 
of the numerous preoccupations of the members in connection with His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s visit, tho Pallikctta of the First Princess and other functions, the cons- 
tituency was not able to achieve anything spectacular. In the matter of adult 
education the members took upon themselves the task of educating illiterate domes- 
tic servautB. The constituency appraised the Government of the urgent necessity of 
removing the Hindu cremation ground from the neighbourhood of the Women and 
Children's Hospital. A sum of Rs. 700 was collected towards the Bihar Relief 
Fund. A meeting was convened to pass resolutions requesting the Government of 
India to appoint a committee to enquire into the legal disabilities of women in India 
and suggest remedies. The report acknowledged the valuable co-operation received 
from leading members of the Trivandrum Bar. The constituency deputed two 
students, one a graduate and the other an under-graduate, to undergo training in 
the Lady Irwin College for Domestic Science. The report records the valuable co- 
operation received from the Vanita Sanghara, Mahila Mandiraro, Y. W. C. A. and 
the Womens^ Council of Help. The report expressed the gratitude of the constitu- 
ency to Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Junior Maharani for their gracious 
support and interest in the uplift of womanhood in the State. 

A/rs, A, Alexander addressed the gathering. She said that women delegates to 
the Round Table Conference had createa a very good impression in England. Tho 
freedom won by women was not for mere self-glorification but for the service of 
womankind. There was a huge number of lady graduates in Travancore but they had 
not accomplished anything. Speaking of beggary the speaker was of opinion that 
mere legislation was of no avail. She met with beggars in London, though b^gary 
was a crime there. People begged under the guise of one thing or another. Public 
spirit and action alone could reduce beggary and in India it was women who 
encouraged beggary and it was for women to prevent beggary. Then the speaker 
dwelt on the need for juvenile literature and periodicals for ladies. She pleaded for 
expansion of their work throughout the State. . ^ 

Mrs, Thankamma Padmanabka Pillai speaking in Mal^alam observed that 
educated women in Travancore had to knock at the doors of heads m departments 
and get disappointed. The system of education was at fault. They had f reborn and 
they had to make use of that freedom to reforce the system of education. Organized 
work in tbevarious fields was the dire need of the hour. Many women were too 
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modest to get oat and too poor to remain at home. He suggested an organization 
based on co-operative principles and opined that educated women could be a great 
use in this work. 

In the afternoon session, resolutions were discUBscd. 

Resolutions 

Besolutions of loyalty and felicitations to His Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core on his attaining the 22nd. birthday, expressing :gratitade to His Highness for 
his munificence in founding a Home for the Destitute and Infirm, were moved from 
the chair and passed, all standing. A condolence resolution recording deep sense 
of sorrow and loss at the death of Sir 0. Sankaran Nair was passed, all standing. 
The Conference passed resolutions congratulating Mrs. Bernard on her election as 
Chairman of the Cochin Municipality and Miss Han no Bcebi, the first Mahomedau 
lady to take the B. A. Degree io Travaucore. 

Promotion of Adult Education 

Mrs, M. 0, Verghese moved a resolution emphasising the need for organised 
efforts to promote adult education. She observed that, despite the headway made 
in the field of education. Travancore was far behind other civilised countries. The 
addition to the number of literates daring the last decade was not much. It was 9 
per cent for males and 4 per cent for females. The lapses into illiteracy had be- 
come one of the baneful features. The reason was to be found in the fact that 
there was no vital connection between school life and homo life. Once out of 
school meant complete ignorance. A high level of literacy was an essential requisite 
of successful democracy. The sp^'aker suggested grants-in-aid to night schools and 
agreed with the view of the Statham Committee regarding night schools being at- 
tached to training schools. She pleaded for a definite policy and organised work. 

Srimathi Anandavalliamma^ seconding the resolution, said that illiterate sisters 
outside the hall would be eager to know what some women were doing inside. It 
was a misfortune that their ignorance prevented them from satisfying their curiosity. 
If they desired political regeneration or social reform, it could be achieved only by 
the spread of adult education. She hoped that members would first see that their 
domestic servants were literate. Cochin stood first with 22 per cent and it was but 
right they should work for widespread literacy. 

Srimathi Meefiakshiamma supported the resolution in a Malayalara speech. The 
necessity of literacy was felt all the more whsn women bad to exercise their fran- 
chise. Political rights could be exercised only when the mass had a knowledge of 
general affairs. Adult education by means of radio and gramophone was suggested 
by the speaker. 

The resolution was then put to vote and was passed unanimously. 

Women Teaciieer for Boys 

Mrs. Dhanakoti Pillai moved a rcpohUion urging that education of boys and 
girls should be in the hands of women. In the •course of her Tamil speech, Mrs. 
Dhanakoti Piliai observed that psychologically women were best fitted to teach 
cbildreu. On account of their inherent sympathy with native wit, joy and mirth 
of children women could guide children much better than men. 

Miss N, C, Annammay in supporting the resolution, observed that the idea 
was not new in Travancore. Co-education had yielded the best results in 
America and England. There were 37,000 children below the age of six and the 
Montessori and Kindergarten methods could be taught only by women Buccessfully. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Course in Hygiene for Girls 

Srimathi V, Q, Qouriammay moving a resolution recommending that Hygiene 
and Home Science be made subjects of practical study in all girls’ spools, observed 
that hygiene taught in the formative period of a girls’ life quickened her civic 
conscience and the amount of nuisance committed by children on roads would be 
, a thing of the past if women were taught hygiene and the art of home-keeping. 

Mrs, Statham y seconding the resolution, observed that hygiene and domestic 
science were highly necessary and important. They wanted not blue stockings but 
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good hongewives. Scientifically fed and broof^h* up babies were required and she 
hoped that future sjeaerations of Travancore would be Bupermen. 

Miaa, A. Zacnatla^ Bupport*nfi^ the resolution, observed that the usual charge 
ieivelled against educn^^^d women was that they neglected domestic work. Domestic 
economy, study of food and first aid were all useful aids to a healthy and en- 
lightened life. 

Dr, Muthulakshmi R^ddy explained the varied syllabus of the Lady Irwin 
College and she hoped that mcmbe-s would attach great importance to the subiects. 

The resolution was unauinously passed. 

Mobal Inptruction 

Srimathi C. Ruhminiamma moved a usolution urging that moral instruction 
be made compulsory in schools. 

Bhe pointed out that tho prof 3 M condition of beys and girls wai not satisfactory 
viewed from a moral standpoint. Disobedience and spirit of revolt were everywhere 
noUceablp. Slightest misunderstanding was sufficient for haroouring hatred and 
without character and rational obc liMice no education would be complete. 

Mias Eunice Oomez wanted the pruposition to be made clear. Moral instruction 
could not be made compulsory in the sens.* *ne mover wanted it to be done. 
Though she would not say that morality vaa comparative there was a difference of 
opinion as regards moral teaching. No child could learn morals, if every time the 
teacher used don’ts. Compulsion always led to rebellion. She thought the girl guide 
movement and social activit.es would help the students. 

The President then explained the resolution. She said the resolulion was meant to 
emphasise the necessity of bringing out the best of human nature. The epics which 
were taught from time immemorial bad a lot of moral worth in them. Truth is 
truth in all religious. Raja Ram Mohan Roy assimilated this great idea. Girl guide 
activities were one of the methods to achieve the end but a provision for emphasis- 
ing the necessity of moral instruction was always made in the resolutions of tho 
All- India Conferences. 

Tho resolution was put to vote and carried, 35 voting for and 22 against. 
Literature for Juveniles 

Idiss A. Chandy moved a resolution urging tho Ineed for improved juvenile 
literature in vernaculars and requesting the Government to appoint a committee to 
consider the (lucstion. She spoke of tho need for such literature in India. Children s 
newspapers were few; poetry books did not deal with Indian conditions. Childrens 
magazines were rare. A great deal of good resulted from having healthy juvenile 
liicrature. . - 

Mrs, L, Narayanan Nair, seconding the resolution, observed that starvation ot 
intellect and existence of siiperstifon that ate into the vitaN of ihe people could bo 
prevented by the improved juvenile literature. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Medical Inspection in Schools 

Mrs, S. Rajamma Padmanabha Pillai moved a resolution urging frequent and 
effective medical inspection in primary and high schools. She referred to the poor 
health conditions and tho poor average life of Indians and said that systematic and 
thorough inspections were absolutely necessary. , 

Miss Eunice Goniezj in seconding the resolution, observed that stupidity ana 
stubbornness among children were duo to some physical defects and medical 
inspection alone could discover them, Hometimes the defect was not noticed till an 
advanced ago when it was too late. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Need for Nursery Schools 

Misa Joyce Vedahan ‘moved a resolution urging the need for nursery schools 
and requesting the Government to take speedy measures for opening them. In 
the course of her observations, the speaker observed that the latent powers ot 
the child could be brought out in nursery schools. The waste in tho pre-scnool-age 
was a loss to the State. . , 

Misa S, K, George seconded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 

Beogary Problem 

Miss N, C, Annama, in moving a resolution urging the need for organised relief 
and legislatioQ to prevent professional beggary and calling upon tho public to co- 
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operate, observed that the public mind was not sufficiently stirred in the matter. 
Cnarity was ordinarily conceived to be a household divinity and this led to laziness 
of able-bodied persons. What was wanted was the pooling; of resources and orga- 
nised relief. The destitute had a right to the resources of the State and society 
and the fortunate ifew should set apart something for their unfortunate fellow- 
beings and organised relief would prevent beggary and indiscriminate charity. 

Miss G, it?. Thankamma, in seconding the resolution, observed that beggary 
became hereditary and it was the direct cause for the spread of contagious diseases. 
She hoped that the establishment of a rubber factory would in a way solve the 
problem of unemployment among the destitute. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

Mrs. (7. Raman Pillai moved a resolution for extending the activities of the 
conference to the mofussil and seconded by Mrs. P. V. Nayar it was passed. 

Enquiry into Women’s Disabilities 

Mrs, K, i\r. Aiyar^ in moving a resolution appealing to the Government 
of India to api)oint a commission to enquire into the legal disabilities of the women 
of India, detailed the various disabilities of llindu women in matters of inheritance, 
maintenance and proprietary rights. 

Mrs. Srinirasa^n, seconding the resolution, observed that women were always 
dependent on the charity of males and invariably they were the siifl'erers. Hiuau 
law must be suitably amended. Mrs. N, S. Aiyar supported the resolution in a 
Tamil speech, and it was i)assed. 

Resolutions were also passed congratulating the Social Service League on the 
clean-up campaign, urging need for members of the conference taking active steps 
for the uplift of the depressed classes and for the abolition of untouchability. 

Srimathi Anandavalliamma moved a resolution urging the need of women 
members in municipal councils and appealing to the women of the land to take 
active steps to get their representatives elected. Mrs. K. C. Thaiian t-econded the 
resolution which was passed unanimously. 


The Andhra Women’s Conference 

T’he eighth session of the Andhra Desa Constituency (.'onfcrencc was held on 
the 17tb. November 1934 at the Btsant Hall, Madanapitlle under the presidency of 
Srimathi O. Durgabai. A very larg<,* gatlnring r>f dehgates from all over the 
Andhra Desa attended. Over fyJO ladn 3 from the town attended the conference, 

Sreemathi G, Viirgnhai, raining amidst cheers, delivered her presidential address. 
In the course of htr speech, she said : 

“The problem of the status of Indian womanhood is, in my opinion, much dee- 

E er than what it may seem at fiist sight. Our contact with the Western nations 
as brought our ideals into conflict with those of the Western civilisation. It has 
fallen to our lot as representatives of the movement in favour of the emancipation 
of Indian womanhood to seek an adjustment of the aggressive materialism of the 
West with the modest and retiring virtues of the East. It is ;our sacred duty to 
show by example that we are aiming at that type of womanhood whkh embodies 
in itself the ideal partner of the husband, (be loving mother of the child, the hum- 
anitarian social w'orker, and a soldier in the battle for freedom. 

If there is any aspect of the life of the Indian woman that requires a close and 
cartful attention, it is the status and position assigned .to her in the family and in 
society. The ancient and lime-w’orn laws tf Manu and Mitukshara still control our 
domestic relations and are to-day quoted as authorities in codes of law. I need 
not expatiate on the contemptuous conditions under which a widow lives in a 
Hindu joint family. In my opinion, it is high time that our rights of inheritance 
on an equal footing with that of the male members of the family are recognized 
and protected by Statute law. 

1 now come to a thorny question upon which much may be said on either side— 
1 mean the right of divorce. The right is entirely alien to the principles of Hindu 
law which consider marriage as a sacrament, an indissolubie bond, once made that 
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marnaces. 

it has don(3 something to 
ore exrwoss’^cl, boih in favour and against tho 
in my opinio", except for tho removing of one 


1 wou'd suggest a ralo of law by which in cases of curelty, 
Kr^hi o? lilni tk" ® be allowed to exerciSe 

dnohJ nrnJii tO'Jay ooDeerning marital relations, no 

wW« ii separate maintenance on a decent scale, but it no- 

fLir n.rfn« i! *u® 4 ‘?u ‘ ^«-'"a*'riage, and I think it is but bare justice that the 

Tk“’» '^bn misfortune to bo ill-treated should have another chance of 

?n Ihfih ih' b« made applicable to all other cases 

m the preeoLt ,aw allows separate maintenance. 

Taa^* which has been enrmging tho attention of the 

Jnaian public for a decade il for the prevention of child marriages. It should be 
credit of tho Oovornment that 
effect this reform. Strong views 
Barda Act as it now stands. Hut, 

^oop-hoLiS in the logisiatioii such as the non-applicability of the provisions 
Of tae Act to marnagt’s performed in other than British Indian provinces and the 
ahsence of a clause declaring the marrages nf girja below twelve years void, the 
Act Itself appears lo have been conceived anti worked on a basis that should receive 
the approval of all diopas donate thinkers. 

The Hin ill p >ricty, whieh has Eurvived the vicissitudes to which tho Indian nation 
4 ?? subjected, has yet one sore ’‘Oint tjat requires our immediate attention. 
An nonour to the idol of tho Indian nation, Mahatma Gandhi, who has taken up 
the cause of th<* untouchables as more dear to him than his own life. Reform in 
tnis direction which did "ot receive any attention worth mentioning a couple of 
years back has bi’cn made one of the foremost problems of India to-day by the 
great impetus given to it by the epic fast of Mahatma Gandhi and his all-India 
campaign. ()f courHc, there is a vast amount of work yet to be done both in 
rousing public ojiinion in favour of the so-called untoucfiablcs and for improving 
tneir economic and social conditions. Indeed, 1 am strongly of opuiion that the 
immediate need is their economic uplift. 

Now 1 come to a sphere of reform the need for which is as insistent as the 
neglect with which it has been treated. I have no hesitation in saying— and I 
believe you \vill agree with me — that the crying need of India is the eradication of 
the proverbial illiteracy of the Indian masses. I need hardly point out to you the im- 
perative necessity for formulating mass education schemes. 

Sisters, these arc some of the important problems that confront us and for which 
V .0 were seeking solution. But I have refrained up to now from mentioning the one 
supreme problem of tho Indian nation, which without our fncing it boldly, we shall 
not be able to render a good account of ourselves with regard to others. 


The social needs of India, tho economic uplift and the educational advance of the 
Indian mas.scs are inextricably mixed up with tho political status of our country. 
In a slave country like India, tho first and foremost duty of every child of the 
nation is to rend asunder the saa'^klos of slavery. We are to-day economically, 
socially rmd politically the slaves of a Wost<jrn nation. Our economic poverty is 
directly due to its domination. Our social inequalities, our communal differences, 
which seem to threaten us at every stage of our political advance, and the inferior 
position assigned to us among the sister nations of tho world can only be explained 
on this assumption. As for the political status of the Indians, it hardly requires 
any comment : the Indians are comparatively nowhere even in their own country. 

J am of opinion that the crux of the matter is the economic dependence of India 
on England. The poverty-stricken villagers have hardly a full meal a day. Lot us 
put our heads together and organize ourselves to achieve unity of purpose and 
action to root out the evils that sap our strength, to carry light and learning to 
the masses and lead them to victory in every field of activity, a victory that shall 
be the glory of our motherland.^’ 

The President was followed by Mrs. D. Lakshraibai, Mrs. S. Kamalamma and 
others who all spoke on some of the important problems before tho conference. 


Resolutions 

The conference then passed a number of resolutions. 

Regret was expressed that the registered graduates of the Andhra University did 
not elect to the Senate Mrs. D. Lakshmi Gurumurfci, B. A., who stood for open 
election to the Senate in the recent by-election, 
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A resolution was passed that there should be a separate Women’s College in 
Andhra Desa and that a separate hostel for girls be provided in the Vizag Medical 
School. 

The Conference requested the Government and Local Bodies to encourage voca- 
tional education. The Conference requested the Andhra JDesa Women’s consti- 
tuency to contribute its share to the sum of Rs. 1,000 promised by the Madras 
Presidency as a contribution for Domestic Science College, Delhi. 

All the resolutions were moved by the chair and passed unanimously, 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY— 18th NOVEMBER 1934 

The proceedings of the Conference concluded after a number of resolutions were 
passed. 

There was a warm debate on the resolution giving the support of the Conference 
to the Hindu Marriages Dissolution Bill, and it was thrown out ultimately by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Conference demanded the strict enforcement of Sarda Act and lent its 
whole-hearted support to the abolition of untouchability. It demanded also the 
grant of equal rights to women in all w^alks of life especially in the matter 
of inheritance. A resolution was also passed, recomim nding a more vigilant control 
over the release of films. 

The Conference recommended the use by women of khaddar and swadeshi. 

A resolution was passed, condemning the Communal Award and recommending 
Joint Electorates. The early creation and formation of a separate Andhra Province 
was also passed. The Conference then terminated. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

The ninth session of the Delhi Women’s Provincial (’onwtituent Conference was 
held in the vSaraswati Bhawan, New Delhi on the 27th November 1934 under the 
presidency of Lady N, N, Sirknr, The conference attracted a record crowd 
including a large number of Muslim women, prominent being Lady 8hafi, Begum 
Zafar Hussain, Begum Mohammad Ali, Mrs. Bajpai, and Miss Young. In the 
course of her speech, the President said : — 

‘The time is past when there was any ncccspity for preaching on the vital ina. 
portance of the objects of this league. No icasonable man or woman can possibly 
deny that one of the most pressing piobUms of this country is the removal of the 
appalling illiteracy among our sisters. 

‘While the Government may not ha\c enough fundn for starting compulsory 
primary education, are we to sit with folded hands ? We may not be able to attain 
success to the extent vre desire, but whatcvcT we can do, however small, will be dis- 
tinct gain. 

*I find also that the league is interested in removing disabilities of women in 
matters of inheritance and other rights of women. It is a hojieful feature that 
among at least a certain section of Indians, the fading is growing that time has 
come for removing age-long jnjusticcs done to women. 

While in this country, conservatism is a bar to social progress, signs are not 
wanting that the citadel of conservaiism is receiving continued attacks and this 
league, I am sure, can help in this campaign. 

“The object of one of the resolutions to be moved lo-day for taking some mem- 
bers of this league in the education, sanitation, maternity and child welfare sub- 
committees of the municipality is so just and proper that I am sure this league 
will express its opinion in clear and craphal.e terms. 

T can assure my sisters that I shall consider it a privilege if I can he of any 
assistance in furthering the cause of this league to which 1 wish success in its 
efforts to improve the condition of women in this province.’ 

Mrs, Asaf Ali next presented the annual report in the course of which she 
enumerated that the league opened a primary co-cducational school which was 
running on non-communal lines in the village Cfaandrawai, a girls’ school had been 
opened by Mrs. Peary lal, a member of the league, and the altendauce indicated 
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that prejudice against education for girls was on the wane; the league started a 
music school for popularifiing Indian music anu classical dancing , and members of the 
league started an industrial school for needy women and another school for impart- 
ing instruction in higher Hindi. The league started the independent Bihar earth- 
quake relief fund uod appointed committees for other social works. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali said that it ^’as due to the efforts of the league that nearly 5 per 
cent voters of tno women paiticipated in the municipal elections and it was due to 
the defective eleCvOial roll and the absence of sepatatc booths that only 30 per 
cent of the women voters partic*pat.‘d in the Assembly elections. 

Rett>lutiont 

Without a division thu conference passed seven resolutions emphatically dis- 
approving of the existing discriminations against women, demanding the appoint- 
ment of a commission to coiisldct* the removal of the legal di8abi!ities of women as 
regards inheritance and marriage, urging that the proceedings of tlm All-lnaia 
conference be in Hindustani, that the Guverument should take immediate st^s 
to check the growing evil of th.. increasing number of cases of abduction and. tramc 
in women, that parentaJ co-operatioLi was necessary for primary education, that till 
such time as women were not elected to the m inicipality the members of the league 
be coopted on the education sanitation, maternity and child welfare sub- committees 
of the municipality and that the Hail way Board be requested to grant concessions 
for delegates to the annual session of the All-India Women's Conference. 

The only resolution that was lost by 40 to 24 votes was ihat advising MusUm 
parents and guardians to draw up marriage contracts safeguarding the legal rigms 
of their daughters and wards at the time of their marriages and reeommcnaing tne 
adoption of the model contract circulated by the All-India Women s Conference. It 
was explained for the resolution that it was not binding on everybody ; novertne- 
less there was strong opposition. , j i. 

After voting, a point of order was raised that only Muslims and not ^inaus 
should vote as it concerned the former which was, however, over-ruled, it being a 
mixed gathering. The conference then terminated. 


The Cochin Women’s Conference 

The ninth Cochin Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s Conference 
was held on the 22nd. November 1934 in the premises of the Womens Union 
Club, Trichur under the presidentship of Mrs. Dorothy Dunnmy Chacico, in ine 
course of her speech she said : — 

It ia a creat pleasure for me to be with you to-day, aud I am glad that the 
opportunity of presiding on this occasion has necessitated my familiarising 
to some extent with the work of the All-India Women’s Conference. ^ ® 

compliment the ladies who met in Calcutta on both the scope and ‘’y, 

monstrated in the report of the eighth Conference. I am sure it must also be a 
matter of gratification to ail of us here in Cochin to sec that in this ate we 

have no less than nine local associations, surely as high a proportion as tnat oi 

^"here is quite a lot of agitation to-day, as there must have been many 
before in the history of the world, about ‘‘woman’s place.’’ and Germany a 

insisting that “her place is in the home,’* are discouraging the 
in many professional lines, and are putting prerniums on 

To some of the rest of the world it seems as if they were in^rely trying 
to raise ‘‘cannon fodder'’ for future wars. However that may be, j^a 

really is the value of women in the world ? Despite^ the decadent 

denunciation of the equality of men and women as a 
Jewish intellectualism,” 1 venture to assort that men and women are ^ 
ble; though not identically valuable. Both have their own particular 
to make to the life of the world, psychologically spcnking, and one cannot ge 

Woman^is essenUa^^^^ conservative. I do not mean 
is often more radical than man — but I mean that she instinctively te » 
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to preserve everything that might be of value. This often results in the conserva- 
tion of many things of dubious value, but women is very economical, and she 
cannot bear to see anything wasted which might be used. 

Women hates to see the waste of human life that there is in the world. That is 
why most women hate war. They arc ardent workers against disease, when once 
they see it can be prevented. They are the pioneers against bad working conditions. 
They are the leaders in trying to prevent moral downfall. Woman dislikes to see 
the waste of human energy. Many of the labour-saving devices which the western 
houBWMfe uses are the ideas of women, though frequently carried out by men. The 
foremost authority on the saving of useless motions in the work of factory em- 
ployees is a woman. 

But WG do hate to see money wasted on drink, and on cheap articles which 
quickly wear out, and on education which does not fit the young person for the 
kind of life they are to lead. And women will take pains over the details. She 
notices the little things which go wrong, the small defects in her child, the slight 
lag in the little ono^s department. Therefore we can expect women to take the lead, 
when once they see its possibilities, in the vast field of preventive medicine and 
social hygiene. 

Despite this comprehensive programme, she is no idle visionary. Bhe demands 
♦hat the things to which she devotes her energies should have some practical value. 
Therefore whatever we suggest as resolutions, or plan as project should ho very 
applicable to the present conditions, and so w’ell org.aniscd that the hour or two a 
week that she spends on that will be definitely contributing something worth while. 

I should judge that we have a vast army of potential worker'^ here in this State. 
There seem to be so many young girls who have ‘comoleted’ their education and 
are now sitting around home waiting to get married, and many older women with 
no obligations around the house who would be vastly improved in health and dis- 
position if they had something interesting and useful to do. But to use these wo- 
men we must have trained and enthusiastic leadership. Therefore, when I read one 
of the resolutions which is going to be proposed this afternoon, asking the Govern- 
ment to establish a Women’s College in Trichur, I wondered if we didn’t really need 
a training institute for social w'orkers even more. Then these women would 
go back to their eommunitie.s and bilp to increase the health, wealth and happiness 
there. The system of a yearly health examination for the whole population, with 
care for routine illni’sses, a family health insurance, is gaining wide popularity in 
the United States and is now being instituted in Allahabad. It means an immense 
saving in healih and medieal bills. 

My limited observation leads me to think that the habits and brea.st-fed infants 
here in Cochin are as fine and as healthy as any in Tridi.i but the moment they are 
wanted— or ought to be — they don’t get enoegh of the propi*r food, and promptly fail 
to gain properly and succumb to all manner of illness. 1 am ronvinc«'d that whut has 
been done in Kona to improvf* the diet ot the y>oople without increasing the money 
spent on food can be done here, with an immeasurable im])rovemcnt in Ihi* health 
of the population. For study and experimentation of this kind we need a well- 
organised scheme, not expensive and grand to begin with, but enlisting the co- 
operation of some hundreds of housewives who wm‘11 keep a careful record for a year 
of what their family eats and what it cost per item, and of mothers who will try 
the new food combinations, and keep a^^curate reeords for us, while th<? Health 
Institute notes the health and gain in weight of the family. In three years’ time 
w’G should be able to make some really worth while suggestions on feeding the family. 
Much of the value of the inadequate school examining we now have herf? in Cochin 
is lost becaupc no one follows up the doctor’s suggestions. We w^omcn could 
render a real serviee if we appointed a committee to co-operate with the school 
physician in the matter. 

There are many ways of increasing the w^*alth of a community. Why not exper- 
iment this year on a few labour-saving devices for the household T Also we 
certainly have plenty of practical local problems in fighting drink, opium, 
heavy marriage expenses, and the loading of children witn ornaments. Both 
health and wealth contribute towards happiness, but there is a great 
deal to be done in the realms of the mind and the spirit if wo arc going to 
have happy homes and truly happy communities. Marriage, which affects 
all of U8 women in some way or othcr.c ould bo much happier. Many of the old 
customs have value and should be retained, but others are definitely detrimental. 
And would not many homes be happier if the husband closed his shop by six or 
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seven p. m. and came home to sapper, i istead of keeping his poor wife np till 
midnight ? And if we are to follow up the resolution passed against corporal 
punishment in ihe schools, we must instruct not only the teachers in the art of 
getting the child's ro-opcretion without the stick, but also educate out the idea of 
corporal punishment in the home. Proper instruction in sex and social hygiene 
will do much to increase haiif’ncss, but few teachers and parents are at present 
willing or able tc give such help. T do feel also that we should provide better 
literature for our young people. Too many coliege graduates are stranded without 
jobs. Wo must find wrys of training our young people for a greater variety of 
occupation^, aiid make them feel proud to take up these non -collegiate lines. 

1 would suggest that each of the nine branches of this Conference here in 
Cochin State should choose some one project for the coming year, and devote their 
energies to that. Then next year we can pool our experiences, not only by discus- 
sions but also by exhibitions, at tlio annual conference, and so grauually build up our 
whole programme. One group might ooncen^^rate on labour-saving devices, another 
on diet, auolhor cn co-operation with the local schools in health follow-ups and noon- 
day meals for needy children, aijother on securing good literature, another on social 
hygiene, still anothf^r on family life, and all of us c^uld contribute to an exhibit on 
hobbies — the use of spare time. Whe i these pi 3gramme8 have been well worked 
out, we will need women wbo can design attractive posters, such as ‘*Eat more 
Eggs” or '^Drink more milk,” and there is plenty of scope for talent in writing 
pageants or plays dealing with our various problems. The public cau be reached 
through the eye even better than through the ear. 

TheSecretary^s Report 

Ah'S, C, K. John, vSccretary and Standing Committee member of the Cochin 
constituency of the All-India Women’s Association, in the course of her annual 
report, said that the local Branch had been carrying on their work through the 
Women’s Association and that the draft model constitution sent from 
quart^^rs, was circulated in the seven sub-constitucncies for their views. They had 
been doing educational and social work, the chief of which was the enquiry they 
conducted regarding women workers of the local Sitararn Spinning and Weaving 
Mills with a view to starting a children's creche in addition to awarding maternity 
oenefits to the women workers there. They had also helped suffering Bihar by a 
docent contribution and had induced the Dewan of Cochin, for sending two women 
teachers from the State to the Lady Irwin College, Delhi, to be trained in Home 
Science, Literature about septic tank (latrine) was obtained and the local Munici- 
pality was persuaded to establish that system wherever possible, a few private 
houses having already commenced to experiment now. A bnilding and site for 
their use was granted by tho Government of Cochin, and the Municipality nacl 
generously given them a grant of Rs. 500. The Government had responded to tneir 
requi’St by creating and appointing a Sanitary luspcctress to the new post in the 
Health Department and they regretted that they could not successfully stop the 
beggar nuisance without ihe help of private social bodies. Mrs. G. Jv. Devadar s 
instructive address on ‘Oo-operatioii^ and the frequent socials they were holdmg, nacl 
afforded opportunities for the ladies and the children of the locality to mix freely. 


Retolutionf 

Resolutions wore then discussed and passed. The Conference offered its heartfelt 
thanks to the Govermnent of Cochin, for the. financial support giv^ 
vear and requested tho Government to sanction a pant of Rs. 200 t*^**^* 
expUes of the delegates attending the All-India Women’s Conference to be held 
at Karachi in December next. The Government was requested to “ “F®’ 

rate training institute for women in the State. The next resdatioa *P*^,?*’ 

ment of a lady doctor in tho Central Ayurvedic Hospital, Trichur, 
resolution requested the Government of Cochin to start addiMon 

chur where Home science and other domestic subjects might be taugut in auauion 
^yndustiial matters befitting ladles. Anothp resolnUon *e 

Child Marriage Restraint Act had not been brought into force m the st^ ana re 
quested the Government to take stringent measurers ®"iea®to*^ta4 steM ^op 
resolution requested tho Government and the Municipalities o V 

public begging and to co-operate with the Women’s Association >“ ‘^e ““ttM of 
Btarting iMustries homes in each locality to give employment or means of Itvelinooa 
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to the poor. The Government wan further requested to amend the rule prohibiting 
Government servants from taking a part in the management of associations of a 
non-political character. 


The Karachi Women’s Conference 

A resolution requesting the Government of India to appoint a committee consis- 
ting of leading women lnwyera and social workers to inquire into the position of 
women under the Hindu and Mahoraedan law, with a view to amend the 
law so as to remove disabilities of women, was passed by a representative conference 
of women held at Karachi on the 25th. November 1934, Mrs, S, C. Mukherjee, 
Organising Secretary, All- India Women’s Conference, presiding. 

Tho conference mter alia advocated Hindi or Urdu as the medium of communi- 
cation throughout India, the establishment of vigilance committees throughout India 
to prevent violation of the Child Marriages Restraint Act. 

Begum Abdulla Haroon said that it was ditlieult to express their natural feelings 
and tendencies unless they did so through their mother-tongue. 

Doctor Tarahai said that child marriages were against religion and were detri- 
mental to the interests of the nation and women’s physical development. 

Mrs. Tyabji stressed the need for village upliftment and opined that if progress 
was to be attained, it was essential they should carry the masses with them. 

There was a lively discussion on the resoluiion urging the removal of the legal 
disabilities of women. Hupporting the resolution. Begnni Haroon wanted, in addition 
to property rights for women, right of divorce. Hindu women speakers did not 
favour this, but in deference to tne wishes of their Mahomedan sisters, they agreed 
to the resolution. 


The Allahabad Women’s Conference 

The Allahabad constituent conference of the All-India Women’s ('Jonfercnce was 
held at the Ladies Purdah Club, Allahabad on the 9lh. December 1934 under tho 
presidentship of Lady L. G, Mukherjec, Among those who participated in tho 
discussions were Mrs. P. N. i^apru. Mis, Sheilia Dhar, Mrs. Abdul Hasar, Mms 
Agha, Mrs. Parui Mullick, Mrs. A. C. Banerji, Mrs. Protiva Mukherji, Mrs. Vahi 
and others. 

Among about a dozen resolutions, which concerned the social status of women, 
and which were passed unanimously, one urged upon the ( Jovernraent of India the 
necessity of appointing a corarniBSion to enquire into the legal status of women 
and their rights to inberUance, marriage, divorce and guardianship of children and 
suggested that the commTssion should be authorised to make such recommendations 
as would help to remove women's disabilities and thus enable them to enjoy a 
status of equality with men. Another resolution aimed at drawing the attention of 
the Government and local bodies to the deplorable state of women’s education in 
the United Provinces, and suggested measures for the improvement of the same. 
It noted with regret the total absence of facilities for the education of adult women. 
As the education of adult women was one of the most important means of propa- 
ganda in favour of the education of the young and for improving the conaitions 
of living, the conference recommended that local bodies should take steps to 
provide adequate facilities for the purpose. The conference here pointed out that 
for the education of adult women, the ‘literacy aim’ was still more unsuitable 
than for children and therefore institutions should impart such education as 
would be of real use in life for the women concerned. The Prayag Mabila Vidya- 
pitha was suggested as a model for.this. 

The conference further passed resolutions demanding a greater representation 
for women on local bodies. The conference also demanded a greater percentage of 
the total expenditure on education should bo spent on female oducation than what 
was now being spent. 
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It reiterated its previous resolution tr !cnd whole-hearted support to the deve- 
lopment of indigenous industries, emphasised that the improvement in the condition 
of workers whs ^ of the primary objects of the Swadeshi movement and welcomed 
the frrowth of trade uni(ma and trusted that it would receive the support of the 
Government and the people. The conference resolved to confine its purchases to 
Swadeshi, as fe’’ as possible', nnd to form labour sub-committees in every consti- 
tuency and sub-conslituency to ascertain the conditions of labourers i in local 
factoiies* and workshops. 

The Conference deplored the circumstances which resulted in the withdrawal of 
the Anti-Untcachabili^ Bill and e:^prcascd the hope, in view of the highly intoler- 
able position of the Tiarijtins, that ''fibrts would be made to expedite legislation 
securing their well-deserved rights for tuo so-calicd depressed classes. 


The Ail India Wamen’s Conference 


Opening Day — Karachi — The 29lh December 1934 


Amidst sceu^^vS of great enthusiasm, the ninth session of the All-India Women s 
Confercacc opened on the 29th. December 1934 at the Kbalikdina Hall, Karachi 
before a large gathering. Among those present were Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Dr. Maude 
Royden, Mrs. (Jorbett Ashby (both guests fromiBritain), Rani Raj wade, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins, Rajkuraari Amrit Kaur, Lady Hidayatullah, Mrs. Mukherjee, Mrs. Kamala- 
devi Chattopadhyaya, Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali, Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, Begum Haroon, 
Miss Hahadiirji, Rini SherKote. Mrs. namidali, Mrs. Hatira Tyabjeo, and Miss 
Kbemchand. Nearly 20S delegates from all over India attended. 

Mrs. Homi Mehta, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the delegates. 

Rani Lakshmihai Rajtvade, in proposing Mrs. Rustumji Faridoonji to the chair, re- 
ferred to Mrs. Faridoonji^s work in championing the rights of women. 

Lady Hidayatullah seconded and Mrs. Cousins supported the proposal and 
amidst cheers, Mrs. Faridoonji occupied the chair. In the course of her presidental 
address which mainly dealt with social and educational problems concerning women, 
the President said : — 


“The women of India sufTored in silence for generation and have fulfilled their 
greater mission and the time has come when we now feel that suffering in silence 
is doing neither us nor our groat Motherland any good whatever. The time has 
come for us to take the position granted us by God in society, and as citizens of 
this great land share equally with men in its welfare work,” She emphasised the 
need for medical inspection and medical treatment at school clinics and with a view 
to speed up the removal of the present inequality urged co-education in primary 
schools. Mrs. Faridoonji advocated travelling and circulating libraries and the estab- 
lishment of culmral colleges where girls could go after leaving school and specialise 
in two or three subjects. One of which should be of a character to enable her 
to take up some useful occupation. She also wanted full enquiry as to how primary 
aud secondary education should be remodelled. . , t j* 

After referring to social and legal disabilities under which Indian women were 
sufiering, Mrs. Faridoonji said that the most important work for men and women 
to-day was the attainment of the unity of India. To achieve this she advocated 
the abolition of communal schools and the adoption of Hindustani as a common 
language. She also put in a strong plea for Swadeshi. She observed : If you 
want a healthy, if you want a manly, self-supporting India buy homo industries 
and thus add to our people’s resources.” Mrs. Faridoonji coiisid^ed Indian goods 
and support the Reforms Report slightly better than the White Paper, though it 
still fell far short of their demands. . , , , 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, on behalf of the Conference, extended a warm welcome 

to Dr. Royden and Mrs. Ashby. * o i 

Dr. Royden, acknowledging the welcome, said that a vast mass of British people 
were interested and sympathetic towards India in a way they had never been be- 
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fore. There had been great change in the courae of the last year or two. The British 
public had underfitooa what India was aspiring for. When Mr. Gandhi went to 
England, an enormous amount of interest was evinced in India. As a Lancashire 
woman, she could say that Lancashire bad abiding interest and deep sympathy for 
India. , , 

Mrs. Ashby, who brought a message from the International Women’s Organisation 
said that the time had come when they should consider their problems seriously. It 
needed the sternest self-discipline and the staunchest loyalty to success in their cause. 

Sjt. Jairamdas Daulatram, Congress Secretary, was then requested to address the 
Conference. He said that women were still suffering from inferiority complex. While 
exhorting Indian women not to copy the West, hut evolve along Indian’s own way, he 
struck a note of warning that women were now being asked to get back to kitchen 
in Italy and Germany. India should stick to ner own traditions and evolve out 
of her own genius. lie appealed to women to help Mr. Gandhi’s new programme 
of village reconstruction which was really a women’s problem. 

Mrs. Naidfi, proposing vote of thanks, assorted that women were not suffering 
from inferiority complex. They stood for the country, not for one sect or another. 

Mettages of Goodwill 

Messages were received, amongst others from the Six Point Group of London. 8t. 
Joan’s Social and Polilieal Alliance of Looilon, the open Door Intt'rnational for the 
Economic Emancipation of Women Workers, with branches all over the world 
and headquarters at London, the D sarmament Committee of the Women’s Interna- 
tional Organisation at Geneva, the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
London, the International Alliance of Wmnen for Sullragc and E<[nal Citizenship 
London, the World’s Young Women’s Christian Association, (icneva, the Interna- 
tional Council of Women and the Associated Country W’oraen of the World, 
London, and the Merthyr (South Wales) Women's Fellow'ship. 

In addition to the number of messages of congratulation from abroad, the Con- 
ference also received several messages from distinguished Indians, iiotcablc among 
them being one from Mahatma Gandhi, written on thick hand-made brown India 

C erchraent paper and in which he stated: “I do hope your meeting in Karachi will 
e a great success and the sisters assembled there will rise above, petty (juarrels 
of men, by setting an example of refusing to divide themsi'lves into various groups. 
Surely, religions are not made to set up quarn'ls among ourselves. I hope too, that 
this meeting will give full support to the activities of the newly formed Village In- 
dustries Assocation. It is essentially women’s work. Lot it not be said of city wo- 
men that they cared not for their millions of sisters, in the seven lakhs of villages.” 

Other messages were from the Prcsid<*nt, Women's Indian Association. Madras, 
the ilani of Sangli, Mrs Hakirn of Delhi, I5egum Shah Naw'az of Lahore, Lady 
Nilkaiith of Ahraednbad, Mrs, Hansa Metha of Bombay, Mrs. 1*. K. Sen, Mrs, 
Brijlal Nehru and Mrs. Maneckla) Premehand now at Paris, and others. 

Mrs. Ashby, in her sjiceeh at the Conference, extended an invitation to Indian 
women to send a strong dtlegatiou to the next International Women’s Conference. 
Sbe described 1934 as the year in which their women s movement had achieved two 
triumphs, one in Brazil and the other in Turkey, where women had been granted 
complete political equality. She looked forward to the year 1035, which would 
see au enormous number of Indian women wielding great power, as the result of 
the new reforms. She urged the spirit of co-operation among all for the common 
good of the world. 


British Women’s Messages 

Dr. Maude Boy den and Mrs. Corbet Ashby ^ who had come specially on invita- 
tion to attend the All-India Women’s Conference, brought special messages of 
British women to Indian women. 

Mrs. Ashby had a message signed by 26 representative associations, which says 
that British women send greetings to their Indian sisters of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. They desire to express their sympatby and admiration for the 
work Indian women are doing for the social and economic reform and to give the 
asmraDce that tbev will support them in their gallant fight for a greater measure of 
Buflrage and eligibility. The signatories included Dorothy Halifax, wife of Lord 
Halifax, ex- Viceroy of India. The associations comprised the Association of Head- 
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mistregses, the British Commonwealth I.ea^ae, the Friend of 

Guild House Fcjllowship and the National Council of Women of Great Britain ana 

the Womei ’fl Co operaMve Guild. . . 

M'88 Hoyden haJ two special raessafros, one from the women of Merthyr, wwse 
husbands were unemployed mil ere, which said : “The women of the Merthyr Wome 
Fellowship to the Women i>I India : 

“We of the M-rthvr, (South Wales), Great British Women’s fellowship ;.‘a^ 
opportunity of Miss lioyrlen’s viss. to india to send with her to 
India our sincerest greetings. The economic developments daily bring 
Of tho world info closer contact with each other and it is our prayer 
peoples of the world may r.alise thii, w are all one family, „„ fittinir 

and responsibilities and at this seaBjii of the vear, wo can think of in vnnr 

good wish to the Women Oa indi j than loving grcrtings of peace ^ 

rising up and in your lying down, in your walking and in your i 

going out and in your ooming, in your .auour anu your leisure, ^ whinh 
and in your tears, until the pec 3W of the earth come to the great day to which 
there is no sunset ami no dawn.'^ «Tnmpn nn 

The anothci message was fr.yra the Guild ido.iae complementing I invoking 

ail they have alicadv achieved in the 3ervi n of their country and sex a ti g 

God’s blessings on the deliberations of the Women’s conference. 


British Visitor’s Interviewed 


Mrs. Corbet Ashby 


Interviewed by the Associated Press, Dr. Maude Hoyden 'and 
evinced great interest in the progress made by Indian women. 

Vlvs. Ashby said that the task of organising Indian 
difficult than in England, where they had a smaller country . t° j, 

geneous. Bhe stressed the need for forming associations m every village of Indi . 
Ideas must penetrate from towns to villages. . . , onnoinl sin-ni- 

“Mr. Gandhi’s new suggestion for the industrial 
fieauce for the women of the world, said Mrs. . j social reform 

women have already made such tremendous advance *" 

that we expect them to become a big political factor. Wo feel that Indian wome 
are working towards scIf-Govoriimcnt at a Urae when other 

doned democracy”. Mrs. Ashby emphasised the great interest and understand g 
that now existed among the women of England for problems facing the worn 

India and tho great admiration for the work *®y. t „ T^miP of Nations 
deferring to the European situation and the work of the League oi ® » 

Mrs Ashby said that Europe was more heavily armed now than ever before, ^ 
settlement ^in tho Saar between Franco and Germany was of enormous importance 

rnd she thought no Government would ‘^y® XJ’jS 

nf rpvnlution amongst its own people, if it dm so. ine lioagues worit w 

.h„ in .pL'ol ,onl ai«.,.r.. .. .» .~..B .« Hi. 

rrahiriy oTnon-vw-”''. ■*"-.>? ?>“' “ .k 

,v..rvknm«r, ancictv works always by stages. In the individual, you get sudden 

SJiS: b« r,t ,4 -« the ..j 

individuals The British are taking enormous interest in *i-v,a 

he oStof liter^^^^^ considerably. I.d" ‘S® 

fundamenLls of the Judia Bill will be altered, but if consiruetive «'«®“d'ncnj8 w®re 
put forward definitely to improve some particular point, then there is a good 

■” Ms;™ ".SI ^srArin -.h. bsm »i»d m? .- 

,bl" i... .chl..«l ,t,nT“V“™blL'?K 

Su>“?, Cin"? ramJto. mnlorily .nd the n—y l.ls.™ »d nppoMud,, » 
work iut aUm the solution of so important and complex a problem. 

Dr. Hoyden paid a tribute to Mr ®®/;ip®®^ ‘® ignMa^neo “a^d fSr. 

S“thi ‘vSorrT humanity I believe bis* motbo/s will ultimately triumph in 

the world.” 
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Second Day — Karachi — 31st. December 1934 

The Fcrond day's sitting of the Conference sfnrtcd at 9 n. rn. to-day in the lecture 
hall of the locafl). J. Sind College, under the PrcBidentship of i/ra. Faridoonji 
Rustomji, 

After wishing the Conference success, the President asked the delegates to observe 
two minutes’ silence, which they all did standing. 

Report of Last Year • Work 

The annual report was pnsrnttd by 3/7.s. iS. C. JUhlhnji, ^tnetaiy, and adop- 
ted by the House. The following is the text : — 

“The great need felt by women to express lluir considertd views on social and 
educational problems, found its cxprcssioii in the organ i^nt ion of the All-India 
Women's Conference, Nine years ago, when it first met in Poona, few' of us could 
have realised the immense possibilities of such an annual gathering of women in 
rousing womens’ interests in problems that a/Ieet them and their children. The 
remarkable success with which the Annual Conferences are held, the growing enthu- 
siasm and earnestness of women in finding solution for matters that vitally affect 
them and their country, the successful attempts made by the Conference as a whole, 
and the Constitiienoics in particular, to give practical tffict to resolutions formally 
adopted at the Conferences and the necessary faith in the support of the Confer- 
ence in ail urgent tjurstions— -all these show not only the Conference has been doing 
but the potentialities of an organised bhdy of women seriously interested in problems 
that affect women and children. 

I3]HAR TIkUEF COLLrXTIONfi 

From the Constituencies of the Conference funds were raised for the relief of the 
stricken after the Bihar Earthquake, and the total collection exceeded thirty thous- 
and rupees, although individually the members had already contributed largely to 
other funds. The Patna Cnnstituency did splendid work in the nfllicted areas. 
From Bombay, sonic of the members who are doctors, were sent to help in Bihar. 
Funds were raised in Calcutta by door to dcor collection and flag day 
demonstration. 

RkPOIXTION on WOMEN’i^ FP.ANCinRE 

The following resolution passed by the Conference at its last Session in Calcutta 
was cabled to the Secretary of the .Toint Select Committee and the Secretary of 
State for India (through our Liaison Officer, Rajkurnari Amrit Kaur) • 

“The Conference reiterates it? demands regarding franchise and the state of 
women in the future Constitution of India as placed before the .Inint Select Com- 
mittee in London by our elected representatives, and fully endorBcs statements made 
by them before the same Committee’’. 

The desire for full and free oppoiiunitcs for the women for service in the new 
Constitution continues unabated. Inasmuch as the reconimendations of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report r gardmg our status and wonuirs franchise fall 
far short of our demands we must record our keen disappointment thereat and 
resolve to leave no stone unturned to obtain what we consider arc our just dernands. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, as far as it afleets the women in the 
new Constitution, will shortly be considered by the representatives of the Conference 
along with two other women’s organiHations. 

Liaison Officer's Work 

In view of the increasing interest shown by British Women’s Organisations, 
particularly, after our accredited representatives, Rajkurnari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. 
Hamid Ali, and Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi liiddi gave evidence before the Joint 
Helect Committee, it was decided to appoint Rajkumnri Amrit Kaur, as Liaison 
Officer from the Conference to establish contact with women’s organisations abroad, 
and to secure their support and interest in our aspirations. The presence in our 
midst as and sympathy shown by the representatives of the British Women’s Orga- 
nisations is eloquent proof of the success of her work. Mrs. Lankester was 
appointed by the British Women’s Orj^anisations as a corresponding Liaison Officer 
to keep in touch with Indian conditions. A bulletin is published by them with 
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news of the work done by the women Oi India for their emancipation, bo aa to 
create an act:ve intereot in E»ip;land. 

• TIT *®®^orandum w'b presented to the International Labour Conference in Geneva 
m May last throu# 2 ;h our Liaison Officer, recommendinp; 0) Maternity Benefits, (2) 
Kaising of minimum of employment of children, (3) Compulsory provision of 
Creches, ( 4 ) Maximum loaus for women, (5) Regulating the employment of children 
in non-in dustripi occupations and (0) Abolitioit of the aTobber system. 

The Committee appointed by tb i Confi^rence composed of Mrs. A Chatterji, Miss 
Wingate and Mrs. 8. 1^. Roy visited the Jharia and Asansolc mines with a view 
to eliciting facts and forming an opi.iion about the elimination of women labour in 
mines— as recommended b, the Ro:’a. Commission on Labour. Their Report will be 
put forward to the Conforenco this year. Weighing the respective merits and de- 
merits of this elimination after a first hand investigation, thev have come to the 
conclusion that underground women labour should be eliminated, but that simul- 
taneously work should be found for (be') on tht. surface ond at the same time a 
minimum watro and minraurn hours of work should be fixed for the miner. 

The new Factories Act, when it comes into force, although it will improve the 
condition of labour, has not fully embodi'^d the suggestion of the League of Nations 
with regard to the age for child lab mr, Mateinity Benefits, Creches, Welfare work, 
and schools. As regards this matter suggestions have been sent for amendments, 
and the Labour Sub-Committee is indebted to Mrs. TIamid Ali and Miss Copeland 
for their help. 

All India Women’s Day 

The All-Inaia day, celebrated on the ?4th. November, 1931, to ask for the appoint- 
ment of the Commission on Legal disabilities of Women, has been a great success. All 
over the country, in nearly every Constituency of our Conference meetings were held and 
Lawyers and other prominent men and women spoke supporting the demand. The 
response and the sympathy that they are receiving so far has been most encourag- 
ing. Large number of signatures supporting our demand have been collected from 
ail over. Although wc have been very successful so far, the creation of a far 
wider and intensive demand from the Constituencies for the appointment of the 
Commission will yet be necessary, and will form a part of our programme for the 
coming year. 

A distinctly new feature of our Conference work this year was the issuing of a 
Manifesto and questionnaire to candidates contesting elections for the Assembly, 
and offering to help those who conform to our ideas and ideals. The increased en- 
thusiasm evinced by women at the polling booths during the elections throughout 
the country is another testimony of the awakened interest of women. It is ,very 
unfortunate that no woman contested the elections for the Assembly this time. 

Work of Constituencies 

So far as the educational work is concerned the successful working of the Lady 
Irwin College for Homo Science is a tangible result of at least some of the cherished 
hopes of the Conference. In this connection, it is a great satisfaction that several 
constituencies have raised funds for the scholarships to send pupils for training there. 

In the work of the constituencies, the removal of illiteracy has engaged a consi- 
derable part o" their attentions. Mysore has successfully carried on a plan in towns 
and attempts are being made to reach every home in every village. New schools 
have been started. A Five-Year Plan has been submitted to our ('onfereuce, which, 
when carried out, will succeed in removing 50 per cent illiteracy in the Constituency. 

Bombay, Delhi, Gwalior, Madras, Hyderabad (Deccan), and Punjab Central Cons- 
tituencies have undertaken this work of Adult Education with groat success. In 
Bombay and some other places, apart from teaching reading and writing, lectures 
pertaining to Civics, Franchise and General talks and sanitation have been arranged. 
Besides Music Schools, Deaf and Dumb Schools and Blind Schools have been started 
in some Constituencies. Refresher Courses for Primary School Teachers have been 
arranged in Calcutta. Delhi has started a Co-educational Primary School, and 
Travancore an orphanage with the help of the Slate. 

Industrial classes and schools have been started by a largo number of the 
Constituencies. 

A Women’s Hostel has been started at Hyderabad (Dcccan) through the efforts 
of the Constituency. 
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Fnder the auspices of some of the Constituencies and with funds supplied by 
them, parks have been thrown open to women and lectures and p;amc8 arran^^cd in 
them. 

Suitable syllabus for Gills’ Schools have been sent to the Directors of Public 
Instruction by some ConstitiieDcies. 


Social Work 

On the social side, Rescue Homes have been started by a few Constituencies and 
the prevention of immoral traffic in women and children is the iniereats of 

many. Mysore, by propaganda and persistent tflorts. succeeded in getting a Bill 
passed. Calcutta had several meetings to create public opinion regarding amend- 
ments to the Act passed, to make them effective, riinjab is doing propaganda work 
for the passage of a Bill now before the Puniab Council on the prevention of immo- 
ral traffic. 

Attempts have been made by the Calcutta Constituency and some other Constitu- 
encies to deal with the problem of the abduction of women, by approaching local 
officers and Municipal Boards with offers of help in eradicating this evil. 

Rural uplift work is also engaging the attention of many of the Constituencies, 
The Conference would like to show its approval and appreciation of the scheme for 
training men and women propagandists for village work — which includes a pro- 
gramme of industries, education in Hygiene and medical matters, with practical ins- 
truction which has been succesefully earned out by Mrs. ilamid Ali at ISatara. 

Wc welcome the formation of the All-India Village Industries Association which, 
we feel, has opened up endless possibilities of constructive work for our members in 
the field of development of indigenous industries. This is a work which has always 
been in the forefront of our programme and we shall look forward to doing our 
share in a labour which will ensure some economic relit f to the increasingly poor 
villagers. 

It is reported by the Travancore CoDstitucncy that a Home for the destitute and 
infirm to tackle the beggar problem is proposed to be started. Similar work has 
been undertaken by Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The training of nurses and dais has always been a point of the Conference pro- 
gramme, and Maternity Hospitals have also been established in one or two Consti- 
tuencies recently. An Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary has been started under the aus- 
pices of the Jullundur Sub-Constituency (with municipal aid). 

An enquiry has been made during the year and it is proposed to approach the 
authorities to restrict the sale of opium. It is terrible to think of the infant morta- 
lity as well as the injurious effect it has on the health of so many of the children 
of the poor for satistics go to show that a large percentage of opium is consumed in 
nearly every province and is administered to children. We have to thank Mrs. 
Hamid Ali for the w^ork she has been doing in the matter and for urouhing the in- 
terest of the Conference in regard to this vital problem. 

Enforcement of Sarda Act 

So far as the Sarda Act is concenied, a special All- India Women’s Committee 
was formed at the last half-yearly meeting at Indore to popularise it and to do pro- 
paganda against child-raarnage and to devise ways and means to improve the Act. 
The way the Act is being flagrantly violated, maKcs it all the more necessary for us 
to lay special stress on the matter, aud during the year our efforts will be redoubled 
in this direction. 

Temperance work, slum work, relief of lepers, propaganda lor censorship of 
films and film-posters, and a variety of other work according to local needs 
and conditions are engaging the attention of our (’onstituencies. 

A list of indigenous industries of the various provinces has been prepared by the 
Sub-Committee of the Conference and sugrrestious sent (or promoting the sale of 
these articles. 

The Text-Book Sub-Coraraittee of the Conference has submitted a scheme of 
studies for practical subjects in Girls’ Hchools. They arc making the catalogue prep- 
ared by them last year an All-India type by inclusion of books in various 
languages. 

Out of 37 Constituencies with Sub-Constituencies, encouraging report have been 
received from as many as 30 Constituencies and Bub-Constituencies of the year’s 
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work. In every Constituency, it is found, p rrowing number of women are inter- 
ested in the cause of educational and social reform and anxious to help us. 

In education, ihe Conference has consistently stood for and endeavoured towards 
Compulsory Prima»-v EJuf-ation, co-education and the liquidation of mass Illiteracy. 
In social matters the attitude of the Conforenco has always been and will be one of 

r rogressive reconstruction, ft is not satisfied with half-hearted measures of reform, 
t stands for the amendment of Sarda^s Child Marriage Restraint Act so that child 
marriage will be aade impossible It stands Tor the removal of legal disabilities of 
women, for the enactment of juster laws, which give women a more generous status 
in life. P'urther it stands for the araeboratiori of condition of life in fields, factories, 
and mines of our country. That its achievement so far has fallen short of the ideal 
does not diminish our faith of devotion to our ideal8\ 

Reading of Papers 

Over half a dozen papers on diverse tof Vo were laad by delegates and adopted, 
by the Conference. They incluchd the report on the Social section read by Mrs, 
N, Roy, the report of the Liaison Officer read by Mrs. Rajkumari Amrit Kauri 
the report of the Fund Associahon of the Lady Irwin Ilome Science College o 
Delhi, read by its Principal, Mrs. Rarnah Se/i, the report of the Constitutional 
Sub-Committeii read by Miss Bakedurji^ the report of the Text Books Sub-Committee 
read by Mrs. S. N. Sou, the report of the Education Sub-Committee read by Miss 
Ijeilawati Naidu, and the report of the Sarda Act Sub-Committee by Mrs. 
Hamid Ali. 

Besides these a valuable report was read by Mrs. S. N. Roy of Calcutta which 
referred to the tindings of the Sub-Cornmiltco on the condition of labour and spe- 
cially the state of labour in the mines of India. This Sub-Committee consisted of 
Mrs. A Ghatierjee and Miss Wingate, besides Mrs. Roy and their report which was 
baaed on personal observations, was highly complimented by the Conference. 

RESOLUTIONS— Introduction of Co-education 

At its sitting this afternoon, the Conference declared itself emphatically against 
the introduction of co-education in secondary schools by defeating the official 
resolution passed by the Subjects Committee, urging universal co-education. The 
latter resolution stated that proper encouragement of co-education would help great- 
ly towards the solution of the various social and economic problems confronting 
the country and, therefore, strongly urged that (a) co-education bo introduced wher- 
ever possible, (b) a large proportion of women teachers be always appointed on staffs 
of co-educational institutions, particularly those of primary schools and (c) at least 
one of the supervisors employed by local self-governing bodies be women. 

This official resolution was moved in an able speech by Mrs. Janaki Gharry of 
Travaucore who, claiming to address the Conforenco as a plain woman, asserted that 
the only way of improving the present slow progress of Indian women was co-edu- 
cation, which would also convert the whole country into one family. 

The resolution was seconded by Miss G. J. Bahadurji of Bombay, who stated 
that recent discoveries in psychology bad proved that co-education helped in forming 
the child’s personality far better than segregated education and prevented the my- 
stery of aex constantly intruding itself on the consciousness of both boys and girls 
when they grew older. It would also check estrangement between husbands and 
wives noticed in several cases. . u i. x*. 

Miss. Arliek, supporting, felt that co-education would bring about the entire 
abolition of the Purdah and sex embarrassment and would contribute to the chisel- 
line and polishing of the ways of the “opposite sex.” “Manners maketh a man”, 
flow else could a man achieve this end, if he was not stimulated and inspired by 
the influence of the purity and integrity of the woman nearby ? It would bring 
about true partnership and equality between man and woman, which was the ideal 

The^e8o^ut?on was further supported by Mrs. Cousins and Miss Vindri ThadharU 
of Hyderabad (Sind), the former stating that co-educalion was most homely and 

*^^^Tlw*re8olution evoked a spirited protest in Urdu from Miss. Zafar Hussain of 
Delhi who frankly acknowledged that she warned the Conference against commit'* 
ting the fatal mistake of co-eduiation. 
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The resolution was further supported by Rajkumari Amrit Kaur of Jullunder 
but Miss Narsian of Karachi attacked it, strongly opposing co-education in secon- 
dary schools from the psychological point of view but favouring co-education in 
primary schools and colleges. 

Miss J,E, Copeland of Delhi submitted an amendment against co-education in secon- 
dary schools only. Speaking of her personal experience of co-education in her native 
country of Scotland, she was against its introduction in secondary schools. 

The amendment was supported by Mrs. Hamid AH of Bombay Presidency, and 
Mrs. Rukmani Amma of Mysore. 

The main resolution was now opposed by Mrs, Kalandarali Khan of Punjab 
(Central) and Mrs, Kothiwan of the Central Provinces (south). 

Dr. {Miss) Ferozdin of Lahore moved an amendment opposing co-education 
in both colleges and secondary schools but favoured it in primary schools, provided 
the latter schools were entirely staffed by women teachers. She was seconded by 
another Muslim, Mrs. Abdul Karim. The amendment was, however, defeated. 

The amendment of Miss Copeland, favouring co-education only in colleges and 
primary schools was carried by a huge majority, as against the original resolu- 
tion advocating universal co-education, which did not get more than 10 votes. 

Physical Fitness of Women 

Earlier, the Conference passed unanimously the following resolution, moved from 
the chair : — 

“In the opinion of this Conference, education is incomplete without due regard to 
the physical fitness for the women and children of India. It, therefore, requests the 
Government and all local bodies to provide adequate provision in schools and 
colleges for playgrounds and reiterates its demand for compulsory medical inspection 
under the supervision of qualified doctors, with adequate provision for necessary 
treatment. 

“As progress in education is mainly dependent on the efficacy of teachers, on 
whom the* number is, at present, insutffeient, this Conference urges the establish- 
ment of more training colleges for womeu.’’ 

Third Day— Karachi — the let January 1935 

Removal of legal Baeeier 

To-day's proceedings of the All-India Women’s Conference wore marked by 
spirited speeches demanding the removal of legal barriers under which women 
suffered, assertion of right of inheritance to family property and warm support for 
the Village Industries Association scheme launched by Mr. Gandhi. Kesoluiions on 
the subjects were unanimously passed, a largo number of Moslem ladies participat- 
ing in the discussion. 

J. P. C, Report Condem>ed 

The Conference next passed the following resolution 

‘‘Whereas the J. P. G. Report on the AVhite Paper ns a whole and in particular, 
where its recommendations concerning the status of women in the new Constitution 
falls far short of our demands, we do hereby state in unequivocal language our 
strong disapproval of and inability to accept the same,” 

In a statement giving reasons for dissatiwfaftion, the Conference deplored absence 
of declaration of rights in which removal of sex disabilities should be clearly stated. 

The Conference lodged a protest against the method of enfranchisement of women 

E reposed by the J. P. C„ namely, enfranchisement of wives and widows of property 
olders, as well as wives of men with military service qualifications and pensioned 
widows and mothers of military officials and soldiers. The Conference also pro- 
tested against invidious differentiations made between provinces, and with regard to 
literacy and property qualifications. The Conference, while reiterating their convic- 
tion on the principle that they were opposed to reservation of seats in legislatures 
for women or any particular interest, deplored the entire omission of women from 
Assemblies in several provinces and total exclusion of women in N. W. F. Province 
from citizenship rights, including franchise. 

The Conference further protested against the omission of a definite place in all 
second chambers as well as in the Council of Htate for women. The Conference 
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objects with all possible emphasis to indirect election. The Conference also refused 
to ^cept nonrir^tion of women for Ic^iBlataros. 

Ooncluuin^', tne Cinferenco observed: “While mentioning; the above details we 
wish to make it quite clear even if we had secured and if at the same time we felt 
r^ommendations as a whoie were not in^the interests of India, we would, as women 
and the natural # 2 ;uaidian 8 of future generations, feel it our bounden duty to deny 
all special privilf^ri-^ for ourselves for the sake of the common good. 

In the light of gem^rai criticisois of the Report, we know the recommendations 
are unacceptaMo to all snades of representative opinion in the country. We, there- 
fore, join in this universal protest and still hope that the new constitution may 
eventually bo created as w^'l meet v/iiu general approbation.' 

BTi:TH-CoNrEOL 

The Oontcreiice next passed a resolution by 50 votes to 20, declaring that the 
Conference was m^^re than ever convinced I:hat on account of the low standard of 
physic of women, high inf nt mortality and increasing poverty in the country, 
instructions in methods of birth control through recognised clinics were necessery. 

Moving the resolution on birth control Mrs. Sarojini Mehta said since they 
introduced this resolution last year several constituencies had tried to work out 
this problem and were on their way to take practical steps by trying to establish 
birth-control cinics. The most common argument levelled against birth-control was 
that it tended to spread Immortality. But there were good and bad uses of every- 
thing we had in society. Even things like money and education could be used and 
misused. 

*‘It was very unfair to society to prevent it from heving the use of beneficial 
things because a few individuals would misuse it”. Mrs. Mohta said, “Even if we 
accepted that birth-control would spread immorality I ask you, Ladies, is it not 
more immoral to bring into this world children to whom neither parents nor 
society can give food, clothing or shelter— bare necessities of life ? Is it not immo- 
ral to bring forth a race which has not the slightest chance of getting even elemen- 
tary education, of ever gaining ordinary civic rights ? Morever, is it not a social 
crime to compel women to undergo death-pangs of child-birth against her wishes ? 
Another argument is that birth-control is artificial and against nature and as such 
should not be advocated. I believe all civilisation — oven in its primary stage — is a 
revolt against nature. Is it not against nature to wear clothes or to eat cooked 
food or live in houses V 

The speaker continued : “The whole human life is a long struggle against the 
forces of nature. It is also argued that contraceptive methods were harmful to 
woman's health. But I can assure you they could never be more harmful than too 
frequent confinements. There are many people who accept the principle of birth- 
control but say that the right way is to advocate coutiiieuco and not contraceptives. 
They cite Mahatma Gandhi as example but if it was possible for every ordinary 
person to achieve what the Mahatma has achieved, India would become a Heaven 
On earth. And if you have read his autobiography you would have seen that even 
the Mahatma achieved his goal after a long struggle and after twenty-three years 
of married life. The Hindu religion has been preaching Bralimacharya since times 
immemorial and yet how many have put it into practice? It is also argued by 
opponents of birth-control that if unmarried woman and widows could practise 
abstinence for the whole of their life why could not married women observe it for 
a few years intermittently ? But a married women has to consider this question cf 
her husband also, with whom she has to spend her whole life. Psychologists will 
tell you that by putting artificial restraints on physical relations of husband and 
wife there is every likelihood of estrangement between them. 

‘‘One of the causes of appalling number of deaths among children under one 
year it that mother's constitution becomes too weak with frequent child-births and 
she is not in a position to give birth to healthy children. By opposing birth- 
control we will be guilty of allowing so many lives to be lost— lives both of mothers 
and of children.” Concluding Mrs. Metha said : “1 also have to sound a note of warning 
to the opponents. I know by experience women who are tired of too frequent child- 
births take resort to quacks with the result they do greater harm to theraBelves 
and to society. If birth-control clinics are not established this sort of thing will 
increase. Do not for a moment imagine you will be able to make people practice 
celibacy by opposing birth-control. You wiil only thrust them in the hands of 
quacks."’ (Louct cheers). 

46 
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The Pr«ss, which was already screened behind purdah for the last two days was 
told off (his afternoon, when the Conference took up for consideration birth control. 

Polygamy Condemned 

Among other resolutions adopted by the Conference, was one strongly disapprov- 
ing polvgamy and appealing to women not to marry a man, who has a wife 
living. While expressing themselves in favour of the resolution, Moslem ladies 
wished to make it clear that polygamy was permitted by Islam in cases of strictest 
necessity, for example, in case of there being no issue through the first marriage* 

Other Eesolutions 

As many as fourteen resolutions were adopted, including one favouring Hindus- 
tani as the common language, in moving which resolution I^ani Eajwade said that no 
other country had adopted a foreign language as the medium of expressiou except 
India. 

Mrs. Aaaf Alt, seconding, said that the lead given by the Conference, would be 
followed by other organisations lu the country. 

A resolution urging compulsory mass education throughout India was moved 
by Miss Nanjamma of Mysore \Nho instanced the case of Kussia which liquidated 
illiteracy through a five-year plan. 

The Rani of Sherkote, seconding, appealed to Indian Princes to make education 
compulsory in their States. 

The Conference passed a resolution, which ran “Kealising how gravely pro- 
gress of education in the country is hampered by lack of co-operation between 
parents and teachers, the Conference appeals to all parents and guardians and 
teachers to help in this direction and urge the Conference constituencies to give 
them support and co-operation.” 

Speaking on the resolution for the removal of diBabilities of women, Sri Kamala- 
devi made a, forceful speech and said that (be laws of every country nfiected the 
constitution of society. No laws were created by a sheer accidtnt. Progress did 
not depend upon the period when the laws were drafted. tSome of the very 
old laws could be extremely liberal, while some latest enactments could lie 
reactionary. She emphasised that they should have a clear idea of what 
changes were needed in the constitution of society. She instanced the 
case of Turkey, where radical transformation had taken place in society, 
because Mustafa Kemal struck at the very root of soeial inequality by entirely 
changing the old order of things. Mere changes in the statute book would not do 
but social outlook must also change in order to make the enactments effective. 
Before the new Fascist tState came in (leimany, its women were enjoying certain 
privileges won by hard struggle, but that was all lost when radicarchange was 
brought in. The speaker appealtd lo public-spirited bodies and organisations for 
the formation of social centres and also for voluntary workers to come forward. 

Mrs, Zaffar Hussain seconded. 

Mrs, Jairamdas Doulatram said that it was a fair scheme in which women 
especially should co-operatc. They should not talk of cities but go to villages 
which formed ninety per cent of India. Ours was a starving country. The average 
income of an American was fifty times that of the average Indian, and of an 
Englishman twenty-five times. What the average Indian earned in a year was 
spent at one night's attendance at a cinema in London. Concluding the speaker 
said that they should fight the demon of illiteracy and forces which were unsym- 
pathetic. She lamented that women of cities were not acquainted with the great 
distress prevailing in the countryside. 

Sri kamaladevi said that if they wanted to take the question of cottage 
industries ;n India, it was impossible to isolate any one particular item in the 
economic life from the rest of rural economic life. If they wanted villages to 
benefit they would take the entire question of rural upliftmeot. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Moving the resolution on Parental Co-operation in education, Mrs, Patkai^ a 
Moslem lady, said women were taking precious little care of the education of 
children and were leaving matters entirely in the hands of teachers who beat them 
and maltreated them. Mrs, Cousins said that women whofdid home work had the 
right to demand economic privileges and instanced the case of Japan and America 
where there was complete co-operation between teachers and parents the lack of 
which characterised the education in India. 
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Debating Societies 

The Conference next passed a resolation urging; the necessity of formation of 
debating societies to sene as training ground for stimulating discussion of matters 
of public interest and efficient expression of thought and speech. 

Eajkumari Aivrit Kaur, mover of this resolution, said that women have no 
opportunity of public speaking and therefore it was necessary not only for debating 
societies for worne . alone, but m»xed debating societies also. 

Mrs. Corbett Ashby, supporting tht resolution, said that from the smallest group to 
the biggest gathering women must enbivate the habit of speaking. This practice was 
essential if they wanted to carry out their rights and resoonsibilities. She also 
stressed the need for di8cipi\ie and ieai.iing proper procedure which was the same 
whether at a tiny meetuig or at a big gatherjng. Some of them might be chosen 
to represent India in ihe L*^agu6 of Nations and if they were a quainted with the 
procedure it would be helpful. 

By way of adv'ce, Mrs, Ashby said that, it any speaker wantea'to speak for an hour, 
she must prepare for five minul .s but if she wanted to speak for five minutes, she 
must prepuie for an hour. She also advised women to take pains for collecting in- 
formation, conducting research and LOt fight ^hy of blue books and Government 
publications. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Conference adopted a resolution on the passing away of the Dowager 
Maharani of Mysore. 


Village Industries Association 

Rajkumri Amrit Kaur, moving the resolution on Village Indnstrics Association, 
made an eloquent speech saying that in that resolution they had the crystallisation 
of all the resolutions which they had been urging for the last nine years. They 
should place village reconstruction work in the fore-front of their programme. She 
knew some of the constituencies had tried to do work in the villages but the 
attempt had been spasmodic and they were not able to give concentrated thought 
to the problem in villages. Now in the greater interests of India, the Village 
Industries Association had been formed and it was a non-political organisation 
formed entirely for the economic hygiene and moral uplift of the villages. It was 
a great opportunity for the Conference to identify itself with the work that would 
be in progress in India shortly. The main object of the Association was to make 
villages self-supporting. 

Mrs. Ferozzdin said it was not in human nature to give rights to women. They 
had to wrest every inch. They should raise the revolt and fight for themselves. 
“Islam says Paradise lies under the feet of women, but how can the women of 
the present create Heaven when they were suffering from too many disabilities V 

Mrs. Cousins emphasised that women must have some part in property, and a 
proper share of whatever money came into the possession of the family must be 
rendered to women. 

Mrs. Chatur Singh said that men merely called women “Rani’* and ‘'Light of 
their eyes” but conferred no rights in practice. The speaker added that man-made 
laws should bo shattered. 

Women and Congress 

A chide to Congress for not having backed up women candidates in the Assembly 
elections and even for bye-elections was administered by Mrs. Margaret Cousins 
at a largely attended public meeting at Karachi, JCr, Choitram, President. Smd Pro- 
oucial Congress Committee, presiding. Women were pressed and persuaded into jails. 
Congress must equally press them into Legislatures and thus show honour to 
women who made equal sai^rifices with men. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi said that freedom for India could only mean complete inde- 
pendence by transfer of power from classes to masses. This was not possible so 
long as leadership remained in the bands of the upper middle classes, for they hadt 
vested interests which were inextricably mixed up with British Imperialism. 

Mrs. Aruna Asnf Alt made an appeal for unity within the Congress ranks and 
stop all hair-splitting arguments. She opined ii was possible to achieve unity in 
Inaia not only through political pacts but by heahhy social and cultural contacts. 
She added if they could not conquer this obstacle in the way of their goal ^hey 
could not overcome the greater obstacles facing them, 
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Fourth Day— Karachi— “2nd. January 1935 

A vehement protest ap:ain8t the tyranny perpetrated on Baluchi ‘women through such 
customs as Bhajai (giving away the wife of a deceased person to his heirs), Khoon 
Veha (taking away by force sisters and daughters of a murderer by aggrieved party), 
Ta Badulla (interchange of children in marriage, even before they were borny’, 
were voiced to-day in the Conference. 

Mrs. Hannd Ali, moving the resolution*' on the subject, gave a graphic picture 
of the appalling social condition and demanded that all impediments in the way of 
social workers and education be removed, 

Mrs. Asaf Ali said that century-old customs required eradication. There was a 
great restraint on the freedom of speech even on Maiibivies, so that their grievances 
could not be^ ventilated openly. Not only should the resolution be passed, 
but demands should be made of Government to remove the restrictions barring 
social progress. 

Sri Kamaladcvi said that the resolution before them was a pious one and did 
not take into account real conditions in that province. No reforming movement 
had been possible there because the authorities did not show any enthusiasm but 
antagonism. Newspapers had been prohibited and entry of outside papers restricted. 
In a population of ten lakhs, there were only three high schools and 1(X) primary 
schools. The speaker emphasised the neccsBity of creating public opinion on the 
border districts. 


Women in Mine.=5 

A full-dress debate ensued on the resolution protesting against the horrible 
condition of women in mines and urging measures for eradicating their lot. The 
Conference, while urging the betterment of their lot such as greater facilities for 
recreation, resolved that a eompulsory system of insurance for women working in 
mines should be instituted to which men and women should contribute payment 
of premium. 

Miss. Copeland^ speaking in Urdu, dw'clt on the cheerleBS siirronndiFigs of those 
working in mines. Mon? joy and entcrtainnitiit, she said, should '.be brought into 
their lives by the introduction of magic lanterno, einemiis, etc. The speaker asked, 
“How many Indian women who went to London knew the condition of their sisters 
in mines V 

Miss Vinffate and Mrs. Cousuis also spoke, the latter urging some women to go 
and settle down in these areas. Mrs. Cousins observed : ‘Here is a kingdom for 
some woman to become a queen over.” 

Mrs. Roy, mover of the resolution, made an elaborate speech touching ail tho 
aspects of the problem. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Another resolution urging enforcement of the Sarda Act was moved from the 
chair, Mrs, Naidu temporarily occupying the chair at this stage. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali, explaining the implications, observed that the initiative should 
be taken by the Government to bring to book those who violated the Act. 

Ravi Rajwadr said those who escaped into French territories and Native States 
with a view to evading the provisions should also be punished. 

AuDufTiON OF Women 

Another interesting resolution pa«8ed by the Conference dealt with the abduction 
of women and children of which Miss Shepherd moved an amendment. The draft 
resolution, she said, was not complete and constructive. She emphasised the need 
for moral education. She traced the history of this cruel iniquity in India and 
referred to the League of Nations’ effort to v.ipe it out. Outlining the plans to get 
this scandal removed, she urged for regional conferences, 

Mrs. Sen observed that the problem was not only Indian but universal. In the 
West they were fighting against the crime tooth and nail and referred to the League’s 
efforts to eradicate the evil. The speaker continued : Abductions took place mainly 
for catering to the animal passion of the general public who want to pay for it. 
Forcibly abducted women when they come back w^ere ostracised by society and mal- 
treated. In the Punjab and Bengal abduction was on the increase but thanks to 
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physical culture imparted to girls, such as r)lryiDg lathi and fencing, they knew how 
to protect themB'^Ues. 

Miss Ferozuddm declared that the problem was particularly acute in Baluchistan 
and the Frontier. 

Miss Vora drew the attention of the Conference to the state of affairs in 
Kathiawar. 

The resolution was ultimately adopted. 

In another resolution, tLe Conference expressed its profound indignation and 
disappointment at the omission of the -ight of franchise of women candidates for 
election to the legislatures of Bengrl. Assam, N. W. F. Province, Delhi and 
Ajmere-Merwara. 

Iril^lMBT.L COXFERE.^CE 

Before adjourninn: for lunch, the Oonfcraice unanimously resolved to send Indian 
delegates to attend the All-Won en’s Suffrage Alliance Conference at Istambul in 
April 193j. Since lUc Ail-India Woraen’s Conferen^'e was not an affiliated body 
they could only go as fraternal delegates but tb’s impediment was overcome by the 
Conference resolving to get themselveb affi..ated. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali, Rani Rajwade, Mrs. Naidu, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji, Miss 
Kamaluddin, Mrs. S. N. Hoy and Sri Kamaladevi were suggested for the delegation, 
but the final choice was left to the Committee of the Conference. The Conference 
then concluded. 

Dr. Maude Royden, on behalf of Mrs. Corbett Ashby, thanked the Conference 
for enabling them to understand something of their desires and aspirations though 
the language problem hud been a handicap. They had learnt not only about women 
of India but something about India. 

Bani Rajwade thanked the distinguished visitors from England for gracing the 
ocrasijn with their presence. While deeply appreciating the love and sympathy of 
brothers and sisters across the Seas for India, she said that the econonaic condi- 
tions of India were such that Indians could not wait for such sympathies being 
translated into action and their impatience should not be mistaken for hostility. 

Winding up, the President, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji, made a passionate appeal 
for bwadeshi. 



The Eoropean Polity 

THE MADRAS EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 

Addressing a neeting of the European Association held in Madras on the 17tli. 
September 1934 Mr, A. Ju 77^65 emphasised the fact that-the European community 
was united on the question of the safeguards necessary in the event of the transfer 
of Law and Order to responsible Ministers. 

And 'endeavour, he said, had recently been made both in Madras and in 
Bombay to create the impression that the community was divided on this point. 
That was not the case. The Memorandum submitted by the European Association 
to the Joint Select Committee, the evidence given by the witnesses and the subse- 
quent communication sent on the 28rh August 1933 summarising the position, 
were clear and unmistakable. In the view of the Association the only satisfactory 
means of safeguarding the effectiveness of the Police to deal with terrorism and 
similar movements was the reservation of the Intelligence or Special Branches deal- 
ing with terrorist and other subversive movements to the Governor-General in his 
discretion. Europeans in Bengal felt specially strongly on this matter and they bad 
behind them the support of the European community throughout India. Their 
attitude to the recommendations of the Joint Committee in regard to the Police 
would depend upon the adequacy of the safeguards Iproposed. The European Asso- 
ciation did not claim the last word in wisdom upon the subject, It might be that 
the Joint Select Committee would recommend safeguards which were not quite the 
same as those proposed by the European Association. If, although aifferent, 
they were found on examination to be as effective as those recommended by the 
Europeans in India, they should be accepted. If, however, they were found to bo 
weaker than those recommended by the European witnesses, then the whole attitude 
of the community towards transfer of Law and Order would have to be very 
carefully examined. Bafeguards were not designed for placid circumstances. They 
were intended to be designed to meet the stress of the most unfavourable and 
difficult circumstances, such, for example, as pertain in Bengal. This bad always 
been the view of the Europeans in those provinces where conditions were much 
more satisfactory than in Bengal and was utterly unjust to suggest that the com- 
munity did not support their brethren in Benal where conditions were bound to 
increase apprehension and strengthen the demand for watertight safeguards, 

Assembly’b Reoord or Work 

Turning to the Assembly which had closed tits session, Mr. James spoke of its 
varied and constructive work. The passage of the Iron and Steel Bill had provided 
an opportunity of demonstrating the value of co-operation between Indian and 
European parties in the interests of India. European Group in the Assembly had 
taken a prominent part in the discussion of that Bill, a part which had won the 
commendation of the other Indian parties. They had forced Government to relin- 
quish their plan of abandoning the revenue duties on structurals. They had 
extracted from Government a clear and irrevocable statement as to the temporary 
nature of the excise duty on steel ingots. They had safeguarded the position of the 
smaller branches of the industry ; and they bad generally Btrcngthened the measure 
of protection for another period of seven years to the iron and steel industry in this 
country. 

Home comment had been aroused by Sir Leslie Hudson’s statement during the 
debate that Imperial preference as generally understood was dead. This statement 
was made when showing the difference between a system of differential duties and a 
system of Imperial preference. The former were imposed in the interest of India ; 
the latter was a scheme in the interests of the Empire. Imperial preference had given 
way to the Ottawa method which was the conclusion oi treaties between Empire 
countriee giving reciprocal tariff advantages on the basis of hard bargains. It was a 
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tribute to the common sense and statesmanship of Empire countries that the Ottawa 
Agreements, with aU their imperfection were concluded, India stood to gam more 
by staying outside. The Ottawa agreement did not lessen the need for IndU to 
obtain equally favourabl Agreements with other countries outside the Empire. They 
showed the way however to a reduction of tariff based upon the interdependence 
of the units of the Empire. If the same system were followed on an international 
scale world trade would very soon revive. 

Mr. James ref< »Ted to two important measures which were part of general Re- 
form programme “by means of whi^ h India would attain the ultimate status of a 
Dominion’\ By the Indian Navy Bill the Indian Marine was promoted to the 
status of a Navy and Indian officers were to hoi 1 naval commissions under an Act 
of the Indian Legislature. Tie Indian \rmy Bill not only gave the new Indian 
officer graduating from Dehra Duu a position equal to that of any British or 
Dominion Officer but it al»o induced the Army Council to amend the King’s regula- 
tions 80 that the Indian official might actually have power of command where 
circumstances allowed over British troop sei/ing with nis own. Mr, James asserted 
that there was not any other For er in the world which would sanction such an 
arrangement for the inhabitants of any of its dependencies. ^ It was strange that 
these two Bills should have bee.i opposed r-a purely constitutional and technical 
grounds. If the matter had been left to those with army experience it would have 
been settled in a very short time. Politicians and lawyers with little know- 
ledge of army affairs dominated the Assembly and in the case of the Indian Army 
Bill nearly threw it out. It was not surprising therefore that the Commander-in- 
Chief should show some irritation with those tactics. 


Rubber Control 

Mr. James referred to the tremendous progress of civil aviation foreshadowed in 
the proposals placed before the Standing Finance Committee involving an expenditure 
of 92 lakhs. He also referred to the passing of the Rubber Control Bill by the 
Assembly and said that the step which had been taken together with the modifica- 
tion wl’.ch he had secured in that Bill were unanimously endorsed at the Planters 
meeting in Coonoor. “The Madras Mail” continued to misunderstand the matter. 
The position was that the case for a revision of the quota would be placed before 
the International Committee by the non-official representative of the Government of 
India. That case would be supported by the Governments of Travancore, Cochin, 
the Rubber Licensing Committee and the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India He believed that the International Committee would not be unreasonable 
and that other producing countries particularly in the Empire might be willing to 
make adjustments in regard to a quota in favour of South India in order to streng- 
then the spirit of international co-operation which was so essential to the ewrying 
out of a rubber restriction scheme. He emphasised the fact that any break-down 
in the scheme either partial or whole would damage India’s interest most. 

In connection with the approaching elections, Mr. James observed that the 
Congress stood for a policy of repudiation of the White Paper with all its atten^daot 
circumstances. He referred to the elect on campaign of Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty and Mr, Ramaswamy Mudaliar. Sir R. K, Shanmukham Chetty was a 
Nationalist who had followed the course of constructive criticism. As the President 
of the Assembly he had been outstanding by reason of his independence of judg- 
ment and impartiality of ruling. Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar was also a Nationalist 
who believed in coustructivo co-operation when that was in the interest of India. 
These gentlemen were being opposed in their elections by the Congress which stood 
for non-co-operation in constitutional matters for breaking up the policy of 1009- 
British co-operation in recent years in economic affairs, and for a policy of economic 
and political isolation and racial domination which would be disastrous to Andia. 
If the Congress secured a clear majority in the Assembly the consequence upon ^ the 
prospects of Reforms and upon the political situation in England would be serious. 
A Congress majority would mean the rejection of the White Paper and therefore 01 
the Joint Select Committee Report, a gesture which would be seized upon with avi- 


dity by the diehard community in England. It would also “ean reversal ox the 
Ottawa method with attendant dislocation and uncertainty to India s trade, and a 
policy frankly antagonistic to the continuance of British interests m lr^’“ 
hoped that in Madras, at any rate, the issue would be made perfectly clear 


India, He 
BO tbal 


the eleetora would know their choice. 
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He prophesied a fair future for Madras under the Reforms and emphasised the 
paramount need for effective orp:aniBation and constant v!p;ilance on the part of the 
European community. They would have to depend entirely upon their own resour- 
ces, in the politics of the future and that was why such care was being taken to 
evolve a political organisation which would secure to them both the defence and the 
representation of their interests and a constructive force which would be open to co- 
operatioo with other constructive forces in the country. 


THE ST. ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

Eis Excellency Sir John Woodhead, Acting-Governor of Bengal in the course of 
his speech at the St. Andrew's Day Dinner held in Calcutta on the 30th. November 
1934, said 

I do not propose to enlarge this field to-night by taking about proposals for Consti- 
tutional Reform. The report of the Joint Select Committee, which was set up by both 
Houses of Parliament to consider, in consultation with representatives from India, 
the proposals of His Majesty’s Government for an Indian Constitution, was 
published just over a week ago. The recommendations of that Committee are now 
before Parliament and it would be improper for me at this stage, before they have 
been considered by Parliamant, to discu'^s them. Like you, Mr. Chairman, 1 also 
am a cautious man and though my reason is not the same as yours, I too have 
decided that to-night no kind of horse shall drag from me an expression of opinion 
on the proposals of the Report. They are the result at discussions and enquiries 
which have been going on for the last seven years ever since the kSiinon Commission 
came to India. The final discussions will take place in Parliament within the next 
few months. It is impossible to evolve a constitution which will meet with universal 
approval and so I will only express the hope that v^hen the financial discussion is 
over, all those who desire to see India progress steadily towards responsible Govern- 
ment will put their shoulders to the wheel and do their best to ensure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid down by Parlia- 
ment. In the meantime— and I say this with all solemnity— a heavy responsibility 
will lie on anyone, either in this country or in the United Kingdom, who advocates 
a sterile policy of rejection without suggesting auv constructive alternative. Such a 
policy, if effected, could only have the effect oi putting back the clock for many 
years. 

As regards our purely domestic problems I shall have time to deal briefly only 
with the two most important, namely terrorism asd the economic situation, and it 
IS a happy sign that in the last twelve months two committees, one entirely non- 
official and the other largely so, have been formed to co-operato and work with the 
Government towards the solution of both of them. 

^ Although since last November the Province has been saved, only as if by a 
miracle, from the dreadful tragedy of a murdered Governor, I am able to say 
without hesitation that to-day the position in regard to terrorism shows a marked 
improvement on what it was a year ago. The lack of success by the terrorists, the 
successes of the police in unearthing terrorist conspiracies and bringing terrorists 
to justice, the large mass of information now available in many districts, though 
as yet by no means in all, and the consideiahle finds of arms and explosives all 
jpoint their own moral. The steady aiiu continuous pressure exerted during the 
last four years is proving successful. But do not misunderstand me, that does not 
mean that the pressure can be relaxed. It must be maintained till the terrorist 
movement has been brought completely under control. 

Up till a short time ago Government was left to fight this evil practically single- 
handed, This was the first phase of the fight and I take this opportunity of paying 
an unstinted tribute to the devotion to duty displayed by all officers of the Crown, 
both European and Indian, during a period not only of great strain but also of 
gr^t danger. 1 should like also, on behaif of the Civil power, to pay a similar 
t^ribute to the military for the great assistance they have rendered. Their relations 
both with the Provincial Government and the public have been such as to add to 
the already high repute of the Army in India and it may be of reassuranco to those 
who consider that their continued presence is essential to know that they will not 
be withdrawn without the consent of the Government of Bengal. 

T iT historians will probably say that the attempt on the life of Sir 

iiohn Anderson was the turning-point in the sorry history of the shameful terrorist 
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mOToment. From the moment when the newa of the wicked and deter- 

mined attem[/t to kill Bir John became known, the tide of public opinion definitely 
began to fiow against the terrorist and will, I trust, never ebb. 

The great anti-Tertorist Conference in the Town Hall last September, attended 
by persons from all over theProvIucej was proof of a remarkable change in public 
opinion. It is no over-statemuit to say that a year or two ago such a meeting 
would have been unthinkable. But that meeting is not the only sign of a notable 
change in public opinion. In many of the districts where terrorism is active, non- 
official organisations are at work helping in the fight and sc we have at last embar- 
ked on the second phase in the strut.gle without reaching which success was 
imposible, namely, Government workinr: the aid of a vigorous public opinion. 

1 take this opportunity of publicly thanking those who had the courage and 
strength of mind to call and organ'se the anti- Terrorist Conference and all those, 
ncluuing many journalists, who are taking part in the aiiti-Terrorist campaign and 
to say that Government whole-heartedly vvelc'^mes theif co-operation and in future 
will co-operate the iuilest extent possible with them. 

The third and final phase of the campaign will be when every house in Bengal ifl 
closed to the terrorist, when every finger is pointed at him in scorn and every eye 
looks on him with loathing so that for 'ery hame he mends hia ways and turns 
his energies to constructive work for his country’s good instead of into channels 
which can only lead into destruction. 

To turn to the economic situation I will first deal with that aspect of it which 
has a bearing on terrorism— the problem of middle-class unemployment. Though 
opinions may ditfer as to the extent of the connection between unemployment 
among the educated cla.ises and terrorism, many people are convinced that the 
gloom which the fear of unemployment casts even the economic outlook of the 
Hindu middle-class is one of the causes which has rendered the general atmosphere 
so favourable to the spread of terrorist doctrines. 

It is always difficult to break away from tradition but there are signs of change, 
indicatio''3 that Bhadralog to run away from clerical employment. One indication of 
this change is the number of middle-class young men who have seized the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Government Demonstration Parties to receive a training in 
various handicrafts, such as the making of umbrellas, boots and shoes and soap, as 
well as weaving and brass and bell mttal work. 

To-night, in this room, there are many employers and I wish to appeal to them 
to see what they can do to assist the Bhadralog young men of Bengal to enter new 
trades and callings. 

As regards the general economic sphere the world is recovering slowly from a 
trade depression which has lasted for nearly 5 years. Kailway earnings are generally 
a good barometer of trade conditions and the increase iu railway receipts of nearly 
Rs. 3 crores up to the beginning of this month compared with figures for the 
corresponding period last year, which in their turn were 88 lakhs better than in 
1932 indicate that India is sharing in that recovery. In Bengal the price of rice 
has shown a welcome upward trend during the last few months. 

A year ago to-night Sir John Anderson announced the decision to set up a 
Board of Economic Enquiry in order to facilitate co-operation between Government 
and outside opinion in the solving of economic problems. Government have just 
received a report from the Board together with a draft Bill for debt conciliation 
which will be examined by Government as quickly as possible. 


Chairman ’s Addreis 


Proposing the toast of “The Viceroy and the land We live in , J. A. 
McKerrow, Chairman of the Bt, Andrews’ Day dinner congratulated the Governor 
Sir John Anderson, upon his escape “from the hands of cowardly assassins 
adding : “I have no feelings of pity for a gang of plotters, who, by gmle, destroy 
morals and then mortal bodies. Bo long as these gangs can find a safe 
in Bengal, it is difficult for plain citizens or men who believe in ordered govern- 
ment better than chaos to understand how local public opinion which tolerates 
them in its midst can be trusted to take charge of Government. 

“None of us will get all we want under the new legislation” added Mr Me 
Kerrow. “I would remind you why our Parliament was umted with the English 
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one. We were very far from getting: all we wanted— so were the English. Bat 
will any of you venture at this time in history to say that our union was a 
mistake Mr. McKerrow concluded with an appeal for belief in the union of the 

Empire and envisaged a time when there would be a Bcnior Council of the 
Empire, wherein representatives of all units would sit together and legislate for the 
Empire as a unity. 


The Calcutta European Association Dinner 

A large and distinguished assemblage listened to a most important speech made 
by His Excellency the Viceroy at a dinner given by the European Association in 
Calcutta on the 19th. December 1934. 

Giving expression to the considered views of the Council of the European 
Association on the J. P. C. Report, J/r. W, IE. A^ Pagr^ President, said ; ‘•Though 
we must in certain matters again insist on our represtmtaiion we accept and will 
support the Report as a whole. We recognise with admiration that it is a docu- 
ment which will have supreme historical importance in the history of India ; that 
it is a document worthy of the distinguished men who have signed it. And where 
we cannot accept its recommendations, wc rely for justification of our dissent not 
on mere self-interest but on the essentials of security and justici .’' 

Dealing with specific recornmeiulationH of the Report, Mr. Page referred to the 
safeguarding of the interests of British professional men and Baid he had nothing 
to say in approval of the recommendations. 

As regards Law^ and Order, Mr. Page said that it was the greatest satisfaction 
to them that their arguments had been ac*ep(ed and ibtjir representations had been 
effective. He stressed effective central control of the Intclligtmce and Special 
Branches of the i*olice as essentia!, ‘‘in my view", he said, ‘’the danger to the 
securiiy of the State in India in future amt in the near future lies more in Coiu- 
nciUriisra than in terrorism, more in subvt-rsive movements ex'cnding beyond the 
boundaries of any one province than in movements manift*stati')ns of which like 
those of terrorism, have hoherto apjnared iii the nmm in any jvrovince alone, I 
would, therefore, w.sh to see explicit, powers plai*cd in the hands of the Viceroy 
not only to control provim ial policy and action Imt also— though this is a matter 
touching control (»f police us a \vhol<*, eomrtil to co-ordinate physical co-operation 
throughout British India of provincial police forces.’’ 

Mi. I'age also dealt at length with recommendations ngardiiig High Courts, 
stressing the ncce-sity for eriMUing that, conns in India in future be freed from 
the administrative control of Provincial (Tovcrinnents, 

Viceroy! Speech 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy's speech : — 

It is hardly necessary to say that it is a very nial plf^usnro to my wife and 
myself to find ourselves enjoying once again the hospitulity of the members of the 
European A^soclatlon, an organisation whndi had btcri in existemai for many years 
and who«ie principal duly and purpose is to guard and secure the varied interests 
and aciiviiics of msny of my feliovv-countrymen who arc chiefly engaged in trade 
and business in all parts of India, i grat<fuily thank you for the warmth of your 
welcome to-night and particularly thank you, Sir, for the delightful and most 
generous terms in which yon have proposed the health of my wife and myself for 
acceptance of this distinguished company. 

Now under ordinary circumsianc«*s, oi. an occasion of this kind. I should not 
trouble you wiih any remark of a serious churncier, but the atmosphere is so 
charged with politics in these days and members of this Association are so keenly 
interested in the political situation that I venture to ask you to allow me to detain 
you for a few minutes in order that I may place before you my views on the 
report of the Joint (Jommittee on the Indian Gonstitutional Reforms, which has 
recently been published and which is the result of the earnest deliberations of a 
very distinguished body of my countrymen, with wide experience of public lifCi 
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many of them with practical knowled^^e o." administration in India, but before 
doin^ 80 let me oxnress n'y j^ratitude to you, Sir, for having; so very frankly put 
before us to-riJg;ht the gjoneral viewn of your Association on the report. I was very 
g;lad to hear your stat-eraent that, to use your own words, the scheme embodied in 
the Report is satisfactory, that the recommendations of the Report form a reason- 
able basis on which to frame Act which will give to India her new constitution, 
a constitution which ^>ill achieve a notable step towards the ultimate g:oal which is 
envisaj^ed in the Prcarabi< to the Act jOlC, llesponsihlc Government of British 
India as an intc'^ial part of the British Empire. Tnis, I assure you, is a most 
heartening: and cricourag:inir statemenL to the Government of India and to His 
Majesty’s Government at H'lne. Y<'u equally frank in telling: us that you 

were still very cnlic.ii of tlie Report on certain rnauers which you have referred to 
and that you proposed ai the piope** time to press vour views before Parliament, 
which of course you arc perfectly justified in doing:, I am sum you would ag:ree 
that this is not the time or place f*>r me .o folh; 7 you in i discussion on the 
points you have raised, for it nii^»-ht lead to, I am sure, a very friendly but at the 
same time r. Pom(‘\vhas lengthy exehrtng:<* of views which mig:ht have found rather 
tedious by tliis distinj^in^ricd ce»^iipany. No, Hi**, my remarks to-ni^ht will refer 
little to the details, for 1 wish to express m ’ ral views on the main proposals 
that the Report coiitaiiiH and Low I consider they will affect all classes and condi- 
tions of people who live and work in this country. 

“We arc approaching, I nope, the end of the prolonged discussions on the future 
government of India and although much w’oik still remains to be done. His Majesty a 
Government are determined to do all that is in the ir power to ensure that there 
will be no undue delay in passing into law the Bill which will short W be laid 
before the House of Commons, while I and my (Jovernment out here in India will 
push on with all the measures which are necessary preliminaries to the inaugura- 
tion of the new const ilulion. A Bill of this magnitude and importance must 
necessarily be subject to most careful and detailed coiiHideration by Parliament and 
it is a r alter of the greatest satisfaction that as the result of the recent debates in 
both Houses, a large majority of members accepted the advice of these British 
statesmen, who, after the closest consultation with representatives of public opinion 
in this country, have embodied their conclusious iu that historical document, the 
Koport of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 


Extreme Views 


As is inevitable in all political controversies, extreme views have been expressed. 
On the one hand we have in India those who, paying little attention to history, 
appear at times to be oblivious of the fact that it is, as a result of co-operation bet- 
ween Britain and India, that India has arisen to the position which she now enjoys. 
They have advocated a severance with the past and have adopted the policy of 
complete Independence. In pursuit of that policy they have at times followed the 
most uncoustitutional methods, but the methods of boycott, non-co-operatiou and 
civil disobedienco have now been given up, I trust finally, and 1 welcome the return 
to the Central Legislature of the representatives of the Congress Party, who have 
been successful at the recent election, for, closer association with the Governraeut 
and with its problems and difficulties will, I hope, make them realise that all of us, 
whatever our political views or whatever our position, are equally eager for the 
advancement of this great country to its promised goal. 


At the other extreme there are those who, while not advocating any repudiation of 
the ideal set out iu 1919 of the progressive realisation of Responsible Government 
in British India as an integral part of the Empire, are apprehensive that progress is 
too rapid and that the advancement which is now proposed will not result in the 
good government of the country uor conduce to the strength and prosperity of the 
Empire. Those who hold these views seem to have their eyes too much focussed 
on the past and to overlook the developments of the last quarter of a ceutury and 
the growth during that period of a great spirit of nationalism in India. ^ 

Between these two extreme views it is my confident belief that a large majority 
of public opinion, both in this country and in my own, while for different reasons 
they may not agree with these proposals in their eutireU. are ready to 
them in the belief that they are a fair, just and weiLbalanced eflort to deal with the 
manifold difficulties and intricate questions that constitutional reforms m India 
necessarily involve. 
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Federation 

Many of you have no doubt studied the Report with care or at least the 
admirable iutroduclion to the detailed proposals which sums up the problem and 
gives concisely the reasons underlying the recommendations. You will have seen 
that the Committee have steered the middle course. They have recognised the 
danger both of rashness and overcaution and in the constitution which they have 
recommended have propounded a scheme of evolutionary constitutional develop- 
ment, a scheme designed both to work successfully in India as it is to-day and 
to contain in itself the seeds of further growth. With this object in view they 
have stressed the need for flexibility so that opportunity may bo afforded for a 
natural process of evolution with a minimum of alteration of the constitutional 
frame work. It willi I think, be agreed that the constitutional framework is 
sound. From these proposals will be framed a measure which, for the first time, 
contains complete Autonomy in the Provinces, and a very large extension of the 
franchise, both male and female, to what we have hitherto, and in the Centre, too, 
the administration under the Governor-General will become largely autonomous 
which, to my mind, is one of the most important proposals of them all, for, 
speaking with some experience, I have long been convinced that the present system 
of having a non-offieial majority with an irremovable executive is a temptation to 
that majority to be apt to be irresponsible in their actions in the Legislative 
Assembly and is the worst possible training iii Parliamentary life. Yes, and they 
contain for the first time the great purpose of producing an All- India Federation, 
the possibility of which was brought about by the fine gesture made by the 
representatives of the Princes at the first Round Table Conference, an ideal which 
many of us have had for some years in our minds and which wc now trust may 
come to fruition. 

And here, Sir, I should like to say a very few words with regard to the Princes, 
more particularly so, because efforts have been made on more than one occasion 
recently to misrepresent my attitude and to accuse me and my political officers of 
endeavouring to coerce, bribe and intimidate the Princes into joining the Federa- 
tion. I deny that flatly and absolutely and furthermore J am certain that every 
Prince in India will endorse what I say. My attitude has bt t n and will continue 
to be that I have advised those Prineta who have sought my advice to enter into 
the great federal scheme provided that their legitimate .aspirations are met by the 
provisions of the Bill, for, I honestly and sincerely hrlievi*, that their entry will be 
not only to their own advantage, but for the benefit of India as a whole. Advice 
however, is not coercion or intimidation and whereas no pressure has been brought 
in the past, so will no pressure be brought in the future eiihcr by myself or by 
the officers of my Political Department to coerce or intimidate the Princes with 
regard to the important deciMoii whu-h they must shortly take but 1 trust and 
hope that when the bill is laid on the table of the House of Commons they will 
find that their position will be adcrjiia’ely safeguarded and tliat they will therefore 
stand by the promises and a'-sunoicts given by their representauves at the first 
Round Table Conference to be a willing partner in an All- India Federation. 

Law and Ohdek 

“There is one point of detail however to which f feel T must refer to-night. 
You, members of the European Association in Bengal have naturally been specially 
interested in the problem of law and Older and in the provisions that have been 
made for dealing with the menace of terrorism, which unfortunately still overhangs 
this Presidency. 1 trust you are satKfied with the proposals put forward by the 
Committee. After a full consideration of the problem in all its aspects and of the 
opinion and suggestions which your reprcBcntativi s and others have put forward, 
they have introduced further safeguards and their report has been criticised on 
this ground, but I sincerely hope that necessity for using these safeguards will not 
arise. There are already most reassuring signs that public opinion iu Bengal is 
setting against the terrorist movement and 1 trust that the first Ministers in this 
Prcbidency will shoulder the responsibility which is put upon them aud, with 
the full support of the services of the Crown, will deal with this problem as 
efficiently as it has been dealt with by the present (government of Bengal, but 
should my optimism be misplaced, should conditions be such as to render the use of 
these safeguards inevitable, you may rest assured that they will be brought into 
effect and that nothing will be done which will cause conditions in Bengal to 
deteriorate. 
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The provision of safeguards has more criticism than any other 

part of the constiiUtional proposals and even though the Ooraraittee have given 
what, to my miii J, are most convincing arguments in support of these proposals, 
they are often mis»’eprtsei'ted and many critics tend to overlook that important 
passage in the Report in which the Committee point out that these safeguards are 
not only not inconsistent whh some form of Responsible Government, but, in the 
present circumstances of India, it is no paradox to say that they are the necessary 
complement to a^y form of it, ’’nthout which It could have little or no hope of 
success, but this docs not mean that they will be in constant use. As the Governor- 
General of Ca.iada, many powers were entrusted lO me which I never had occasion 
to use. If all goes well — and I am OT^timistic enough fo hope that it will— there 
will be few occasions for Uhing them jn this country but still they are there in re- 
serve and if the need to bring them into effect should unfortunately arise they will 
be ready to hand and will be used not merely to prevent any crisis resulting in 
chaos or anarchy but to prevent, any deterioration of the administrative machine 
which would facilitate such a crisis. 


“An Immense \dva^ce*’ 


I have lived and worked for many yenrs in India and can remember well the 
circumstances surrounding ihc discussions on the Montagii'C'htlmsford Reforms 
scheme which took place nearly 17 years ago and can honestly say that, to my 
mind, the proposals con'aincd in the Report are an immfnso advance towards Res- 
ponsible Government on the provisions con‘ained in that measure. 1 don’t think 
that anyone will doubt my sincerity of purpose. During all the years I have lived 
in this country my constant effort has always been to move India forward until ^ she 
achieve her great desire to arrive at a complete position of equal partnership within 
the Empire with the other Dominions under the Crown, for, 1 have always held 
that the nationals of any country are fully justified in claiming that they should 
have the control of the administration of their own honiduid as soon as they are 
ready to undertake the full responsibility, I would ask my Indian fiiends to re- 
member a fact that we all too often forget that there have been sudden revolution- 
ary changes in the administration in recent years in various countries, both in the 
East and the West, which have brought about conditions which cause grave anxiety 
and consequent economic depression among all countries in the world and that 
there is now more stability in the countiics of the Rntish Empire than can generally 
be found elsewhere and with the recollection of these facts, I would ask them again 
if it is not wiser to move steadily with our ultimate goal always in view rather 
than risk any disaster in our desire to move forward too fast. There are sorne, 1 
know well, who are anxious to throw off at once all outside control and to 

arrive at a position of independence without any delay. With some knowled<^ of 
this country I am sure they arc entirely wrong and I am perfectly connaent 
that the great majority of all classes of our people would entirely endorse my 
opinion. 


IBritish Connection with India 

Let me further say what I have always felt very strongly that during the J<^ng 
years of close association we, British, have shared with Indians the great trust 
and rcsponsil'/il.ty for the care and well-being of the various and diverse 
elements in this land. We are not going to hand oyer that responsibility uiHil we 
can safely do so, until indeed, our Indian fellow citizens are ready to 
responsibility for the administration of their country and I ask : 
reasonable view and one that is in the best interests of every ^'»t-‘zen in this 
country ? Is it not true to say that when first our two races becarno a»»ociated 
over iOO years ago, India was in a condition of turmoil and ^ 

not claim that this close association has brought to India ^ 

aggression? Has it not largely saved India from ® J 

famine ? Have we not secured fair administration throughout the country 
development of transport by road, rail and air manv 

benefit to our people and which has opened up the possibility of 
great commercial and industrial concerns, which have come abou^ 

and employment in their train ? May I not claim 

in the past years largely owing to the brains and coun^^^ 

of my countrymen who have for long years given devoted service Jo benefit ^ 
duri^ the beet years of their lives and if this association has been of benefit to 
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India, has not a farther benefit been secured by the fact that she has become and 
is becorninp: an increasingly impoitant partner in the destinies of a great Empire 
which is the most stable part of the civilised world at the present times ? 

When a report deals with a problem of the greatest magnitude, with a problem 
which has been under discussion for years and on which ail shades of opinion have 
put forward their views, it must inevitably happen that there are many points of 
detail on which many of us do not see eye to eye with the Committee. There is 
still opportunity for those who object to some of the proposals to press for modi- 
fication on points of detail, but we must take the Report as a whole and the ques- 
tion which wo in India have to decide is what attitude should be adopted by those 
in this country who are anxious for its political advancement. 

Two Alternatives 

Two alternatives seem to me to present themselves. The first is to accept the 
Report as laying down broadly the right lines of advance, Provincial Autonomy, 
an All-India Federation, and a considerable measure of Responsibility at the Centre, 
The second alternative is a fiat and sterile rejection of the scheme, an attitude 
which connotes continuing for an indefinite ptnod under the existing constitution. 
We stand at the parting of the way. The process of legislation is about to com- 
mence. The question which India has to decide is which of these two courses is 
more likely to hold the cause of India’s irccdom in Parliament. To my mind there 
can be but one au»>yer and so 1 urge all those who are interested in reforms to 
work this Bill when it passes through Parliament. We may not get all we wish 
for. We niay not feel satisfied with all its contents but 1 am certain that if we 
work it with sincerity and purpose we shall find that it is a great advance, a big 
step forward towards complete responsibility for Indians in India. 



The Landholders’ Conferences 


THE AGRA ZAMINDARS’ CONFERENCE 

_ A eonforenco of the zemindars of the province of Agra was held at Allahabad 
in the Marris Hall of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Asaociation, on the 5th» 
August 1934, to form a pa.ly of Zcmi. dars, whose function will be to devise 
measures to safeguard the interests of the zem’ndar community in particular. 

The third conference of the zemindars of the Agra province held at Aligarh 
recently had decided to form such a party and tc draw up a scheme of the pro- 
posed party and had appointed a sub-committee, which drew up the aims and 
objects of the party and draUed a tentative consUtution. The conference held 
to-day was convened to confirm the decisions of thu sub-committee. 

About 250 Zemindars were invit.d of whom over 150 were present. The invita- 
tions were not confined to ♦be raerabers of the Agra Province Zemindars’ Associa- 
tion but many who were not members of the association were also invited. 

Nawab of Chhaiari^t Inaugural Speech 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahinad Said Khan of Chhatari (who was the president 
of the third conference of the Agra Province Zemindars held recently at Aligarh 
and the chairman of the sub-committee of that conference appointed to draw up 
a scheme of the proposed party) inaugurated the conference. In the course of 
his inaugural speech the Nawab said that it was not 'intended to confine 
the membership of the party to the Zemindars only. As far as the question of 
improving the condition of the people of India was concerned the party’s aim 
would be neither to lag behind nor go ahead of any other party. But the reason 
why a separate party was being formed was that the parliamentary system of 
government was impossible unless there were various parties in the country. 
In England, for instance, there were the Labour, Liberal and other parties and at 
the same time it could not be said of any of them that they had not the interest 
of legitimate possessions. 

He, however, made it clear that one of the basic principles of the new party 
would be respect for the right of private propietorship. The party would try to 
devise means to solve the economic difficulties without depriving persons of their 
legitimate possessions. 

8o far as the question of the communal problem and of finding ways to im- 
prove the condition of the masses was concerned, their party would be as keen to 
solve them as any other party. Except the Congress, which had in its folds mem- 
bers of all the communities, the proposed new party, the Nawab declared, would 
bo the only other party, which would include members of the communities. It 
would not be a communal party and it would be the sincere endeavour of the 
party to solve the most ticklish communal question. 

In conclusion, the Nawab of Chhatari warned the conference that they should 
not work the party in such a manner as to give an impression to the public at 
large that its activities retarded or hindered the progress of the country. 

Nawab Sir Muhanunad Muzarnmilullah Khan, who was also the president of 
the Agra Province Zemindars' Association, was next voted to preside over the 
conference. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf (Minister) supporting the proposal that Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Muzarnmilullah Khan should preside said that if the zemindars 
wanted to lead a respectable life it was time now that they made an effort to or- 
ganize themselves. He urged they should unite and support at the coming elections 
only those candidates who agreed with their views and they should not say that 
because certain candidates set up by the Congress or any other party happened 
to be their close friends there they would vote for them and not for their party 
candidates. 
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Nawab of Bhikampur’a Presidential Address 

Nawah Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan of Bhtkampur then took the chair 
and in the course of a brief presidential speech appealed to the zemindars for unity. 
The present condition of the zemindars, he pointed out, was deplorable. If any 
zemindar was arrested for non-payment of revenue or was involved in a case, 
brother zemindars did not care in the least for him. 

The president also regretted to find that nobody had at present any sympathy 
with the zemindars, nor even the new'spapers, although zemindars belonged to a 
class, to whom mainly many public institutions owed their existence. He had, 
however, no complaint to make against anybody. The zamindars themselves were 
responsible for their present plight In the past they were held in high esteem but 
now they had no voice even in the Councils. The president asserted that they 
should in future send such persons to the legislatures who would bo zemindar 
first, anything else afterwards. 

Aims of National Agriculturist Party 

Major Ranjit Singh next read to the conference the aims and objects of the 
party to be called the ‘National Agriculturist party, which has been finally discussed 
and passed at Naiui Tal on June 17 last by the Aligarh conference suh-committee. 
The conference accorded its approval to the aims and objects, the president adding 
that these would form a sort of manifesto of the zemindar party and the zemindars 
would go to the Councils with those otijects. They are as follows • 

(a) To devise means for the peace, prosperity and good government of the' 
country ; (b) to adopt all constitutional means in order to obtain 8(‘lf-governmcnt 
in India ; (c) to create healthy public opinion ; (d) to protect and advance by all 
constitutional means the interest of the people generally and of the agricultural 
population particularly in these provinces ; (e) to help and advance the political, 
social, educational and economic uplift of the province : (f) to create better and 

friendly relations between the various classes and communities of the province ; 
(g) to encourage industries of the country generally and cottage and agricultural 
industries particularly : (b) to encourage the establishment of co-operative credit 
societies and land mortgage banks, and to take steps to reduce the heavy burden 
of taxation ; (i) to help and improve medical and public health facilities generally 
and in the rural areas particularly ; (j) to regulate exchange pol icy in the interest 
of the country ; (k) to reduce expenditure and effect substantial economy in every 
branch of the Uovernment administration. 

After the conference had accepted Ihc aims and objects laid down by the com- 
mittee, Pandit Raj Nath Kumrn, who had also been invited to the conference, 
sought permission to speak on the aims and obj' i is. The jircsid^uit informed him 
that the conference had already confirmed the aims and objects placed before it 
but Mr. Kunzru was allowed to speak. 

Mr. Kunzru began with the remark that they were forming a zemindars’ party 

tod&y, 

Nairab of Chhatari : It is not a zemindars* party but of those who subscribo to 
our views. 

Mr. Kunzru : A party specially of the zemindars and of those who agreed with 
this new political party. 

President: Do not say repeatedly ‘political*. It is an agriculturists’ party. 

Mr. Kunzru continuing said that the new political party, as the Nawab of Chhatari 
had indicated, would be to devise means for the betterment of economic conditions. 
It will also deal with some political matters as was evident from the list of aims 
and objects. In the past most of the zemindars did not take part in politics but 
submitted to what the Government desired. 

Ptesident : We will now take part in politics. 

Continuing the speaker said that whether the political principles of the new 
party were correct or not was a different matter but the formation of a party by 
the zemindars at the present juncture has caused an impression that it was a party 
of vested interests and was being formed to protect the zemindars’ interests and 
not for the benefit of the country. 

Preaidewf We are forming the party with both the objects, to protect our 
interests and also for the country's bencot. 

Mr. Kunxru said that if the object of the party was only to protect the zemin- 
dars’ interests without regard to the interests of the people io genera) , the forma- 
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tion of such a party would bring destrrcfon upon the zemindars. There were 
qtoer pmitical particH also and the zemindars could prove by working in conjunc- 
tion vfith them that they wanted to improve their conditions and also of the people 
in general. He rea^’sed that there was in existence a political party which aid 
not respecd: the right of pria^ate property. Mahatma Gandhi had issued a statement 
clearing the position of the ^"ongress in that respect. To the speaker Mahatma 
Gandhi s statement o*' the subject did not appear to be satisfactory but Mr. Kunzrii 
asserted, ho did no« cocs’der any iecessity of having a separate political party. The 
result of having a separate political party would be in the best interests of the 
zemindars. 

Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan^ (deputy president of t^e Legislative Council) 
replying to Mr. Kunzru erapnasized that the party which was being formed was 
not one of zemindars but of agriculturists who formed 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the province. Besides they had not closed the doors of the party member- 
ship to non-agriculturists for whoever pgreed with the objects of this party could 

i 'oin it. He realized that besides the Congress, there existed other political parties 
>ut the object in forming a new aiul separate political party was to have a party 
which should be altogether free from communal warfare as it was not advisaole 
to mix up communal matters with politics. S far as political ^matters were con- 
cerned there should be unity among all communities. It was true that such a 
party should have been formed in 1920 but if they failed to do so then, there was no 
reason why they should not wake up and form one now. He asserted that if 
the agrionituristH d d not go with democracy they would suffer an irreparable loss. 
Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan thought the new party would be the best political party 
as it would embrace in its folds all communities and sections, rich and poor. 

Khan Bahadur Ohaidur Rehman Khan thought that Mr. Kunzru^s objection to 
the formation of a new political party was belated. Mr. Kunzru was present at 
the Aligarh Conference. He said that there had been no party which supported the 
interests of the zemindars and for that reason some of the zemindars had been 
looking to the Govern raent for the protection of their rights. The position had 
undergone a change now and it was, therefore, necessary to have a separate party. 

Mr. Kunzru wanted to reply to the points raised in respect of nis speech but 
the president did not allow him to speak again. 

It having been decided to form a party and the aims and objects of it having 
been confirmed, question arose as to what steps should be taken to carry on the 
work of the new party. No definite scheme appeared to have been prepared before- 
hand for the consideration of the couferenco as Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf and 
some others suggested the formation of a provisional executive board while the 
president remarked that the board would not be provisional. As there appeared to 
be some misunderstanding on the subject, the conference re8olv»‘d, on the motion of 
the Raja of Tirwa to form a subjects committee of 19 members to draft proposals 
about the constitution of the party. The conference was adjourned at 1 p. m. for 
an hour to enable the subjects committee to frame proposals. 

Elections 

The Conference reassembled shortly after 2 p. m. and accepted the proposals 
of the subjects committece with regard to the constitution of the party with 
slight modifications and elected office-bearers of the central board. The following 
is the result of elections : — 

President, Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan ; vice presidents,^ Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Nawab of Chhatari, Kaja of Padranna, Rija of Tomkohi, 
Raja of Badhawar, Maharajkumar of Vizianagram, Nawab of Baghpet, Sir Jawala 
Prasad Srivastava, Raja of Pilibhit and R;»ja or Katera ; General Secretary, Capt. 
Raja Durga Narayan Singh of Tirwa ; joint secretaries, Rai Bahadur Rai Indra 
Narain and Khan Bahadur Ohaidur Rehman ; treasurer, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali 
Khan ; honorary assistant secretary, Lain Harsraj Swarup, Th^re will also be a 
paid assistant secretary, who will be appointed after the post is advertised. . 

The Conference wanted to have Nawabzada Liaqat Ah Khan as one of the joint 
seoretaries but despite repeated appeals the Nawabzada declined to accept the 
office as he felt that he would not be able to carry on the duties of a joms secre- 
tary to his satisfaction if there were two joint secretaries. The conference desired to 
have Major Ran jit Singh as an honorary assistant secretary but the Major expressed 
bit inability to accept the office. 

48 
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The above will bo the office-bearers of the central board of the party. The mem- 
bers of the central board will be the representatives of the associations to be formed 
in every district as branches of the National A^^riculturists’ party. Till the associa- 
tions are formed and representatives for the central body are selected by them the 
central board consist of those present at the conference and those who had been 
invited to the conference but were unable to attend iU The present central board 
will be dissolved when at least 25 districts have formed associations and sent re- 
presentatives. The districts have been given a year's lime for that work. 

There was a dispute at the subjects committee meeting on the question of the 
qualifications of persons entitled to join the party’s associations. Eventually it was 
agreed to throw open the membership of the district associations to those entitled 
to be enrolled as voters for the Legislative Council elections. The membership fee 
will be Re. 5 annually. But there will be no separate fee for the membership of 
the central body, which would carry on its work by direct subscriptions and con- 
tributions from the district associations. There was a proposal that the fee for a tenant 
desiring to become a member of the association should be only 8 annas annually 
but the proposal was not pressed. 

Tbe conference also formed an executive committee of 72 members, two persons 
having been selected from each district. 


THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS^ ASSOCIATION 

The following is the report of the proceedings of an ordinary general body meeting 
of the Madras Landholders’ Association held in Madras on tbe 2nd. December 1934 
with the Maharaja of Venkatagiri, President in the chair. 

“The Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms is now before us. You are aware that as members of the AHsociation we are 
not directly concerned with the larger political isHues raised by the Report, for 
Article 3 of the Association reads : “The Assoeialion shall avoid all ])o1uicr1 ques- 
tions except, such as immediately concern Zamindari interest.’’ But J cannot re- 
frain from expressing my opinion, with which J hope you all concur, that the 
Report contemplates a large measure of advance in tbe establishment of self-govern- 
ment in our land. 1 may at the same time express my earnest request to the Go- 
vernraeut both in England and India that they should do all that lies in their 
power to make the Reforms that would emerge from the Parliament such as would 
satisfy the Ugitimate and reasonable aspirations of the country and such as would 
secure to India a status ecjual to that of the other membera of the British Empire 
within a reasonable period. 

As for these recommendations contained in the Report which immediately con- 
cern the landholders of this Province, I should give fdace of prominence to the re- 
commendation relating to our special representation. In paragraph 121 of the Re- 
port, whilst recommending the rcttnlion of the representation at tbe present level 
the Committee dt) not accede to our request for an increased representation in the 
future councils which would be more than double the size of the present councils. 
The difficulties attendant upon the re-opening ot the Communal Award could be no 
ground for depriving us in perpetuity of our claim if it is just and reasonablo on 
other grounds. The Committee assigns no reasons why they regard G seals for the 
landholders out of a total of 215 as adequate representation. It is inadequate when 
looked at form the point of view of the stake we have in the country, our contribu- 
tions to the revenue of the State and our value as a steadying clement in the cons- 
titutiOD. It 18 also inadequate when considered in comparison with special represen- 
tation afforded to other interests from the point of view of their relative importance. 
It is, therefore, necessary for us to urge once again that our representation should 
be maintained in the same proportion to the number of elected scets as it is 
at present. 

The next recommendation of importance is the recommendation regarding the 
Permanent Settlement. In para 372 of the Report the Committee recommends 
“the Governor should be instructed to reserve for the signification of His Majesty's 
pleasure any Bill passed by tbe legislature which would alter the character of the 
Permanent Bettlement.” It is for the first time that we find recognition at the 
hands of the authorities of our constantly-urged claim for recognising the sanctity of 
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the Parmanen*' Gattleraent. We aret therefore, deeply grateful to the Committee. It 
notice that fhe Gommitteo recogoines that any violation of the Perma- 
nent bettlement r^^guiations will have a revolutionary effect economically. But the re- 
commendation fulls far chort of our claim. The Keport does not accept the contention 
that the lermanent Bcttlc'^ient regulations cannot be altered by the Indian legisla- 
ture so as to affect Eolemn engagements entered into under the regulations by the 
ixovernraent of he day with the landholders, engagements which we contend were 
bindmg on the East Inrha Company and hence binding on the Secretary of State. 
The Report s.*y8 ; “We do not dispute the fact that the declaration as to the permanence 
of the Bottlemint could not Lave been departed from by the British Government so long 
^^.Ihat Governracnl was j effective co..trol of land revenue. But we could not regard 
this fact as involving the conclusion that it must be placed beyond the legal compe- 
tence of an Indian ministry to alter tha enactments which enactments 

despite the promises of pcrmanci>ce which they contain are legally subject (like any 

Other Indian cnai'*;ment) to repeal as alte..ation.’^ 

The view of the Report tl. it the British Government could not alter the Per- 
manent Settlement hut that the local legislature which derive their power from the 
British Government could ulter it, can.iot be accepted as legally correct. 

It should be outside the competenoO o. the local legislature to, in any way, alter, 

vary or modify tho permanent settlement regulations. Besides our specific point is 
that the balance of tho income in the hands of the landholder after paying the 
peishcush as per the permanent settlement engagements must under no pretext 
be get at by the State through any schemo of taxation. 

That our fears are not merely imaginary is borne out as you are aware by a 
recent Privy Council decision and by tho recent attempt which the Madras Gov- 
ernment made to make the income of landholders from forests situated in estates 
liable to income tax. Therefore we should urge the giving of a constitutional guar- 
antee embodying the inviolability of the Permanent Settlement and a guarantee that 
under no circumstances would the income from permanently settled or temporary 
Heiiled estates be subjected to taxation by future legislation. Apart form urging our 
It^gal case, we have already submitted to the Committee very cogent reasons as to 
how such a procedure would be unjust and inequitable. 

The next point to which 1 wish to draw your attention is the qualification for 
the landholders* special seats. The Franchise Committee in its recommenlations 
leaves without fixing definitely the qualification for the land-holders’ seat, merely 
mentioning that the details should be fixed at the time of the delimitation of the 
constituencicK, There is a necessity now to clearly lay down firstly that the land- 
holders’ constituency should contain as electors only those that are affected by the 
Permanent 8ettlement and the Estates Laud Act. Secondly, that the qualification 
should be maintained at tho same level as it is now so that there may be real 
representation of the class. 

You are aware that we had been agitating for the establishment of a Second 
Chamber in our Province. In para 117, the Committee recommend a Second Cham- 
ber for Madras, among other 5 major provinces in India. We should, therefore, 
welcome the recommendation. I have no doubt that a Second Chamber would 
facilitate and ensure the smooth working of Provincial Autonomy to be set up 
under the future constitution. Also it would be a source for setting up healthy 
conventions ; for acting as it would as a check on hasty and ill-considered legisla- 
tion, ^ the Second Chamber would reduce to a minimum the necessity for the 
exercise of special powers vested in H. E. the Governor. One point about the 
Second Chamber, I wish to stress, namely, the necessity for a high franchise based 
upon a high property qualification, I am glad to notice the recommendation 
contemplates such a franchise. We had not pleaded for special representation in 
the Second Chamber in the Provinces, but I observe in para 122 the Committee 
recommend ‘‘it is proposed to include a certain number of seats to be filled by 
nomination by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly available for the 
purpose of redressing any possible inequality or to secure some representation, to 
women in the Upper Houses.” We can justly claim that the Governor should be 
instructed to include the landholders among those to be nominated by him at his 
discretion. 

In conclusion 1 suggest we appoint a Committee to prepare and submit a 
memorandum, after going in detail into the various questions afiectiog the landhol- 
ders’ interests raised by the Report, 
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It is to be earnestly hoped that the authorities would give their careful and 
sympathetic consideration to our just and legitimate demands. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were then unanimously passed : — 

**Thia meeting resohes that a committee consisting of the members named below 
be constituted to prepare and submit a memorandum to the authorities concerned 
on the subjects of the Special Representation of landholders, the Preinanent Settle- 
ment and ths Second Chambers in the Provinces on the lines indicated in the Presi- 
dent's speech. Lt-Col. the Maharaja ot Khallikote and Atacad, M. L. O., Raja Sir 
Vasudeva Raja of Kollengode and the Kumara Raja of Venkatagiri and the Hono- 
rary Secretary*’. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution congratulating Raja Sir Vasudeva Raja of 
of Kollengode on his election to the Legislnlive Assembly by the landholders of 
Madras Presidency. After transacting some of other business, the meeting came 
to 8 close with a vote of thanks to the chair. 


The All Bengal Landholders’ Conference 

The second session of the All-Bengal Landholders* Conference was held on the 23rdl. 
December 1934, in the hall of British 1 iidian Asso<.iati(»n, Calcutta under the presidency 
of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga when amongst others Sir B. J>. Mitter, 
Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Kumar Devendra Tisl Khan, Kumar (langanaiidti Smha of 
Srinagar, Maharaj Kumar Uday Ohand Mahatab of Burdwan, Maharaja of Cossim- 
bazar, Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, Kumar if. K. Mitter and Mr. T. P. Ghosh. 

Daubhanga Maharaja’s SpKixir 

Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga said that in regard to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee report they should either allow themselves to be swept away by 
the political tornado that was raging round them or hi iplessly take shelter under 
the protecting wings of the (toverimrs or (iovernnr-General who were going to get 
special responsibility and adcfjuate powers to safeguard the legitimate interest of 
the minorities. 

It was quite natural for them to apprehend that the Congress party dominated 
in the future legislatures of the counlry. Legislations were bound to be introduced 
which w’ould directly or indirectly make seriouH inroads on the rights and privileges 
that the zemindars enjoyed under iht* Permanent iSettloraont. 

He did not really know how far the safeguards recommended by the Committee 
would be effected for their purposes and how many occasions they would have of 
coming into conflict with a hostile majority in the legislature for the preservation 
of their interest. 


RESOLUTIONS— Blemihhrs in the Constitution 

Baja Bahadur of Nashipur moved and Bai Bahadur K, C. Bancrjre and Mr, 
Satifih Roy Chowdhury seconded and supported the first resolution which ran as 
follows 

‘ That this Conference of the landholders of Bengal considers the scheme as 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Commitue on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
as an advance towards responsible Government but ncvertholesa recognises that the 
constitutional frame-work suffers from inherent weaknesses and vital imperfections. 
The uncertainty of the Federation with which the idea of responsibility at the 
Centre is bound up, the absence of provision for automatic extension of responsible 
Government on the ideals of Dorninious, the superior authority of the security 
services, the limited form of transfer of Law and Order in the provinces are some 
of the blemishes on the Constitution, which need be removed for makiug the 
reforms acceptable to the ludiau people. 
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i*Q*a^**® CoDfjreflce, while warmly appreciating that the sanctity of Regulation I of 
i7y,3 liaB bern uuly acknowlod^jcd in the Report, respectfully urges on the Govern- 
ment inafc CDDstitu’ion Act should provide in unequivocal language that it 
would not ^ within the coraoctence of the Indian Legislature to alter or repeal or 
‘“ajrectiy affee; the said c ia -tment, 

"This Conferorje is disappointed at the suggested imposition of tax on agricul- 
tural incorne and of death duty which would assuredly run counter to the safe- 
guard provided in the matter of the Permanent Settlement besides prejudicially 
anecting the interests of the agriciilt’irists. The Conference also feels disappointed 
at the inadequacy of representation p'ranted to the landholders in the legislatures, 
central and provincial, a matter which the Ihodholdera pressed upon the Govern- 
ment with all the emphas's that they command, 

*Thia Conference giavely apprehends that the chance of smeoth working of the 
Constitution in Bengal may be wredred or the u ks of the Communal Award and 
the Poona Pact which enunciate undemocratic principles and go against all canons 
of justice and fair play and respectfully urges upon His Majesty's Government 
for amending “the Award’^ on the tines suggested by the Rt. Hon’ble the Marquess 
of Zetland in the Joint Committee/^ 

Mr. T. C, Qosirami rao.^ed an amendment to the cfFcet that the scheme as out- 
lined in the report wa.s considered unsatisfactory and inadequate and that the 
proposed constitutional ‘’raraework owing to the inherent weekness and vital imper- 
fectious was likely to break down. The ar^endment sought to delete the sentence 
in the resolution expressing disappointment and drawing the pointed attention of 
the Gv^verninent to the inadequacy of representatiou granted to the landlords in the 
central and provincial legislatures. 

Speaking on his amendment Mr. Goswami said that the report was an advance 
towards responsible government. While a conservative body like the All-Bengal Land- 
holders’ Conference might not be downright in their expression, at the same time an 
expression like the one in the resolution would most prejudicially affect the activities 
of the political parties, not merely the Congress, for he thought that an expression 
from a Conference like that would be quoted in England when it would suit their 
purpose to do so. So that it was wise and practical not to commit themselves with 
a definiteness of expression that the proposed scheme was an advance towards 
responsible Government. Personally he believed that it was deliberately 
retrograde. It was evident from the speeches of speakers at the conference 
including that of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga and Mr. Tagore that the 
Rchemo was unsatisfactory. If they thought it to be so why they sho uld not 
Hay so. In the proposed scheme they would be given responsibility without powers. 
They would be responsible for everything wrong but wou]d not be in power. The 
amendment which Mr. Goswaui had drafted did not preclude them from working 
the reforms or working under it. One thing he was certain that this scheme should 
not be allowed to go in the constitution without protest from every quarter. 

Referring to more representation of landholders Mr. Goswami said that it did 
not look very well to demand special representation when the zemindars claimed to 
be the natural leaders of the people. So long as there were special constituencies 
there ought to be special representation for zemindars but asking for more seats 
through special representations was something unreasonable and untenable. He had 
incorporated in his amendment against any attack on agricultural income and death 
tax but if they wanted to go further and say that Indian legislatures should never 
at any future time in any form or shape or manner touch the Permanent Settlement, 
in that case Mr. Goswami thought they would be demanding loo much. Therefore 
for the sake of experience he urged the conference to accept his amendment. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost by two votes, 15 voting for and 17 
voting against. The original resolution was then adopted by the conference. 

Marketing of Produce 

The second resolution which was moved by the Maharaja of Cossimbazar and 
adopted dealt with the marketing facilities for jute, nee, coal and other facilities and 
settlement cost. 

Relief of Land Lords' Indebtedness 

Mr. S. N. Tagore moved a resolution urging the Government |for the establish- 
ment of a Debt Ooncilation. Board and of a Land Mortgage Bank to restore the 
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credit and relievo the indebtcduees of [the landlords. The resolution was adopted by 
the conference, 

SUNDARBAKS LAND RF-VENUE 

Ktmar //, K, Mitter moved a resolution urj^inp; the Government the desirability 
of early revision of the present system of land revenue in the Sundarbans area and 
re-introduction of the former basis of assignment of district acreage rate and further 
that the continued economic depression in the country called for a rcmissiun of 
land revenue in the temporarily settled estates in ^^‘ueral and hfundarbans in parti- 
cular. 

He said that the country's political clamour was due to economic helplessness and 
whatever freedom they like to achieve in the fnld of pol.lies was to enable them to 
secure better ! livinj^ conditions for the country. He complained against the present 
top-heavy administration which had not bronj;ht the least improvement in the oeo- 
iiomie life of the villat^e in i>enj:al or any reduction in the burden of taxation. Rc- 
gardiiifT the forthcoming reforms, he ur^ed its cxaminaiion principally throujjjh the 
resnlrg that it would shower on the economic life of the country. 

He su^rfiepted ihe formation of a Parliamentary Hoard to select candidates from 
the landholdint; community which, if established, would save many of them from a 
lot of trouble and prevent the ^^rowth of nuitnal distrust and jealousy .and help 
them to brine: about greater Folidarity arnoui^ the larulhcldcrs. 

He demolished the allegation that landholders were B]ecpin{:i: in luxury while 
peasants were djinji'. They had not merely to look for their bread and butter and 
maintain their pro])erity hut also look to the f^ood of the tenants m w'hose prosperity 
their prosperitv lav. He n quested the eriries to just have a loi^k at the nuTchiint 
prince’s way of life and judL^e for themselves if there was the least justifjcalion for 
levellinir any such charfre. Und*r the present circumst.ineep, saicl he, it had become 
extremely ^i/ficnlt hir many ffindu iaudfords and tenants to justice and 

fair play even at the hands of those who wire expected impartially to maintain law 
and order and enforce justice and for this state of atrairs he severely deprecated the 
propn^jatiun of coimnunalism. 

The 8}>e!ib r in particular condemned the present revenue policy of the Govern- 
ment in Sundarbans area which could have f>o other itl'cct than to reduce the value 
of the property and to thiow jt into waste once more. 

AVr B. L. MitUr as a candid friend of the z. mindars said that there were many 
problems fa^*in^ the eommaniiy. Many of th-m were mU ditlifult but us member 
in charpj of revenue he did ihu sli^^htcsl as^isiance for iht ir solution from the 

British iiidian A^<ociatio^. 

They thought that because the J. P <\ had reeo}:nihcd their riuhts and special 
powers had been to the ^'overmws th^'y wiTc safe. Hut Sir HrajMidra warned 

them they were not so seeured. had chanj;;i‘d, condition of land had also 

chauj^cd and wnh the cban^;in^»^ of times the /••inindars must cjianp- thems<‘lve,s. 
Tht- best safi^uard for them was the public (opinion if they could marshall it in 
their favour, if they could prove that their intensis ami that of tlvir tenants were 
identical, if tliey a^^ain cuuid iiCMver th<‘ poMtion which their predeec-sors had as 
natural leaders of the people that sabiruurJ would return to them and he urj^cd 
the zemindars to work in that dip'i-tion. 

With 8 vote of thanks to the chair the conference dissolved. 



The AD India Medical Conference 


Opening Day— New Delhi— 26th. December 1934 

The elevcnUi sesBiun of *he All Ind’a Modioal Conference was held in the Hindu 
Oollf'ge, New Delh-, on the 26tb. December 1934 under the presidency of Col. 
Bhola Nath, C...K. 

ih ^ t speech Dr. Ansari, chairman of the reception committee, welcomed 
Tne president and the dcleeates from all p .rid of the country. In the course of his 
president lai address Col. Bhola Nrth said 

r in 1929, end I repeat it to-day in 19*14, that the medical orf^anisation 

ot tne Indian army is out of date, triefliciect and unsuitable for Indian require- 
u and war. For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be explai- 

ned that the military sick in peace time are treated in what are called station 
nospitals. The hospitals are classed first, second and third class, according to the 
strength of the garrison *t a cantonment on which the sick accommodation is based. 
Ibe fetation hospital system was only lately introduced in the Indian army, in 
imitation of the system which prevails in the British Army in England and India. 
Ine sybtem may bo suited to troops in England where the climatic conditions are 
uniform and the country is not subject to the periodic visitations of malarial and 
other epidemics. In such ideal conditions the sick rate is constant and can be 
anticipated and provided for with precision. In India the conditions are different. 
With the cha ge of seasons and periodic visitations of epidemic disease the sick-rato 
yaricp and the hospitals are full at one time and empty at other times of the year, 
nut the station hospital system being rigid and inelastic, the sick accommodation 
can neither be increased nor decreased. This results in a good proportion of the 
hospital equipment and personnel lying idle for a good part of the year. 

The field medical organisation of the army is no better. During peace time the 
field medical units are moribund. The equipment is carefully folded up and stored 
away in stations so far apart as Secunderabad and the Aliporo. The personnel 
is distributed for duty in stations as far apart as Bombay and Mandalay and as a 
matter of fact, field units have no personnel in peace time. It is created by collec- 
ting and detailing men from all over India. On mobilisation being ordered, the 
equipment and personnel are collected and put together, before the unit can take 
the field. This takes time and means delay and expense. 

This, I submit, is unpreparedness with a vengeance. All our past failures have 
been due to unpreparedness. These are serious defects in the medical organisation 
of the Indian army which I respectfully bring to the notice of H. E. the Commau- 
der-in-Chief. To rectify these defects I suggest that the station hospital system 
should be abolished and replaced by the field service system. Base hospitals, station- 
ary hospitals and field ambulances complete with personnel, equipment forms and 
procedure shonl i take the place of the present station hospitals and work in peace 
lime as they do in the field. 

Civil Medical Administration 

J turn now to the civil side of the medical administration in India. After hear- 
ing the defects on the military side, the thought will naturally occur to you that 
if a military service has not proved a conspicuous success in the army organization, 
it cannot be expected to do any better in civil matters for which it was never inten- 
ded. In the civil you have grievances of research work, medical relief, neglect and 
discouragement of the independent practitioner, the defective nature of the Medical 
Council, reciprocity and so on. 

The one defect wnich stands out most conspicuously in the civil organization and 
which is the root cause of your troubles is the fundamental defect in the very 
structure of the civil machine. This defect is the combination of the civil and 
military functions of the service. I would rtnnind you that the Government of 
India, like other Governments in the world, is a conservative Government ; it hates 
a change of any kind; the Government firmly believes that what is being done ai 
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the best that can be done ; it is reluctant to move forward unless it is pushed by 

the sheer weight of a persistent and accumulated public opinion. The Government 
machinery is old and antiquated and at best of times it can move slowly on its 

rusty hinges. It is an alien Government, and therefore it is naturally distrustful of 

everything and everybody ; it is a bureaucratic Government and therefore irrespon- 
sive to papular demand. 

Administrator after administrator, both civil and military, brought the defect to 
the notice of the Government and submitted proposals for its removal to relieve 
the civil department from the incubus of military encroachment. The Government 
of India, it may be said to their credit, and the Secretary of State for India and 
even the British Medical Association approved these proposals and gave their 
blessings. Committee after fotnmiitee and commission alter commission were 
appointed to give practical diect to these proposals. But every attempt was frus- 
trated. The long drawn and sad story of these efibrts and defeats is told in my 
address of 3929 in which I have given chapter and verse of these proposals and the 
Government despatches. These need not be repeated here. HutRce it to say that 
the forces of re-action triumphed, defection overtook the ranks of reformers, the 
British Medical Association luriu-d tail and surrendered to reactionary forces. 

The reactionary kno»v8 that of all the pig heads in the world the military is the 
most asinine ; that his calverum is unduly thick and once an idea gets inside it, 
it is very difficult to get it oaf. lie exploits the military . by putting au idea into 
his head that the I. M. B. reserve is a military nccesHiry. That is enough, after 
which It is of no use to tell the military that no army in the world keeps medical 
reserves like the Indian army, that nowhere in the world are the civil and military 
functions of a medical service so combined ; that his military reserves have proved 
a myth and a failure on more than one occasion, that reserves might have been 
necessary in ancient times when India had no medical practitioners ; and that India 
tO'd&y could supply not two hundred but ten thousand msdical reserves, but it was 
of no avail, aud the military reserves remained and arc still there, 

The reformer inside the Government of India or the reformer outside has not 
been idle and has not lost hope. He has mobilized new forces and planned new 
attacks on the stronghold from another direction. The forces of reform are march- 
ing with a sure and steady step. Borne of the outworks have already been carried 
aud the assault on the main position is being deliver'd. It is a (luestionjof lime as 
to how long the reactionary forces will last out before they finally lay* down their 
arms. 


Medk al Reporms 

I will describe to you now, that in face of these difTiculties, what the reformer 
has been able to achieve, what has beer, tlnne and what remains to be done and the 
steps which must be taken to gain the final victory. 

The first step on the road to nfonn was taken when health and education were 
made a transferred subject. This was a most important sttp. It tacitly admitted 
that the care of health and education was the people s ov/n concern. If they prove 
themselves fit in this, they will he considered fit for other and most important 
things. This is an experiment and we arc on our trial. 

The sesond step in the same direction is the provincialisation of the transferred 
subject. This step further assumes thiit htalth conditions are difficult in diflerent 
parts of India. By provincialising the transferred subjccta, each province is left 
free to work out its own salvation in the best way it can without dictation or 
direction from outside. 

Constitutionally speaking, India is in a slate of transition. Everything is in a 
fttate of flux. The structure is in the making. Its cement is wet anci not yet 
properly set, and one cannot say what shape the budding will ultimately take. 

The minister of to-day is not the minisU r of to-morrow. To-day the minister is a 
raw material in an embryonic state whose spine has not yet ossified. He is under- 
going training in the A. B. C, of his port-folio-discipline, a sense of doty and res- 
ponsibility. To-day he is counting the coins in his pocket before thinking of achemcfl 
of his office. He is not the leader but is led by the heads of his department. 

The minister of to-morrow will be n different man ; he will be a man of grit, he 
will have the power behind him and will know how to use tt« he will be the master 
and not the stave or his department. He will know and will insist upon bow best 
to use and where to use the personnel of his department. In the course of evolutioo 
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he will ulrimately develop into a genuine ministry of health with a professional 
man at its heaJ. 

Indian Medical Council 

The third forward; step o"’ the road to reform is the Indian Medieal Council. 
It had been consld'ruu desirable to have a council of our own. In order to deal 
with the question of the Indian medical council I desire to place before you both 
Bides of the queption, the Government side as well as the popular side. I present 
the Governmeiiv point of view first. 

In this connection it is also necess'iry to emphasize the fact which is often lost 
sight of, that the Governrae it rightly clatms responsibility for medical education in 
India. It grants the h'^Il-mark of medical degrees. It has, therefore, a right to lay 
down the staudard which it considers necessary and the conditions of attaining that 
standard. 

We further fo^’g'^t the undoubted fact that the Government of India are not a 
free agent in these matters, Th^rc is the Secretary of State for India who claims a 
similar responsibility over and above the Indian Government. He has his own 
advisors in the British Gencial Medical Coi ncil and the die-hards at the India 
Olfico. He must consult them and cannot ignore their advice. Your voice might 
reach the heights of Simla and the walls of its Secretariat, but it will not penetrate 
the thick walls and thicker heads at Whitehall. These ars hard facts and practical 
diflSculties to which no honest critic of the Government can shut his eyes. 

Gentlemen, this is the Government side of the picture which 1 have so far 
placed before you. I have tried to place the Government side of the case as fairly 
as possibie. Now I would like to present the other side of the case which puts a diffe- 
rent complexion on the Government version. It is often said that the Government of 
India cannot do a thing with good grace. 1 am afraid there is a good deal of justifica- 
tion for this view of the Government of India as illustrated by the Indian Medical 
Council, the story of which 1 am going to narrate. 

Jf had been noticed for a long time that the British General Medical Council 
bad been trying to perpetuate their hold on the medical education of India by 
imposing iheir own standard of education and examinations io disregnid of the fact 
that the conditions of medical practice in this counti^y are quite different to those 
which prevail in England. This was highly resented by the medical profession in 
India. The Indian indignation culminated in the attempt of the council to foist 
the appointment of a medical inspector in India at the expense of the Indian tax- 
payer. This raised such a storm of protest that the council nominee had to beat a 
hasty retreat. 

The next move on the part of the Council was the snggcRtion that India should 
have a medical council of its own. This move was to lull the public into the 
belief that having a council of Ineir own the e^iucational bodies could solve their 
educational problems in their own way without interference or dictation from out- 
side. But the hidden motive in this sinister move was that if a sub*iervient council 
could be set up, it would servo the purpose better than the appointment of an inspec- 
tor of education. Agreeably to this scheme an Indian Medical Council Bill was 
passed. 

At the very start the composition of the council did not inspire much confidence. 
Out of the 30 members no less than 22 were officials and nominated by the Govern- 
ment. It was therefore feared that with only eight elected members no popular 
measure of reform had a chance of getting through the council. But with all that 
it was hoped against hope that members, whether nominated or official, were after 
all honourable and conscientious men, who would not sacrifice the interest of the 
profession for a seat on the council, The same hope was entertained about the 
representatives of universities who were also officials. 

It was further hoped that the hon. Member in charge of Education and Health 
being an Indian and patriot, was not likely to play into the hands of the British 
General Council. The council gwas inaugurated by the hon. member with a great 
flourish of high sounding phrases that he ^was going to secure efficiency at home 
and honour abroad. But the cloven hoof of the British Medical Council was visible 
at the very first meeting of the council in the appointment of its secretary who was 
a nominee of the British Medical Council. The first meeting of the council was 
held in March Members from inside could see how the game was being 

played better than people from outside the council. In this meeting a resolution 

49 
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was tabled to the effect that the secretary of the council should not be an inspector 
of education. The resolution was passed by a lar^^e majority of 15 to 9 which 
included officials and nominated members soma of whom made strong; speeches in 
support of the resolution. This move on the part of the non-official members took 
the wind out of the sails of the British Medical Council. But they had counted 
without their host, the hon. member in charge. 

There were two difficulties in his way. First, there were the official and non- 
official members who had voted for the resolution. Secondly, there was the regula- 
tion of the Council Act which required that a motion as a motion or amendment 
which has been moved or withdrawn with the leave of the council, shall not bo 
admissible, if it raises substantially the same question, within one year of the date 
of the meeting at which it was designed or moved. 

But the hon. member is a past master of the art of political game. He got over 
both these difficulties in his own clover way. A meeting was called in which tails 
were severely twisted and the Major-Generals and Rai Bahadurs were politely told 
that honour and conscience may be one thing, but voting is soracthing quite differ- 
ent. They were taught the elementary lessons in voting and the art of sw'al lowing 
one’s own words. The second difficulty was got over by simply brushing aside the 
regulation. 

A meeting of the council was called in June 1934 in which the secretary of the 
council was appointed Inspector of Medical Education in India, and thereby the 
council reversed its own decision of Maich 1934. At the same meeting 
a resolution was proposed that the council should appoint two sub-committees for 
considering the question of medical curriculum and a uniform standard of exami- 
nations. ihe idea underlying the resolution was that the sub committee would draw 
up a course of instruction which would satisfy the particular needs of Indian 
medical and health requirements. 

This however would not satisfy the aiuhoriiit's of the I. M. S. who are 
bent upon converting the Indian Council into a lirnnch of the G. M. C, The re- 
solution was turned down and in its place an amendment was passed giving powers 
ts the executive committee to form such sub-comrniitcch. Whether the hub-committee 
were formed or not, two printeJ druft-rt commendations of the medical Council of 
India in regard to professional education fur graduatcrt and professional examina- 
tions, (adopted by the executive committee June 1931; were sent out tto all univer- 
sities in India. These drafts are a verbatim copy of the recoin mendut ions of G. M. 
C. The G. M. C, wanted to have an inspector of education of their own «:andard of 
Bludtes and examinations. They have got both, thanks to the new Indian Medical 
Council. Such are the achievements of the first council and such is the parody 
of a council which the hon, members has been able to give to India. After ail that 
haggling and negotiations ibis is tin net result. 

The question naturally arises whether tin* hon. member has been hood-winked 
or has he deliberately barlind away the honour abroad which ho was so very 
jealous to guard. Genilcmeu, polities is a dirty game I 

A MAairAVi:i.Uz\x DiChios 

The fourth stop on the road to reform was taken in the year 19J3 when the 
Secretaiy of ^?taic in Council under Rule IJ of the Devolution Rules clic<iked the 
further encroachment in the civil depart mint by the military officers by fixing 
their nuinbir to 2Gb appointments. 

The fifth step in the same direction was taken by the (iovernment of India in their 
communique of 1918. This would have been ii large Mep and a very important 
step if the communique had been a genuine and an hontsi document and had 
given the substance of what it promised to gue in form. Gentlemen, Jhe com- 
munique is an important document and it deserves a careful examination. 

The communique is deceptively worded. Its secret purpose is artfully concealed 
beneath profuse official verbiage. At a superficial glance it looks harmless, nay fair, 
and even generous. It is only a very car - ful study and analysis of its contents 
which reveal the underlying Machiavellian design and its profound iniquity. It is a 
long document. I will only give you an outline. 

Para. 2 lays down that the I, M. constituted on the same broad lines as at 
present will be retained primarily to meet the needs of the Indian Army. Please 
note carefully that the primary purpose of the J. M. B. is the military duty, 

Para 3 reads that. on as precise a basis as possible, the number of war reserve 
officers is 200, of which 134 will be British and 06 Indian officers.] 
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t Requirements. This would lead one to infer that officera 

nothing tO do with the military department. It further gives 
aetails ^ civil requ.rernentn, dividing the officers in two categories. 

ta; utncers required for nedical attendance on superior services and their 


Officers rtq’'ii3d for civil administration. 

confound the is me, it introduces another category, which it calls 
resiauaiy officers, the incumbents of which wiU be permanently retained in civil 
employment whether for purpose of treatment or of administration and who cannot 
therefore be treated ns part ot war rese-ve.^ 

Jn para 5 we find that tl e total iiumoer of I. M. S. officers, in all, required for 
civil employment, is calculated at 3ft2; and therefore deducting 200 war reserve 
mentioned in para 3 we obtain the figure of 102 which represeute the number of 
resicluary oincers who are not, a pait of war r^’serve aid therefore whose employment 
in the civil is purely a civil-question and not a military necessity. 

IJeiore proceeduig with the examination of the rest of the communique I wish to 
draw' your attenhon to a few points which arire out of what has been noted so far, 
not with a view to expose the iniquity contained therein, so much as to indicate the 
line which your demands shoe Id take and the direction which the reforms in future 
will and must take. The points are these— 


1. As a matter of m’^ tary necessity the military ask the civil department to 
oblige them by finding temporary civil empbyment for their war reserves till such 
time that they may be required for military duty. 

w. Finding the civil department obliging they push another 102 I. M. S. officers 
who are^ not part of war reserve. 

3. The excuse, in this case, is not a military necessity, but. civil requirement. 

. M of civil requirement surely is a civil necessity which concerns the 

civil department only. 

As the medical department is a transferred subject, these requirements should be 
met pruvincially from the provincial cadre. The civil department could recruit 
European medical men in the provincial cadre for the purpose of atteudance on 
superior personnel. 

4. The designers of the communique usurp the fuuctiou of these provincial 

medical department, and rob the provincial service of 102 posts, which are theirs 
by right. ^ ' 

5. They not only rob but dictate the posts which the robbers should occupy, in 
fact, ail the posts which carry power and emoluments arc usurped without regard to 
the most important question wheiher these officers are fit for these posts or not. 

Ihe remaining portion of the communique need not detain us long. To provide 
employment for 302 officers 237 posts are required ; the remaining 65 officers will 
constitute the leave and study leave reserve calculated at the rate of 27 and a half 
percent. But the communique is silent as to where these officers will be kept. 

'tPt posts 59 will be available und^r the Government of India and 178 

will be provided in the provinces, thereby releasing 90 posts out of 268 under Rules 
12 of the Devolution Ilules of 1923. 

The release of 90 posts would have been a boon and a step in the right direction 
jf it had not been nullified by a condition 'which makes the gift a mockery and a 
hollow sham. 

The communique provides firstly that the present incumbents of these posts will 
remain undisturbed until such lime that they are gathered to their fathers. It 
further provides that the next generation of I. M. S who joined the civil depart- 
ment on the day of the promulgation of the communique will have prospective 
right to these posts preserved for them till their generations too die out of natural 
death. The naivety of this scheme is equalled only by its diabolical ingenuity. The 
rest of the communique is plain sailing. 


Racial Discrimination 


Having cheated the provincial services, it proceeds to cheat still more systemati- 
cally men of the same service, the Indian 1. M. 8. men. It introduces communal 
and racial discrimination in an imperial service and destroys that harmony which 
is so very necessary for the smooth working of the service. Suffice it to say that 
the spoils of the civil department have been unfairly and unequally divided between the 
the Indian and British officers much to the disgust and discontent of the former, 
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I will not go into the details of the distribution of civil posts. I have dealt 
with this subject before and can refer the curious to my address referred to before. 

It may be noted as a minor detail that the residuary posts are so cunnioglv 
arraiigt^d that not one of them is reserved for the Indian I. M. S. men. It will 
so happen that when mobilisation is ordered on a largo scale that all the Indian 
portion of the army reserve will be sent to field service while the British officers 
will remain enjoying the comforts of residuary posts. 

It only remains to say in this connection that many official and 
semi-official explanations have been forthcoming from time to time of this 
Invidious distinctions between men of the same service. I would mention only 
two of them. 

A high official, who holds a much higher position now than before, told my 
informant that a large number of civil posts has been reserved for Europeans in 
the interest of the Indian I. M. S. officers of the future. We are keeping these 
posts snug and warm for them. If then the Europeans give up these posts they 
will be snapped up at once by the provincial men. The explanation explains nothing 
but it make one thing clear that this gentleniairs intelligence is no better than hia 
honesty. 

The other explanation I had in and I have it in writing from the late and 
lamented Sir Rice Edward who was a sincere friend of the Indian and an honest man. 
He told me that it was really a question of the top dog and the underdog. If you 
top-dog and they would do the same. That gentleman gave a true and honest 
explanation. 

Our critical survey of the communique has brought out the three future stages 
of medical reform which you have to tight and struggle for. 

First, you have to demand rendation of the iCrJ so called residual posts of the 
communique. 

Secondly, you should demand that the release of 00 posts should be made a 
reality and not a sham. 

Thirdly, that the transfer of the medical department should be made a living 
fact and not a farcical comedy. 

When you have struggled through these stages your goal will lx* in sight. There 
will be only 200 military officers left in the civil dt'pariment. W'ith the effective 
transfer of the medical department they are bound to ho absorUd in the provincial 
cadre. 

When that much desired and happy event comes to take place, it will be time for 
the D. G., I. M, H. to receive his coinje from the Guvcrrimeni of India and bid good- 
bye to the fair heights of .Simla. 

The present D, D., I. M. S. is a personal friend of mine and I only hope this 
change will not come in his time and if if does come, I hope it will ho nothing worse 
than to change his tunic and plumes of I.M.S. into the top hat and frock coat of a 
ministry of health. Gentlemen, that is your goal. 

The Iyj>Ei*KNr)E>T Mehk al ruoncssioN 

I have devoted a large portion of my address in dealing with the official side 
of the medical profession, 

In this please do not for a moment imagine that I have neglected the independent 
profession. I have done this for two reasons. In the first place 1 do not make any 
distinclioa between the official and non-ot;iciai medical profession and, secondly, 
because I firmly believe that the medical officiHldom rather than the so-called 
official medical profes.«ion is the chief and only harrier which stand in the way of 
the independent medical pruftissiori. Unless that barrier is removed and the path 
is made clear, you as independent profession cannot muko a headway. In my add- 
ress I have tried to show how the path can be cleared. 

In the long and weary struggle which I have outlined bo far, you aB private 
practitioners have a part to play and a very important part. 

In the journey which we have undertaktu ifjgtilbcr, J have assumed the arrival of a 
stage when some at least of the barriers are removed and the medical department 
is in fact and completely provincialised. 

You have, thereiore, to work provincially. Your work lies in the proviccB. The 
most important requisite for provincial work ib the formation of strong powerful 
provnxrial branches of the Indian Medical Association, With five and active bran- 
ches. in all districts and even villages in ail provinces, organize and consolidate 
medical opinion in your province. Don't permit cleavage in your ranks into the 
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offieiftl and no'i-officia' medical profeasioa. I am aware that tne service mao fif;hta 
indian Medical Associaf.ioo. He would rather stand aside and let 
labours ^ dc the dirty work for him and ho to enjoy the fruit of youi 

But in this, gentlemen, he is not a coward : he is not his own master, he is 
cowid down by the tyranny of the Czars at Simla. 

Xhe tyranny of the Czar is coming ro an end at Simla as it has disappeared 

els^iiere. The time U no' far off, when Sir llice Edwards’ under-dog will be coming 
to his own, and it will not be long v-hen they will lick the hands of the under-dog. 

The other man whom the Czar® are trying to divide f»*om you is the licentiate. 
Hon’t desert the poor man ; he h^s done the pioneer work of the profession. 
There are over 25,000 of them all over India who are doing most useful work in 
urban and rural towns. Tue uniformity of education and qualification is only 
a device to create division in'*your ranks. The iice''tiate is a nart of you. 

Having 8eer.rv.i the solidarity of your profession you set to work, The 

ministers are your own mei-, the provincial legislature ir your own ; secure their 
good-will and support. Then you have the public opinion and public press, secure 
their cooperation and support also Havmg made sure of your allies and support 
convince them that in matt^ns of medical relief and sanitary reform the cooperation 
and help of the independent practitioner is most essential in order to popularize 
and extend the state measures of medical relief, especially in times of great 
national disasters such as floods, eartbquake-i, famine, epidemics and great wars. 

To be able to lender assistance to tne Government of your province I should 
advise you to organize medical relief measures, and enlist your-selves freely for 
array rcser^o forces. 

Your ofler of honorary services as surgeons and physicians in provincial hospi- 
tals and dispensaries will bo most welcome. You will be most useful as registrars 
of birth, vaccinators and health officers in rural areas. The municipal bodies and 
district boards who generally live from hand to mouth will bo only too glad of 
youi voluntary services. 

Your willing cooperation will help to enlarge the scope of medical relief and 
result in economy. 

There is enormous scope for work in maternity, child-welfare, nursing, first 
aid. health inspection of school children, sanitation and so on. 

To enable you to render professional services clTicicntly to your country and the 
state, you demand the recognition of your status. If the registration of qualifica- 
tion inposcs certain obligations on the recipient it confers on him certain privileges 
also. These privileges are your due as registered private practitioners, such as the 
granting of certificates for ’recruiting and invaliding of civil servants, and of 
examining medicolegal cases. 

You should further demand that the undue and unfair competition which is going 
on at present between the struggling private practitioner and the salaried state 
medical man should cease by confining the latter to his consulting practice only. 

This, gentlemen, is the writing on the wail and this is my vision of the future 
progress of the medical profession in India, 

RESOLUTIONS— 'Second Day — New Delhi — 27th. December 1934 

Important resolutions were passed unanimously at the conference to day 

(1) This conference places uu record its deep sense of loss at the untimely 
demise of Drs. M. L. Mitra, P. Nandi, Binganathan. B. 0. Chatterjea, P, 
C. Bhatlacharya, Man Singh, Mohd. Shafi, Bh’ijo Khar and conveys its heartfelt 
sympathy and condolence to the bereaved family. 

(2) This conference condemns the Indian Medical Council Act, 19110 and calls 
upon the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly to take early steps to so 
amend it as to provide therein among other things more suitable arrangement for 
reciprocity in large numbers of elected members and the inclusion of licentiates 
within its purview. 

(3) This conference strongly resents the appointment of a non-Indian as the 
secretary of the Medical Council of India, 

(4) This conference disapproves the appointment of the secretary. Medical 
Council of India as inspector of examinations and course of instructions and it 
condemns the action of members of the council, particularly the elected members 
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which ultimately made such appointtncnt possible in June 1934 thereby reverslnfi; 
the decieioo of the council in this connection arrived at at its meeting heia in 
March 1 934 

(5) This conference is of opinion that the recommendations of the 

quiry Committee be given effect to and a bill for that purpose be placed before 
the legislature at an early date. » , i. ^ i * ;« 

(6) This conference recommends to the Government of India the inclusion m 

pharmacopoeia in use in state hospitals and dispensaries of such drugs of indige* 
nous origin whose value has been scientifically established in the trealraont of disease 
prevalent in India. ^ . .. r j- • 

(7) This conference strongly recommends to the Government of India, provincial 

Governments and local authorities not to curtail the financial grants necessary tor 
the scientific medical research and for medical relief in the country. • • i 

(8) This conference strongly urges the necessity of amending the provincial 

Medical Council Act so as to ensure a majority of the elected members in tneir 
constitutions and invite the Indian Medical Association to take the necessary action 
in this respect through its provincial branches. , . , . n t 

C3) This conference is of opinion that the demands by the various Government 
or bodies under state control for counter signature on certificates issued by regis- 
tered naedical practitioners is uncalled for and inequitable and urges its abolition 
immediately. 

RESOLUTIONS— Third Day— New Delhi— 28th. December 1934 

Discussion centred round the recommendations of the .T. P. C. regarding the 
Medical Services at the Conference, which came to a conclusion to-day. 

The Conference affer careful perusal of the J. P. 0. llcport opined that <h<: con- 
tinued appointment of raembors of the Indian Medical Service ^o the Civil 8W« as 
contemplated by para 29J of the Report (Part 1, Volume 1) was entirely unjustifaed 

^"ThmCouferencc concurred with the view expressed in Para 2i|9 of the 

of the Service Sub committee of the first Round Table (.onfcrenco that there should 

be no civil branch of the Indian Medical Service and that Uie Civij Medical bervico 

of the Government of India should be recruited throuKh the Public ?^^’rv,ces lorn- 

mission. The Conference opiut?d that the present meihod of recruiting olhcfrs of 

the Indian Medical Services by selection was undesirable and un satisfactory and 

reiterated the resolutions passed by the previous me.ttings of 

system should stop and that an open competitive examination 

should be held in India. The Conference wanted that all othct-rs of tel. S., 

employed in the Civil Medical l>'parmeat must be wholly under the control of the 

MiDi8t#>r in charge of the portfolio. . . * v i 

The Conference opined that the right of appeal sought to bo given by the Report 
to the Privv Council (para ;U>4, page 21 j. Volume one. p.irt one) from conhidered 
decisfoDS o7 the Indian M.d.cal Council, a«. approved by '’.overnor-Gonera tn 
Council, was a direct infraction of the provisions of ihe Indian Medical Council 
Act of 1993 and as such richt -onflicted with the anatomy profcssidly .;ii)oyed by 
the Indian Medical Council, th<' Conference sironply condemiiMl this rtooniimmdaiion 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, as it deprived the Council of he ri^ht of 
reciprocity with other eountrics, as to mutual reeOKmtion of respective medical 
decrees and diplomas conferred by the said Act. , 

The Conference dissented sironirly from the proposal in para 3G;j Volume X 
part 1 entitline the members of the Indian Medical iServiee, the Roya Army Medi- 
cal Corps and the Royal Air Force Medical Betvice to practise in India, mefc’y 
virtue of the Commission they held, thus infrinKini; upon the 
granted to the Council as per sections 13, 14 and 1< of the luiltan Medical Coun 

Another^^nfsolution urged deductions from inoometax assessments of medical men 
in respect of necessary requisites, such as conveyance, medical books, surgical 

'”*ThrConfcr*ence endorsed the U. P. Medical (Conference resolution which held as 
derogatory to the interests of the medical profession the recent amendment to me 
U. P. PoiftODB Act. 



The All hdia library Conference 

Opening Day — Madras — 24th. December 1934 

All-India Public Library Conference commenced its session, on the 
24th. December 1934 the Conf^jess House, Koyapettab, Madras under the 
presjdeecy of Ku,/iar Munindra Deh Bai Makasai, President, Bengal Library 
Association. A large gatheriLg was present. 

WelcoLJS Address 

^*** ^arasimha Bao, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming 

A I? the delegates ^aid that Madias was the place where the first 

All-India Library Conference was b^ld anu yhere the constitution of the All-lndis 
Library Association was framed. Again in 1927 the All-India Library Conference 
met hero for the second time and the second Conference was responsible for the 
organisation of the Madras Library Association. The All-India Library Association 
was the first in the fielu of Library organisation in British India and it had a long 
history of 15 years' service to itsf credit. Of late attempts were being made, 4he 
continued, to organise an All-India Library Association, by several persons and 
such Lad recently baen started at Calcutta. In this connection he would appeal to 
all those interested in Library work to co-operate in strengthening the All-India 
institution oy joining it, instead of dissipating their energies in starting new 
associations. 

Though the Modern Library Movement was of recent origin, the Library system 
itself was not new to India. In ancient India libraries existed in all important 
centres of education like Taxila, Ujjain, etc, In medieval and modern times also, 
libraries were founded by enlightened kings. Libraries for some time past could 
develop owing to political circumstances, But now there were signs to show that 
people were taking interest in the promotion and development of libraries, and the 
speaker had no doubt that in the near future they would be able to develop on a 
large scale of libraries which compare very ^favourably with those in the advanced 
Western countries. For this a huge effort on the part of the people and the Gov- 
eroraant was necessary. The real problem of to-day was that people should bo 
taught to look upon education solely, as a means of culture and not as a means 
of livelihood and for this, the Lbrary was the most suitable agency for developing 
the cultural side of the people. Education was becoming more and more costly, 
while the return was very little. 

Proceeding he said India was shortly going to have a constitution based on 
Democracy and no Democracy would be safe unless the people were educated and 
cultured. 8o, the need of educating illiterate masses of India, who formed 90 per 
cent of the population was very great. Unless tho Government which was willing 
to transfer the power to the people took more interest in promoting the Library 
movement through financial help, it might not be possible to develop libraries on 
a very extensive scale in an organised and systemetic manner. The Madras 
Library Association was responsible for the introduction of a Libraries Bill in the 
Local Legislative Council for the organisation and development of libraries in this 
province. It was the desire of every body that there should also be legislation for 
the promotion and growth of libraries and the speaker appealed to the local Gov- 
ernment to see that the Bill was passed into an Act at an early date, and thus 
show the way to the other provincial Governments. 

A/r, Narasimha Bao then requested Mr, K, M, Asadullahj Librarian, Imperial 
Library. Oaientta to open the Conferenae, 

Mr. Asadulla Opens Session 

Mr, K, M, Asadulla after pointing out the importance of the part that the 
library played in the modern educational system and in developing the cultural 
side of humanity, regretted that the movement had not made much headway. What 
was needed was the establishment of more and more public libraries and arange* 
meats for their proper upkeep. 
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Tndift, the dpeaker continued, had not reached the same atage of advancement 
in the educational field aa other countries, but ho was inclined to believe that full 
advantage was not bein^ taken of the opportunities that were offered in this respect. 
While their endeavour was to spread the library movement, they should not forjret 
at the same time to create an awakening!: in the minds of their educated youiiR 
men that their education did not stop where they thou^:;ht it did, but that there 
was further provision for their education in the shape of libraries. In order to 
create this feeling, the establishment of Library Associations and the holding of 
Conferences were quite essential. The Madras Presidency did not lack much in the 
matter of Library Association and Conferences and he appealed to other provinces 
to follow her lead. 

The library, Mr. AsaduUali isaid, was a business house, but unless the manage- 
ment w'as efficient, much business could not be expected. The management of libra- 
ries shoukl bo entrusted to those who had an aptitude for that sort of work. For 
that purpose there should be provision for 'proper facilities of training in 
librarianship. 

The question of the adoption of a standard scheme of olassifieation for Indian 
libraries, ho said, had been engaging the attention of those who were interested in 
the library problems of the country, so far ns no palpable results had been achieved. 
He hoped that a sehome of classification could be recommended to the libraries in 
the country, and when that was done, it would be a right step forward in the 
history of the Indian Library movement. He finally appealed to the several Library 
Associations to cooperate iu solving the many problems that faced them. 


Presidential Address 

Kumar ^Imiindra Deb Dai Mahasait President, in the course of his presidential 
address, said 

The modern library movement in India is not even a quarter of a century old. 
It originated in 1910 in the progressive »Stale of Baroda iituler the fostering care of 
His Highness the Gatkwar. It took more than a decade for some provinees in British 
India, to lake it up. I believe Andhra Desa was first in the field. It had no hold 
in Bengal till 1925 when we held the First Library Conference and Exhibition iu 
Bansberia in the district of Hooghly. The firet All-India Pulilic Library Confer- 
ence was held in Madras in 1919 under the presidency of Mr. Kudal kar of Baroda. 
The second Conference met at Cocanada under the presidiuiey of Mr. M R. Jayakar, 
the third at lii lgaum where the presideiuia! chair was occupie<l by Dtshfiandu C. R. 
Das. the feiirih at Madras^ under the presidency of my esteemed fri^-ml Dr. Promo- 
tha Kath iianetjee, in 1927 in which I happenid to be ])n‘8cnt, the fifth in Calcutta 
in 192ft under the presidency of .Sir Iludhakrishnan, the sixth at Lahore presided 
over by l^ir P. C. Kr.y and the 7th at B<zvvada presubd over by Mr. V. 8. Ram. 
This Conference is being held for the third time in Madras. I hope as an outcome 
of this Conference since e/forts will be made to mobidse and fociiss attention with a 
view to direct our activities into proper channels in the best interests of the library 
movement. 

The Library Movement is comparatively a new one and is not even a century 
old. Famous libraries did exist in ancient times in India and elsewhere. .1 do not 
wish to hark back into the hoary past to dilute on the ancient cultural centres of 
our forenfthers. They were weilsuited to the times in which they existed. The 
nine-storied magnificent library building “Katiia-Dadbi” of Nalanda University, the 
ancient libraries of Vikramsila or Taxila might have been a thing of beauty and a 
}oy for ever of which we may justly fed proud, but libraries of that type cannot 
satisfy modern requirements. The whole aspect has changed. The old ideal has 
given place to new. The idea of preservation of books for their use by a chosen 
lew no longer holds good. With the invention of printing, books in libraries have 
been thrown open to a wider public. In former days it was like storming a fort- 
ress to get access to a library, but now book-mobiles traverse the countryside far 
and wide and travelling and package libraries knock at the gate to gain entrance 
into one’s house. The library movement is now principally meant to foster the 
habit of reading, to recruit fr^h readers and to facilitate the supply of reading 
matter, in short to make libraries indispensable lor readers and to make them as 
much popular centres as possible. 
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Nerd ron Intensive Propaganda 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the movement ^ confront^ is tha 
colossal ignorance of tue public about its aims and objects. This want of a clear 
conception of the ideals we have in view has stood in the way of its rapid devdop- 
ment. Intensive propagan la is therefore needed to bring home to the reading 
public future popsi' ilioies of the Library Movement in the uplift of the nation. 

It has been found that the '^nthuaiasm of membep of some libraries wanes in 
course of time after the 8 ' art is given and everything is left to the Secretary *-0^ 
Librarian. This does not conduce to the healthy growth of libraries. Lack of 
public interest gradually makes tbe Ubrary no better tha*\ a lifeless repository of 
books. Care should bo tair::a to keep alive the interest of members and one-man 

show should be avoided. ^ • xi. ^4t 

Most of the library buildings in tbis country are not suitable *or the gi^wtn of 
libraries. A knowledge of library planning and te^'holque is necessary m the cons- 
truetzou of nbra^y buildings. It does not matter whether the library is a small or 
a big one. The nlanning should nut bo unscientific and provision should be made 
for further extension and expansion. Attempts should also be made to make them 
as much attractive as possible. . u » u ^ 

Public libraries should not be run on party lines. They should be above party 
and every body irrespective of party should have free access to them. These temples 
of learning should be the common meeting ground for all irrespective of creed, 

colour, sex and party. ,, , j j t u 

Conflict with local bodies and officials should be avoided. Libraries should try 
to enlist the sympuihy not only of the local people but also of local bodies within 
their respective iunsdictions, be it the Union Board, District Board or Municipality. 
Intellectual or cultural advancement being the library objective it should try to 
attract officials as well. Co-operation between all sections of the community will 
have most beneficial result. Purity of thought and action should pervade the whole 
library atmosphere and all controversy should be set at rest. # 1 u 

P-oraotion of mutual interchange of books and inter-lending of books between 
the Imperial Library and the Provincial libraries such as the Madras Connemara 
Library, the Allahabad Public Library and the Punjab Public Library is desirable 

to feed small libraries. . _ . . t j* j 

The Education Commissioner to the Government of India and the Directors 01 
Public Instruction should be requested to include statistics relating to public 
libraries in their annual and quinquennial reports as done in Great Britain ana 

Lack of sympathy on the part of a majority of professional '■‘’’•arians in the 
furtherance of the library movement is to be deplored. It is high time for them 
to bestir and identify themselves with the movement. 1 t m 

Mr. S. S. Nehru’s proposal for having the next International Library Congress 
in a cenlral place in India and the participaUon of India in the 

Library Federation is a commendable one and it deserves the careful consideration 
of this Conference. 

Library Service Foe Children 

I should like to ask the Conference to consider the duty of the 
towards childrio. The child of to-day is the citizen of to-motrow. In these days 
of financial strineency it may not be possible to establish separate libraries for 
^ild«rbut Toorner^^^ lib^y with juvenile literature may be set 

hoenitals for Europeans where back numbers of pictorial magazines 

BO 
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mach headway in India to capture the imagination of my countrymen. The 
weatern meihoda should have to be adopted if we want the movement to thrive 
and Vibrate throughtout the length and breadth of the country. The programme of 
work may vary to suit local conditions but the ideal should be the same. 
Liquidation of literacy, diffusion of knowledge among all strata of society, 
cultural advancement and upliftmeot of the nation should be the guiding principle 
of the library movement. 

RESOLUTIONS --Second Day— Madrat—BSth December 1934 

The Conference met again to-day with Kujnar yjunimira Deb Rat Mahasaif 
the President in the chair, when a number of resolutioriH of general importance 
relating to the library movement in India were discussed and passed. 

Mr. L, N, Oobtl kSundaresau addressed the Conference on the usefulness of the 
library movement, He emphasised that it was one of the most important movements 
of the present ceniuiy and that through the medium of the movement, mass edu- 
cation could be easily and successtully promoted. 

The following were among the reHoluuons adopted at the Conference : — 

“This Conference notes with satisfaction the measures adopted by the several 
Public Libraries’ Associations in arranging for training elahses in librananehip and 
with a view to supplementing and developing such aeademic woik, appeals to the 
universities in India and Burma in general to institute courses iu librananehip and 
make the necessary tutorial arrangements therefor. 

Internationa I. conference 

“This Conference invites (he next session of the IntemationHl (\mferencc of 
Libraries to India and requests the txccurives of the A II- India Public Library 
Association and the Indian Library Association to take all necessary steps for the 
purpose. 

“ This Conference places on record its appreciaiion of the pioiner Rural Library 
Service carried on at Mannargudi, Alamur, radepailigudem and Kuppam and hopes 
that their example will be followed throughout the country. 

Books in Vernacular 

“This Conference resolves that for the promotion of mass education greater 
importance should be paid by librarians to the acijuisition and disinhufion of books 
aua periodicals in the vernaculars ; urges nil the local boards and MunicMpahties 
to institute and maintain public librarns throughout their areas, and appiais to 
provincial legislatures of ih«! comury to vote hb»Tal grants to further and aid the 
formation and maintenance of free public bbraiits in all provinces without the 
imposition of any conditions. 

rRdTINCIAI. ORUANIKATIoNri 

“This Conference recommendn the eonstituti()n of provincial organisations on the 
basis of lingULStic ureas to cvjiitrol and (‘o-ordinate ihe work of the various public 
library asBO^iatiuns and rtqu‘-sts the provineial organisations so formedi to atliliate 
theniatlves to the All-lndia Public Litirary A^iHiiciaiion and to take iinmediatc steps 
to do propaganda works for the furlheraiuc of the publie liiirary movement. 

“This Ctinfirence requests the management of the public libraries iu the country 
to inaugurate under their resjiective auspice*-, aidivities conducive to the popularisa- 
tion of the library movement and to the cnlightennieut of the public at large* 
literate as well as ill it* rate. 

“This conference is of opinion that it is essential that copies of all hooks and 
other literature published in British India and Feudatory States be supplied to 
the various provincial State and Imperial libraries for preHeiitation and for public 
use and that for this purpose the libraries may be conferred the status of a 
copyright library. 

District and Taluk AgncK^iATiONS 

“This conference appeals to the citizens throughout the country to inaugurate 
district, taluk and village library associations for the furtherance of the cause of 
the public library movemeut, and the establishment of public libraries. 

“This conference is of opinion that library raovcmeni in India can be fostered 
and directed with greater success and advantage by the joint efforts of the AlMadia 
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Library Assouiailon and the Indian library association and requests the executire 
aB8oci<ttioL.8 to devise ways and means for this purpose, 
tr XT ** places on record the valuable services rendered by Messrs, 

il. Nageswara Rao and V. Venkateswaralu to the library movement and bestows 
,5,®*? Qhanadatta and Andhra Bhashoddaraka respectively. 

• -..his conferc ice congratulates Mr. Guha Thakere on the publication of his 
oriental scheme of classi^cation” (i^rachya Vargikarana Paddhati) and places the 
same for circulation and opinion,**^ 

A resolution was passed expressing deep sorrow at the demise of Prof. A. SL 
Sidahanta, well-known library worker o2 Lahore, and conveying the conference’s 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family. 

The conference offered its fviIi-.itationa to His Highness the Maharaja Gaikwar 
of Baroda on his sixty years of successful and beneficent rule and placed on record 
the valuable services he had renderea to the Inman public library movement by 
his pioneer efforts and his coui.nued interest in it. 

The Conference was of opinion that the Indian Library movement should be 
fostered not merely by the spread of mb in and rural libraries, but also by 
educating the classes and the masses through the ear and the eye. The Conference 
appointed a Committee witU Messrs. S. S. Uajagopaian and D. T. Rao as conveners 
to devise ways and means and submit proposals to the central and provincial 
governments for absorbing as many educated unemployed as possible in the further- 
ance of the library cause. 


The Andhra Desa Library Conference 

The seventeenth annual session of the Andhra Desa Library Conference met 
on the 25th, December 1934 at the ‘Congress House’, Madras under the presidency 
of Mr. D, T, Rao, 

Mr. K, Nageswar Rao, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates. 

Mr, K. Nag»i:swara Rao’s Welcome Address 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao emphasised the importance of the library movement 
among the masse'*, Tht re wen? two ways by which this movement, he said, could 
thrive. One was by seeking the aid and support of the Government and another 
by the support of the people at large, fu Andhra Desa the movement, to a very 
large extent, had thrived till now on the support of the public. If the workers of 
this movement looked to the Government for support, they would have to abide by 
the rules and regulations of the Government which to some extent might restrict 
the freedom of the movement. It was for the delegates to decide whether they 
wanted Government support or not. He then pointed out that there was no need 
to spend a large amount of money on the construction of big buildings and pur- 
chase of innumerable books. With a few collection of good books and earnest 
workers this movement might spread among the masses and remove the illiteracy 
prevailing among them. 

Mr. D. T. Rao’s Address 

Mr. D, T, Rao was then proposed to the chair. In the course of his address 
he said : — 

‘The decade and a half that has passed has been full of eventful history in the 
cultural progress of the Andhra country. A cultural revival on a mass scale has 
been attempied through the agency of the Libraries and how far such endeavours 
have borne fruit is the task of the historian to relate. Suffice it, however, to indicatOi 
that amongst the two crores of people speaking the Telngu language, not only has 
literacy increased by more than 100 per cent since 1920, but a definite iu tensive 
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oonUcfc with the movements of progress has been established. The rise ?. 

journalism, the publication of cheap literature, the expansion of the pri g 
industry, the larger use of books by persons of both sexes, and none the 
dawn of a new cultural consciousness expressing itself in the social, literary, 
tical and the religious movements of the period, are some of 
that characterise and bear witness to the cultural rise of Andhra Desa. Tne e 

the various phases of one single dynamic movement of the age, namely, tne evo - 

tion of Indian Nationalism and if in the process thereof some have dedica^d tnero- 
selves whole-heartedly to the establishment and development of public libraries m 
Andhra Desa, be it said that they were the pioneers of the biggest social reforma- 
tion undertaken in recent years, , ^ 

The leaders of our Public Library movement will have to examine our social 

conditions and plan out a programme that will be responsible for out men 

and women who can think truthhilly, a^'t intelligently and thus ? 

members of a good citixenry. This means that the primary principle of 
dination of the individual interest to the good of the whole must be recogmxed. 
A mere technical analysis of the requirements of Libraries in the shape of Moas, 
buildings, and periodical returns, will not serve our immediate purpose. lUat can 
be done in small regional conferences ; what is now needed is a well- conceived P 
of educating the Society to realise its own inherent cultural values. Such ® P*®- , 
however, pre-supposes that the libraries must enlarge Ihoir sphere of activity and be 
prepared to adhere themselves to new intellectual altitudes. 

We have to take advantage of the existing instruments of education like elemen- 
tary school for carrying forward the objects of these public library movements and 
more specially for locating the Library and utilising it as an operating station of 
sound knowledge within the twelve districts of our Tclugu country. There are 
more than ten thousand schools which can provide habitation for an i^ual number 
of libraries. The schoolmaster in charge might be given training in Librananship 
in order to serve the interests of the locality with understanding and judgment. 
And in so far as the administration of such libraries goes, the District Boards who 
are in charge of elementary schools, might be well trusted to discharge that func- 
tion efficiently. The elementary schools will> therefore, under such circumstances, 
form the base line of the library movement and to expand Us usefulness will be the 
task awaiting the attention of our public men. , . , . i r 

It rests on the Public Library workers as well as on our legislatures, publicists 
and social workers to compel the Government to divert for the purpose of the 
propagation and maintenance of the Libraries an amount com mens urate with the 
needs of Andhra Desa, The halting method of doling out a few thousands for the 
entire presidency must stop and in its place an allotment of some millions wtist bo 
demanded and until such a specific ear-marking is ctirried out ^ 

unceasing agitation. To effect a change in the vision and the policy of the Govern- 
ment we need upright and fearless public men who would not be led into sponsor- 
ing legislation of au amateurish chanicter, in 

"“Before the State can tab? up and discharge its liability to the public in the 
oreBniBBtion of jibrarif-B”, Mr. I). T. Rao oonclud.d by m.y;np, ’a 
toV done by our voluntary effort. The District and ’!* 

have already, are active in certain areas and 

have libraries that could bo counted by hundreds while others have a few that 

Muld be counted on our finper’s ends. There arc some 

sources of income while others carry on a miserable exisieticc. There ate aRain 

libratfM staffed by persons of experience and traininf?, while there are many which 
are ill-staffed and^ill-cquipped. This wide difference in locution, fquipmeijt person- 
ncl and manapement gives rise to a new problem, nanaely, that 
the working of librariw and the need for trained horarians. Until the 
District Taluk and other subsidiary orpanisationa ■" 

from the parent organisation, the rmuit will not be satisfactory. Hen- 
Andhra Desa Libraries Association will have to frame a year s policy 
ahead and pursue it with application and energy. Periodical inspection of 
organisations regular conferences with leading librarians, and frequent 
KSaTconfmn^ are likely to keep the movement a ive. ®,he 

laid on the need for more worfcers of a trained character who forj^be 

all-round prosperity of each centre. Henceforward the public library movemeni 
will have to embrace within its sphere active 

as an apency for this purpose, has been tried in Anaerica with great suotesa an 
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if we turn to ad^autago each library within a particular area towards social recons- 
traction, thr ultimate end of the Library movement wiil have been reached,^’ 

Resolutions 

The Conference urged the f:llowing resolutions 

The conference urged the execuMve of the Andhra Desa Libraries Association 
to popularise the ideals of the movement in Andhra Desa and the Andhra Granth- 
laya 8angha to publish a list of libraiies in the Andhra Districts. 

The conferer^.e recommend'^d the formation of a Sub-Committee to devise ways 
and means to promote a net.^ork of Mbrries in all parts of the Andhra Desa and 
it was of opinion that the works the late Andhraratna Durggirala Gopalakrish- 
nayya should in every library rn Andhra Desa. 

Resolutions were also passed appealing to the people for generous support to the 
various libraries iu the Andhra districts. 


1HE ALL BURMA INDIAN CONFERENCE 

The two-days’ session of the First All-Burma Indian Conference under the 
auspices of the Burma Indian Association, commenced at Rangoon on the 29th. 
December 1934. 

A large number of delegates from the districts was present to protest against 
the Johit Parliamentary Committee Recommendations, adversely affecting Indian 
interests and to devise means and measures to safeguard their interests. 

About 5000 persona attended including a largo number of labourers and about 
400 delegates and 200 R^ceptiou Committee Members. Mr. M, M, Rafi, President- 
Designate, was cheered when he entered tho pandal and amidst cries of ^‘Mabatma 
Gandhi-ki-Jai”, “Bharat Mata-ki-Jai’^ the deliberations opened. 

Tdis is tho first time in the history of Indian politics of Burma that all shadeB 
of opinion gathered on a common platform to voice their grievances. 

Mr. S, A, S, Tyabji, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course, 
of his speech, sketched the growth of Indo-Burman relations. He detailed the vast 
vested interests of Indians and their connections with various trades, professions 
and services as well as their contribution to agricultural and industrial expansion. 
He warned that removal of Indians and Chinese, if effected, would have serious 
ill-effects on the export and import trade. 

With regard to Chettiars, Mr. Tyahji opined tho general financing in Burma 
would come to a stop, if such agencies were to be removed at present. He denied 
that Chettiars held to-day a large proportion of agricultural lands, pointing out 
that they were unwilling owners of whatever lands that had come into their 
possession. He »:xplaincd that Indian labour was needed owing to insufficiency of 
indigenous labour and Indian labour would bo required for many years to come. 
He advised Indians to forgot their communal differences and stressed that the 
treatment which was being proposed to be given to Indians in Burma threw them 
in the category of foreigners, while Indians in Aden would be treated in an 
honourable manner. He hoped that the restriction of Indian entry would create 
a sense of bitterness in India and with separation, Indian shipping would not 
cease to have tho hospitality of Burma. Concluding Mr. Tyabji demanded that the 
rights of Indians in Burma should be reserved in .the same manner as was proposed 
to be done in the case of British subjects, domiciled in Burma and India. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. M, M. Rafij President of the Conference, in the course of hi« 
address, criticised the recommendations of tho Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
opining that the J. P. 0. treated them with scant regard in matters which were 
Vital to their existence in Burma. He emphasised that the future existence of 
Indians iu Burma depended largely on the realisation of all that the Conference 
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«rW had hoped that their rights and interests would be safeguarded 

wuen separation catne. but now the Report had eorae as a shock. 

Indian labour, Mr. Rafi explained that th^^y peraiated by virtue of 
nnf their aptitude for work, which was distasteful to Burmans and 

acceptance of lower wajjjes. Chettiyars, continued Mr. Eafi, 
haniro.1^ oackbone of the economic life of Hiirraa. They were not usurers but 
htiQi’rfir supplyinf? a vital need, although they conducted their banking 

rpfoi. traditional Indian customs. He strongly deprecated the 

reierence to Ohcttiyars as money-lenders. 

If ^6 questions of the right of entry of Indians, the President said 

^ was pot a question that might be left to be decided by Burma alone. It was 
a muen the concern of Burma to safeguard her own nationals as it should be the 
t^ODcern of India to protect the rights of the nationals, in fonugu territory. He 
Doped that when the time came to formulate the basis of the proposed trade 
convention, between India and Banna, the Goverament of India, as well as the 
Indian commercial bodies and public men, would not lose sight of this fact. Ho 
emphasised on the other hand that there should be no restriction ns rt‘gards the 
entry of persons of Indian domicile, including Indian f^tstes’ subjects engaged in 
trade or business. Attacking vigorously the treatment proi>osed to be accorded 
to British subjects domiciled in India and Burma, Mr. Kali pointed out that 
these legal restrictions would operate harshly against Indians. He mentioned the 
inadequacy of safeguards as regards services, professions and education. He asked 
Whether the treatment meted out to the Indian minoriiv in Burma in the matter 
01 public services and education was in conformity with international law on the 
subject of minorities protection. As regards Indian shipping, he trusted that the 
wne reciprocal treatment that bad been recommended between India and the United 
would apply between Burma and India. 

proposal designed to protect cultivators by alienating Chettiyars, 
Burma legislature should bo given powers to pass 
discriminatory laws and legislation thus passed should be made applicable to those 

/'I who came into the possession of lands at or before the date of separattou 
lor at least twenty years, * 

in deplored the proposed inadequate representation of Indians 

legislature and claimed special representatiou for labour, commerce, Chetti- 
yars and landlords. 

RESOLUTIONS— Separation of Burma 

sitting of the Conference to-day, the proposal in 
paragraph 473 of thr J. R C, Report was strongly criticised bv several speakers, 
y was mentioned that all oiher shP guards would be hollow and ineaningless, if 
net ion was to be placed on the entry of Indians. This matter was a question 
of life and death to the Indian cominniiity. 

Dr, i?. S. Dougal, ex-Mayor, moved a rcsolutiou in this connection, which was 
unanimously carried. 

stressed that the connection of Indians with Burmans was age-long 
tiaf 'rL “Were brought by Britibhers to develop Burma, with an assurance of 

e y ihe resolution inter alia pr^-U-sti-d against the jiroptmul to empower the Burma 
J^gisJature to enact legislation restricting or imposing conditio a of entry into 
urma of British subjicts domiciled in India. It considered that such a proposal 
was wholly uncalled for and opposed to the principle formulated at the Burmii Sub- 
Uommitt^ of fbe first R. T, C\ and the policy emiaeiated by the Premier at the 
Burma R T. C. and demanded that all persons of Indian domicile, including 
uojecTS of Indian Spates, ^ shall have unrestricted right of entry into Burma after 
separatinns, a right which they now enjoy in common with other British eubj<‘cts 
and whirb, in a separated Burma wat pn>posed to be retained only in the case of 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom. The resolution further demanded 
mat as a rapasure of reeiprocity, British siibiects in Burma should be given the 
right of unrestricted entry into any part of India. Criticising ihe Joint Committee’s 
staemeut that the Indian labourer, by accepting lower wages* tended to oust the 
^rirn^e labourer and lower bis standard of living, as nnfoundt^* the resolution 
^tnttd out that no special grounds for regularising or restricting Indian labour existed 
uieua such a regulation was conceived in the interests of Indian immigrant labour in 
Burma as suggested by the Royal Commission on Labour and settled on the basis 
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of the eoDTentioD between the Govern ment of India and Burma. Conclnding the 
resolution Ukes strong exception to the reference to Chettiars as money-leDders, 
who were bank :rs of hiph standing and honourable traditions. Hence the J. P. O’s 
suggestion to restrict their entry is deplorable, as it lacks appreciation of the great 
services rendered by them in economic and other spheres of the development of 
Burma. 

The session th*.Q adjourned until the next morning 

RESOLUTIONS — Second Day — SOch December 1934 

A large gathering was nr 2 Bent on December 30, 1934, the second day of the 
Conference. 

Seven resolutions were unan’mou‘<ly passed protesting against the J. P. 0. 
recommendations in connection with land alienation, education, profession, discrimi* 
nation by local boards and local self-gove .ling boaies etc., demanding the mainte- 
nance of the existing franchise c»*ialifications and the preservation of the fundamen- 
tal minority rights. 

The resfrution on coirimorcial discrimation, which was carried, demanded protec- 
tion for Tmlian inter ests, including co' imei iai, banking and shipping, in the same 
manner as was recommended for British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, 
reserving at the same time the right to appoint and engage, at the discretion of 
their agents, servants and employees without any restrictions. 

Over twenty speakers spoke on these resohitions, including Khan Bahadur Ahmed 
Chandoo M. L. 0., Mr. A. M. Veilayan Chettiar, M. L. 0., Mr. Mahomed Auzam 
and Mr. A^bdul Baree Chowdhury. 

Reference were made to the fact that it was Indians who first introduced Burma 
rice into India, where Burma was at present exporting rice worth over two 
millions. The question of Indian shipping which had been omitted by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee would be affected under the present proposals, because 
the crew, who were mostly Indians, would not have the right of free entry. Dis- 
crimina'ory recommendation in respect of education would seriously affect Indian 
students. It was a breach of the former pledge and legal rights. The franchise 
proposal would affect Indian representation in the legislature on a population basis, 
unless the status quo was maintained. The session then adjourned until 2-40 p. m. 

There was some heat and humour when the Conference resumed sitting in the 
attcnioon, to discuss the resolution on Indian representation in the proposed 
enlarged Lower House, demanding 18 seats, comprising Labour 9, special interests 
4, and general constituencies 12. One Labour delegate walked out protecting : “This 
Conference is for capitalists and not for Labour.'^ The President said : “You are 
welcome to walk out. We must maintain order. No one has been shut out from 
speaking. 

An amendment which could not be placed before the Subjects Committee owing 
to insufficient time was read out by the President. It sought representation for 
two Indian ladies, instead of one seat for Rangoon landlords. Two amendments 
demanding three and four labour seats respectively, after some discussion, were lost 
and the original resolution was carried. 

Four more resolutions were unanimously passed urging (1) the abrogation of legal 
restriction in public services, without discrimination, against Indians regarding 
their right to enter public services and that there should be one Indian representa- 
tive on the Public Services Commission : (2) appealing to the Indian Nation and 
the Government of India to take immediate steps to safeguard the rights of their 
nationals in Burma ; (3) authorising the Burma Indian Association to convene the 
next session of the All-Burma Indian Conference whenever required to safeguard 
their legitimate rights; and (4) empowering the President to forward the text of the 
resolutions passed by the Conference to the proper authorities in England, India, 
Burma and elsewhere. 

Over a dozen speakers spoke on these resolutions including Mr. J. K. Munshi, 
Mr. S. N. Hajj, and Mr. R. 8. Iyengar. 

The President, in his concluding speech, asserted that Indians were not vagrants 
here. Their contributions should allow them to receive just treatment. 

The Conference then concluded. 



The Borma Anti-Seperatiooist Conference 

At the Upper Burma Anti-Separationists^ Conference, held at Mandalay on the 30th. 
December 1934 U. CMt Hlaing, Anti-Scparstiouist leader in the conrae of his presi* 
dential address, said that the proposed consti tut on for separated Burma was inferior 
to that proposed in the scheme outlined by the Premier on January 12, 1932, and 
it was admitted that the constitution was unsatisfactory, by the most moderate poll* 
tical parties in the country. The only course open for Anti-Separationists, thcreiore* 
was to reject the proposed ' unsatisfactory and unacceptable^’ constitution* now 
being laid before Parliament. 

U Chit Hlaing reiterated, in this connection, the resolutions passed bv the All- 
Burma Anti- Separation Convention in I9;i4 and advised moderates to refuse to ac- 
cept the Reforms. He added that the Joint Parliamentary Committee had wholly 
neglected to take into account the rtrsults of the last general election to the Burma 
Council, as also the separation resolution which was thrown out by the Council. 
He mentioned that in the December session of the Council in 1932, a resolution for 
separation was lost, while a resolution containing the terms for conditional separa- 
tion and conditional federation was passed. Criticising the remark of the J. P. C. 
that Aoti-Separationists’ delegates preferred separation, IJ Chit Hlaing pointed out 
that It was contradictory to the evidence and facta disclosed by Dr. Ba Maw ia the 
course of the discussions before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Reio lutio ns 

Four resolutions were unanimously carried, rejecting the recommendation for se- 
paration of Burma and proposed constitution, The resolution inter alia expressed re- 
sentment and dissatisfaction with the recommendation for separation, which had 
been made in utter disregard of the clearest and most unequivocal verdict against se- 
paration and in favour of Federation given by an overwhelming majority of the 
Burmese electorate in the last Council election and also contrary to the many reso- 
lutions passed by the various Anti-Beparationist Associations. The proposed con- 
stitution was totally unsatisfactory and unacceptable to the Burmese people and 
consequcnily they urged upon the British Parliament to reject the recommendations 
of the J. P. C. as far as Burma was concerned and allow her as desired by a vast 
majority of the electorate to enter the Indian Federation. The resolution warned the 
authorities concern'd that if separation of Burma from India should be thrust upon 
them, the British Government would be held responsible for the conscqueoces that 
may ensue. 

The Goufereuce at this stage concluded its session. 
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Opening Day— i^ataa— 26th. December 1934 

In the course of his Presif^ential ^dc’ress delivered to the eighteenth Bession of the 
Indian Economic P nifercncj held at Patna on thu December^ 193 4, Mr, C, N, 

Vakilj Universiry Professor of Economics, Bombay, observed 

The world is at present in an economic ferment and we find that the existing 
economic siructure a« well as exisiing economic relations nave been completely 
upset. Neither the economic exp ^ri^Mice of the past nor the teachings of economic 
theory have proved a complete guide either in the understanding of the complex 
phenomena that have developed or in the cecrch for their solution. Instead of this 
we find gigantic eilorts being aiado o n tore order out of the prevailing chaos in 
different parts of the world on new lines with the consequence that the whole 
basis of economic life is gradually undergoing fundamental changes. 

On the one band, wc have the Russian experiment which involves a thorough 
overhauling of the social and economic structure and which has in view the 
communistic ideal. In order to achieve their ideals, the Russians have adopted a 
new method of economic approach, which has become popularly known as “plan- 
ning”. Though this was ridiculed at first, the rest of the world, differing in their 
aims and policy, have however found something to imitate in the Russian method, 
with the consequence that various countries are now adopting some sort of 
“planning” as the method to remove the existing economic ills. Two broad catego- 
ries of this method may be distinguished. In some countries, a pre- determined 
economic and social policy involving a change in the basic structure of society 
leads to “planning” which is intended to put that policy into operation, for example, 
in Russia. In other cquutnes, “Planning” is being adopted as a method to 
recognise the economic life to suit modern condiiions without aiming at funda- 
mental change iti the existing order, though it cannot be denied that this is 
bound to involve a gradual drift away from the existing basis, for example, in the 
United States of America, »\nd the United Kingdom. 

We come to the conclusion, therefore, that though the meaning of “Planning” 
differs, though it has different grades or degrees, though the motives or outlook with 
which it is practised happen to be widely apart, it has come to stay, inasmuch as 
tha State is now acknowledged i.a the chief guide and controller of economic life 
With or without a detinile purpose, and adopts “Planning” as its principal method. 

Empire Policy 

Such far-reaching changes are bound to affect every country, inasmuch as this 
change is a change primarily in the function of the Btate. The eflecfc on India is 
being felt through England, because of our political relation. In other words, 
British policy and method are being reflected in this country in the gradual adotion 
or otherwise of the economic ; changes referred to above. 

With wonderful adaptability, England realised the folly of sticking to laissez- 
faire and while revolutionary or spectacular changes were being adopted in other 
countries, she deliberately changed her entire economic policy as if overnight. The 
execution of the new economic policy in other countries has involved important 
repercussions in the political field. Such far-reaching changes involving interference 
in the details of the economic life of the people, which had to be promptly put into 
Operation, would not be possible under the slow-moving machinery of moderen 
democratic institutions. The rise of dictatorship in those countries where Economic 
Planning is the order of the day may be thus explained. Without changing her 
political structure, however, England managed to have the requisite forces and 
promptitude of a dictator in her National Government which eliminated party 
politics for the time being. 

At the same time she realised that under the new conditions, with the growth 
of powerful nations, British supremacy could not bo maintained unless Britain 
could weld the Empire together by new ties, chiefly economic. In consequence, 
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we find Uiat during; the last few years, the National Government in England has 
succeeded in briii> 2 ;ing about a coiuplele transformation of the economic policy of 
Great Britain, both within and without. We have the spectacle of the most highly 
industrialised country in the world trying to protect its agriculture and industry. 
The Gold Standard now stands discredited by being thrown overboard by its chief 
cUBloJiaii. The home of Cobden is now a place where restrictions and controls in 
trade, industry and finance flourish in such abundance that Cobden himself would 
not recognise it. 

The effort to bring the scattered parts of the Empire into line with this new 
Empire policy has resulitd in important political developments. {Systematic propo- 
ganda with a view to creating opinion and goodwill among the v«*ople8 of the 
different parts of the Empire has been carried on. This has been supplemented by 
other meihods diilering in each case with the political slums of the Empire countries 
concerned. Persuasion and treatment on a looting of equality have been adopted 
with the Dominions ; an ariilicial or forced consent is the rule in this country ; 
and a policy of active coercion has been adopted in the case of Crown ColoniCB, 
for example, in Ceylon. 

Whtreas in diptudmcirs and colonies, a free and frank consideration from their 
own points of Mew of the new policy has not been possible, in the Dominions 
where such conhideration is possible, practical dilfiiuilties and controversicH in the 
applicalitui of the ne>v polity Lave bei-n noticed. The need for the enforcement of 
such ail Empire jolicy in luture has involved the lll^tuution of a chain of Reserve 
Bank in Empire countnts which are to work und*T the guidance of the Batik of 
England ; and permanent machinery to watch the develo[)ment of trade and to 
suggest ways and nuunsfor eo-opcration may grow. 

Jt may ajf»o iii^ due coui>e involve a loire.** ponding cliangc in the political 
structure of the Empiic, which, howevtr, is a probKm beyond luy scope. My 
pit sent pui}>ose is to trace the existtncx* of an Empire Economic IMan and see its 
mnuetice on Indian Economic policy. 

We have literally to trace such a plan by pulling together the various measures 
which have rccenily been adopted, for the Empire Economic Plan is essentially 
different from the ^ortet Plan. Unlike the Soviet mcihod, the Empire Economic 
l*lan 16 not oulliiied as biuh btforthand ; nor is it meant to be worked out wilhiu 
any defined tirae limit us lu Russia. 

CONPIllONS IN INDIA 

Fo far as the economic policy of this country under Britihh rule is concerned, 
it ia well known that in the matter of trade and indu-^try, British policy with free 
tiade as the method was in ( p. raiion in this country tdl 19-4. I'hc st cond stage 
is marked bj the adupiiou the piinciph; of discriminating protection in 1924, 
when a ddii.cc dijmituic i:i ihc industrial and coinmuciul policy of the country 
was mad*'. \\ inlc ihc ^'ys^(^n is ni its infancy, ii has bitn hiipcr-imposed, as 

it weic, by ill'’ new innpirc jiolicy of which we tiave alnudy sjiokcin 

Jn the fit Id of fiminct', it (quady well known ihut since Ibbll, the sterling 
standard has b<tu in ()pti.aion in ihis country tfiougii rent names have been 
given to the s}sun]. 'Jiit- eoniinued opprHitnm to tjie adopinm ol the Gold Standard 
Hi India in the | as?, the ratio coniiovei>y and the bnking of ih(‘ Uupto to the 
Sterling binet pttnibtr arc insianets of the vva> in wh eh British financial 

policy huH worktd in ihis country. The (‘onsutuiiun of the lirscrve liank shows 
that British or Empire Pohey wdl be imposed in this maiUr lu the future as in 
the past. 

\V"e hayc thus two important forces woiking in the country ; on the one band, 
the growing desiie of the people f(»r a bitur and a higher standard of life, and on 
the other hand, the netds of the Empire, both rcHulung in the realieatiou of the 
fact that the cconoriiic advuntrment of (he country should be systematically fostered. 

"Jhough the desire is thus ^common, the outlook is diihrcnt, which results in a 
clash of ideas and methods in connection with the nuusures to be adopted. This is 
ho btcau.se, wheieas Empire policy is the kty lu the methods of the Indian authon- 
national policy is the key to the demand of edueated India. Whereas tho 
forimr itqmriH the planning and arraiigeiiuni of things to fulher the iiHercsts of 
the Empire, the laUtr naturally fears that in ho doing national interests will suffer. 
ikcaUHc of ddEn nees in political status, tin re is a eonsciousness that in the United 
Kingdom and iti the Domimofis, national interests will be safegurded first and 
Empire mierests will be looked after next, and there is a natural fear lu ib® a®’ 
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pMdent {'arts of ihe Empire that national interests will be subordinated to those 
Of the Empir. 

The iraposiiion of the Empire Economic Policy on India is not without iU 
counterpart iu parallel measu’-es for the development of the country within. What 
could not be dreamt of i. the days of laisacz-fair up to 19l3 is now justified 
as a matter both o! necessity and of policy. We have, in the first place, for the 
improvement of agricuVure, and rural conditions generally, the work of well-orga- 
msed bodies like the f imperial Council of Agricultural Research and the Central 
Cotton Committee. Measures for tli'' improvement of the economic conditions of 
the rural population were consid^^rec* at a Conferenct' of Ministers and officials of 
Central and Provioeial G vcinmenis held in April last. An intensive programme 
for developing market. ng tafilities for agiicu'.tural products was considered to be 
the measurt most likely to lead to substantial results. A scncrac of marketing 
surveys as a prelimitiary to deviting methods for the better marketing of agricul- 
tural produce has now been formulated, and it is expected the work will be 
started soon. The position of the farmer is to be furulier improved by legislation for 
the relici of (lebt and by other measures. Some of this legislation which is still 
under consideration Las aroused ucu'e coiitro ersy and will be discussed by this 
Conference. I’he C. P. Debt Conciliation Ac^ passed in 19M3 was amended this year; 
the O. P. Money-lenders’ Bill has become law ; and schemes to start Land Mortgage 
Banks have been formulated in Bombay and Bengal. 

The question of the low price, which the former has been receiving for his pro- 
duct has drawn the attention of the aiituoritios. In this conruv'tion, the Crop 
Planning Conference held a few months ago, considered ways and means for the 
co-ordinAtion of agriculturfd production for the country as a whole. Suggestions 
were made to Provincial Govcrninents for keeping up the cultivation of different 
crops at a remunerative level. More definite action has been taken in the case of 
sugarcane and jute. Legislation has been taken in passed with a view to seeing that 
the price at which sugarcane intendt‘d to be used for the manufacture of sugar is 
pur''! ased. Parts cf the proceeds of the excise duty on sugar imposed this year is 
to be utilised for the purpose of helping the grower of sugarcane. In the case of 
jute, a scheme of voluntary restriction of the area under jute cultivation help- 
ed by official propaganda has been put into operation by the Government of 
Bengal, and the idea of compulsory restriction is in favour in some quarters. 
The object in either case is to enable the farmer to realise a better price for jute. 

Trade And iNDUSiRy 

In the matter of trade and industry, in spile of the fact that as in other parts 
of the world, they aio passing through a period of severe depression, the new 
departure in State i olicy has resulted in the growth of new industries on the one 
hand and of possibilitcs of trade in certain directions on the other Though the 
protective policy inauguarated in 1931 is still in its infancy and has revealed many 
defects in working, it must be admitted that large industries like those of steel 
and cotton would have suffered a severe .setback in the absence of protection, 
and the new iiidusiries like those of sugar and matches would not have come into 
existence or flourished. 

The Ottawa Trade Agreement with the United Kingdom was followed by a 
Commercial Agreement with .lapan ; efforts are now i eing made for fresh agree- 
ments with other countries, and certain interests in Great Britain are arranging 
to get special privileges in trade. A trade treaty with Burma which is to be 
separated under the Federation scheme is in con tern jdation. Trade Delegations 
have recently visited Africa .and Afghanistan, and Indian Trade Oouirnissioners have 
been appointed in London. Hamburg and Milan, and are likely to bo appointed 
in a few other centres in the near future. Some Provincial Governments have 
passed legislation with a view to giviiig financial and other aosistanco to small 
industries. Progress in this connection has been slow chiefly owing to the limited 
resources available for the purpose. This work is to be supplemented by tho 
Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research, which has been attached to the 
Indian Stores Department. The function of this Bureau is to collect and dissemi- 
nate industrial information, to assist in industrial research and to help the Provincial 
Governments and industrialists in tho matter of industrial growth. 

In the financial sphere, apart from the controversial issues such as the control 
of the Reserve Bank or of the exports of gold, we may say that the creation of 
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tbe Reserve Bank of India may supply a long-felt want for the co-ordination of 
tke money market in this country with our currency policy, and generally give 
an impetus to the growth of a sound Banking system. 

While these iilustrations indicate the nature of the activities of the State in 
economic matters, it may be pointed out that the people in their own behalf have 
also taken an active interest in the economic development of the country. The 
creation of the Swadeshi spirit corresponds to the “Huy British’* slogan in Great 
Britain and is an essential complement to the policy of protection. The All-India 
Spinners’ Association has done useful work in connection with one important 
village industry, and its work is now to be supplemented by the creation of the 
All-India Tillage Industries* Association which will look after other cottage 
industries. 

This rapid survey of changing events in the economic sphere in the world in 
general and in our country in particular, indicates that the trend of thought and 
of events is definitely towards a new economic order. Whether it is ("Capitalism 
or Socialism that ultimately succeeds ; whether it is Imperialism or Nationalism 
that holds the field, the fact is obvious that no country is now allowing its economic 
life to drift and that every country is anxiously planning economic measures 
with a view to its prosperity and progress. It is inevitable therefore that the 
economic policy and the economic growth of a country will in the future be shaped 
to an ever-increasing degree by the State. At this juncture, therefore, the 
formation of a right economic opinion for an economic policy in general as well 
as for the solution of various problems in detail, is u most urgent need. 

With the planuiog of economic measures, the planning and organisation of 
economic opinion must precede and be concurrent. A ciiinal and scientific study 
of plans and measures, public and private, beijnd by informed and free discUBnionfi 
bv disinterested persons, with a vb w to forming the right economic opinion in 
the interests of the country, will be a national servici* of the greatcBt importance. 

Survey (>r METnoi*^^ 

In this connection, let us make a brief survey of ibo more important parties 
and their methods that are responsible for the format ion of ectuiomic opinion in 
this country. We shall then be in a position to see whether we, as academic 
economists, can play a useful part. 

We can say in a broad way that at preaent the economic opinion in the country 
is formed by (a) Govertimenf, (b) Commercial inb-roms, British and Indian, (c) 
I^K^gislatures and Politicians ouij-idc the Ligislaiure-^, (d) Financial and Economic 
Journals and (e) Academic workers 

So far as the GovtTnment is concerned, it influfnres economic opinion hy a 
variety of annual and other reports, tvbich it puhlishtp ; hy the special studies of 
certain problems wbich it iindenakts by the reports of (Nunmitti'ts and Commiss- 
ions which it appoints from time to nine and by important spceche.s or pronoun- 
cements of members of the (Jovcrnmcnt and high otlicmla. The strong point in 
the opinion thus being forint d is that it is supported by a systematic 
study of facts made by wcil-cqinppcd departmi'iit and highly traineif officials. 

At the same time, the puhlii'aticm of data and views is often made accord- 
ing to the convenience of the Government. The weak point is that it very often 
reflects the set nations of the Civil hkrviee in the attempt to justify Government 
policy. Besides, there is an intolerance on the part of the (lOvernment of criMcism 
of their policy in and out of the Legislatures and such criticism is often branded 
either as politically miridid or even as racifd in spite of the well-known fact that 
the Government policy and measures ihcm»^elvc8 may have been dictated by political 
and imperial considerations. 

8o far as British commercial interests arc concerned, we find that they arc 
better organised and have full-time workers for tho study of the various problems 
that concern them. Well equipped with data and material suitable for their 
purpose, they are able to influence Govt-niment opinion more effectively ; this is so 
because on the one hand they are nalurally willing to support imperial Economic 
Policy and on the other, they have an easy access to authorities, both in England 
and India, socially or otherwise. 

Bo far as Indian Commercial interests are concerned, they arc growing in import- 
ance in the formation of economic opinion, but compared with their stake in the 
country, their organisation is far from adequate. Bo far as a systematic study of 
problems is concerned, with a few honourable exceptions, it may bo said to be 
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abeent. So_ far «s the staff of the Indian commercial bodies is coneerned, it |s 
TOoatly clerical .lua is nr»t equipped for reaearch and investigation of those mani- 
fold complex currtnt problems which require knowledge and training, essentially 

T often superior to :hat possessed by the staff of these bodies. 

Indian commetcial iiitercwtc usually find themselves In opposition to the policy 
Of Government, bat iney are not always able to support their opinion with that 
convincing proof, whicb cfin contp rut of r. sjstemtic study of a high order. For 
example, in connection wiiu the Ottawa Trade Agrccm'*nt. a detailed study of 
the trade with ron-Emf)ire countries ..nd of the effect of the Agreement on small 
industries have been organis'd by the Indian commerc/al bodies, the Government 
of India having - mitted these aspects from iheir review, we are now left with 
a one-sided view of the sitiirUen. 

AORICrLTPRAL OPINION 

So far as agricuitural opinion in the country is concerned, it is unorganised 
p-nd the position is such that it is o^ten difhcHlt to find what the true agricultural 
opinion is with reference to part^ular probhms. The position is at the same time 
clouded by the fact that Governmep-. a* d British Commercial interests on the 
one hand and Indian commercial irterests on the other are all fond of defending 
their policies i.» iho name and interests of the farmer. Whereas this is so in the 
case of agriculture, the g*''>wing numbers of industrial labourers have some organi- 
sation varying in importaneo and useful’ioss in different part of the country. 
There is great room for improvement from the point of view of the industrial 
labourer in the existing state of things so far as the formation of opinion in his 
inti’rests is concerned. 

This brief aralysis of the way in which economic opinion is formed shows that 
in proportion to the problem the existing arrangements for leading public opinion 
in regaid to economic policy and problems are wholly inadequate. In making this 
obsenation 1 have not referred to the position of the academic workers, which 1 
propose to discuss in great detail. 

jn other countries Universities and other academic institutions are highly equipped 
both in the matter of library and other facilities as well as in the matter of 
trained staff in each branch of Economics which makes specialisation possible. 
Compared with this equipment and compared with the magnitude of our problems, 
the existing equipment and other academic institutions in the matter of economic 
studies in our country may be characterised as poor. 

Need For Academic Workers 

ITowevor, in other countries, academic work is supplemented by or encouraged by 
the organised work of other bodies. Besides educating public opinion by means 
of their publications, such bodies provide leaders of thought with useful materials. 
Very often such work anticipates and creates a demand for public enquiry or 
supplements the work done by the Government ; sometimes, it covers fields wholly 
ignored by Government and in any case, it affords an intelligent corrective to data 
and opinion made current by those in power. This kind of work also results in 
a constant flow of highly trained academic men into commerce and politics. In 
any case such contact between academic experts and men of affairs results in 
a co-ordination of ideas and a scientific study of facts without which life in 
modern countries would be guided and controlled in a one-sided fashion. 

Unfortunately, even the limited resources that wc possess in the academic sphere 

cannot be fully utilised for that larger purpose which 1 am contemplating in this 

discussion. To make my meaning clear, let us, for a moment, analyse the existing 
talent and resources in the form of College and University teachers that are availa- 
ble. The other class of workers in the field of economic studies are so few that 
one need not consider them in this connection. 

In the first place there is a class perhaps accounting for a large percentage 
of the total of teachers who are poorly equipped which is no fault of their own ; 
the fault is of the institution and the system. The point however is that we 
cannot hope for any useful or original work from this class of teachers. 

In the second place, there is a class of well equipped teachers who by their 

training and inclination are in a position to do useful work but are poorly paid 

and often over-worked. Though a fortunate few of these may in course of time go 
up the ladder, on the whole, we can have few hope from this class of teachers. 
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The third class of teachers, chiefly those in Governmenti service in the 
superior grade, are as a rule both well equipped and highly paid. l^>om the point 
of view of their own personal ambition, once secure of tenure in the service, the 
impetus in their case to do original work is comparatively little. But the great 
factor which works against this class of teachers is existence of a positive 
hindrance in the form of restrictions by the authorities on the free expression of 
opinion. ... 

The fourth class of teachers working in Universities and pt'ivate institutions who 
are both well equipped and well paid, are comparatively few in numhiT. Ihey have 
opportunities for independt'iit thought and facilities for work which though poor 
compared with those available in the west, must he charaetorised to bv'. (juite good 
under our conditions. The limited amount of original reacareh work on dimircnt 
econamic problems which has been published in recent years is mainly due to 
these causes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if academic workers are to play a better and more 
useful part iu the formation of a right economic opinion in the country, we have 
to look to this fourth class of teachers and iri'^titniions employing thton. If the 
status of the academic economist in public esteem is raised on the one hand, and 
if public and private resources arc spent freely in oidcr to encnunigf’ and (b*veloi» 
the woik of this class of institutions and teachers, a desirable link in the formation 
of a right economic opinion will bo supplied at this juneinrc of our couriiry s his- 
tory. It would be highly desirable for those who are iuterest<'d in this problem 
to think of ways and means for giving an impetus tc> scientific economic work 

au independent nature. A few suggestions may, however, bo niadt*. 

SrcuiEjHTioNH For Improvement 

( a ) Endowment of Chairs and Fellowships for research work in e^mnomie 
problems; public funds should be spent to a much greater extent for this than 
hitherto; and it is an object towards which chariry may bn usefully directed. In 
addition, commercial bodies and magnates will do well to help in such endowments 
either for general or special studies. 

( b ) The expansion uf the t'connmic D<'Partmenfs of Univcrsiiios and (Jolleges 

by the appointment of speeialists in different branches of Economics who should 

be given facilities for such Fpccialisation and not buidencd with other work. 

( c ) Employment of a special research staff for the siudy of current 

problems by comracrcial and political bodies and organisations in the country. 

( d ) Encouragement of resi*Hrcb pnbl'c.itions and th» ir wider use and publicity, 

(e) Consultaiion wiih exports for advice on a fooling of ((lua’ify, either by 
Governmens commercial bodies or political organisations, with adcipiat'* remiincrii- 
tion wherever necessary 

(f) The removal of * rest rictions by (rOvoTiimcnt on their aead'Mnie staff in the 
matter of expression of opinion on economic problem*. At a tiin * when the (rov- 
ernment are trying to be respostlde, if not rcspon^iive, ‘-uch a measure would be a 
sratesmanlike gesture, removir'g public firijmliec ugainst tbivernrucnt actions and 
enabling the formation of a healthy economic opinbm. 

(g) Government Departments, mi-govrrnno*ut bodies and cimniercial organi- 

aations should welcome independtmt n st arch work<rs and giv(» thimi willing 
help. With the growth of democratic iostontions in tbi^ country, (Government de- 
partments and other parlies wuubi do well to realise that the peny-mindednes-s 
which usually eharacterisfa their attirudf* in this maitir, is resfionsibic for the ac- 
cumuIatioQ ot formation of pircjudicc whiib might well be remove i and prevented 
by welcoming bonafide research workers and giving them due recognition and 
facdincs. . . , 

ih) The encouragement by Government and commercial bodies to eocit'tics and 
associatioDB doing organised research woik . 

(i) The improvement of existing Government machinery in the matter of ooUccBon 
Rud publication of economic and statlsti'al information and of <'xpansion in those 
cases at least in which the magnitude of woik ns such that private effort may not 
succeed. . 

Bo far as private effort is conccriud, the suggestionn made above 
be carried out unless those iu possession of wealth realise the full significance 
of this work in the interests of the country and are willing to spare fund for 
the purpose. Even if commercial bodies undertake to investigate their own 
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probjemg by e'*>rtoying their owu, ful-time staff*, the work done by them will nsually 
be of immeJiaUi and pr‘^sinff moment of the short-view type. 

In order that a Jetacheu long view of current events may be taken, it is desirable 
that free scope should be given to ccaderaic workers, by allowing them adequate 
opportunities, Ihe opnortuiiiiies may be of two type. 

(1) Facilities o study practical problems of commerce and industry ; and 

(2) Financial help in the form oi endowments of Research Chairs or Fellowships 
or adequate gr.^nt9 for specific resea^'ch problems by recognised workers. 

With a few honourable rxceptic is, it would not be untrue to say that in 
this country, there is a divorce between Iho academic economist on the 
one hand and the practical businessman on the other. The former is considered 
too theoretical and therefore of use by the latter ; nor is the business* 

man willing to recognise the 8tatii:i aaJ posifon of Je academic worker in practice. 
The academic person on the other hand is not always willing to make efforts to 
understand the point of view of the busincbsman, and apply ^his miud to practical 
problem. 

Moreover, the want of agreement a non^ tcocomists on important problems often 
scares away the businessman ; the latter must however realise that a difference of 
opinion cither in any scientific work cr in a practical problem is not an unhealthy 
sign ; that such a state of affairs is true of many other walks of life ; that the 
everchanging economic phenomena make it impossible for any two economists to 
look at them from the same angle; and that given sympathetic understanding, 
co-operation, ways and means could be found to reduce such differences to a mini- 
mum. The businesbman must realise that that attitude is bound to offend 
academic pride and keep the true academic person at a distance from the practical 
man. The academic person on the other hand must realise that he has much to 
learn by way of information and experience from the practical man of business, 
which he can never hope to obtain from books. 

So far as the Government effort for carrying out some of the suggestions made 
above is concerned, it may be admitted at once that the authorities in India are 
(juitc alive to the urgent need of improving and expanding their existing machinery 
and of giving facilities to private workers. The unfortunate part, however, is that 
their action is not in consonance with their ideas ; financial and other considera- 
tions have come in the way of improvement and expansion, and the usual red-tape 
mentality comes in the way of giving facilities to private efforts. 

Economic Survey 

The Indian Economic Enquiry Committee reported in 1925 in favour of a 
scheme for an economic survey of the country and for the institution of Central 
and Provincial Statistical Bureaux. It was unfortunately left to a statisticiau 
and an economist to strike the bottom out of the scheme from its very Inception ; 
for one is not in a position either to understand or to appreciate the attitude of 
Mr. Barnett-Hurst in his minute of dissent to the scheme of Sir M. Visveswarayya. 
Nothing came out of this; in the meanwhile, however, other' countries were deve- 
loping special economic organisations, both for expert advice and investigation to 
help the exeenti /e in their work. In order to advise the Government of India on 
the best method of doing similar works in this country, Sir Arthur Salter, 
Director of the Economic and Financial section of the League of Nations, was 
invited to this country. His report issued in 1931 outlined the creation of a Central 
Advisory Council, each assisted by an expert staff for the purpose of advising 
the respective Governments on current economic problems. Nothing substantial 
came out of this report either. In January 1933, Sir George Schuster, the then 
Finance Member, was good enough to address the Sixteenth Annual Indian 
Economic Conference held at Delhi on the subject of an Economic Survey for 
India and the improvement of Economic statistics. He invited the co-operation of 
the Conference and of the Indian Economic Association in that connection. In 
response to that suggestion, a special Committee of the Association prepared and 
submitted a memorandum to Sir George Schuster and offered co-operation on 
behalf of the Association which was unfortunately treated with scant courtesy. By the 
end of the year. Dr. Bowley and Mr. Robertson were invited to this country to 
report on the same problem. Mr. Robertson’s presence at our last Conference at 
the Annaraalai University, followed by a visit of one or both of these gentlemen 
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to most University centres e:ave opportunities to Indian economists amonj? others 
to explain to them the kind of work that was being done by them and what could 
be done given the necessary facilities and encouragement. In their report published 
in the beginning of this year, they advocated a scheme for an Economic Census of 
India with special references to the Census of Production and reorganisation of 
statistics. The scheme involves rural and urban surveys and contemplates close 
co-operation with Indian Economists through the Universities. For reorganising 
the status of the academic economist in general and of the Indian Economic 
Association in particular in the scheme advocated by them we may well pay a 
tribute to these distinguished fellow workers in the same cause elsewhere. Though 
nothing, as usual, has yet come out of this report, if the Indian authorities and 
commercial magnates will take a lesson out of this report by recognising the status 
of the economist and the value of his work, and by helping and encouraging him, 
a great national service will have been rendered. 

Though these reports have been shelved, a few minor efforts have been made, 
perhaps in the right direction. We have now Boards of Economic Enquiry or 
similar bodies in the Punjab, the U. P. and in Bengal though the constitution and 
functions of these Boards vary in different provinces. Home expansion of the work 
of the Department of Commercial intelligence and Btatistics has recently taken 
place in addition, a few more publications are being issued by that Department. 
This is of such a limited nature compared with the magnitude of the task, which 
can be seen from the report referred to above, that one may well despair of any 
substantial result. Besides the inherent limitations of Government work in this 
connection in any country, there are obvious limitations of a special nature of 
Goverumoot work in this country. Added to these limitations when the Government 
is not in a mood to do more than the bare minimum compelled by necessity of cir- 
cumstances, the need on the one hand of greater pressure on the Government to 
do more, and of private initiative and on the other, is all the greater. This necessary 
corrective to State effort which is provided by private effort in other country, is a 
specially urgent necessity in our country, in view of the peculiar conditions, and it 
is to be expected therefore that those concerned will like a long view of this 
matter and an organised effort in this right direction. 

Association’s Duty 

While criticising the existing agencies for the formation of economic opinion 
in the country and making suggestions for their improvement, I would bo failing 
in my duty if I did not ask the members of the Indian Economic AsHociatioo and 
of the Conference to think of the ways and raeaus by whwh they can play a more 
active and a more UBcfuI part in the national service. Tin? two important ways 
in which the Association has been doing its work for the last IS years are the 
publication of a Quarterly Journal and the holding of an annual Conference in 
co-operation with the Universities. Without in any way dis'^ouraging the work of 
our Editorial Board or of the Managing Editor of the journal at Allahabad, i 
think it would be easy to agree upon the proposition that there is a great room 
for improvement in the quality of the material published in inir journal and also in 
the time ot its publication. The Annual Conferences have provided meeting places 
for an exchange of views, chiefly fur academic workers and those interested. In this 
connection, there is considerable room for improvement. I venture to make a few 
Btiggestions which may form the basis of discussion, and if adopted by general 
agreement, will, I hope, enable us to improve both those features of our work. 

In the first place, we may organise local centres, chiefly in University towns or 
other places wherever suitable arrangemenis are possible. The members of the 
Executive Committee who, as a rule, belong to diffi rent University centres, may under- 
take each in his own sphere to organise such a local centre. In other places, other 
organisers should be found. The object of the organiser in such centre should be 
to bring together the members of the Indian Economic Association resident in the 
local area and those few selected persons, who by their knowledge and exptirieucc 
or position, are likely to help in the formation of a study group. This group so 
formed may arrange for weekly or fortnightly meetings for the frank discussion of 
problems. The discussion should be proceeded by an original study or investigation 
of the problem by one or more members of the group. The subjects of Such study 
should be in the first place those fixed for discussion at the ensuing Conference ami 
secondly those of local interest. The ultimate result of such discussion may be a 
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paper either jointly written by ^ome membe 4 d of the group or by an individual. So 
far as future c'^nferences are concerned, the papers submitted will have thus been 
the result, ol systemaMc stuay and mature deliberation. At the same time, there 
may be other material resulting from such study and discussions, which may well 
find a place in the journal, in the course of time we find that this system works 
successfully and that we La e more material than we can afiord to publish in the 
Journal, we may think of the arranging for the issue for special bulletins on special 
topics. Arrangements will havj to be made tor some contact between the centres 
during the course of a >ear, so that each may be aware of the progress ol work in 
the other, la some cases, one ceutiv' may be in a position to help another by the 
supply of information or by fidv’'5e. The annual report of the work of the Asso- 
ciation would ih n contaLi informatiou regarding the work in different centres, which 
means that the centres will have to keep the central office informed of the 
work done in each place. The work of tlio Secretary of the Association 
is bound to increase and he may have to be provided with suitable assistance for 
the purpose. Tais would result in live and continuous work throughout the year 
by the members of the Association in different groups, and when the result of 
such a work is pooled at the end of the year at the time of Conference, we shall 
certainly have something ol which the Af ociation and Conference can be proud. 
This will albo enable thoFo who for one reason or another, are not able to attend 
the Conference and cf the work of the Association, because they would at least 
be in a position to helo the study group in the local centre by their co-operation. 
This work should as tar as possible be done in co-operatiou with Economic Societies 
or similar organisauons, if any, are in existence at any centre. These study groups 
should be able to obtain the help and co-operation of the Government Departments 
and of Commercial bodies in this work. By some such arrangement, which is in 
no way revolutionary and which would enable to develop gradually from the exist- 
ing nucleus that wo possess, we should be in a position to make our opinion both 
weighty and valuable, to raise our status high in public esteem, to make the 
membership of the Association a matter of pride and privilage, and to make its work 
in general a thing which those concerned cannot afford to neglect. In organising 
on the lines I have suggested the financial aspect has been borne in mind ; though 
there will be some additional office expenditure, it will be within our means and will 
be worth while. It should be dilficult for us to be able to increase our membership 
if our work improves, in whilh case increased fees will more than meet the addi- 
tional expenditure, The work of the local centres will automatically attract interested 
persons who will be willing to join the Association. 


/‘A Ray of True Light’^ 

I realise that the success of our work may depend on co-operation, and in some 
cases even the financial assis ance of Universities, commercial bodies and persons 
and of the Government ; but we cannot expect to get such assistance unless we 
have irone a step forward ourselves and created a demand for it. In spite of clitli- 
cuUies 1 am optimistic, that once the value of our work is appreciated on its 
merits such assistance would be forthcoming. In doing so, however, we shall have 
on the one hand to give an assurance and on the other to ask for privilege that 
our work shall be on scientific lines and m the true interest of the country, it BhaU 
therefore be "ree from pressure of outside parties or of those with preconceived 
notions. The task of sciontitic investigator is difficult because he cannot please 
narties if we worship science and truth. His work should be therefore all the naore 
valuable and deserving of encouragement by those who realise that at this juncture 
in the history of the ^country, an organised progress in this connection is both de- 

“Ahe^dLkness created by systematically fostered P^udiees and organis^ 
flplfishness. a ray of true ccouoraic light may yet penetrate. The force of that 
liffht for good vnil depend on the devotion of the disinterested economist to his 
scieLe! helped in his difficult task by those in power and authority in ^ 

Dublic life. We can only pray that the foresight necessary for bringing forth such 
Sevotion Ld such help will not be lacking, and that the privilege of an atmos- 
Dhere of freedom in which alone creative thought may blossom will not 
tWe ecoTomis^ otherwise the thinking that is done to order or in an 
of fear and suspense will be like the incoherent mumbling of a man in dotage, the 
precursor of the approaching end. 

62 
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READING OF PAPERS 

Recovery Plant for India 

Papers were then read in the Conference. Afr. AT. P. Qandhi of the Indian Obam* 
her of Commerce, Calcutta, in the course of his paper, “Economic Planning 
for India — A Supreme Necessity/’ declared : — 

“I wish to lay stress on the fact that in any future scheme of planning, undue 
emphasis should not be placed on the development of large-scale industries. India 
is particularly suited to the development of middle-class industries, and cottage 
industries, and it is such industries which will solve the problem of unemployment 
to a great extent and create conditions in which there will be a more equitable dis- 
tribution of capital”. 

He said that he wished to lay stress on the necessity of a correct ecor»omic 
policy for India which should aim at reducing the chronic unemployment and 
under-employment in the country. The precipitate fall in the price of agricultural 
commodities, had serious repercussions on the economic condition of the masses in 
this country. The consumption of various commodities bad gone down. 

He added that India should have unrestricted power to enter into Trade Agree- 
ments with foreign countries in a manner which would be advantageous to her. 

Along with a policy of protection, conditions must be created in which middle 
class and cottage industries could be easily carried on in comrx’tition with large- 
scale industries and for that purpose adequate State atd must be oiT’ered. The local 
as well as Central Governments should institute schemes for helping pmall-scalc 
and cottage industries by establishing co-operative socielies, etc. What was needed 
was a bold policy of expansion. It was rqually essential that the Government 
should take action in consultation with and after securing approval of accredited 
representatives of public opinion in the country. 

Atpect of Economic Planning 

An economic council w'hich would help them to foresee and tackle with the com- 
plex economic problems of the modern world, which would engage itself in continu- 
ous study of current economic problems, of the development of trade and industry 
in each province, which would complete and co-ordinate the statistical and other 

information required by the Executive and the Legislature, which would invite the 
attention of both these to important economic changes and tendencies and which 
would suggest to the Government plans for solving fundamental economic difficulties 
as those connecird with the stalnl zation of trade anti the devtdopment of nationitl 
resources, was the econoniic organihation suggested by l>r, B. E. M'arat/ansu omi 
Naidu of Anr»amalai Vnivcrsity in his papt r on “Borne Aspects of Economic Tlan- 
ning for India ’. i)r. Naidu said that it was dtssirabic that such a CoihhmI shou[<i 
have only the raiuimuni of paid servants and that ii should contain within itself 

leaders of indusirv and labour and <xperts in economics among others. lYue 

statesmanship and f)atri(>tihra lay not so much in envi-taging the future as in taking 
eflective steps to make the dreams of to-day the realities of to-morrow. 

Scope and Methodf 

Dr. II. L. Dey of the Dacca University in the coiirso of his paper on “Bcopc 
and method of Economic rianning in India” said that economic planning involved, 
firstly, a full knowledge and understanding of the specific environment which could 
he acquired mainly through the organisation of economic and statistical intelligence. 
It implied also the jiowcr of controlling the environment, which would be very 

much limited in their case by the safeguards and special powers profK>sed in the 
forlhcomiog constitution. Another limitation was that set by the institution of 
private pro{>erty. These limitations would suggest the scope, and method of economic 
planning in India, which should corsist at present of a hvc- year* program me for tho 
planning of planning. 

Programme of Public Works 

Dr. P. J. Thomas of the Madras University in his paper on *‘A plan For Econo* 
mic Recovery"' showed that the breakdown of purchasing power, which was the 
most disquieting factor in the present economic situation, could be remedied by a 
suiUblo programme of public works, which would not only increase employment and 
purchasing jK)wer, but would also provide the country with a better economic 
equipment. This was, be added, one of the most important aspects of economic 
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^aoaing to-dr.y, A morp comprehunBive type of planning might not be practicable 
CTcumfltaucos India, but no serious objection could be urged against a cau- 
uoufl policy 01 loan expenditure 0-i urgently needed works of public utility. 

Ameliorative Measures 

. Chand of tbe Patna Un;versity, ia his paper on “Essentials Of Econo- 

niic rlanuing For India”, urged the vitw that he wps for economic planning for 
xndia. But he saw that neither they nau clearly understood what it meant and in- 
volved nor had they the mear'i at tht* .' ui^posal for carrying out a far-reaching and 
comprehensive chang. like plunned economy. He suggested that they should re- 
distribute Glovernment porlfo’ioa, enlarge the functions and utility of the Tariff 
Board, appoint marketing otbeers, and carry out economic surveys, make use of the 
nscal convention to get better terms in inter aJonal exchange, establish land mort- 
gage banks and have demonstratirus of improved methods of cultivation. These 
were all useful rnoasurep and they would have ameliorative effect. But let them not 
confuse the issuca. If the pecuher conditions their national life or some immut- 
able laws of being make gradual ness m< vita^ ’e, leu them proceed gradually, step by 
step, from precedent to precedent and build slowly but surely. 

Economic Planning for India 

Prof, D. G, Karve of the Ferguson College Poona, in his paper on “Economic 
Planning For India” drew attention to a few of the more important features and 
difficulties of planning in general and of planning in India in particular. The 
political, administrative and economic dilficulties set forth by him threatened to 
make the adoption of a ful-lledged scheme of planning in India only a remote 
possibility. By the careful selection and assiduous development of manufacturing 
and commercial pursuits the needed balance must bo imparted to Indian economy. 
Indianisatiou of banking and insurance, the promotion of internal migrations and 
external colonisation, tho conclusion of trade agreements with all friendly countries 
on purely economic grounds and as uuresi rioted basis as possible, the greater 
protection of tenants, particular!} in tho U. P. and the llayutwari provinces, tho 
adoption of organised poor relief and other measures based on the principle of 
social solidarity, tho gradual introduction of collective insurance among their 
industrial population and the general replacement of unregulated money-lenders 
by organised banking were a few of the most pressing objects of national economy 
which a comprehensive economic plan ought to attempt. 

Fallacie$ of Planning 

In his paper on “Fallacies of Fconomic Planning” Mr. Khaqmdra Nath Sen of 
the Calcutta University, discussed the question of Economic Planning as a phase of 
economic nationalism arising from post-War economic conditions and warned 
economists against the complacent assumption that it meant the end of the era of 
the pro-War competitive system. lie traced the course of recent economic deve- 
lopments and concluded that though the future was yet indefinite, there were 
certain tendencies which pointed in the direction of a return to the competitive 
system on a more rational basis. 

Population of India 

Mr, H, Sinha of the Calcutta University, in his paper “Is India Overpopulated”, 
discussed the validity of some of the tests usually applied for determining over- 
population, and dcHcribed tome practical devices for judging whether there had 
been any departure from the optimum with reference to which alone over popula- 
tion or under population could have any meaning, h^ome relevant sialistics of real 
income per head were quoted in this connection. It was pointed out that 
data were neccssaiy in order to give a definite answer to the question whether 
ndia was overpopulated or nut. 



The indostries Conference 

Simla— 9lh. July to lllh. July 1934 

the Ministers and Directors of Industries from tho various 
pTOTinct^ and imporlant Indian States, tocetheri with experts, commenced at Simla 
on tne 9th, July 1934 and continued till the lllh., under the chairmanship of Sir 
Industries and Labour, in the committee room of the 
Assei^ly buildings, No regular agenda was supplied to the delegates and the 
proceedings were not open to the press. 

The main object of the conference was to discuss the schemes oflvarious provincial 
uovernments for the development of the handloom and weaving innuBiry for which 
the Government of India had allotted Ks. 1 lakh annually for five years. The 
conlerence^ would aNo consider, among the major items, the proposals to establish 
Srfu j industrial uUeiligence and research bureau which were discussed at the 
nitn IndustTies Conference held in Delhi in the first week of April. The various 
provincial Governments would come forward with their respective schemes for the 
ture itKlustry^^ handloom weaving industry and research in the scricuN 

Associated Press learnt that delegates from certain Indian States would 
Jjrsc 01 all ascertain whether it is true that Stales are to be excluded from the 
^ handloom weaving induntry and. if so, why. They 
noia that they have an important part to play in this, as in the promotion of the 

Viceroy’s spec’h Ia-<t year when his Excellency eniphn* 
Bleed the need for the cooperation of Indian States with British India for the 
common advancement of both will be quoted in support of the inclusion of 
Joaian i..tates representatives during the discussions relating to the baudioom 
weaving industry. 

The Associated Press understands that tho question of establishing a central 
clearing house in industrial inrelligence will be discusseil first. If the conference 
approves of the Government of India’s scheme, a bureau will be set up attachai 
to the Indian stores department, the establishment of which is said to have 
already had a marked ftrcci in promoting the development of Indian industries, 
me hurcau will keep in clo.se contact with industual nuirkets and current busi- 
ncw coU.aborate with the provincial directors regarding induHtnal research, publish 
pu fetins on matteis connected with industrial research and developmcot, assist 
inuustnaiists with snggistjuns and also in the organization of induntrial 'exhibi- 
tions in India. Ihe (tovornnient of India in a rmmorandum to the delegates have 
pointed out that the bureau will be organiz-*d on st If- contained lines in order that 
in tinie it can be separated from the Htures department and formed into an indepen- 
dent department. 'Jhough full detaibs of the cost of orgainzatK/ns have not yet 
oeen worked out the Government of India have tentatively decided to provide 
funds in the first instance to tho extent of Kb. 5 lakhs spread over three vcais. 
One of the mam sources of information relating to industrial d<;vclopment kdng 
toe provincial departments of industries the Government of India will ascertain 
from the conference the extent to which the local Governments will cooperate ia 
making the scheme a success. 

U, P. Governxent’h Note ox Sitjar and On. Industries 
The Associated Press understand^’ that the United Provinces Government in a 
note to the conference pointed out that the sugar and oil sections of the 
ilarcourt Kutler lechnological Institute are already well equipped for industrial 
research relating to those two branehes of industry, and if hnanctally assisted wiH 
uc prepared to the proposed central bureau and function as its special branches 
tor both research and intelligence. 

Kas^dmir Government's Note 

Government in a note stated that they hod already allotted over 
ivB. 1 iakh lor setting up machinery to conduct research in tb© technique of 
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carding, and caving and that if substantial assistance is forthcoming 

they will be prepared tn equip the research station with necessary staff and even 
trained apprentices. The Kashmir Government want Rs. 5.000 annually for five 
years. 


Provincial Government’s Proposals 

How the various io< al Govern n ents in British India propose to develoo the 
bandloom industry will be known by the Irdusiries Conference tomorrow. Each 
province will of course be given a free band to tackle the problem facing handloora 
weaving industry, but they must a!! k .en in view the generJ policy that coopera- 
tive buying and silling on behalf of handloom weavers should be developed. 


Madras 

In Madras, except in the Niigiris, a’l other districts ore handloora weaving 
areas. According to the 1931 figures, the total number of handlooms at work^ 
the prcsitlency was lj03,00i), and the number of persons employed was 6,41,000. 
Oonsidering the quantity of coMoii twist aad yarn alone consumed by the hand- 
loom weavers and the number of people '’ependent upon the textile cottage indus- 
try, it is urged that a sum of Rc. 1,32,000 in the first year and Rs. 1,22.800 in 
subsequent years should be contributed to this province. In the initial stages 
various forms of direct rssistance arc proposed to be accorded to free weavers trom 
their indebtedness to sowcars and bring the weavers into the fold of cooperative 
societies. The crux of the w'hole problem of h.andloom weaving is marketing and 
the Aladras Government propose to establish provincial cooperative nmketing 
society to be managed by a board consisting of 15 members, of which the Director 
of Industries will be the president and the Principal of the Government Jcxtilo 
Institute will be the secretary. It will be necessary for the society to appoint an 
expert marketing officer wuth necessary stall*. The society will open sales depots m 
Buital'le centres in the presidency like Madras, Madura, Salem, ('oirabatore, Bellary, 
Conjeevaram, Peddapuram and Cannanore, Steps will also be taken to revive the 
existing weavers’ societies in their rcpcctive areas, the provincial society giving eacn 
primary society a grant of not more than Rs. 250 per annum to meet its 
expenditure. 


Burma 

The Burma GoTcrnmcnt have submitted a long mcraorandiim in ^vhich they 
claim more than what they would get as onc-t.iith Pbarc on the ground 
other things, that Burma has the largest number of looms of any piovince ni InUia 
and that she has no interest in the mill industry, for the prot^t’on of which the 
Indian Tariff (Textile Protection Amendment) Bill was passed. 
by this hill fall without any corresponding benefit to the people, the 
are agriculturists and as the handloom industry is an important Po- 
tion of sericultnrists it deserves a greater “5. 

At present the handloora industry, which is scattered P™ ^ 

unorganized. With a grant-in-aid, it is proposed to establish a 
of Ihe handloom weavers’ products and a research station, as will as an o^ganiza 
Uoii of parties the aim of which will be to introduce improved appli- 

ances and methods of weaving. 


Bombay 

In Bombay the grant-in-aid is proposed to bc'spent at the eommencement of start- 

afsoeiati on will be on the basis of co-operative sa es agency and will be open 0 
BBBOciatiou to sell goods to members and non-members. 

United Pkovinces 

In the United Provinces they have several schemes, the qqq j"^ec„„7ng 

be Rs. 2,20,000 on account of non-recurring charges and Es. 50,tW tot ree^ 

expenses. The schemes include a provincial refiniBhfng plant and 

keting organisation, provincial designing section, a provincial ren g P 
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a proTinoial research instiinte and also a surrey of the handlooai iodustry to the 


Central Provinces 

^ The Central Provinces Government wishes to establish weavers^ co-operative so- 
cieties at Tsagpur, Kamptce, aTubbulpore, Ellijpur and ilurhanpur with a hundred 
members in each society. There wili be depots at each centre for the supply of 
raw matcriaiB and for the Pale of finished cloth. The total expenditure, for the five 
socieius, 18 established at Jls. 6:1.000 in the first year. It is said that in the Central 
1 rovinces the handloom weaving industry provides employroent to 100,000 adult 
workers and about 250,000 dependant. Forty per cent of the total quantity of cloth 
cooBumcu in the provinces is produced in haudloocns. 

Apsam 

Assam the condition of handloom weavers is said to be unhappy owing to 
the trade depression and competition from outside. Every householder, be he rich 
or poor, possesses a loom. 

/ Government propose two much needed schemes for the consideration 

of the Government of India : (i) the starting of a conuwcrcial course us an addition 
to the Government ncavine: institute at Guuhati ; (2) the rcorgHiiisatioii of the 
Government emporium at Guuhati to increase its usefulness and expand its acti- 
vitu!8. The emporium, after its rcorgunisatioii, can becoiuc a central institution to 
unuertake such scfaemcB as may be necessary fur developing, co-operating, buying 
and stiiing on behalf of handloom weavers and for the better organisation oi the 


Bkncjal 

The Bengal Government proposed to reconstitute the Board of Industrial Union, 
appoint one weaving and dying expert for each industrial Union and to tram up 
weavers m new di^igns of patterns, textile, etc. Gne supeivihor with technical 
knowledge of weaving is proposed to be appointed for every 20 w(‘avcrs’ societies, 
ihe union will n quire a lump subsidy of Us. 5/X<j rupees eneh. Maiketing olfiei.s 
are proposed to be ap{>omted to supply information regarding markciing conditions 
to the provincial society as well as of industrial unions. 

PCNMAB 

^ The Punjab Governmonl propose to have a central organisation with bninchrs 
in weaving centres, rhise depots, in collaboration with the cooperative soeietich will 
help m the supply of suitable qualitits of raw iimterials at < heaper rates, supply 
infcrmiation as lo the CjuslituH of cloth to be purihasid, as also in iheir standardisa- 
tion and adv( rlisf rnenl, 'Jhen there will be a inaiketing oflic(T. with asHiMtanis, who 
will advice the centra} organisation as to the tjpes of eloih to bo puichased and 
at what price. It is proposed to locate the cintral orgsnisutnui at Amritsar, with 
branctuB in outlying imporiani weaving centies like Ludhiana, Jalalpur, Hoshiar- 
pur, Jaltan, Multan and Paidpat, 

b'ErJC’CLI CRAL PEhKAiU H 

bericuhural resfBnh, for wljieh Us, 1 lakh is lo be allotted annually for five 
years, will be discussed by the coitfertnco. when the representHtivts from Madras, 
iiibar and Orrissa, Asssam, Mysore, Ka.*'bmir, Indore and Gwalior Htates, the 
Central Provincts, Bengal, the Punjab and Burma will explain their respective 
schemes. 

Mybokk 

Mysore produce about 50 per cent, of the total output of raw silk in India, and 
according to the Tariff Board, the State spends Kh, 2 lakhs annually. The cost 
of mulberry leaves constitute about GO per cent, of the tola! cost of production 
of silk. Htnce the Mysore feiate propostd research work in mauurial experi- 
ments, improvement of local mulberry by grafting and other methods. As 
r< gards sericulture, several experiments arc suggested to increase this production 
of cocoons per unit and improve their quality. Thirdly, economics in the cost of 
rethiig are proposed. The total coat of the schemca is a little over Ka, 2 lakhs 
non-iecuiring and Hs. C7,CC0 recurring. The Mysore Government baa alao outlined 
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a scheme for s^artinj^ a silk waste Gpioning factory at a cost of Rs. 68,000, which, 
they state, is a iogiiimate charge on flericultuial research. 

These schemes f the Mysore Government are supported by an elaborote memo- 
randum by the Mysore Sila Arsociation, which deals exhaustively with the measures 
to be adopted for improveiLCLt in the cultivation of mulberry, rearing of cocoons 
and reeling of silk. 

Madkas 

In Madrap the principal pla?c where rearing of silk worms and reeling of 
cocoons are carried on extei.sively ir purely cottage conditions is Kollegal taluk, 
close to Mysore. Other centres where research wurl: can bo carried on are Coonoor, 
Kuppum, Hosur and T»a!mer. As ihe Madras Presidency produces one of the best 
indigenous vaiieties of silkwoimd and grows a good variety of bush mulberry it is 
urgSi that a sum of Rs. 45,500 at least be aMotted Ter undertaking research work in 
the first year and about Rs. 22,000 m the succeeding years. 

Bih4r and Oriss> 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stote that the rearing of silk-worms offers 
great posBlbilitieB. 

Central Provinces 

The Central Provinc-T Government would like to conduct intensive scientific 
research schemes to improve Tussore silk rearing and improve the volume of 
cocoon output by setting up a small organisation at au estimated cost of Rs. 4,000 
per annum. 

Assam 

The Assam Government state that out of 22 districts silk rearing is practised in 
eight and a start has already been made in two of the remaining districts. No- 
where, perhaps, in India, except in Assam, are throe species of silkworna cnltiva^^d. 
The f^x'ension of the industry as a whole is hindered for want of funds. Tho 
Assam Government recommend the establishing of a central research institute in 
Assam. 


Kashmir 

The Kashmir Government has a scheme for establishing an institute. It points 
out : *No other country or part of his Majesty s dominions is endowed by nature 
with such facilities for the success of the Pcricultiiral industry as Kashmere and 
.lammu. The State is now producing annually 20,000 ounces of ^Ikworm seed, 
40.000 maunds of cocoons and 25 000 lbs. of raw silk. The industry affords a means 
of livelihood to 50,<XX) families. The industry is now hit by 

and Japan. The Kashmir Government wants a provision of Rs. 25.UUU annually 
for subsequeot years in order to give a start to the proposed institute. 

Central India 

Mr. .T. B. Hutchinson, oricialiug director of 
says :--With proper research work, there is every reason to ‘‘“J® 
which has already been attempted in Central problem 

the urgency of this quesiion by a mention of the fact . nninion ^ 

in Centrai India is the provision of an alternative crop m place o p 

Bengal 

Bcnpial has also supplied a sehome for silk cleaning and twisting machinery at 
the Government institute. 

Punjab 

The Punjab Government state climatically 
very suitable lor silkworm rearing. 

Burma 

The Director of Agriculture, Burma in a note, 8^“ 
up to date by the department in extending the (Up larvae which is 

p^iudice wfilch exists among Buddhists agamst thc 


Bubmontano tract of the province is 


prejudice „ 

an essential part of the process of silk worm v-^ ^ Itaiiao 

bill tracts, wLsro there is a small sencultural industry snpcrvisea oy 
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Roman Catholic Mission most of the people are non-Buddhist Karons, and this 
difficulty does not arise. There are mulberry gardens at 'Maymyo and Paukkaung. 

The scheme for research proposed by the Burma Government is estimated to 
cost Ra. 16,000 non-recurring and Rs. 10,000 recurring in the first year. 

Gwalior has also submitted a scheme. 


Sir Frank Noyce’s Speech 

Sir Frank Noyce, in the course of his speech in opening the Industries Confe- 
rence, said that they were there to implement the passage in the Government reso- 
lution on the Provincial Economic Conference, dealing with the proposal to consti- 
tute industrial intelligence and research on sound and practical lines and to decide 
on the best way of distributing grants which the Government of India had given 
for research in scricullural industry and for the development of the haudloom 
weaving industry. 

Regarding the first he said : ‘We said why we are anxious that the Bureau 
should be of the utmost value to you and that we want you to tell us how wo can 
make it of the utmost value to you. One question which was put to rac in my 
recent tour, both in Calcutta and Bombay, was “Why are you attaching this Bur- 
eau to the Indian Stores department and would it not bo better to have it as a 
separate organisation ?” 1 think that a perusal of the note that the Chief Con- 
troller of Stores, Sir James Pilkeathly, has placed before you will give a sufficiant 
answer to that question. We arc attaching it to the Indian Stores department be- 
cause the Indian Stores department is under the very able guidance of Sir James 
Pitkeathly whose work on behalf of the development of the Indian industries and 
especially of the smaller Indian industries, has been recognized throughout the length 
and breadth of India (hear, hear). We are attaching it to his department because 
it is a live department. In giving him additional work which ho has very readily 
undertaken to carry through we are placing at your disposal the benefit of the ex- 
perience and knowledge of all the officers of his department, and we are also pla- 
cing at your disposal the resources of the test house which that department maiu- 
tains. If any of you would like a closer acquaintance with the working of the 
Indian Stores department, if you would like to know what it does in the way of 
testing and reporting on the difTerent products manufactured in this country, I 
would suggest to you that if you arc ever in Calcutta you should visit the Alipore 
test house when you will receive a very warm welcome and everything will bo ex- 
plained to you. 

“You will have gathered that we are not starting a scheme on the very exten- 
sive lines suggested in the course of our discussions last year, Some of you would 
have liked to see us start a Council of Industrial Research somewhat on the lines 
of the imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 1 explained the objections to 
that last year. I need not repeat them. Most of you were here last year aud you 
know what they are. One very great objection is of course the financial one. Ano- 
ther is that if we were to start an Imperial Council of Industrial Research we 
should not really know at present the best lines on which to start it. It is for 
these reasons amongst others that we are proposing to start on this small 
scale. Although it is on a small scale and although the money we have at 

our disposal only amounts to Rs. 5 lakhs to be spent in three year-i I cannot 

myself help thinking that a very great deal can be done with that money 

if we use it in the way foreshaclowed in Sir James Pitkeathly's note. 

Position of the Indian States 

‘There is one very important point and that is the position of the Indian 
States in respect of this bureau. The position of the Indian States differs very 
greatly in regard to the three questions which are coming before us to-day but in 

respect of this Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research we hope that they will 

come in as full collaborators and co-operators in the scheme. We are anxious that they 
should come into the scheme on exactly the same terms as the Indian provinces, I may 
say that there is no question at any rate at this juncture of charging any fees for 

the utilisation of the services of the bureau. Those will be placed at the disposal 

of the provinces and of the ludiau States without any charge whatever. But 
we hope that in return for our doing so they will also place their own sources of 
information and their own research institutes, if they have any, at the disposal ot 
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Ao bureau ao_ that ii, may work for the greater good of India as a whole. I hope 
It Will oe^ obvious to you that this bureau may form the nucleus of a much bigger 
organisation in the yeai to come* What we are asking you to do is to let us try 
out his experiment, and it it proves successful then to decide in consultation to- 
gether in what directions its operations can be extended and how it can be made 
more useful. 

“Now I turn to the question of sericultural research. 1 had better make it per- 
fectly clear that the position oi the Btates in that matter is not the same as It is 
in regard to the Bureau of Industrial rnti^lligcnce and Research. 1 may here bring 
in for a moment the question of handioom ’^caving and show you where the differ- 
ence lies. In regard to sericultaral research we are, it is true, dealing with an all- 
India question. But the money available is British India money and we ehonld not 
be willing to make any grants to the States unless it is for research work which 
will be of use to British India. The money w ; uave available for sericultural rese- 
arch is apparently as shown by a close study of the memoranda which have been 
placed before us by the States and the provinces a mere drop ,in the ocean and it 
will be a very diflicult matter indeed to decide how it is to be used to the best 
advantage. 1 think you may consider it dchirnble that we should appoint a sub- 
committee of our members to consider this matter and it will be for us to consider 
whether a large portion of the one lakh available could not be best utilised in 
obtaining the services of a f rst class sericultural expert who could come out to 
India and advise us how best to spend what litlle money we have. The second 
question which will have to be considered is whether it is advisable that we should 
appoint a sericultural committee, more or less a permanent sericultural committee, 
to deal with the administration of this grant and generally to co-ordinate the effort 
in regard to sericultural development. The third question is whether again in view 
of the small amount of money we have it would not be advisable to spend the 
greater part of it oo the production of diseasc-free seed. These seem to mo the 
three main questions which arise in regard to sericultural research. 

“Now 1 turn to the question of haudloora weaving. There, as I have explained, 
we are dealing with British India money and I am afraid that as things are at 
present, though they may be different under the federal constitution to which we 
a. e all looking forward, there is no money available for expenditure in Indian 
States. But if the Stales would like, as 1 hope they will, to take part in our dis- 
cussions on the subject, if they would like to give us the benefit of their experience 
and of the work they have done, if they would also like to learn if they can, as I 
hope they can, from British India and profit by the experience of British India, 
they will be very welcome indeed to do so. The amount we have at our disposal iu 
this case is, I am glad to say, considerably larger than in that of sericultural research, 
1 cannot say exactly how much it is. Ttio Government of India have promised that 
they would spend on the haudloora industry an amount equal to the proceeds of 
an import duty of n quarter anna per pounU on imported yarn up to 50 S, We do 
not yet know what the amount is likely to be. The cstmiato which Sir Jospeh Bhore 
gave in the Assembly was about Rs. 31 and half lakhs, but we have reason to think 
that it will probably be a little more. This year we shall only get 11 months^ proceeds 
but I think we can work more or less on a figure somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for a year. I shall deal with the question of procedure in a move- 
ment, but 1 would say now that the questions which seem to me most important 
are the extent to which the cooperative movement can be utilized in saving the 
handloom industry, whether there are any matters of common interest such as the 
question of designs and that of improved machinery which could with greater 
advantage be undertaken at the centre, and the extent, if any, to which the grant 
should be used for instructional and similar purposes. 

‘There is one very important point we have to bear in mind in regard to both 
sericultural research aud also the handloom industry, and that is that the grant 
which is being placed at out disposal is for five years only, and that any schemes 
which we approve will have to be based on that assumption. Another point which 
should be mentioned is that we are here to-day really in the position of advisers to 
the Government of India. The Government of India stipulated, in promising this 
grant, that it must be spent on approved schemes, that the schemes should be 
placed before the Government of India for consideration. This is not, therefore, 
entirely a matter for my department, though 1 have uo doubt that the recommenda- 
tions of a conference such as this of which I am a member will carry the utmost 
weight with the Govt, of India and will receive their most^sympathetic consideration.’ 

53 
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THE INDUSTEIES CONFEBENCE f simU- 

Sir J. Pitkeathly’s Speech 

After Sir Frank Noyce bad opened the conference, Sir James Pitkeathly outlined the 
principles of the proposed Industrial Intelligence and Research Bureau and emphasis- 
ed the dependence of the proposal on the cooperation of the provinces. At the same 
time he pointed out the assistance which the Indian Stores department could give 
to the industry. 

After that the conference appointed two committees to consider in detail the 
memoranda received from provinces making claims to shares in the grants for 
handloom weaving and aericiiliiire. Memoranda were also received from a number 
of Indian States proposing schemes for expenditure of part of the money available 
for agriculture within their boundaries. 

The general discussion on the handloom weaving industry was followed with a 
view to securing the benefit of the experience of experts present. The principal sub- 
ject-8 discussed were cooperative organisation of handloom weaving, best arrange- 
ments for improving designs and securing the fiillt st use of all improvements in 
machinery and the general principles which would govern the allocation of grants. 

In winding up the proceedings for the day the chairman suggested that the best 
criteria for allocating grants would be the number of looms in the province, the 
amount which the province was spending on handloom weaving at present and 
the expenditure which it proposed to make iu future. 

Decisions of Sub-Committees 

The whole of 10th. July was taken up with the deliberation of the handloom sub- 
committee and the 11th. July morning with those of the sericulture Riib*conimiite(\ 
The full confer(nce met again in the afternoon and first accepted unanimously 
the general lines of the^ proposal for the formation of an industrial iutelligenco 
and research bureau. The delegates from every province and State promised whole- 
hearted support for making the bureau a kucccbs. The conference adopted the 
reports of the handloom and scriciiltural sub-commitec. In the case of handloom 
weaving industry the decision was taken that grants should be distributed in the 

E rovinces in the first year as to one half in proportion to the average experidituro 
y the local Governments on the improvement of the handloom weaving industry 
during the last five years and as to the other half in proportion to the cousurop- 
lion of yarn in the handloom industry in the provinces and that local (lovernments 
be asked to revise their Bchernts in the light of the sums which they could obtain 
in th?8 way and criticisms of tlnir schemes which w’ere made by the 
conference. The conference also decided that 15 per cent, of the grant be 
reserved to the Government of India for disir.butious to minor administration 
and provinces which equitably required extra ashistaiice. 

As regards sericulture the decision of the confercuec was that the sura available 
for distribution, namely, rupees one lakh a year was .io small that it would bo 
spent in a way which promised most immediate b(*nefit to the industry, namely 
in increasing the supply of disease-free seed. It was also decided that an imperial 
committee be set up and attached to the bureau of induslria) intelligence and research. 
The conference conclud<‘d after an interchange of tornplimiiiita. borne delegates expres- 
sed special gratification that the coufereucc was likely to become an annual cveut. 

A sub-committee of the Conference diFcusscd on the lltb. July the position of 
the sericultural industry in connection with the promised grant of a lakh for 
research work. As advised by H\t Frank Noyce in his opening speech the sub- 
committee approved the proposal to appoint a permanent imperial sericultural 
committee under the auspices of the Bureau of Industrial Research to be attached 
to the Indian Stores department. This sericultural committee will consist of repre- 
sentatives from the silk growing provinces in British India, namely. Assam, Bengal, 
Madras, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma and two Indian Btates, Mysore and 
Kashmir. The sum of one lakh for research was considered too inadequate for the 
promotion of the industry and it was decided to make a request to the Govern 
ment of India for an enhanced grant. 



The Assembly Ottawa Committee Report 

The Assembly Ottawa Corrmittce^a Keport was nrosented by Sir Joseph Bhore in 
the Legislative Asbcinbly on the 3 1 it. Au^uit 1934. 

Sir AJ>diir Rahim and Mr, K. C, Ncoyy appended a minute of dissent to the 
Majority Keport, in which they held— 

(1) The preferences given by the tlniicd Ivinordom to our agricultural products 
have not, to any extent that matters, helped India to r^^over the lost grounds. On 
the other hand, the Frefcrenee given by India to the United Kingdom has adversely 
affected our foreign markets. 

(Z) The heavy deficiency in our exports is mainly due to the weakening of our 
foreign markets and the small increase in the cx».ort8 that there has been during 
19;I3-;U as eomparecl with 1932-33 is not. such as to reassure us that India is on 
the fair way to economic and financial recovery. 

(3) Having regard to the e^'onoraic policies adopted practically by all other 
countries, trade agreements on Ihn basis of mutual interests seem inevitable. 

Therefore, they recommend di'fimte agreements on the system of quotas with all 
important countries, so that our trade position may be established on a surer 
basis. 

The Ottawa Agreement, they express the opinion, should at least be modified to 
the extent ue<M*HHUated by such agreements. , . i.* u u 

Mr, B, Sitarani Rajn submitted a separate minute of dissent in which he 
subrnited Dr. Meek's H.*port to a detailed analysis and came to conclusions 
entirely dillwrcnt from those of the majority of the Assembly Committee. 


Majority Report 

*• The United Kingdom has proved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-prefcrer.tial Indian eommodirios than the foreign countries in general. 

“The general tendency of mutual trade between India and the United Kingdom 
has been tending towards an (quality of exchange. , . 

“The preferences given by India have not adversely afiected Indian consumers of 

the Indian revenue's. t v • i . 

“The import preferences have not proved detrimental to any Inuian inausiry. 
“On the whole, the Ottawa Trade Agreement has been for the mutual benefit of 
the contracting parlies’^ . . , . 

Thcs(i were the general cv)nclusions arrived at by the majority members or tne 
Assembly Ottawa <\)inmittee appointed to examine the report of Dr. D. B. 
Director-lTcneral of Commercial Intelligence and 8tatisli('s, on the working of the 
Ottawa Agreement. The following are extracts from the majority report : — ^ 

“ Though we do not necessarily subscribe to all the deductions or ccinclusions 
contained therein, Dr. Meek's report constitutes a very fair and impartial review 
of trade conditions since the initiation of the prcferculial scheme. 


Effect of Pkeferences on Exports 


“The following arc our general conclusions in each case : 

Rice: The preference to rice has been of value to India, whose position in 
the United Kingdom market has improved both relatively and absolutely during 


the period under review, 

We would invite the allcution of the Government to the necessity of ensuring 
that the cffccliveness of the preference is not diminished by the invasion or ine 
United Kingdom market by foreign paddy and we would also ask thorn to consider 
whether a preference for rice cannot bo secured elsewhere, particularly in aiaiaya. 

The preference has secured to the Indian exporter a very substaDtial snare in 
United Kingdom market which had been practically lost to India and to tms ex- 
tent it must be regarded as definitely of benefit. . . 

Tea: The preference has maintained India s posiUon vis-a-vis Otylon in tne 
United Kingdom market and it will ensure to India a fair share in that most 
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Important market in the event of any increase in her export allotment under the 

restriction scheme. , . i 4 )%^ 

Tanned Skins : The evidence before us does not vvarrant the conclusion that me 
preference has produced an appreciable rfTect on exports from India. 

Jute Manufacture : Any aavantace ivhich has accrued from the preference on 
jute manufactures has been in the nature of insurance ag;ainBt loss of marxet rather 
than a positive gain to the Indian manufacturer. The preference is of 
in that it permits the Indian exporter to compete on equal terms with the Jiritisii 

Teak : India baa improved her position relatively and abeolntcly in the United 

Kingdom market. . , . i j o 

Woollen Carpets : We are agreed that India has secured a definite advantage 

from the preference on woollen carpets. , ..v .i. . 

Tobacco: (a) unmanufactured: We are impressed with the potential viuue 
of this preference in view of the increasing production of cigarette tobacco in Jnciifl. 

(b) Manufactured : ^Vc are doubtful whether the preference on manufacturca 
tobacco has had any definite value for India. j u « 

Castor Seed : We are of opinion that this preference has been of value and has 
enabled India to make a certain amount of headway at the expense of her competitors. 
Pig Lead : The preference ha*! been shared with other Lmpire countnea ana 
Anatralia appeara to have benefited to a greater extent than India. _ 

Castor Oil : While the Indian product haa consolidated its jiosition in the Ln'lea 
Kingdom market at the expense of foreign oil, countiics other than 
Kingdom have also increased their demand for Indian oil. We cannot, iberefo , 
say with any certainty that the preference has benefited the Indian exporter in 
general. 

Linseed Oil ; No advantage has resulted from this preference. 

Cocoanut oil : The preference has been of little benefit to India. 

Ground-nut oil : A very definite advantage has resulted from the preferen^. 
India’s total exports have increased significantly in the past two years and tne 
United Kingdom market has been almost completely captured. 

Rape seed and sesamum oils : The preferences in respect of these oils have liUlo 
value in themselves though, here again, as in the case of cocoanut oil, we recogiiiso 
their safeguarding value. , , . , . . 

Coffee: The preference has not enabled India to do more than maintain her 
position in the United Kingdom market. . . • i « 

Coir: The very marked increase in respect of coir mate and mattings is clear 
evidence of the beneficial effect of the preference. , ^ , 

Ground-nuts: Though the preference has enabled India to gain some novaniage, 
other Empire countries have gained to a greater extent. r .u 

Sandalwood oil: The preference has secured to India n greater share of the 
United Kingdom market at a time when exports to foreign countries were 

Granite setts: The preference on granite setts has bc:n of advantage to India 
ill so far as it has enabled a new line of trade to start. . . r .u i 

Magnesium chloride; The evidence so far available docs not justify the conclu- 
sion that the preference has yet been of benefit to India. 

Cotton yarn, Cotton manufacluresj magnesite, spices and wheat : The preference 
on these commodities has not been of benefit up to now. 


Raw cotton: We are agreed that, on the whole, l)r. Meek s Report contains 
a fair statement of the advantage which has accrued to India from the undertaking 
of His Majesty’s Government under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Supplementary agreement in respect of iron and steel: We arc of opinion that 
the assured off-take of pig-iron to the Ignited Kingdom under the bupplcmentary 
Agreement was of value to the Indian pig iron producer and we are equally 
satisfied that the agreement in respect of sheet bar has been of some advantage. 

Colonial preference: We are of opinion that the preferences granted by the Bclf- 
governing Colonics have had little effect on Indian trade. 

We note that Ceylon has not given full efiect to the preference agreed upon 
at Ottawa. We recommend the cocoanut report and the resumption of negotia- 
tions with Ceylon with a view to arriving at a definite decision in respect of our 
trade relations with that Colony, 
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It is our opinion that in each case wnicti was the subject of our scrutiny, 
has to a greater or lesser extent benefited the United Kingdom. 
We consider that on the whole. Dr, Meek’s appreciation of the effect of each of 
these preferences as sei out in Chapter II of his report as a fair estimate of their 
value, and that preferences, in ho fur as they have moderated or counteracted the 
factors making for a decrease in imports into India, have been of definite value to 
the United Kingdom 


Effect Of Pbeferences On Prices 

Id Chapter III of the Dep rtmental Iw port are to be founa the detailed statis- 
tics of prices of a very expensive range of commodities in respect of which prefer- 
ence is enjoyed by imports from the United Kingdom. We have made a careful 
and detailed analysis of these statistics which has shown that while in a few 
cases prices of both British and non-Bril.sh incporis have risen and, in some 
what more numerous class, forei,.ui prices have risen while British prices have 
faiien or rema ned at their former levels, in the greet majority of cases there has 
l3een a general fail in prices. \7e are 8atiFh(‘d that where prices have risen 
it ha.s been due to special causes uncounv^cted with preferences. 

On balance, we are of opinion that the Indian consumer has not been pre- 
judiced by the preferential scheme. 

Efieet of preferences on customs revenue On the material before us, 
therefore, it is clear, that the preferences have not adversely aflectcd Indian 
revenue. 

Wo are informed that only one industry, viz, the Aluminium Utensil Manufac- 
turing Industry has represented that it has been adversely afrccted by the opera- 
tions of the Ottawa Preferences. 

We are of opinion that it has not been established that the industry in question 
has in any way been aficcted adversely by the Ottawa Preferences. 

General Conclusions 

In the course of our deliberations it was suggested that as a result of the Ottawa 
\ rade Agreement, f certain foreign countries had impjscd reslriclions on imports 
from India by way of retaliation. 

Wo have, therefore, had prepared a list of the restrictions imposed by foreign 
countries sineo 1027 which shows also the reasons for the restrictive action. 

It appears, that in no case was the restrictive action retaliatory in nature or 
Bpecially directed against India. 

Our general conclusions which must be regarded as subject to the reservations 
set out in paragraph 2 and 7 of the report, may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) The export trade in articles which enjoy preferences on importation into 
the United Kingdom forms at the same time the most important and the most 
stable part of our total export trade. 

(b) The United KingJom has proved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-preferential commodities than have foreign countries in general. 

(c) Since the initiation of the preferential scheme, the ceneral downward trend 
of the United Kingdom’s import into India has been checked and shows an 
increase. 

(d) The general tendency of the mutual trade between India^ and the United 
Kingdom has been tending towards an equality of exchange which has practically 
been established in the first year of the preferences. 

(e) The majority of the preferences enjoyed by India in respect of her more 
important exports have been of definite value to her export trade. 

(f) The preferences given by India have similarly been of definite assistance to 
the United Kingdom and where they have not led to an increased trade, they have 
at least tended to counteract factors operating in the opposite direction. 

{g) The mutual preferences between India and the non-self-goveruing Colonies 
have bad little effect on trade exchanges. 

(h) The preferences given by India have not adversely effected Indian oonsuoaers 
or the Indian revenues. 

(i) The import preferences have not proved detrimental to any Indian industry. 

(j) On the whole, the Trade Agreement has been for mutual benefit of the con- 
tracting parties. 
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THE OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT 

Minute of Oiatent 

The following dissenting note was appended by Mr. B. Silarama Raju, to the 
Iwport of the Assembly Ottawa Committee on Dr. Meek’s Report on the working 
of the Ottawa PreferenceB. The following are extracts from the minute 

On the information available to us, there has been no increase in our production 
taken as a whole. 

On the other hand, some of the commodities, where increased production was 
expected, showed even a decline in production as for instance linseed, coffee and so 
forth. 

There has been no expansion of our total trade directly attributable to prefer- 
ence. Excepting in the case of woollen carpets and ruga, where there has been a 
definite expansion of trade due to preference, thero has been no definite case of 
expansion on any commodity due to preference. 

^ There was in a very few caaes some improvement in trade noticed, but that 
improvement was noticed in our exports to foreign countries as well as to countries 
preference even to a greater extent. 

Therefore, the improvement cannot be credited to preference. In the same way 
preference cannot be held responaible for the decline of trade in certain commodities 
which were expected to expand in countries granting preference when tho trade in 
those commodities show’cd improvement in countries not granting preference. 

If we take the United Kingdom market alone into consideration, and ignore the 
condition of our other markets, in some cases improvement in trade is noticed. 
But we have to take the whole tra le into consideration. Jf values are taken into 
consideration and if figures of trade from Indian {States also are included, there has 
been some expansion both in preferential and non-prcfercntial items in the year 
1933-34 to some extent as compared with 1932-33, but the year 1932-33 is partially 
affected by preference. 

If we go back to the immediate non- preferential year, 1931-32, that year as well 
as the next year 1032-33 are years of acute depresHioo. If we study the previous 
Year's figures, we find the values obtained are far below those figures. It may also 
be noted that there has been in 1033-34 a general trade recovery to some extent. 
Therefore, it cannot be said that there has been expansion due to preference.” 

Mr. Das then points out the need for complete statistics of industrial production, 
the lack of which has disabled him from pronouncing to what extent Indian indus- 
tries were adversely affected. 

India’s Trade with P^oreign Countries 

}Vhefher our trade with foreign countries wan afferted and n'hcihcr our relations 
tvHh them suffered ans\ver to both these questions is in the afTirmativc. The 
advantages w^hieh the ITnited Kingdoni secureii as a result of this scheme enable 
the United Kingdom to displace the trade of foreign countries in our markets to a 
large extent. 

It has been noticed as a definite policy with all those countries to purcha.se from 
only those countries who are purcha^^ing from them. 3''o a certain extent as our 
exports arc mainly raw material, it not easy to displace them at once. However, 
when and where possible, that they have been doing so is evident. 

liestrictions have been i'U'roa^ui against our exports year after year by some of 
our principal customers. We have a recent instance of Rumania refusing to allow 
our skins and hides landed at their pons. It is said that th (3 restrictions imposed 
on our exports, whether it be leather, oil or oil seeds, arc due to other causes; and 
that they did not specifically attribute to Ottawa. We do not expect them to attri- 
bute Ottawa as th(‘ cause and court Unibjd Kingdom's animosity openly. It is 
significant (hat these causes are newly di8cov('rcd hy them. 

Whether hy standing out of the scheme we would have suffered 

Commodifies in the production of which British capital is invested and British 
racial interests are involved, this question whether by standing out of the scheme 
the trade would have suffered, should be answered in the negative, scheme or no 
scheme. 

With regard to those commodities, in which the Indian interests are involved by 
standing out of the scheme, they would lose ground in those commodities where 
other Empire countries compete, all other things being equal. There ars few com- 
modities which satisfy both these considerations. Ikfcrcuce to individual items will 
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be made whore neecBSiry hereafter. Bat Indians a^rricultural produce finds market 
mainly in countries outside the United Kingdom. Therefore the loss of United King- 
dom market cannot be said tc be irreparable. 


Effect on consumers 

Whether consumers in India were afj'''.cted by the tariff changes in the imports t 
It was expected thst prices o£ the goods of countries not given preference would be 
brought to the level of the prices of good^» imported from the United Kingdom 
which IS given the lower prefer^’otial \n examinatiori of the import statistics 

shows that in some ca -es goods sold by non-preferred countries are sold cheaper 
while in some cases the British goods are sold chcape»*. Further, the exchange, the 
reactions on the prices of non-preferential goods due to the foreign countries put- 
ing up the prices to compensate them, the los on pretetcntial goods and several 
other factors, have to bo taken into consideration. 

To assess the burden or relief on the consumers, have to isolate the effect 
of preference from the effect due to other causet. We are unable to do so. I am 
unable to agree with the majoritv on their assumption that the consumer was not 
adversely affected. A minute examination of each commodity price and reasonable 
elimination of other factors would alone enable us to come to anything like approxi- 
mate valuation. , „ 

The majority of the Assembly Committee, who supported the scheme, were? influ- 
enced by the consideration that the scheme provided immense scope for definite ex- 
pansion without diversion of our export trade in certain commodities. On these 
commodities, at any rate, they were very definite. I propose to examine the results 
obtatnod on them in the first instance and see how far those expectations which in- 
fluenced their decision w’cre realised. , ^ j r 

The majority while agreeing that no direct benefit accrued on preference in res- 
pect of CO oanut oil, linseed oil, rapeseed and scsaraiim oils now persist in believing 
that the trade with the United Kingdom in these oils is likely to be valuable as 
substitutes. There is no doubt some improvement has been made the exports of 
our castor oil, because there is a greater general demand m the world markets for 
the Indian castor oil, which also is cheaper. Even in this Indian exports to coun- 
tries not granting preference have increased much more than to U. K. The only 
oil which has shown increased exports to U. R. is the Rroundnut oil. But the 
heavy loss on crounduuts is not compensated by this increase. ... 

The other exiravacant hope on which the support for the scheme wss based is 
the ureat results which were expected on the followiDg comtiooditics. The majority 
of the Ottawa Conimiiteo in para 4 of the report observed as tollows 

“We consider that prcfereiicca given on the followinfc commodities are delinitely 
valuable coficc, coir, yarn, coir matting, oil-sced cake and meal, spices, teak and 
- . - * tobacco, castor seed, groundnut and 



^ommoditicTto rerniirnTci^ exisiioBmarketTn the face "of severe competition from 
non-Empire countries. The total value of the trade in the same commodities eaptur- 
able by Empire countries is estimated at £30.503,000 and, assuming that when 
other Empire countries compete with India, India s percentage of 
all Empire sources into the United Kingdom remains the same as it '® 
value of the additional market in the United Kingdom which is open to India will 

amount to ^10,106,000 or Rs. 13,47,50,000. ’ r »oTnA r»f Pa i 997 

The actual results go to show that from ensuring a preferential value of Rs. t ^7 

lakhs we have registered a decline of Rs. 31 lakhs and fa* from 


tional marxet in u. K. worth Rs. 13 crores wo have lost Bs. 4 orores and 42 Ukhs 
irf the total trade. I know that when the supporters of this scheme »“ 

Committee estimated these results they were speculating “"f ‘ 

speculation. I am unable to accept their conclusions on the value of preference on 
Bonio of the export oommoditieB. 

Linseed 

The Indian delegation to Ottawa as well as the majoritiy o^f the Assembly 
Committee on the Ottawa Agreement laid considerable importance 
on our linseed trade and expected immedute expansion by the stimnlus of pro« 
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doctioo owing to the capturable market in U. K., and to the fact that India ia 
the sole supplier within the Empire. 



Indian production 



(Acres in thousands) 

(Tons in thousands) 

1931-32 

3,309 

416 

1932-33 

3,299 

406 

1933-34 

2,257 

377 


The above fijifures show that there was no expansion but on the contrary a 
decline is noticed. 


Indian Exports To Ai.l Countries. 
Quantity. Value. 



1931-32 

32-33 

33-24 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 

U. K, 

14.133 

14.270 

15,825 

1,046 

l,C5t 

1,369 

Germany 

9,844 

9,480 

10,310 

1,3C>4 

1,331 

1,335 

Netherlands 

m 

200 

3,984 

45 

32 

523 

Belgium 

700 

M5 

10,204 

90 

39 

1,266 

France 

44213 

21,611 

41,483 

5.321 

2,501 

5,008 

Spain 

3,849 

1,650 

9,100 

'533 

209 

1,053 

Italy 

14,019 

10,578 

21,090 

2,376 

1,813 

1,125 

Greece 

3.100 

2,983 

5,054 

842 

.317 

638 

Australia 

10,038 

9,415 

11,958 

1,153 

1,018 

1,300 

Japan 

6,259 

150 

1.404 

746 

17 

169 

Other countries 13,068 

1,611 

104,825 

1 489 

175 

13,206 


From the above figures, it would appear that exports to United Kingdom have 
increased very largely in the year 1933-34 and this was largely attributed by our 
colleagues to the beneficial results of preference, notwithstanding the fact that our 
chief competitors, Argentine and the United States of America, suffered failure of 
crops to the extent of one third and two fifth respectively in the year 1933. A 
perusal of our export table would show that not only United Kingdom but many 
other countries have purchased in much large quantities than they ever did before. 

Therefore, I am of opinion that the increase in our exports in 1933-34 cannot 
be attributed to preference. Further, it was said that the British oil crushers got a 
rebate of 15 shillings a ton on linseed oil produced out of Argentine seeds under 
the customs draw-back system. This rebate aflects our trade both in the seed and 
oil. 

One of the members of the committee observed that 15 shillings a ton is 

not much. When it is worked out, it came to 5 per cent, that 'is to say, 50 per cent 
of the preference is nullified. It is grossly unfair on the part of the United King- 
dom to say the least about it. No wonder there had been no exports of Indian 
Jinse^ oil, and had it not been tor the failure of Argentine and U. S. A. crop* 
the effect would have been marked on the trade of the seed also. 

ItlCE 

India paper is a rice importing country, but from the point of view of Burma 
the export trade is important. Preference has not helped production. On the other 
hand, Indian imports have been increasing considerably. 

Tea 


The tea restriction scheme of 1933 having come into operation, the effect of pre- 
ference has been obscured by this scheme. 

(^r colleagues on this comniitteo were of opinion that if we did not enter into 
we Ottawa Agreement, Ceylon would have enjoyed a preferential market in United 
Kingdom to our detriment. Ceylon did not ratify the agreement, but is enjoying 
l-bough it did, and refused to respect the obligations although India, 
which ratified the agreement and paid the price in full and is therefore entitled 
to better position than Ceylon, is made to suffer, because the Buffering to confined 
to Indian interests. 


** India's monopoly. India's export trade lay mostiv ontaide 
the United Kingdom market being o/l, 8 pet cent of the tot^f lS'«port.“ 
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Indian exports to United Kingdom daring the period preference has been in oper- 
ation, both in quantity and value, 'registered considerable decline. From the value 
noted in the report, it would appear that our export trade with countries gwntmg 
preference did not show decline in the same proportion. From the table of Unitea 
Kingdom imports of a part of this trade, namely, piece-goods, the imports in lyjd 
have registered conaideiabie decline. In the neutral markets, our chief rival 
scored against us foi the I^ss it su^^ained in United Kingdom market, and secondly, 
the percentage share of the countries granting preference showed a decline from 
76 per cent in 193^-33 to 67 per cent m y933-34, and thirdly our prices for tealc 
having declined our imports nave been stimulated. 

Tobacco 

Our export figures of unmanufactured tobacco register an increase in our ex- 
ports to United Kingdom in 1933-34. But the increase is also registered in the 
case of our exports to countries not granting preference. Wnile I agree that 
preference had been of some asustanoe in United Kingdom market, I wish to lay 
emphasis on the fact itiac we have been enjoying pr^derence since 1919 and ^^1* 
it had been noticed that the consumption jof pt.io "obacco which India exports has 
been gradually falling oil’ in the United Kingdom. ^ ^ ^ j 

Indian exports of manufactured tobacco ar.^ cigars mainly. Our total trade 
registered a decline in the years 1932-33 and 1933-34. Therefore, I do not consider 
preference had any considerable effect, and wish to lay emphasis on this 
point that India can not hope to capture the United Kingdom market from Cuba. 

Eaw Cotton 

With regard to the undertaking given by Ilis Majesfcy^s Government to niake 
increased use of raw cotton we find in pursuance of that they set up the Indian 
Cotton Enquiry Committee to implement that undertaking, but soon after as the 
Mody-Less Pact came into existence, the effect of the previous agreement with 
wbicii we are concerned is obscured by this later agreement. 


Pig Iron 

The table of Indian exports of pig iron shows f hat in years 1931-32, 32-33 
and 33-34, our exports to United Kingdom have been ^0 per cent respectively of 
our total exports, while foreign countries were taking 79 per cent, of which Japan 

was a chief customer. . a j • 

An examination of the important table of United Kingdom shows that during 
the last three years. 1931-32, 32-33, and 33-34, the United Kingdom market is restric- 
ting its imports owing to her own homo productions. In 1933, the year of preference. 
United Kingdom did not take from foreign countries and took a little less 
than what she took us in the previous year. However, it cannot be said preference 
has no value to us, but it can be said that the value should not be 
in view of the United ..Kingdom’s increased home production and the unlikelihood of 
our replacing the borne product in their market. * j u 4 

With regard to the Iron and iSteel Agreement regarding the galvanised sheets, 
we wish to emphasise the fact that an important consideration for the agreement 
was the use of iron bars. The abandonment of the scheme now under the present 
Steel Bill takes away an important consideration for the previous agreement. 

Effect on Empire countries 

The majority of the Committee came to the conclusion that the effect of the 

scheme was neither advantageous nor disadvantageous to India. 

I am unable to subscribe myself to such a general conclusion. The nmst impor- 
tant country in these relations with us under this scheme is Ceylon, and in several 
commodities India gave preference to Ceylon in return for a 

us in some commodities. India carried Us part faithfully and Ceylon refuse^ to 
carry its part. The Government of India did not repudiate the agreement 
but allowed Ceylon to enjoy the preference in our market. 4 ^ 

It is difficult to understand the propriety of allowing Ceylon to co^tin^^^ 
draw the benefits under the agreement and agree to allow 

we are entitled to receive under the Agreement till such time as the Government 
of India may come to final conclusion on some Agreement. 

The attitude so far taken by His ' Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of India with respect to Ceylon is felt to be nothing short of scanaal, 

54 
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What IB the explanation of the Government of India and what are the conclueions 
of the committee? Instead of forthwith denouncing the attitude taken by 
Ceylon and debarring her from the advantages given to her under the scheme, they 
cooJI) state they are entertaining some fresh proposals from Ceylon. That is to 
say, that they are considering how far they could accommodate Ceylon in the 
matter of Ceylon copra at the expense of purely Indian interests, in return for some 
benehts. We are not told what those benefits are, in the meantime allowing Ceylon 
to enjoy the preference in the Indian market without paying for it by giving the 
corresponding preferences. 

ViiLUE TO Great Britain 

The value of the scheme to the United Kingdom The official report estimates 
the advantages secured by the United Kingdom as worth now about Rs. 5 and 
half crores. 

I wish to note that for the following commodities of the imports preference has 
been found to have been definitely valuable to the United Kingdom. 

Asbestos manufactures, boots and shoes, brushes, buttons of metal, chemicals, 
etc., cordage and rope, cork manufactures, cutlery, drugs and medicines, earthen- 
ware and porcelain, instruments and apparatus, hardware, furniture and cabinet 
ware drugs etc., containing spirit, machinery and millwork, aluminium wrought, 
brass, bronze and similar alloys, wrought, oils, oil and floor cloth, copper wrought, 
German silver and nickel, lead wrought, zinc wrought, paints and solutions, pack- 
ing, rubber manufactures, smokers’ rcqnisities. toilet requisites, staiionery, haberdas- 
hery and millinery, toys and requisites for games etc., cycles, woollen manufactures. 

In the following preference showed only some value : 

Leather, prousions, glue, cartridge cases, carriage and carts. 

On motor cars and omnibuses the results are largely affected by exchange values. 

No appreciable value due to preference is found in iho import of natural essen- 
tial oils, ale and beer, building materials and apparrel. 

In the following imports preference does not appear to have been of any value 
to the United Kingdom fire-arms, paper and pasteboard etc., umbrellas and umbrella 
fittings. 

Taking this whole range of imports on which preferences are given to the United 
Kingdom and the results obtained in favour of that country practically on the 
whole range, it cannot be gainsaid substantial benefits were gained by the United 
Kingdom, 

Conclusion 

It is not possible for me, on the results obtained during the last two years, to 
come to any other conclusions than that the scheme so far as India’s interests in 
general and Indian intertsts in particular are concerned, has not proved to be a 
success. India carried its part of theobligations faithfully. But it is difficult to maintain 
that the High Contracting Party has not over-looked our Bubordinate position and 
has been carrying its duties under the scheme as scrupulously as we expect her to 
carry. Assuming that the obligations will be earned scrupulously hereafter, it is diffi- 
cult even then to maintain that the scheme can be worked out to our great advan- 
tage. 1 do not grudge if the United Kingdom is benefited more than we are. But 
are we benefited ? There can be no doubt if we isolate the effect of preferences on 
our exports io that particular market, although the expectations held regarding 
some of our principal agricultural products have not been realised, there has been 
of some bene fu as on our exports of woollen carpets and rugs. At the time of 
ratifying the Agreement, Mr. Sudiq Hassan, who is interc'Sted in this trade observed 
that, although his own trade would be benefited, he must oppose the Agreement on 
the ground it is not beneficial to the country as a whole. Taking the entire trade 
into consideration, our apprehensions in the minority Report were justified by the 
results before us. Wc have neither increased our production uor expanded our trade 
or preference, but we have purchased a quarrel with some of our good customers, 
when we gave preferences to the United Kingdom on every conceivable article of 
import from a rnefal button to a Rolls Royce. Even if foreign countries cannot be 
said to have a reasonable complaint on the preferences, we have given to the 
Unite Kingdom to which country wo are subordinated, yet to the extent to which 
foreign countriis were displaced by the United Kingdom in their imports into this 
country to that extent their power to purchase our exports is reduced. Oar agri- 
culiuriHiB for whose benefit this scheme was professed to be valuable are now no 
etier off. I am unable to say that the contiauance of the scheme Is beneficial to 
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UB. I realise the cjnsequences that are sure to follow by putting an end to the scheme. 
We are econcmiraliy inferior or politically bubordinate to the United Kingdom. We 
are not ui a position to assert ourselves like the self-governing parts of the Empire. 
Uur political future is now being shaped by the British people and their Govern- 
ment. It is not disguised by itose who have been advocating the scheme that wo 
cannot afford to inouj tne displeasure of the British nation now. But in coming 
to these conclusions I have not permitted myself to be influenced by political 
considerations. ^ 

for the purpose of orgi-ni''nt. the United Kingdom is the only import- 
ant market for us, increased dependence upon the market of .-he country to which 

^ subordinate a id the gradual alionai-ion ojE the markets of the world 

k ^ good to us, is not conducive to our economic prosperity. I feel I 

slmuld not be a consenting party to a scheme economically so disastrous to us, 

whatever be the pohticul conscquenceu. It ^s more li'Toic to be killed if need be 
than commit buicid.i. 


The Ottawa Agreement in Woi^dng 

Effect of Preferences on Indo-British Trade 

A detailed and masterly examination, aided by facts and figures, is made in the 
case of each of the articles of export from India on which she has received prefer- 
ence either in the United Kingdom or in the British colonics in the report on the 
working of the scheme of perferences resulting from the Ottawa Agreement between 
the Govern incut of India and his Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom up 
to the end of the fiscal year 193:J-34. The report, which has been compiled by Dr. 
Meek, director general of commercial intelligence and statistics, is in fulfilment of 
the promise given by the Government of India at the time of the debates in the 
Legislature on the Ottawa Agreement, when it was stated by the Government that 
it would be submitted to committees of the Assembly and of the Council of States. 
Altogether the report consists of four chapters and a number of appendices. The 
first chapter examines the working of the preferences granted on Indian exports 
when imported into the United Kingdom, correspondingly the second chapter ex- 
amines the working of the preferences which India has granted on imports into 
India from the United Kingdom and certain British colonies. The eflect of the 
preferences granted by India on the market prices of imported articles which receive 
preferential treatment is discussed in the third chapter while the fourth relates to 
the representations received from Indian industries which are opposed to certain 
preferences given by India. Dr, Meek makes it clear at the outset that the opin- 
ions and conclusions contained in the report are not to be regarded as an 
expression of the final views of the Govt, of India on any particular point. 

Wheat 

Dealing first with exports, Dr. Meek refers to wheat and contends that at 
present the preference on this commodity of two shillings a quarter is of little 
value to India owing to her special wheat position. In the first place with a nor- 
mal crop. India, at present prices, can probably just meet her consumption. 
Secondly, as a result of the wheat import duty and the absence of any large 
exportable surplus, wheat prices in India have been much above world parity. 
Lastly* the supply position in the year 1933 precluded the possibility of a consider- 
able demand from the importing countries including United Kingdom, The 1933 
crop in some of the exporting countries, chit fly North America, was a poor one, 
but the importing countries, including the United Kingdom* had reaped the best 
crops attained in the Post-war period. Consequenijy, the demand from these 
countries was less strong. Joined to the heavy accumulated stocks from the preceding 
years and the policy of national self-sufficiency followed by most European countries 
these bumper crops in the importing countries meant a fairly weak demand in the 
world in general. Good maize, rye and potato-crov^s in Europe weakened 
markets stul farther. As result of all these factors there was a smaller demand in 
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the importing countries and consequently world prices remained low and India 
continued entirely out of parity with, of course, no exports of any slgnifioBDoe. 
This preference is of no value to India at present and in the very near future its 
value is extremely problematic. The total exports from India in 193o-34 is calculated 
at two thousand tons, almost the same as in the preceding year. The exports have 
been quite negligible in recent years and have almost rcachecf the vanishing point in 
the last two years. There were no exports to the United Kingdom either in 1933-34 
or in the previous year. Exports to the U. K. in 1931-32 amounted to nearly 17 
thousand tons. Exports to Ceylon wore quite negligible amounting to 229 tons in 
1933-34 as against 166 and 145 tons in the preceding years. Thus exports from 
India were of no importance in the last two years and the preference has not had 
any significance. The price of wheat in Karachi was for many months considera- 
bly higher than the price of Manitoba in Loudon. With such a price position no 
exports could be possible. 

Rice 

The rice exports from British India, which are chiefly from Burma, showed an 
increase in so far as the United Kingdom was concerned but this increase was not 
sufticiently large to balance the loss of markets elsewhere. India proper is, on 
balance, a rice importing country. The statistical position of Burma rice was fair dur- 
1933*31. The price of Indian rice was competitive, but the sales to the United 
Kingdom were afTected adversely by the superior packing and polish of the com- 
peting Spanish and American produce. One important factor militating against the 
greater increase of iinpurts of nee into the United Kingdom was the present inabi- 
lity of India and Burma to provide, in a sufliciently increasing measure, the quality 
of rice required by the consumers in the U. K. As Burma rice was inferior to foreign 
rice in respect of flavour and the easier cooking properties, as well as the finish 
and polish, its consumption suffered. The total exports of rice (including broken 
cleaned rice) to all countries during 1933-34 amounted to 1,049 thousand tons in the 
preceding year, thus recording a decline of 100 thousand tons. Exports to U. K. 
in 1933-34 were nearly 90 thousand tons in the preceding year and 30 thousand tons 
in 1931-32. Imports of rice during 1933 amounted to 1,037 ihouHand cwts. as com- 
pared with 2,592 thousand cwts. in 1D31. Ihe important point is that actual imports 
from India were large inspite of the reduced total consumption ; a satisfactory posi- 
tion proving the value of the preference. 

Oil Seeds 

The view that preference in the case of groundnut oil, linseed oil, castor oil and 
rape oil would lead to a definite expansion of the total volume of Indian trade, since 
the market for these commodities which might be captured by India in the U. K, 
alone is greater than the total volume of Indian exports of the same products to all 
countries, was expressed by the majority of the special committee appointed by the 
Legislative Assembly to consider the question of preference. Both the total trade as 
well as trade with U. K. has shown substantial increase in the last two years since 
preference came into operation. 

The total exports of all vegetable oils from India amounted to 2,915 thousand 
gallons in 1933*34 W'hile in the previous year ihe figure was 2,444 thousand gallons. 
The total exports to countries granting preference were 1,705 thousand gallons in 
1933*34 as compared with 1,016 thousand gallons in 1932-33. The exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1933-34 amounted to 753 thousand gallons as compared with 
7G7 thousand gallons iu 1932-33 and 085 thousand gallons in 1931-32. Thus exports 
seem to have declined slightly iu 1933-34 as compared with the preceding year ; but 
the exports of 1932-33 and the first preference of ten per cent, came into force iu 
March 1932. If the figures of 1931, 1032 and 1933 however are compared it will be 
found that there has been a consistent increase in the trade since the preference 
came into being. There were no exports of linseed oil from India to the U. K. and 
only a very small quantity is sent to Mauritius. India’s chief markets therefore lie 
outside the countries granting preference. The total exports during 1933-34 amount 
to 67 thoosaud gallons as compared with 44 thousand gallous in the preceding year 
and 38 thousana gallons in 1931-32. 

Exports of groundnut oil during 1933-34 amount to 716 thousand gallons as 
compared with 917 thousand gallons in the previous year. The imports of 
groundnut oil (unrefined) into the U. K. amounted to four thousand tons in l933 as 
compared with 37 thousand tons in the previous year. The share of India in the 
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Fk in W83 0.^3 thonsand gallons or 5 percent, in 1932 it rose to 

1.0 tnouBand gallons or over ^lO per ceof. In 1933 India was responsible for 95 
. ai ports into the U.Pm her share amounting; to 3 8 thousand tons. 
The share of other countries had dwindled to 5 per cent. This shows very definitely 
that the preference has onable^I India to capture this market and all her competitors. 

Total exports of rai^eseed oil for i9.^«3-34 amounted to 263 thousand gallon® 
Wh^eas in the previous year the ei^por^s were 226 thouRanci gallons. 

Preference has been graiued to Indian linseed in thn U. K. and Fiji. India’s 
exports to the J. K. amounted to 11.000 tons only in 1931-32 and 1932-33. In 
^933*34 they reached the enormouslv in^r'^ased figure of 175 thousand tons. India’s 
exports both to the F. K. and to o»her countries increased enormously during 
*933''.34 as compared with th« preceding two years and further the increase in the 
case of the exports to the U. K was of the much larger dimensions both actually 
and as a percentage than in the case of other cjnnfrieit.. The preference on linseed 
helped Indian linseed to oust the Argentine linseed from the U. K. market more 
efiectively and to that extent was definitely advantageous. Argentine is a much 
larger supplier of linseed to the world markCiS than India., But even so, while 
the preference continues the United Kiiif dom maiket will to a very large extent 
remain a eheltcred market for Indian linseed. The 1933-34 Argentine crop has 
also been u comparative failure, the products amounting to only I.3 million tons, 
which is much the same as the output in 1932-33. In view of the second failure 
together with the preference, the position of Indian linseed should be strong dur- 
ing the year 1934-35 these two factors acting in the same direction will 
encourage the exports of Indian linseed. It may bo stated, observes the report, 

J iiite definitely that the ten per cent, preference on linseed has certainly benefited 
ndia during the year 1933-34. 

Tea And Coffee 

With regard to coffee, the report contends that although the preference on it did 
not h'^jp tiidia to increase her share in the market, nevertheless it enabled her 
to maintain her share which without preference would most assuredly have rece- 
ded to a much lower level. The total imports of coffee into U. K. showed a consider- 
'’ble decline in the last four years. If the quality of Indian coffee were improved 
and suitable measures were taken by advertising to push Indian coffee in the U. 
K. market it seems highly probable that the exports to that country would show 
a profitable increase. 

The preference has in no way affected the distribution of the Indian trade in 
tea in tjbe United Kingdom. The total imports of tea during 1933 amounted to a 
little Under 505 million lbs. as compared with 556 million lbs. in 1932. This fall 
was the result of the Export Restiiction Scheme. India’s share in 1933 was 279 
million lbs. as compared with 312 million lbs. in the preceding year. The percentage 
share which India enjoyed remained almost the same in the two years, being a little 

over 55 per cent. The prices of tea in India recorded an enormous increase from 

the beginning of new season 1933 as compared with the previous season. The 
tea season generally commences in .Tune. A similar increase was noticeable in 
London also but prices did dot rise to the same extent as in India. This meant in 

other words that India could sell in U. K. a proportionately equal amount of tea at 

better prices. This result must have been made possible to a certain extent, by 
the preference she received from the U. K. 

Cotton Manufactures 

The total exports of cotton yarn during 1933-34 amounted to 16 million lbs. 
as compared with 15 million lbs, in the preceding year, Exports to the U. K. 
increased from 198 thousand lbs. in 1932.33 to 440 thousands lbs. in 1933-34 
those to Ceylon from 136 thousand lbs. to 172 thousand lbs. Thus, there has 
been an increase of exports to countries granting preference. 

The preference granted to cotton manufactures in colonies was of little import- 
ance. Ceylon which is one of the most important customers accounting fo 38 
per cent, of the total trade to all Empire countries granted India no preference 
The value of export from India to the Empire countries excluding the U. K. 
amounted to nearly 119 lakhs. Out of this the value of trade, with the colonies 
which granted preference, was only a little over Rs. lakhs or less than five per 
cent. Preference on hides helped India to increase her trade in the U. K. at the cost 
of her foreign competitors, whose share is now only ten per cent. 
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Jute 

In respect of exports of jute sacks and bae:s, c:iinny cloth, to the United King- 
dom, India has been bolding her own in the U. K. market. The preference has not 
helped her to increase her trade but probably without it the trade might not 
have been maintained at the existing level. The United Kingdom takes, on an 
average, only c'ight per cent, of India s total expotls of jute but the value of the 
trade is high. Imports during 1933 amounted to 304 thousand cwts. as compared 
with 368 thousand cwts. in 1932 and 395 thousand cwts. in 1931. Thus, imports 
have been decreasing consistently in the last few years. India’s share was Jo 
thousand cwts. or 97.3 per cent, in 1932. With the decline in the total trade 
imports from India droppped to 298 thousand cwts, but the percentage share 
increased by nearly one per cent. India has captured the market in the last two 
years, imports to the U. K. from other countries being very small in dimensions. 
In the three years, 1929-31 imports of jute piccegoods into England from fore- 
ign countries were of considerable magnitude accounting in 1931 for 21. 5 per cent, 
of the total imports. Preference has thus reduced competition from other countries 
and to that extent enabled India to retain her market in the IJ. K. and improve her 
percentage share of that market. 

Exports of paraffin wax to the U. K. have increased to some extent though they 
have not reached the level of earlier years. This is probably due to the lower 
production of this item in the last three years. There is no evidence that the pre- 
ference on spices has had much ifTect on India’s trade in this item. 

Teak And Tobacco 

Preference on teak and other hard woods, it is pointed out in the report, will 
be of value to India, if not in extending her market greatly, at least in maintain- 
ing it. Preference has been granted in the U. K. on all sorts of hardwoods from 
India. The rxporta to all countries in lOIS'SA of other Inirdwoods were a liitle 
over 600 cubic tons in a total of 27,000 cubic tons or slightly over 2 per cent. As 
far as India is concerned the preh'rcnce amounts to a preference mainly on ^eak. 
Under this item, India supplies a very largo proportion of imports into the U. K. 

Preference of twenty per cent, on woollen carpets and rugs has been granted 
in the U. K. and ten per cent, in Ceylon and the Federated Malaya htates. 

Prefen’nce on rice meal and dust has been of some assistance to India in 
maintaining her relative posjtion as a supplier to the U. K. market. 

Imroem-e value of the preference on tobacco is emphasised in the report whmh 
observes that but for thc' preference ext< tided in U. K, lndi?i would have been 
unaltle to retain what market she has th(re. 

In the ease; of castor seeds, it may be safely said, the report saJ^s, that the pre- 
ference has enabird her to capture the U. K. market from her competitors and has 
been of very definite advantage to her. . tt tr 

In groundnut, India has gaimd as much as Empire competitors m the U. K. 
market in 1933 and it is diffi( u!t tc explain, remarks the report, why India could 
not increase her share to the same extent as the other Empire countries whoso 
share went up from 28 thousand tons or 20 per cent, to nearly 00 thousand tons 
nr 45 per cent. The preference has been of advantage (0 India but oilier Empire 
countries have bo far benifited to a greater extent than India from the preference. 

India’s trade in lead with the United Kingdom increased both absolutely and 
relatively and this change, the report declares, mum he duo in n great measure 
to the preference which has been granted on the exports of lead to the U. K. and 
of pig lead to Ctylon. 

Lac 

There is no preference on lac which ifi allowed free entry in the U. K., but thc- 
pyntheiic substitutes for lac are subject to duty. Preference is thus granted to na- 
tural lac as against the competing pubstiiuies. The export from India to U. K.» 
have more than trebled in quaniity in 1933-34 while the percentage share is nearly 
double of what it was. This great increase must, in a large measure, be accredited 
to the preference which Indian natural lac received over the synthetic substitutes. 

There was no preference on myrobalans, broken rice and mica. In hemp, India 
has been able to increase her share in the U. K. market slightly. Preference has been 
of very little value to India so far as trade in iron and steel is concerned* 
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India has grnijted a ten per cent, preference on fishmaws and aharkfins in British 
Malaya (excladin^ the Settlements) and her trade in these articles has re- 

niaioed fairly steady for the last few years, but her exports to the Federated and Uo-» 
federated Malaya States were euher insignificant or nil during this period. 

R/w Cotton 

There has been a considerable increase in the exports of raw cotton from India 
to the TJ. K., the figure for 1933-34 being the highest in the last seven years. The 
U. K. purchases of raw cotton from India increased very cmsiderably in 1933-34 
amounting to 61 thousand to .8. 

The action taken 10 follow up the undertakings given by h’s Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as regards encouraging the increase of Indian cotton by the Lancashire in- 
dustry is described in thw report in detail. India’*' share in the total imports of 
raw cotton into the IT. K. was 50 thousana tons in the three years 1929-1931. The 
parity in 1933-34 has been impro ing in favour of Indian cotton as against the Ameri- 
can and th^* general increased purchases of Indian cotton by overseas markets are 
due to large extent to the immediate factor, 'hich of caurse, affects all markets 
inchiding C. K. 

Imports of iron and steel into the TT. K. were admitted free in accordance with 
an agreement arrived at between the Indian Delegation to Ottawa Conference and 
United Kingdom. The total exports of pig iron in 1933-34 amounted to 377 thous- 
and tons as compared with 218 thousand tons in the preceding year. The share 
of U. K. in 1933-34 amounted to 93 thousand tons as compared with 76 thousand 
tons in the preceding year and 69 thousand tons in 1931*32. 

The report examines the course of the Indo-British trade during the past five 
years and concludes that although after the Ottawa Trade Agreement the U. K. 
nas improved her position in the Indian market, there is still a good deal of 
leeway for her to raak#* up. On the other hand, she proved to be be an increasingly 
important market for Indian goods. 

Imports 

Attempt is made in the report to illustrate the effect of the preferences given in 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement on the import trade of British India. Taking first the 
pr<"fercnce8 granted to the U. K. it is said that cotton piecegoods and iron and steel 
made up 25 per cent, of total value of the imports from the U. K. in 1933-34. The 
report emphasises the point that any advantages gained by the United Kingdom 
as a result of the perferential duties were minimised to some extent by intensive 
competition from countries notably from Japan, with depreciated currencies. In 
many cases this competition proved so serious to local industries that action had to 
be taken by the introduction of alternative minimum specific duties to restore as far 
as possible the competitive price position of the year 1931 in respect of such articles, 
retaining at the same time whenever the margin of preferences already granted to the ILK. 

Trade in arms and ammunition has been falling progressively in recent years, 
mainly as a result of the reduced purchasing power. 

The total imports of British India of building and engineering materials other 
than iron steel or wood amounted to 42 lakhs as compared with 50 lakhs in 1932-33 

Britain's Share Increases 

Under the Ottawa Trade Agreement some of the chemicals and chemical prepara- 
tions were subject to preferential duties which came into force on April 1, 1933, 
The United Kingdom increased her share in the imports of sodium carbonate and 
caustic soda. 

The preference granted to U. K. on drugs and medicines has been of value to 
the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom increased her share in the imports of earthenware and por- 
celain inspite of the exceptionally severe competition from Japan. 

Machinery and millwork are important items in India’s import trade with the 
U. K. Some articles recorded under this head enjoy preferences in India, if they 
are of the U. K. origin, ^ 

The United Kingdom has a large percentage of share in the imports of alumi- 
nium wrought, brass, bronze and similar alloys, wrought. 

The total imports of lubricating oils, other than batching oils into India during 
1933-34 showed an increase from 8.5 million gallons to 10.8 million gallons in 
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quantity although, expreseed in value, the trade declined frem Ks. 110 lakha to 
Kb. 102 lakhs. 

Imports of paper manufacture into India rose from 25,000 cwts, to 31,000 cwU. 
of which the U. K. supplied 12,000 cwts. or 39 per cent, as compared with 7,000 
tons or 28 per cent, in 1932-33. 

While the steady decline in the total value of the imports of rubber manufac- 
tures continued in the year 1933-34 the imports from the U. K. rose sharply from 
Ks. C9 lakhs in 1031-32 to Rs, 80 lakhs in 19i2-33 and further to Rs. llo lakhs 
1933-34. Japan also sent consignments worth Ks, 4 lakhs in 1933-54 as against 
Ks. 3 and three-fourth lakhs in 1932-33. 

The improvement in U. K’s share of imports of woollen manufactures Is probably 
the result of the ten per oenr, preference enjoyed by her. 

In toilet requisites U. K. was able to recover some of her trade probably chiefly 
as a result of the ten per cent preference, her contribution to the total trade having 
increased from Rs. 20 and three-fourth lakhs or 36 per cent, in 1932-33 to Rs. 22 lakhs 
or 39 per cent, in 1933-34. The chief competitor in this line is the United 8 ates, 
while France, Germany and Japan have a relatively small share, about 8 pertcent. 
each in this trade. 

Referring to the prices of imports in India, the report makes clear that a reduc- 
tion in prices of preferential and non -preferential goods in India could not be 
wholly due to a great fall iu the geueral price level especially in countries iu the 
sterling group. 

The chief reasons why the consumer has not been adversely affocto! by the new 
preferential duties are adduced in the report, which observes that prices in most 
cases of imports from the U. K. have shown considerable decreases. No doubt a 
part of this may have been due to a general falling tendency in prices of similar 
articles, but it cannot bo denied that apart from this decrease was centainly due to 
the reduction in the duty in favour of the U. K. and the effect on international 
trade to such a degree that whatever trade remains is subject to severe competition. 

The share in the imports of hardware, ironmongery and tools of all sorts not 
otherwise specified, amounts to Rs. 97,55,822, or ^14 per cent, as against Rs. 
1,90.27,562 or 66 per cent, form foreign countri#>B. The preference has in no way 
adversely affected the consumers iu this particular item inasmuch as prices have 
been reduced in many cases both by the United Kingdom and by some of the 
foreign competitors. 

Imports from U. K. of electrical instruments, apparatus and appliances, namely, 
(a) electrical control gear etc. (b) all other sorts, etc., amounted to Rs. 1,30.52,597 
or 57 per cent, and those from foreign countries Rs. 1,CK}.28,764 or 43 per cent. 

The United Kingdom and Japan were the chief competitors in India’s import 
trade in earthenware, China and procelain while in the matter of India's import of 
metals and manufactures thereof, namely, (a) aluminium-circles sheets ana other 
manufactures, not otherwise specified, there has been a fall in the case of Oanandiaii 
supplies due to a decrease iu landed cost following the depreciation of the 
exchange. 

As regards German silver, including nickel silver, the fall in the case of British 
manufactures is great owing to keep price-cuiting carried on by the Imperial Che- 
mical Industries. 

There is very keen competition in toys, games, playing cards etc. says the report, 
not only among the various imported makes but also with the growing Indian 
manufactures. The result of this competition combined with the preference ^s been 
an all-round fall in the prices of imports from all sources. It is reported from 
Bombay that imports of American. German and French goods have practically died 
out owing to the perferences. 

Imports of betelnuts arc mostly from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon. 

The only industry in respect of which it has been claimed that the Ottawa 
perferences have been prejudicial to Indian interests in the aluminium utensil 
manufacturing industry. It is contended by some that the process of ruin of these 
industry is being assisted by the preference, but the report quotes the opinion of 
the director-general of commercial intelligence and statistics and of the director of 
industries, Bombay, that the slump in the industry is due to (a) general trade de- 
pression (b) competition of brass utensils arising from the cheapness of the yellow 
metal and (c) competitioo amongst the aluminium producers themselves. 
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OPENING DATf -CALCUTTA-1 7th. DECEMBER 1934 

The aunuivl mntinf? of the Assoeiated Chambera of Commerce was opened at 
Calcutta on the 17th. Decei^ber 1934 by Ilia Kxcnllency the Vicp’'oy. 

There wab a large and diatinguished gathering including the Governor of Bengal, 
the Mayor of Calcutta, Bir John Woedhoa 1 Mr. K. N. Reid, Sir K. Nazimuddin, 
Nawab K, Q. M. Faroqni, Sir B. P. Singh Hoy, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque and 
Mr. E. N. Blaudy, Chief Secretary. 

President’s Address 

Jkf7\ S, D, Gladstone, presiding, welcomed Thoir Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Bengal Governor and said that at the last meeting, ho called attention to the great 
improvement in the polit'^’a! siiuation which had occurred daring the Viceroy’s 
term of office. The position to-dav in India was even better. Regarding the 
“outstanding event of the year” be referred to the J. P: C. Report and said that 
preliminary reports of the Chambers indicated not only approval hut cordial 
approval of the Report as a whole. He considered that they were able to express 
very substantial measure of satisfaction with the proposals, though they did not 
agree to a number of points of details of the recommendations. The greatest brake 
to the wheel of trade recovery was uncertainty and in India now for seven years 
they had been distracted on the question of Reforms. It was clearly urgent in the 
the interests of the country that the further period of uncertainty bo curtailed as 
much as possible. Ho assured Indiana that in the solution of the problems which 
lay beyond the Reforms, they could confidently count upon their (commercial 
community’s) friendship and co-operation. 

Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir George Schuster and Sir Joseph Bhorc and 
welcomed Sir James Grigg and Chaudhury Zatrulla Khan. He also referred to the 
heavy weight of taxation and asked ‘with real signs of improving made and with 
Sir James at the head of the Finance Department, may we not confidently look for 
some lightening of the burden that we have patiently borne for so long V 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address. 

The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s speech 

Mr. President, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen, 

I thank you most cordially for the warmth of the welcome you have extended 
to me this morning. May I say that for my part, I am delighted to have this 
opportunity of meeting once again the members of the Associated Chambers ? For 
I think 1 can claim that, realising as I do, the close connection between the con- 
tentment of a country and the prosperity of her trade and commerce, 1 have spared 
no pains during the years that I have held my high office to interest myself in every 
possible way in all matters connected with commerce and finance. I. therefore, look 
forward each year, during my visit to Calcutta, to gaining first hand information 
from you, gentlemen, on the many aspects of the commercial situation, and I hope 
that as a result, you will credit me with pressing forward, to the best of ray ability, 
the examination of any measures which I have considered to be for the benefit of 
the genera! commercial welfare. At all events, you may be sure that these matters 
are constantly in my mind, for I know fully that the well-being of a large propor- 
tion of the population of this great country is dependent, to no small extent, upon 
the prosperity of her trade. 

Last year, I gave you a comprehensive account of the outlook ns I saw it then 
with regard to such matters as affect the business community in India. This year, 
1 propose to be more brief, because my many preoccupations of the past few weeks 
with regard to which I shall have more to say upon another occasion daring my 
stay in Calcutta, have occupied my mind so fully that 1 have had but little time 
in which to prepare my speech to-day and, therefore, while I propose to say little 
this morning, with reference to the Joint Select Committee’s Report, after listening 

55 
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to your remarks, I cannot refrain from expresainj; the profound hope that your 
anticipation as to the general verdict that may be given to its proposal by your 
important Association will prove entirely correct. 

Trade Relations 

The year which has just passed has been less remarkable than its predec'^por in 
regard to India’s trade relations with other countries. Though the Indo-Jap nose 
Trade Convention and the Protocol were not formally .^^igned until May, they h ‘vo 
been in actual operation, since agreement on essentials was reached by the tw> 
delegations in the month of January. It may yet be too early to oifer a final 
opinion but my Government believe that the Agreement has achieved its objects 
namely, the restoration of more normal conditions in the mutual trade of India and 
Japan and the re-establishment of friendly relations between the two countries. It 
will be of interest to this Association to know that the Government of Italy have 
expressed a desire to send a trade delegation to India with a view to discussing with 
my Government the problems of liido-ftalian trade. A matter which has been 
causing some concern is the German foreign exchange position. The situation is 
obscure a d it is not yet apparent to what extent India’s export trade is likely 
to be affected by the new German regulations, which recently came into force, f 
can, however, give the fullest assurance that the situation is receiving our closest 
attention. 

lu pursuance of the policy of international co-operation, ray Government have 
ratified the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea and the Interna- 
tional Convention respecting load lines, which were concliuied in 1029 and 1030 
respectively. The Conventions will come into force in British India on January 1, 
1935. On the same date the Simla Rules, which modify certain provisions of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention, in so far as they apply to ships carrying largo 
numbers of unberthed passengers or pilgrims, will also come into force. The Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention prescribes uniform standards for adoption by all con- 
tracting Governments as regards the construction of Life-saving appliances, radio 
equipment and other matters affecting the safety of life at sea, while the Load Lino 
Convention similarly prescribes uniform principles and rules with regard to the 
limits to which ships on lutcruationai voyages may be loaded. The standard laid 
down in these conventions constitute a marked advance on those obtaining at 
present. It is now over IS months since the Tea licBlrictiou .Scheme was j)ut into 
operation and it is needless for me to point to the material benefits which have 
accrued to the Indian tea industry from the scheme. I would, however, like to 
take this opportunity of congratulating those responsible on the success with which 
the scheme has been adminisn;r»‘d in irului. It is most gratifying to note that the 
necessity for interference with the operations of the Licensing Committee has been 
almost uon-exislent. li was to a great extent the example of the Tea Restriction 
I5chcme whi<’h inllmnctd my (lovernment to lend its support to the international 
Agreement fur the control of the production and export of rubber, and though th(3 
circumstances of the iwo industries are not identical, it is our earnest hope that 
the latter scheme of iuternatioua! co-operation will be as Huecossful as its forerunner 
and result in a much-iiccded measure of prosperity to the rubber industry in India 
and Burma. 

Mercantile Marine 

In my last address to your Association, 1 referred to the success achieved, 
referred by the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Bhip ^ Dufferin” in turning out 
young officers for the Indian Mercantile Marine. Encouraged by this success wo 
decided to extend the scope of the training given on board which has hitherto been 
directed towards the reduction of Mercantile Marine Onicers on the Executive side 
only and from the beginning of next year the ‘‘Dufreriu” will have among her 
cadets a number of Engineer Cadets who after three years’ preliminary training on 
the ship, followed by practical training at workshops in India, will, in due course, be 
riualificd to take up appointments as Engineer Officers in iho Indian Mercantilo 
Marine*. We have recdved assurances from engineering firms and shipping com- 
panies in Ind a regarding the workshops training and subsequent employment of 
the engineer cadets trained on the '‘Do^criir’ and 1 take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to them for ihtir co-operation in this regard. 

ClTlL AVIATION 

Striking evidence of the value that business and other interests in India attach 
to the trunk telephone system is furnished by the fact that in spite of the economic 
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;here has been a very sabstantial iacrcaae in the traffic 
ftf ^ Bybuco'. My Government propose steadily to pursue their policy 

I of a trunk n^t-work between all important centres in this country. 

Av*r\t!on, you are aware that we have recently undertaken a 
notaDie profframmo the development of ground organisation. The staff of the 
Aviation DcpartiLont ’s devotinfij all its onerf^ies towardb sccuriiij? the rapid comple- 
on of the more urc^ent p^t of the scheme and can iook forward confidently to 
an c^rly anu marked improvement in the facilities aflorded alonj; India’s main air 
routes, ine most important developments since I last addressed you have been 
me inauguration by the Inojan National Airways early this month of an air mail 
service between Karachi and Lahore and the duplication of the Indian National 
Airway bcrvicc between (Calcutta and Kanj^oon. Althoujyh the savinfi; in time which 
mo first or Uiesc services provider ip not ircon8idcr\blc. the experience it is hoped 
to PJain during the initial stages of the operation and the development of night 
lancJing laciliries along the routv. should produce further acceleration. The second 
developmeut 1 have meptioaed provides, in c'^njuneJon with the Indian Trans-Gon- 
nucntal Airways’ existing service, *hrcc ices weekly between Calcutta and 
Kungoon, a frequency equal to that of iho existing surface transport services. The 
saving of two days in transit between Calcutta and Rangoon should prove of great 
value to ^ the trade of the two cities. As you are doubtless aware from tbe state- 
ments which have recently appeared in the press, a still more striking development 
18 in immediate prospect, namely, the duplication of the Air Mail Service between 
Croydon and Calcutta. Simultaneously with these developments, a step in the 
iho air mail has been taken in the reduction in air mail charge by 
^ • u Telegraphs Department on letters from India and by the 

Jiritisn lost Office on letters to India. I hope that these reductions will bo only 
a prelude to furtlicT reductions which will enable the public and more especially 
that part of it which you represent to avail itself more freely of the advantages of 
the rapid interchange of business communications to which the commercial commu- 
nity rightly attaches such great importance. 

Developmeni of comhiunications 

referred last year to the important Rond- Rail Conference hold in April, 
I’J.jj, and the subsequent discussion between the Government of India and the 
Local Govcrnmenls. A further step forward will bo taken next month when a 
Iransport Advisory Council will meet for the first time. This will consist of the 
members of ray Government concerned, sitting with Provincial Ministers and their 
advisers. Its discussion will cover a wide range and will, I hope, crystallise the 
policy in some matters and indicate others which can be further investigated with 
advantage. It is hoped that the Council will have yearly meetings and that it will 
provide close and regular contact between the Centre and the Provinces, for it 
must not be supposed that the problems with which it will be faced are capable of 
easy solution. 1 am glad to have (his opportunity of expressing my pleasure at 
the readiness which all local Governments have shown in co-operating with us in 
the search for a progressive policy of road and rail development, which is so badly 
needed by a cc untry in which distances arc as great as they are in India and 1 
trust that even at its first meeting, the Transport Advisory council will bo able to 
put forward schemes of devcIopmciU which will be of immediate value and also to 
a sound basis for future advance. Much has been said on the question of bringing 
all matters concerning communications into one portfolio both at the Centro and 
in the Provinces. The principal difficulty has hitherto been the constitutional divi- 
sion of subjects between the Reserved and Transferred sides, but wc are now assured 
that when that obstacle disappears, local Governments will consider the possibility 
of making such adjustment as is compatible with a proper distribution of work 
at the centre. We have found certain practical difficulties which are now engaging 
our attention. At the last Budget Session, a resolution was adopted by both Cham- 
bers of the Indian Legislature extending, without limit of time, the duration of 
the Central Road Account and at the same time expanding its scope to include the 
development of rural and marketing facilities. The portion of this account placed 
at the discretionary disposal of the Government of India was increased from 10 to 
15 per cent. This reserve has been and is being utilised to make grants for many 
roads and bridges which are important links in our chain of road communications 
and which* without assistance from the Reserve, would, in all probability, not have 
been constructed for many years to come. We have also been able to defray the 
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coBt of a comprehensive survey of road development in Sind and a similar survey 
of certain of the Eastern States and parts of Oiissa has recently been undertaken. 
This is hardly the time or place for me to enlarge on the engineering problems 
involved in the economical construction and maintenance of roads in India. I will 
say no more about them than that experts all agree that few countries in the 
world are faced with such difficulties as those that arise in India from the oombina- 
tton of fast motor traflSc with heavy uivsprung bullock carts with their narrow iron 
tyres. The problems, naturally, varyjn different parts of India, but they have 
much in common and if the Indian Roads Congress, which was inaugurated a few 
days before I left Delhi takes permanent form, it should be able to render material 
help in forwarding their solution. 

Economic Outlook 

You will, no doubt, expect from me some reference to the existing economic 
position and some attempt to project myself into the future. The first and most 
outstanding point is that the credit of India stands higher than it has done for 20 
years. For the first time since 1896, the Government of India have issued a loan 
on a three per cent basis and this now stands at over par. It is true that this 
was a comparatively short term issue, but the medium and long-dated loans are all 
at prices which show a yield to redemption of something not very much above 3 
per cent. There are, of course, a number of causes for this improvement of credit, 
most of them extremely satisfactory and one of them less so. The main causes, 
no doubt, arc the improvement in the political condition of India and the sound 
financial policy pursued by roy Government during the last three or four years. 
On the other hand, these factors, by themselves, could not have raised the prices 
of our securities to their present level, but for the low rates prevailing in London 
and these are due to the abundance of money socking a home In London, partly 
because of the comparatively small demand for trade accommodation in the world at 
large and partly because of the unsettled political and monetary conditions in so 
many quarters. That the demand for money for financing international trade is 
not as heavy as we should like to see them is not surprising, for apart from the 
disturbed political conditions in all parts (»f the world, restraints arc everywhere 
being placed upon trade in the shape of tariffs, quotas, prohibitions and exchange 
restrictions, but if the high level of Government loans is, in part, a reflection of 
the limited demand for trade loans, it must not be assumed that India is still in 
the trough of depression. It is quite true that recovery is not as rapid as wo 
might wish, but there arc definite signs that it is in progress. The weekly figures 
of railway earnings show that railway traffic has been on a considerably higher 
level during the current year than it was in the corresponding period of last year. 
The figures of external trade, both imports and exportP, are a distinct improvement 
on those of last year. The general level of industrial production appears to bo 
higher than it was in 1933. For the nine months up to September, 1934, the 
indigenous production of rnill-madc cotton piece-goods showed an increase of 16(5 
million yards over that of the corresponding period of 1933 and no doubt this 
increase would have been much grraier but for the strike in Bombay during April 
and May. Iron and steel manufactures show a very considtrable increase and 
improvement is noticeable alno in cement, kerosene, petrol and coal. 

These are encouraging signs and when we add to these the fact that in a number 
of primary commodities there has been a distinct recovery from the disastrously 
low level of prices to which the cultivator had been subjtcted, 1 think it can bo 
said with confidence that India had passed the lowest point of the economic crisis 
and that some sort of upward movement is in evidence. The important thing for 
us is how far will this upward movement go. There are a number of people who 
think that India can make herself independent, economically, of the rest of the 
world. I do not take that view. I believe that there are very definite limits to 
India’s power of recovery, independently of that of the rest of the world. Wo are, 
therefore, vitally interested in toe recovery of the rest of the world. For the world 
at large, I doubt, if recovery will go very far until two changes have occurred, the 
first the restoration of some measure of political stabiJity and confidence and the 
second the removal of a large number of the restraints which now exist upon the 
exchange of commodities and services. To take the second point first, it is clear to 
mo that the prosperity of India must, for many years to come, depend upon her 
ability to increase her sales abroad of the raw materials and foodstuffs which she 
so abundantly produces. It is true that this can to some extent be done by 
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promotion the cf^ciency of hei agriculture and marketing (including 

it depends much more upon the extent to which other nations of the ^ 

willing and able to accept Indians products and this, in its turn, depends to a vtry 

considerable extent on India's willingness to accept 1 -faeir goods in return, xne 

acceptance of imports from oiner countries is not necessarily an evil, it may v y 

well mean an increasing capacity on the part of other countries, to n y 

India’s goods and if so the total volume of trade in both directions is „ 

and the stardard of prosperity of the world at jar^e is 

regards my first point, namely, political disturbance, I feel that the ex^enon e 

of the last two years shou^ ! do muen to prove that tranouilhty 

to the law of the laud are aa economic asset of the first magnitude, bureiy, 

it is no exaggeration to saj thrt the upward movement to wb’ch 1 

referred, is in no small measure due to the stable political conditions which h 

country had recently enjoyed. I confident!/ hope that such sttibility wul co” • 

It will* be my constant endcavo’ r to sea that it does and that a general .* 

tioii to work the relorms which arc now in process of being passed m 

England will result in a contio^'ed revival of iraJe, with increasing 

lha country which will then bo in i better position to stand the financial sir , 

which the first stage of the introduction of provincial autonomy must impose. 

There is one important development that the coming year has in store, 
institution of the Rcaervo Bank of India. The importance of this m the ' 

cial and financial life of India can scarcely bo overestimated, 
community, as well as Europeans, should work for its success and it is not 

altogether an idle dream to hope that may come to occupy the position in tne 

economic life of India that the Bank of England docs in that of Great Britain 
and the Empire and the world generally. It is a source 

as I am sure it must be to all of you, to know that feir Edward Benthall has 
agreed to servo as a Director of the Bank. 

Commercial Safeguards 

I have told you that, on this occasion I do not propose to touch on the general 
aspects of the scheme of constitutional reform but I will make a brief exception as 
regards commercial and other reforms of discrimination, since this is a ^'icstion 
-loaoly affecting that heritage of trade and industry built up in India by your 
predecessors and worthily and honourably maintained by Trade jua- 

tions arc essentially a matter of confidence, trust and goodwill. 
in a better position to judge than yourselves. In my reading of the ® 

Report, this broad truth is fully appreciated. It is a principle which I am sure 
you would yourselves bo the first to endorse. The comraiUeo have recognised tnat 
when we move from one system of government to another, when Pff 

new hands, doubts may arise of the uses to which that power may be put. lor 
that reason they have come to the conclusion that in matters of yo^ir traae, your 
industry and generally your commercial activities, the Constitution Act 
silent. You wish to know where you stand. So too do your friends in 
busiaess community wish to know their own position. Iherefore, 1 quote ne 

Committee's own words. They recommend certain provisions m 
•‘for the double purpose of facilitating the transition from the ,9^“* 

diliouB and of reassuring the sensitive opinion of both sides. It is in no partisan 
spirit that the Committee have approached this question, ^ey have been 
with a reBpousibiUty to ensure fait terms to »» ‘“‘fw Ynt have no^ 

recommendations in their report as actuated by that motive. *^9^ 

claimed and do not desire a privileged position. What 
pursue your various enterprises in the normal conditions of 

without fear that you may be put out of action by restrictions directed a^inet 

yourselves as a community. The Joint (^mmiitee have I*®®”,, 

that you should suffer under no unfair handicap and von? 

given to your ability to contribute to the advancement of this wnutry, by your 
DOwers of organisation, by your technical equipment and your control of all that 
science min aid to our amenities. On the other hand., no obstruction w 
placed in the way of the development of expansion of the Indian industry m India 
Sands in couditions in which they can. I hope, have no “Samst you and 

yon have no grievance against them. My one conception of ° 

field open for aevelopment in which the help you can give to the 
commmiity will be not less welcome than the help which you will derive from them. 
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On your joint contributions, tho country will rely for the attainment of its com- 
mercial and industrial advance and now, gentlemen, 1 leave you to discuss tho 
many important items on your agenda. 

1 have spoken to-day of an upward movement in trade towards which the eyes 
not only of the commercial communities but also of iho Government 
and the whole country are eagerly turned. I trust that no cloud will arise to dim 
that vision and that all classes and communities of this great country will join in 
promoting peaceful and cousiitutioual progress during the fateful months that lie 
ahead of us. 


Discussion on Resolutions 

Sea Custom t Act 

The Conference next took up for consideration tho business on the agendn, 

Mr. G, L, Winterhotham (Bombay) moved the first resolution on the 8ca 
Customs Act. It ran as follows 

view of the large proportion of the landed cost of many imports now re(>riv 
sented by Customs duty, it is urgently necessary that the basis of asscssmeiit in 
all British Indian ports and in all raaritimo Indtaii States shall be uniform. This 
Association, therefore, urges Government to take early action with a view to tho 
administration of tho Sea Customs Act in such a manner as to ensure that imported 
goods, subject to ad valorem assessment and assessed under Section 30, sub-section 
(a) shall be assessed on a wholesale cash price no greater than that at which tin y 
are first sold, or are capable of being sold, at the time and place of importation.*' 

The mover declared that the general attitude of the Bombay Chamber on this 
question of Section 30, was not prompted by the diversion of trade from Bombay. 
Uniformity of the basis of assessment was obviously desirable, as between different 
British Indian ports — the uniformity they wanted being only true and stable 
uniformity, the value being no greater than that at which goods were first sold or 
capable of being sold at tho time and place of importation, on condition that they 
were then in without any subsequent addition. 

Mr. V. 11. D. Herbert (Bengal) seconded. Uai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Punjab) 
and Mr. C.O, IVfxIehouse (Burma) supported. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Duty on Foreign Coal 

Mr. George Morgan (Beng.il), moving the resolution that “This Association 
recommends to the Government of India that an increase in import duty on foreign 
coal entering India be introduced immediately” said that it was obvious that the 
Indian Coal Industry required assistance and help. Ho was against the posHibility 
of further encroachment of foreign coal on the lodiau market. Jn order to assist 
Indian coal to retain its trade in the Ceylon market, “further additional rebates 
could be given on rail freight.” 

The resolution seconded by Mr. 1\ Muhherjeo (Punjab) and supported by Mr. 
Biyg- Wither (Karachi) was carried. 

Tariff Rates Enquiry 

Mr. G. //. Cooke (Bombay) moved u resolution requesting tho Government to 
expedite the report of enquiry regarding the incidence of tariff rates, IB? said that 
the rcBOluiion ought to give prominenee to one of the three suggestions which 
themscUes formed a comprehensive scheme of planned economy adumbrated by Mr. 
l*\ E. James, in the course of the budget debate in the assembly last March. 

The resolution which was seconded by Mr. T. Gavin Jones (Upper India) was 
carried. 

Tax on Sales of Liquor 

Mr. 0. Hearn (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding the excise tax on sales of 
liquor. The resolution ran as follows 

“That this meeting urges on the Government of Bengal that the present Bengal 
Excise Tax on sales of liquor to the public outside Bengal, whereby Bengal 
are handicapped in competing for trade in other provinces, be suspended until sttcn 
time as a similar tax be imposed by the Qovernment of Bombay. 
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Mr. J, L, iVi.iterbotham 'Bombajr) said that the mater concerned the particular 
Province and that excisu b*^ing a provincial subject it should not be brought to this 
meeting. 

Mr. </. Q.Rayn (Upper T»;dia) said if that matter was insisted upon, they would 
oppose the resolution It was withdrawn. 

Railway Tariffs 

After the lunoh interval, Mr. T. G-avin Jones (Upper India) moved a resolution on 
railway tarifTs stating that goods tariffs pppeared to them to contain very many incons- 
ifltencies which required careful consideration. The resolution stated 

’‘That in the opinion of this Association there is immediate need ^or a close examin- 
ation of railway goods tariff's so as to obtain closer co-ordination between the various 
railway systems having regard to the needs of India as a whole, primarily to ensure 
that the development of the internal trade and export trade of the country is more 
advantageously served than at present. It is considered essential, when the necessary 
data have been collected, that non-official rcprcPentatives of trade and commerce should 
be associated with Government in a full enquiry into the question.’^ 

Mr. Jones was sure that there could bo no two opinions regarding the second 
part of the resolution. They would press the Government that data be collected as 
soon as possible and whene*^cr the same was collected and the railway authorities were 
prepared to consider the principles whereon adjustment could be made, non-official 
representatives be appointed to conduct the enquiry. 

Mr. C. (Bengal), seconding, favoured co-ordinating various railway 

systems. Mr. 6\ O, Wodehouse (Burma) supported the resolution which was carriedf. 

Surcharge on Coal 

Mr. Q, Morgan (Bengal) moved a resolution on surcharge of coal freights where- 
tbe word 'immediate^ in the penultimate line of a resolution was deleted. Ho said 
that, although divergent opinions were expressed in various quarters, there was no 
question that everyone recognised that the position of the coal industry was very 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. O. Ryan (Upper India) seconded the resolution, to which Mr. G, H, Cook 
(Bombay) moved an amendment: — ‘*The abolition of 15 percent surcharge should not 
involve increase of railway charges in other directions..’ As amended, tbo resolution 
was carried. 


Railway Board’s Powers 

Mr, IL 8, Bigg- Wither (Karachi) moved a resolution on railway freight rates. 
The resolution ran as follows 

*‘That (his Association views with the 'gravest concern the policy of the Railway 
Board, who, by moans of the powers conferred upon them by Government for the 
fixing of railway rates, arci in an attempt to secure the maximum of carriage by rail, 
diverting established trades from their natural channels. It contends that in entrus- 
ting the Railway Board with such wide powers, the Government of India relied on these 
powers being exeriiscd only with the utmost discretion and with due regard to all 
interests affected ; so that it was never contemplated that they would become the 
means of depriving firms and individuals of their natural livelihood, or threaten, if 
carried further, completely to isolated ports from their recognised sources of supply.” 

He urged that the powers of the Railway Board should be restricted and that they 
should be exercised with due regard to all interests concerned. 

Mr. J. Reid Kay (Bengal), seconding, said that railways succeeded in diverting 
a large amount of traffic from the sea route. They (Railways) were practically 
saying that there was no need for coastal shipping in India, as they could carry 
goods and that they would underquote anybody. Was this policy sound ? he 
asked. 

The resolution, supported by Mr, P. Mukherjee (Punjab), was carried. 

Surcharge on Income-tax 

Mr. A, Aikman (Bengal Chamber) moved the eighth resolution on 25 per cent 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax. He said that their motive in taking up the 
present attitude was that they felt that the first relief, granted from the present 
crushing burden of taxation should, in equity, be enjoyed by the whole body of 
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tax-payers. It was their belief that return to general prosperity would be stimula- 
ted by lightening the burJen of taxation. 

Mr. G, L, lVinterbotha7n (Bombay Chamber) suggcBted that if they stood lor the 
total abolition of 25 per cent surcharge on income-tax and super-tax, a very large 
[sum was likely to be involved. They did not like to tie the hands of the Finance 
Member, giving relief to taxation, unless he was In a position to take off the whole 
25 per cent. Ha wanted to make it clear that if they could not get the whole, they 
could get a part as the first step. 

Mr. Winterboiham accordingly moved the following amendment : 'This Asso- 
ciation is of opinion that the abolition or, if it is not possible in one step, the 
reduction of 25 per cent etc.” 

The mover did not accept the amendment which was lost. 

The original resolution was carried. 

Butineta Loues 

Mr. J, Reid Kay moved the resolution on carrying forward biisioees losses etc. 
lie said that the principle had been recognised as equitable by 8ir George Schuster, 
but on the ground of finance, the Government had so far refrained from action. 
They should Irke to have an assurance from the present Finance Member that ho 
recognised the principle and as soon as the revenue position warranted bo would 
introduce the necessary legislation. 

Mr, IVinterhotham believed that it would be wise that such a resolution be put 
on record and in this connection he congratulated the Bengal Chamber on their 
pertinacity in the matter. The resolution was carried. 

Agricultural Indebtedneif 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Punjab) moved the tenth resolution on agricultural 
indebtedness. The resolution stated: — 

“This Association, while recognising that the initiation of measures designed to 
relieve the indebteduess of the agricultural population belongs strictly to the 
domain of provincial governments, would impress on the Government of India the 
desirability, in view of such measures affecting contractual relations between tho 
debtor and the creditor classes, of more or less uniform legislation In the several 
provinces, and would recommend that, to secure this end, the outlines of such 
legislation be Indicated by the Government of India for adoption by provincial 
governments with only such minor alterations as local conditions may render 
necessary in particular areas.” 

The mover pointed out that his Chamber were of opinion that more or less 
uniform action be followed by provinces. 

Sir Edward Benthall (Beogah agreed that it was essential that there should be 
co-ordination of all provinces. Ue suggested that there be an Inter-Provincial 
Conference on the matter. 

Mr. T. Oavin-Jones (Upper India) supported the suggcBtions of Sir K- Benthall. 
Mr. Winterboiham suggested that in order to make it clear, they should draft a 
resolution and postpone consideration for some lime, but he would not at present 
support the resolution in the present form. 

The matter was postponed till the next day for further discussion. 

Staff of Experts in Economic Matters 

Mr, F. Birley (Madras) moved the eleventh resolution regarding the staff of 
experts in economic matters. The resolution stated 

That in the opinion of this Association it is desirable that there should be 
attached to the Governraent of India j. small permanent f staff of experts with 
practical experience in economic matters to advise Government, and that, In view 
of the growing tendency towards the conclusion of commercial treaties between 
India and other countries, it is desirable that tho Department of Commerce should 
be strengthened in order to provide the nucleus of an Overseas Branch. 

Mr. T, Gapin-Jones moved an amendment that the following words, lin fbc 
fifth line, be added, 'To advise Government and keep in closer touch with commer- 
eial bodies than it is possible at presen t.'’ 

Mr. Winierhoiham Said that what they wanted was to advise the Government 
on economic proposals, before they adopted this policy. 
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Mr. P. Muhletjec said that the principle underlying the resolution be unanimously 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was carried. 

Parcel* by Air Mail 

Mr. J. Ryan (Upper ^nriia Chamber) moved the twelfth resolution on the 
carriage of parcels hy airmail. The rcaoUition stated : — 

^‘That this Association is Ox opinion that parcles intended for despatch from 
India by air mail, should be accepted at any Indian air port instead of being, as 
at present, senr. by rail to Karachi there to await the next outgoing air mail. 

Mr. H'interbotham said that hir Jhiinibcr was in complete agreement with the 
object underlying ^he resolution. Be suggested that the position would be better, 
if the following suggesdun wos carried. “This Association urgec the Government 
of India to make such arrangements with internal air services in India as necessary 
to mako possible for air parcels to bo carr cil by air .vithin India.” 

Mr. P. supported the amendment, which was carried. 

Communication* 

Mr. Q. R, Campbell (Bengal Chamber) mo7tJ the resolution on communications: 
The resolution ran as follows 

**That in the opinion of this Association it is essential in the interests of the 
co-ordination of transjiort throughout India that early steps be taken to redistribute 
the port-folios of the Governor-Uenerars ICxecutive Council in order to provide 
for a Member for Communications whose portfolio should include Railways, Roads, 
Civil Aviation and Posts and Telegraphs, but should exclude Inland Water Trans- 
port and Coastal Shipping which should be included in the portfolio of the Member 
for Commerce.” 

The mover said he wished to make it clear that the resolution was moved in no 
spirit of antagonism to railways. It was moved with the hope that subsequent 
development might bring railways into closer touch with commercial firms. 

Mr. U, N. Sen (Punjab Chamber) seconding the resolution said that this Chamber 
had authorised him to state that inland water transport and coastal shipping 
should also be included in the portfolio of the Minister for Transport and Communica- 
tion Mr. 8en added that a convenient opportunity had now arrived. The retirement of 
two members of the Council at the end of the financial year, seemed to be a good 
(/pportunity for this redistribution and for that reason early decision of the matter 
was very desirable. The resolution was carried. 

Broadcasting of Cotton Price* 

Rai Bahadur L. Binda Saran, moved the last resolution on the broadcasting 
of cotton prices. The resolution ttated : — 

‘That in the opinion of this Association it is essential that immediate steps be 
taken to recommence the daily 7 a. m. broadcast of cotton prices injNew York and 
Bombay from the Bombay ytatioii of the Indian t^tale Broadcasting Service. The 
recent stoppage of this broadcast was a retrograde measure aud has adversely 
affected trade and business activity, especially m cottou growing areas, as the wire- 
less news is heard from one to three hours before telegrams can be received. 

Mr. J* O, Ryan, seconding, said that broadcasting of cotton prices was indis- 
pensable. Mr. P, Mukherjee supported the resolution, which was carried. The con- 
ference then adjourned. 

Second day — Calcutta — 18th. December 1934 

Agricultural Indebtedne** 

At the Associated Chambers of Commerce meeting to-day, the following amended 
resolution, with the consent of Mr. T, Gavin Jones (Upper India), Rai Bahadur P. 
Muhherjee (Punjab Chamber), Mr. (?. L, [Ff/?^er6of/iom (Bombay) and Sir Edward 
Benthall (Bengal), who spoke on the original resolution on the agenda yesterday, 
was put from the chair and carried 

“In view of the All-India importance of the relations between debtor and creditor, 
the Association recommends to the Government of India that a Conference of re- 
presentatives of Provincial Governments should be called forthwith to co-ordinate 
all measures, legislative or otherwise, designed by Provincial Governments to effect 
relief of indebtedness of the agricultural population aud that in view of its possible 

56 
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repercusBion upon commercial interests, representatives of Chambers of Commerce 
should be associated with the Conference.*’ 

Separation of Burma 

Sir Edward Bent hall moved the following resolution : 

“The Associated Chambers emphatically record their opinion that the separation 
of Burma should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation 
as a measure of budgetary expedience, to the detriment of trading interests in both 
countries and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

“Jn their opinion any trade convention which may be concluded between the two 
Governments should in the first place be arranged on the basis of the free trade 
relations which now exist between the two countries, with due allowance solely for 
the substitution of import duties for existing excise duties.” 

Mr, C. O. Wodehouse moved the following amended resolution 

“The Chamber emphatically record their opinion that the separation of Burma 
should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation as a measure 
of budgetary expedience, to the detriment of trading Mitercsts in both countries 
and to the further embarrassment of trade recov(;ry. 

“In their opinion, any trade convention which may be concluded between tho 
two Governments should in the first place be arranged on the basis of tho free 
trade relations which now exist between the two countries, with due allowance, 
solely, for the substitution of equivalent import duties for the existing excise duties 
and maintaining the existing differentittls between import and excise duties.” 

Id the course of his speech, 8ir E. B**nthail said : ^I'he resolution primarily 
stands on the agenda because of the impending reforms, but is also of interest 
because of the importance of the main principle involved, namely, the modern ten- 
dency of Governments to seize any opportunity to increase trade barriers, a 
tendency, which in my opinion, is to-day probably the most vicious of all causes 
preventing recovery of trade and it is on these grounds primarily, that I shall 
urge the resolution. 1 am very glad to hear that the fact is recognised by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his opening speech. The question is by no means a new 
one. It has been before the Chambers on more than one occasion. More recently, 
it has formed the subject of a very able memorandum subraiited to the Joint 
Select Committee by Mr. K. B. Harper on the trade relations between India and 
Burma, if separated, a document which I can heartily commend to any one inleres- 
led in the subject by reason of the simplicity and clarity with which he has 
reviewed the subject and of the breadth of vision which be has shown coucerning 
possible dangers.' 

He did not propose to go into the details of the case except to say that his claim 
80 far as it can be condensed in one or two sentences was ‘ihere shall be free trade 
between India and Burma in all indigenous artieb's and products with due allow- 
ance for the substitution of import dutbs for the existing excise duties and that 
India and Burma shnli each bo free to alter us tari.Ts in respect of its trade with 
mother countries, subject lo reciprocai arrangement for protection of each country 
against re-exportation from the other country and snbjeor to the scheduling of certain 
articles, duties which shall not be subject to ahcratiori except by agreement’. 

Proceeding, Sir E. Benthall said that he would freely admit that the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Governments were faced with a difiicult situation. Having deter- 
mined upon separation of Burma, financial obstacles had to be overcome. Tho 
problem was not easy and in their proposals the Cominitlce had admittedly taken 
into consideration the desirability of preventing as much dislocation as possible. 
He continued that it was the duty of trading interests to make clear to the Govern- 
ment the view that they take of the proposals, which would be governed by its 
effect upon trade. He would say that Bengal industrialists were very deeply alar- 
med at the possibilities of import duties on such articles as coal and paper into 
Burma. It was possible that the Government of Burma would take the view that 
the duty on coal would react upon theraselvcB as large consumerB of coal for their 
railways, but the experience of businessmen in recent years has been that when 
pressed for money Governments were just as liable as private individuals or company 
directors to take the most short-sighted views and the most peculiar action. B 
was upon the priociple« of free trade that ho desired primarily to press this rcao- 
iutioo. BtisineBsmen all over the world were now waking op to the fact that of an 
hindrancea to trade recovery, the continued impoBition of trade barriers quotas 
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was most detrimcn'il. Bcsiness now, after some years of tribulation, had more or 
less adjasted itself to the ductnations or exchan|;es and movements which a decade 
or so would have convvle d them. Interchanges of f 2 :oods was now part 
of the normal cordict of business and there was too much evidence that exchan- 
p:e6 had a tendency to settle down. ?ie war not quarrellm^j: with the policy of India 
and indeed of any other country, provided protection wae discritninating and provi- 
ded conditions for the grant of prolee' ion were adhered to. 

Concluding, tSir Edward f^enthrl? anpealed to the Punjab Chamber, who had 
not hitherto neen eve to-eyc with the rest, to join': with them on this occasion in 
drawing the Oovernmt‘*it’s nttention to the strength of feeling of trade and com- 
merce upon these proposals. 

Heconding the rescltnion, Mr. C. .9. Wolehonse (Burma), ^aid that the relation 
between Indians end Barmans had been strained on more than one occasion in 
recent years and it was most important to do everything to bring separation into 
effect ill an atmosphfiro of goodvvill. From e^ery point of view, except perhaps for 
small iramediato budgetary gains, it WaS c’early in the interests of both countries 
to start on a l^asis of agreeicjuts that the existing free trade relations should con- 
tinue for a period. 

PruMA Chamber and Separation 


Explaining the atti'^^ude of the Burma Chamber towards the general question of 
separation, Mr. Wodebouse said that while sympathising with racial, religious and 
national feelings, whi»!h had led Burnaans to aim at separation as their goal, ms 
Chamber had endeavoured to consider its consequences from a detached and im- 
partial point ol view. The opinions of individual members had offered, but it had 
been generally agreed that an equitable financial settlement between India and 
Burma should show a substantial advantage to the latter and that Indians fiscal 
policy has been detrimental to the interests of Burma, which was, and was likely 
to remain, almost entirely an agiicultural country which needed the cheapest possi- 
ble imports of manufactured articles. The third point to which the Chamber at^ch- 
ed the greatest iraportace was that of a trade agreement of her separation. Here, 
the Burma Chamber had always been of the opinion that it was essential , 
interests of both countries, that free trade should be preserved as far as possible, 
allowing only for conversion of excise and consumption duties at the existing 
rates into import duties. The consideration outweighted all others and the more 
carefully had the question been considered, the more convinced had members of 
his Chamber become that, separation would only bo of advantage to Burma if this 
condition was fulfilled. Ho cordially welcomed the wording of the resolution that 
on no account should the budgetary expedience of imposing tariffs be allowed to 
take proccdonco of general trading interests and emphasised the “remarkable unity 
shown since the publication of the J. P. C. Report by all sanctions of the busi- 
ness community in Burma on the desirability of presenting the Status quo in regard 


to relations with India. ... .. .u l t 

Mr. T, Qavin Jones (Upper India) said that it was quite possible that Indians 
in Burma would have a difficult time, but he agreed that Burma should be separat- 
ed, and was onU fair to Burma. He asked the Association to remember that, 
according to the J. P. C. Report, India was going to lose three crorcs of revenue 
by separation. The trade between India and Burma, he said, would depend entirely 
on reciprocal arrangements between the two countries. After all, the resolution 
was merely an expression of a pious hope. , . . . ^ 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. Winterhotham (Bombay), said that aRer the 
Viceroy's remarks yesterday, it was very difficult indeed to visualise the yown- 
raent of India taking steps to impose tarifis on trade between Burma and India. 
They were not prepared to admit that Burma should henceforth be regarded as an 
economic unit, separate from India. Ho dissociated entirely from the view that the 
resolution was merely an expression of a pious hope. 

Mr. Mukherjee (Punjab), supported the resolution. , , , 

Sir Edward Benthall accepted Mr. Wodebouse’s amendment. As regards Mr. 
Gavin Jones' remarks, he pointed out that the resolution states clearly that any 
trade convention between the two Governments should be arrang^ on the basis of 
the free trade relations now existing between the two countries. The resolution, as 
amended, was earned. Thereafter, the Chamber began to discuss the J. P. U 
Report. Proceedings were not open to the Press. 



Ik Madras Chamber of Commerce 


The annual ^ijencral raeotinp; of the Madras Chamber of Commerce was held 
hi Madras on the lUK December 1934 in the promises of the Chamber, with Mr. 
IF. M. Browning, the out-goinj:; TreBidcnt in the chair. A iarf^c number of 
members were present. 

Mr. IF. M. Browning f after presenting the annual Report of the Chamber, 
moved that it be adopted. He then said 

You will no doubt expert me to refer to the Joint Select Committee Report. 
As you are aware, the Report was? published on the 22in\ of November last, since 
when the Committee and certain other members of the Chamber, who were co-opted, 
have been and still arc giving it careful and detailed study. I do not, however, 
propose to express any opinion in this regard to-day ns the Report will be consi- 
dered at the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
when a statement will probaly be made. 

A general review of trade throughout the year gives rise to mingled feelings of 
optimism and pessimism. There arc signs of recovery in certain directions ; in 
fact, 1 might go further and say that in certain directions the corner has been 
turned, but I cannot say that trade in all directions shows general improvement. 
Goods traffic on the railways has increased and prices of such commodities as 
wheat, rice, cotton, tea, rubber have advanced. While, however, there are these 
signs of internal improvements, the difficukicH in the way of a general improvement 
in international trade seem to increase. Nations in Europe, in pursuit of doctrines 
of economic uationalisra and in defence of their curreney nosiiions, have continued 
to encourage restrictioua. quotas, import and export boards and bartiu* agreements. 
The position of Germany with regard to the supply of foreign exchuntre for exports 
is an example of the difficulties to which I refer. Look at Anunca. What is going 
to happen there ? He would, I think, be a brave man who dand to prophesy. 
The uncertainty of the position there is an example of the dleci upon world con- 
ditions of a drastic and ‘white-heaF reorganisation of internal indust lial and finan- 
cial methods. Trade in Central Eurojie has been diHlocated as the result of 
attempts at economic nationalism which have divided Eun pc by a hundred barriers 
which restzict the natural flow of trade. 

There would appear to be little hope of a general revival of international trade 
until some agreement has been arriviu at in ngard to the removal of restrictions 
and the lowering of larifl's. Jn this connection it m pleasing to recall two events of 
great economic signilicance for India. The first is the conclusion of the Indo- 
Japanese agreement which ensures an adequate ofl-take for India's cotton and 
limits the import of piecegoods from Japan to a known maximum. In fact in ibis 
agreement may be perceived the basis of further agreements by which goods are 
exchanged to a maximum quota on both sides. 

Working the Ottawa Pa/t 

The other event is the publication of the licport of the Government of India on 
the working of the first year under the Ottawa Agrcfment. The Ixi port of Dr. Meek 
is a voluminous but inlcrvsiing doeument, lis contents and all other relative docu- 
ments were studied by a Committee of the Legislative AHserably, The majority of 
the Committee are of the opinion that most of the preferences enjoyed by India in 
respect of her more important export have been of definite value to her export 
trade ; whereas the prtferonces given b. India have been of defiuite assistance to 
the United Kingdom and have neither irfficttd Indian revenues or industries nor 
placed a burden on the consumer. It is interesting to note that the preference 
between India and the non-sclf-goveming Colonies have had little eficct upon trade 
exchanges. The position with regard to Ceylon, however, is not satisfactory and I 
hope that the Government of India will take to heart the recommendations of tho 
Assembly Committee, namely, that after a consideration of the Report of the Indian 
cocoanui-growing industry, negotiations should be resumed with a view to plftcij'K 
Indo-Ceylon trade upon u more satisfactory bais. I should hero also like to refer 
to the question of importations of foreign rice. The continued import of foreign 
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rise on a scale hitherto never experienced has a bad psycholosical effect on the 
market and tcndB to retard* the healthy and normal rise which other parts of India 
have C2q)enenced. It is also to ba hoped that the Government of India will not 
lurtncr delay takin^r reasonable action ^o curtail the imports from foreij^n countries 
and thus assist tl 3 producer in the Bouth to obtain a reasonable price and contri- 
bute to the prosperity of the whole x^residency. 

Abolition cf Duty on Eaw Hides 

While dealing with gene^l condition:, it will not be out of place for me to draw 
the aUention of thi. Chamber to the growing preoccupation of the Central IjCgisla- 
turo with economic affairs. Th’s is due to the seemingly inevitable but somewhat 
alanning extent to which the Government control has invaded the economic sphere. 
Ihis factor serves ns a reminder of the im^iortance ot ensuring that the point of 
view or the commercial and ind’ atrial interests in the country (whether Indian or 
Luropean> is coiuinuously and effocl’vely represented in the Legislatures. In this 
connection I would recall that ‘he abolition ft the export duty on raw hides, 
which was part of the last budget, wls br.tigbt very prominently into view by Sir 
George Schuster in his Budget speech this year. Madras^ views were very ably 
expounded by Mr. James in (he Assembly but unfortunately the abolition of the 
duty was agreed to and the Madras tanning industry (hereby seriously affected. 

Again, representations were made in regard to certain feature of the budget rela- 
ting to postal charges Some of these arc still under consideration; but I am glad 
to observe that the Goverriraont of India has agreed, at the suggestion of the Kuro- 
pean Group, to an advisory committee in connection wdth the Posts and Telegraphs 
IVpartmeut. This should ensure that commercial, trading and ir dustrial interests 
will, in future, be consulted before proposals which affect the postal rates, are 
made in the Assembly as part of the budget. 

Eoad-rail Conference 

It is gratifying to note that arising out of the Road-Rail Conference held at 
.Delhi in April 1933, the Madras Government has appointed a special Officer to 
carry out a survey of the road requirements of this Province. It is hoped that 
(tie Government will sec fit to extend the scope of this country so that it may em- 
brace the ordered and co-ordinated development of all forms of coraraunications— 
Roads, Railways, Waterways and Airways, it is essential in the best interests of 
communications, so vital to commercial interests, that this should bo done so that 
the various forms of transport and communications may be complementary, and 
not competitive to one another, 'hereby avoiding w’asteful capital expenditure, and 
competitive extravagances the cost of which we must ultimately bear. I am also 
pleased to observe that the Madras Government has recently appointed a Board of 
comunicatious which comprises representatives of Government, Railways, Commerce, 
Planting and Road interests ; this Chamber is directly represented on this Board. 

Piece GooDvS 

With regard to piece goods, it has been an eventful, but somewhat disappoint- 
ing year for imports of Lancashire piece goods into Madras. The year opened with 
the successful negotiation of the Judo- Japanese trade agreement to which I have 
already referred, Although freely criticised both in India and in Japan at the time 
of its introduction, the Agreement appears to be workiug fairly satisfactorily and, 
although the maximum yardage which can be imported from Japan under the 
Agreement is considerable, it is at least satisfactory to know that this represents, 
for the time being at any rate, the limit of the competition which importers and 
the Indian mills can expect from these progressive competitors. 

The Agreement was settled in January and simultaneously cotton prices began 
to advance. With minor sct-backs there was alrnoBt continual appreciation until 
early in August by which time the price of Middling American Spot cotton in 
Liverpool has risen from 5.39d. to 7,42d. per lb. 

With two such favourable factors operating early in the year, importers were 
justified in expecting better times at any rate during the latter mouths of the year. 
But the figures do not bear this out, and the Board of Trade Returns for January- 
October 1934 show that the exports of Lancashire cloth to Madras-^in thousands 
squre yards-^have dwindled to 46,773 in the first ten months of the year, as 
compared with 54,093 in 1933 and 66,674 in 1932. This result is all the more 
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disappointiag for Madras importers, in view of the fact that tho All-India rolurna 
for the first ten months of this year show an improvement of nearly 60 million 
square yards on the similar figure tor last year. 

There appear to be two main reasons for the set-back which the piece-goods 
trade here is experiencing. First of all, South India being primnrily dependant on 
agriculture, the purchasing power of tho consumer has dwindled with the fall in 
the price of his produce. Fortunately, that is a factor which is now showing some 
signs of righting itself. The second cause is that Indian mill goods, particu- 
larly dhooties, are rapidly replacing Lancashire goods of similar styles in this 
market, due to tho very consi'lerabic improvements which have been effected by 
the Indian mills in recent years, and on wnich they are to bo congratulated. 

There is one new development in the trade to which reference should bo made, 
and that is the growing importance of Cochin as a port of entry for piece goods. 
With increasing transport facilities, both steamer and rail, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that a valuable portion of the trade which Madras formerly enjoyed in 
mcce goods will bo diverted through this new port, due to its proximity to Madura, 
the most important uj)-country piece-goods centre in the whole of the presidency. 
Already Madras dealers are experiencing considerable competition from one or two 
of the larger Cochin dealers, and this is likely to increase when the freight rates 
by sea to Cochin come into line with those of Madras. 

Tanning iNPrsTP.Y 

Last year your Chairman was able to congratulate the tanning industry 
on the results of their efforts to maintain reasonable prices for their products by 
voluntary restriction of output and agreement with regard to minimum Helling 
prices. Unfortunately this eminently sensible policy was allowed to lapse early 
in the current year, and I fear that for some time previously the agreement 
bad been more honoured in the breach lhan in the observance. Over-production 
and a corresponding eagerness to sell once more became the urdt?r of tho day and 
the result was a steady decline in value which from January to October dropped 
by 20 per cent to JO per cent. Towards tho end of the last month, however, a 
fresh agreement has been made and it is to be hopid that a stricter observance of 
the terms and conditions will be maintained on this occasion. 

You are aware of the repeated and continuous tfloris which this Chamlier 
has made on behalf of the Tanning industry to maintHin, if not to enhance, the 
measure of protection which was afforded by the export duty on the new material. 
Our ease was fuundicl on the belitf that the (iovernmi’iit of India- was committed 
to the proteeiioii of indigenous industries and when I compare tlieir fitical f^obey 
towards the sugar, steel and textile induBtrn‘9 with their unaceommudaiing attitude 
towards the tanning indusiiy, 1 find it diflieult to speak with nstiaint. fSo far 
from enhancing the proteeiion which the industry so badly ne<'ded, the export 
duly on raw hides has, as 1 have mentioned earlifr in my speieb, been withdrawn 
and protection enjoyed by tanned skins is reduced to a rniiotnuin by the lowering 
of the customs tariff valnation. 

These anomalies in the (iovtrnmcnt of India’s fiscal policy are. to a large 
extent, the result of strong presi-'ure biought to bear by the raw hides and skins 
exporting interests in the North of India, who have consisfently bolitiied the 
importance of the Madras tanning indnstry, and 1 hope (bat the in-coming 
1/Ommitteo will again give vi ry ci rcful considt ration to lhi'» very important matter, 
btaring in mind what Jofcph Lbore sa;d in the Assembly in March last whtu 
he promised to (xnmiue the case of the tanning induHiry if it is presented to 
Government. 

Gro(tni>ni:ts 

A comparison bi tween 19J2-33 and 19:{3-34 seasons shows that the crop 
during the latter period dt creased by some 60,000 ions whereas exports increasca 
by some 33,400 ions which came out of the 1032-33 crop of which there was a 
substantial carry-over into the season now under review. 

Heavy fiucluaiions in prices were wifiicssed during the year ; the range being 
from £ b to t 12 per ton. "ihe season commenced with a dull market with prices 
for new crop Coromandel groundnuts in the region of €10-10-0 per ton. ^ 
continuous deeliDc took place throughout the autumn and winter months an 
up to the beginning of April, when tho price of Indian groundnuts reached ^ 
per ton, which is probably the lowest price ever touched. The Home value wen 
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even below thi'' level and £7-16-0 vfas regirtered. At the close of the yea^ 
Nigerian and iiafisque groundnuts were also offered freely. April, npwever, saw 
the turning point in the season as from then onwards prwes gradually 
and by the end of September 1 12 per ton was obtainable, the mam reason for the 
improvement being the bad state of various crops in America 

Apart from tb-. low priced sova be..ns, copru and the numerous other subsiitutM 
that compete with groundnuts, the outstanding feature of the past season was Ihe 
unsettled international situation and the import restricMons which most countries 
enforced. Further, the violen* exchange movements of different 
in creating a state of acute ervousccss . i the market and a hand to mouth policy 

caX^ leave^ithU' subject viihout mentioning that the new crop (1934-^) is 
estimated to be about 50 ^r cent less than that, of 

smaller area cultivated on account of t..c low puces ranid 

showing and also due to the ffeot of subsequent drought. Despite “'Sj “ J“P'“ 
decline of £ 2 pet ton has taken place since the beginning of the 
and the prospects of the groundnut trade a''pear to be anything but bright for 

*'****DJaUDg^’with the Planting Industry, the international 

three chief tea producing countries to restrict tea exports, to which your Chairma 
referred last year, has oe-tinucd to work satisfactorily but the proposed legislation 
for the restriction of a crop as a supplemcjt to the restriction of exports has not 
vet been u&Bsed and voluntary restrictions for a second year is in torcc. 

As a result of the International Agreement of Rubber Producers 
approximately 98 per cent of the world’s production, having agreed restrict 
rubber exports, rubber prices have risen to an average of 6 and a half to 7 

and a half pence per pound after having been as low as ^ one- fourth pence 
per pound in the early part of last year. 1 he quota allotted 

International Rubber Regulation Committee has. however, ^iven cause for d sat - 
faction and the Uuited Planters Association of 
matter up with the Government of India and 

of rubber exports from South India be placed before the International Rubber 
^^1!^st‘moi^h”we‘*B^d good-bye to Sic George Stanley who 

office as Governor of our province. His place has been taken by ^ ® ^ 

Lord Erskine to whom we respectfully extend a warm . i. 

that he can rely on all the assistance that this Chamber is in a position to g 


The Maharashtra Cbmher of Commerce 

The recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee «®.«ow acMpt^ 
bv Parliament as a general basis of the future constitution for India. It will be 
llherefore appropriate if I take this opportunity to express in ®®P*'!®!ui® 

Tthe Indian Commercial Community about them. When one looks mto this 
document, one findsThat inspite of all that is ^ by ^ 

Parliament, it bears on the face of it, to say the least, the stamp of a half-hMtt^ 
mtas«e dictated by expediency and not a great statesmanlike act done by one 
STatiortoanW great nation. I doubt if it is ‘•®i‘«y bo™®*'"? 

fetrs " ThSsXTdent'i t‘hi/" R?por^^he ‘ cotfru ‘cSe“f a^ 

Z SAWift irsubS? to r‘esSS taiXSd'to 

KcoSuefthfm ®vcu the, like to wait and see the 
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actual Bill before committing themselves finally. It was stated in Parliament that 
the Government of In lia and Provincial Governments have given assurance that a 
constitution framed on these lihes would work and that there would be found men 
ready to work it. Although one may be prepared Uo concede the correctness of 
this in the present situation of the country, I submit that, it does not mean that 
it carries with it the willing conaeiit of the intelligent and politicallv conscious 
Indians, and consequenily of the masses who follow them. Except for the All- 
India Federation, there is to my mind little in it to recommend it to us as it 
stands. Real (political power is not to be found there— power which will enable 
India to evolve her destiny anl to take her rightful place amongst the great 
nations of the World. A Bill on the lines of this Report, I am afraid, will not 
make for peace between the two countries ; it will only widen the gulf existing 
between them. Unless therefore better counsels still prevail, I see no prospect of 
real and lasting peace and coiisoquontial betterment of the eeonoraie situation of 
the country in the years to come. Not only there is to be no adetjuato opportu- 
nity left for Indian enterprise and business to develop, but even the little scope she 
bad so far for doing this is no longer to be there, due to the “special responsibility' 
it is proposed to place on the Governor-General (para 345 of the .T. P. C, Report) in 
respect of ‘'prevention of measures, legislative or administrative, which would subji'ct 
British gooas imported into India from the United Kingdom to discriminating or 
penal treatraeni.’' To make clear the meaning of this, it is further proposed that 
the Governor-Generars Instrument of Instruction should give him full and clear 
guidance requiring him to step in to prevent the imposition of tanfts or restric- 
tions or negotiation of trade agreements with othf*r nations, if he is satis- 
fied that they are conceived to injure British interests even if they were not 
so in form but the Governor-General considered them to be so in fact. In face 
of these clear unequivocal words it is difficult to believe whether the J. l\ 
C. really expect Indiana to take their pious words seriously when they say that 
they contemplate no measures which would interfere with the position attained 
by India through the Fiscal Conveiuion. Whether this new special responsibility 
suggested be due to statements of very disturbing character from time to time 
made by influential persons in India as the Joint IVirliamentary Committee 
observe or to the incessant clamour of British vested interests, lh»i net result 
of such a provision will be definitely detrimental to the growth of India's com- 
merce and industry, which are at present in their infancy and which stand in need 
of protective care of the State. 

No Freedom in Financiai. Matters 

It has to be remembered that the Qoveruor-Ocneral is to be invested in this 
behalf with every wide power which he is to use solely at his discretion ; Gover- 
nors also arc to have similar power and as if all this is not enough, in case of 
doubt, they are to be empowered to reserve the matter for the Hignification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure I What little restricted freedom India enjoyed so far under the 
Fiscal Convention altogether disappears henceforth under the proposed agnicmeni 
and the Fiscal Convention is to be a myth of the past! It is no consolation to 
find that the J. P. C. endorse the suggestion about the grant of subsidies and 
bounties of the External Capital Committee to concerns fulfilling certain condi- 
tions. It is well-known that the Indian Commercial and public opinion has never 
found the conclusion of the External Capital Committee to be adequate or satisfac- 
tory either. Although foreign capital may be necessary to bring about rapid 
industrial development of India the question of the conditions on which it should 
be admitted, especially after India adopted a policy of discriminating protection 
does become a very important one. The recoramendntion of the J. P. 0, in respoid 
of Federal or Provincial Acts by which it may be proposed to give bounlics or 
Bulwidies, while endorsing the External (Capital Committee’s proposals in this behalf, 
places the non-Indian Companies established in India prior to the passing of at‘y 
Act authorising grant of a bounty or subsidy on a footing of perfect eriuality wuh 
Indian concerns. The J. P. C. Report thus definitely improve upon the position 
taken in the White Paper or defined by the External Capital Committee, to India’s 
disadvantage as usual. It passes one’s comprehension to see what necessity will 
there for new non-Indian Companies to be formed when the old ones can well 
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tend their activities to fresh fields and escape all necessity of fulfilling Indian regis- 
tration, Rupee cap’^-al, and a proportion of Indian Directorate, etc, I It can well be 
considered whether under these circumstances it will not pay India to defer indus- 
trialization till she herself fi ids ull the necessary capital and personnel to finance 
and run the indust-ieb. It will be seen from what has been observed so far that 
British interests .*nd Briiish indt stries cla*m equal benefit and equal protection 
along with Indian intcrest"^ which have been struggling to build up strength in 
face of unequal competition of intcrosrs with enormous reserves, powerful organi- 
sation, great eiiginocring aud tochni'*al knowledge and vast experience, at their 
command. One fiiKls the Sicrifiec oi Inuian interests writ largo everywhere in the 
report particularly in paragraphs ‘,U2-Xi7 dealing with this subject of commercial 
discrimination, If British mdustriahsts and businessmou have done pioneering 
work and brought soma measure of benefit tc us, iLcy have had generally more 
than an adequate return and in some cases a return out of all proporliou to their 
investment and labour as they had almost a free field. That being the situation I 
am unable to sec how rndian enterprise and businooS can find room to grow — and 
grow they must — unless British intere ts ar^ prepared to gradually recode from 
the field they occupy. The case of Indian shipping is a glaring example. The 
J. P. O. have bestowed special attention on the subject of ships and shipping, a sub- 
ject which has been in the limelight in this country and in Britain particularly 
since Mr. Haji’a Bill was successfully piloted through the Legislative Assembly 
through two readings. The vested shipping interests in this country then raised a 
great hue and cry. Government never made any secret of their opposition and they 
never relished the iut..oduction of the measure I The recommendations of the J.P.U, 
now set at rest all doubts on the subject by taking away the power of the Indian 
legislature to develop a purely Indian Mercantile Marine. Just as the recommenda- 
tions, to which I have referred before, permanently take away the power of the 
Indian legislature to try to develop the industries of the country except under 
conditions under which such development seems hardly possible, the spepial ro- 
oommcndalion in connection with ships and shipping takes away the power of the 
Indian legislature to develop a Merchant Marine capitalised, owned, manned and 
controlled by Indians. Reservation of coastal traffic to national bottoms is consi- 
dered to bo the very first step in the successful development of real merchant 
marine of a country and shipping is considered to be one of the key-industries 
of a nation. It is therefore most unfair that any action to build It up should bo 
declared to be ultra vires of the Indian Legislature. Ships registered in U. K. are 
not to be subjected by Liw in British India to any discrimination whatsoever as 
regards the Ship Officers or crew or passengers or cargo to which ships registered 
in British India would not bo subjected in the U. K. (para 355 J. P. 0. Report) 
aud this in spite of Sir Alfred W^atson’s following unequivocal before the Joint Par- 
liamentry Ooraraittce, *‘I recognize that Indian company after company which endea- 
voured to develop a coastal service has been financially shattered by the heavy combi- 
nation of British interests.’’ It will not, 1 think, be too much to say that India scem- 
to be branded for many years to come with economic thraldom with all oppors 
tunity to improve her position virtually denied to her. These recommendations, 
particularly the one specially made with respect to ships and shipping, make clear 
once for ever what the non-Indian vested interests want. They want to retain 
their present position of economic domination in this country and they are not 
willing to move even an inch from it. This is ^‘fair field and no favour” which 
they are asking I Just as these recommendations give a go- bye to the Fiscal 
Convention, they unceremoniously disown or throw overboard the principle of 
discriminating protection. They also virtually shelve the Report of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee. That is how the new regime is to replace the old regime I 
If we are to bo thus bound hand and foot, 1 am unable to understand how the 
future Government of the country can function and provide a proper standard of 
living for our country’s population and how it can be successful in meeting the 
growing unemployment and keeping the people contended. I will only ask all 
concerned to ponder well over all these implications of the recommendations of the 
J. P. C’e Report and see if we cannot do something unitedly even now to save 
the position before it is irretrievably lost and have some of the most objectionable 
features suitably modified. 

Reciprocity 

This brings us to the question of the so-called principle of reciprocity. 1 admit 
57 
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there is the wcll-kuown principle of reciprocity, but its application in the way 
here contemplated twists things out of their natural perspective. I cannot under- 
stand why the J. P, 0. insist upon its application only this way and not the 
other way round. 1 am quite prepared to have restrictions put upon Indian trade, 
commerce and industry including Shipping and other commercial services as 
Banking Insurance, etc., in the U. K. if India puts similar restrictions upon British 
business and enterprise hero, herself taking the initiative in the matter. If recipro- 
city is accepted in this way, I have no objection, Reciprocity .between two fairly 
equally industrially and economically developed countries is an understandable 
proposition, but not the one proposed in the J. P. C^s Report which seems to be 
a reciprocal agreement between a bon and a Iamb. 

It may perhaps be suggested— in a spirit of charity— that but for the alleged 
disturbing statements from certain Influential quarters in India, all these detrimental 
improvements on the White Paper would not have been made by the J. P. C. 
I, for one, am not prepared to take this view, for in so doing, one would be insulting 
British intelligence and statcsraanship. Or again, it may also be suggested that 
perhaps the J, P. C. had in their minds the words of some Congressroen when they 
drafted these paragraphs. In that case, I am afraid that what these Congressmen 
meant was not a repudiation of obligations of anything of the kind, but merely a 
revision, after a proper inquiry of the proper figure of India's public debt. It is 
well-known to-day how Britain who seems to consider herself to be the custodian of 
the credit not only of India but of Europe nUo is refusing point blank to meet 
her obligations in respect of war debts to the United States of America, no matter 
whether she is in a position to pay or not. (Germany has refused to pay because 
she says she is uuable to pay. even if an Indian were to be serious, while 
talking about the repudiation of his country's obligations, he would be following 
at least two western and civilised Gurus and will not be in bad company in either 
case, whatever be his reasons for doing so. 

Separation of Burma 

Burma is to be separated from India, If a pledge was ever broken and the 
clearly expressed will of the nation ever flouted it was hero and over this question. 
The matter could well have been left to the Burmese people to settle but the 
powers that be were opposed to this and their will must be dom‘. The ])Owers that 
are to be granted to Burma after separation under its new constitution contain 
provisions which will work prejudicially so far as Indian interests are concerned 
and J must sound here a note of warning in this respect. Side by sid(* with th(3 
separation of Burma, an agreement is to be made between India and Burma. The 
Indian Commercial Community would like to see that no such agreement is made 
unless it has an opportunity to express its view thereon and the Indian IvCgisla- 
ture ratifies it. The power that wilt be secured by the Government of Burma to 
impose restrictions not only on the entry of Indian labour but on the entry of 
other classes of Indians as well, leaving the British people free to enter it at their 
will has great implications which merit immediate attention. While British capital 
and British personnel is free from such rcntrictions Indian capital and Indian 
personnel only is penalised. It is often asked why Indians ;claim equality of treat- 
ment in Burma when they are not prepared to allow it to Britishers in India. 
My answer to that is that a ricotchman is treated with equality in England on 
account of his long association and contact. The Indian is in every sense of the word 
nearer to the Burman than the Britisher and the point need not be stressed further. 
In view of the far-reaching importance of the question, I should like to suggest 
the President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry to 
convene a special session of the body early next month, so that the Indian 
Mercantile Community can formulate their views and devise measures to protect 
their interests and prevent the economic cordon from being tightened by the 
Britisher round them. I cannot but enter here a strong protest against Mho subtle 
propaganda which has found a place in J, P. (J.’s Report against Indian money- 
lender and Indian wage-earner in Burma. It would have been better if the state- 
ments made bad not been made. 
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held under th general mcriing of the Mysoro Chamber of Ojrameroe was 

Ausuct f oT jyir. R Sundaram Iyer at Bangalore on the 29tJi 

welcome to ‘‘Ourde of hiM r^<‘8idonlial address, afti,r according a hearty 

Regent and condoling the deaths of the Maharani 

Awgeui and Uajee 8ir }smail 8ait, Mr. Iyer said :— 

Cham*»irT in v enumeration of tho more important activities in which the 
of the^ft yeai* lC:iI>-34. 'Voa will find a detailed account 

von and CommiCec’s Keport. which has already been presented to 

von will with 3;our approval. From a perusal of the Report 

J^vRorp under review haK Ken one of considerable activity in 

Tndo-Tn»^nn!!= 'r'^ V l-he economic point of view. The 

phpd Ha/La concluded ; an Agreement has been rea- 

thPSP two ^ the textile trade between 

tn fwiTrr ’ ^hc lari/1 Board has reported on the question of protection 

Serlculturo and Iron and Steel ; and the 
M have already taken action on tho recommendations of the 

tnr hax,^ these two respects. Various economic conferences of an alMnd'a charac- 
ihrAorihofn f” '4 which tho economic future of tho country has been discussed 

^ ^ diflcrciit aspocts. Nearer home, in Mysore, we have had various 
measures of economic importance ushered into existence, and the Chamber, too, 
kept up its aetivilics to the required high level in keeping with the demands 
of the economic situation in India in general and in Mysore in particular. 


Chief Events of the Yeab 

I shall n^Dw briefly refer to some of the more important events during 
tmo yew. Inc Chamber had occasion to meet Mr. C. Ranganatha Rao Bahib 
£ I ^- 1 Mysore in London, and discuss with him the possibilities 
of building up our increasing export trade between Mysore and the countries of 
Europe. It also met during the year Mr. B. D. Asli, the Indian Trade Publicit, 
Olhcer, attached to the Indian High Commissioner’s Office in London, and similar 
!y discussed with him the possibilities of improving the export trade of the State 
The question of the development of tho activities of the Chamber into more useful 
channels also claimed attention. In this connection, it is worthy of note that the 
Secretary visited, during the course of tho year, many important mofussil centres 
*■ Mysore with a view to make known and po^iulanze the activities of the 

Chainber and to secure their co-operation in furtherance of its work. I am glad to 
say that the response from tho mofussil centres has been most encouraging. Wo 
have had during the year under active consideration certain valuable suggestions made 
by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K. 0. I. E. with a view to make the Chamber more popu- 
lar and useful to the whole State. The Mysoro Agriculturist’s Regulation also recei- 
ved attention. A Memorandum on certain of its aspects is now under preparation 
and it will shortly be presented to tho Government for their consideration. 

As you are aware, the Chaniber took a leading part in the matter of securing 
adequate protection to tho Scricultural and the Iron and Steel industries of India, 
and it can be said without fear of contradiction that tho constitution and the 
work of the Silk Tariff Board and the measures adopted as a result thereof were 
in a Iji'gl© measure the outcome of the unceasing work carried on by this Chamber. 
The Mysore Silk Association helped us materially in this connection, while the active 
aid and co-operation extended to us by the Government proved invaluable. Despite 
the serious difficulties with which we are still confronted, I may be permitted to 
flay that we have to our credit a good record of another year of useful ecoaomic 
activities. 


The State’s Finances 

I shall now turn to a review of tho economic and financial condition of the 
State during the year under report. The first thing that engages our attention in 
this respect is the financial position of the State at the present time. 1 am glad 
to ) state in this connection that alter a series of deficit budgets during the past 
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Bix or seven years. His Hij^hnesa’s Government were fortunate enough to present 
surplus bodget for the year 1934-35, thanks chiefly to the incrcaae in the mininc 
revenue as a result of the new agreement with the Gold Mining Companies and 
the higher prices obtaining for gold at preaent and to the new excine duties on 
matches and sugar. The anticipated surplus is doubtless small, but wc can con- 
fidently hope that the expected position will be maintained and improved first and 

because schemes of large economies are under contemplation and secondly 

because we have at present, as the custodian of Mysore finances, an Admi- 
nistrator of tried experience with practical knowledge of current finan^, 
from whom we can assuredly expect effective guidance, economic watch- 
fulness and striking results. All the same, I may be permitted to utter a 
word of caution so that we may be enabled thereby to advance with scrupulous 
circumspection in the face of the very “stormy economic blizzard that is still 

fiercely r ging around us. As observed by Sir Mirza M. Ismail, in the course o* 

his Budget Speech at the last session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, * Wo 
have still to run under shortened sail to continue many reductions in expenditure 
which we would fain restore’’. I have no doubt that !h(' timely counsel oi caution 
and economy implied in this observation of Sir Mirza will not be lost sight of by 
those who would like to see a forward policy in the Administration of this State. 

The Subsidy 

I must also refer in this connection to that vexAtions question, the Subsidy, a 
subject that Sir Mirza has made peculiarly his ow’ti. He has troaied it so fully 
from so many different points of view in his public utterances, that it argues 
really something like temerity on my part to refer to it to-day. But the matter is 
so important — it is, if I may so put it, one literally of life and death to the 
growing millions of this Stale — that I should, with your permission, say Just one 
word. The tribute levied from this State has been condemned by all in this Slate 
— European and Indian ; llihdu and Muslim ; resident citizen and immigrant 
trader. The Government of India have accepted the position that it must go. Iho 
Secretary of State has not lagged behind in acknowledging that it cannot be 
retained if the economic wxll-boing of the people of this State is to be bettered. 
Our friends in the British I'rovinccs should by now have realized that if they 
want Fecieration on the fooling of these world inec/uitics, they are asking for the 
moon. This Chamber is not a political body but speaking for it, and as a 
commercial man myself, I would say that the first step to b<* taken if a true 
Federation is to be reared in this land of ours is that ancient and paiiently borne 
injustices of these kinds should be wip^d away first by the present (tovernment. 
Ecjjuality of status will lead, without trouble and wiihuiu loss of lime, to the easy 
building up of the eonslitutional structure. Federation or no Federation, the 
public fiat has gone forth that the Subsidy should go. and go it should, without 
further delay, if we are to progress even to a normal extent, (Jentlcmcn, we ot 
this Chamber being of this firm conviction, our renewed prujer to our Chief and 
august guest of to-n ght is that he should not lay dnw’u his oars, — to take up Ine 
fine metaphor he used iu his last Budget Address — unld he has brought the ship 
safely into the harbour. You will all join with me in wishing him godspeed m a 
renewed rcpreB»;ntation on this subject, which we should urge be should prefer to 
the Imperial Government. Our feeling to-day is this ; One more attempt, (me 
more knock and the citadel will capitulate. 

Why Quit Public Debt has iNcnnABED 
Gentlemen, I would now pass on to a topic closely allied to the Rubsidy. "iou 
will rememlicr that within the past fifteen years our Public Debt has 
Many reasons have been assigned for it but on a careful examination j 

will be found by any person who has any pretensions to a working knowledge oi 
the principles of public finance that they are-inost of them— lacking in 
The fact of the matter is that with the penetrating and ramifying effects or pro- 
gressive administration inaugurated by Dewnn Kangacbarlu of undying 
Rir K. Besbadri Iyer, probably one of the greatest constructive statesmen moaixi 
India has known and under the impetus given in more recent times by ^ • 
Vievesvaraya, who to-day is perhaps the most famous practical economist 
India can boast of, Mysore has advanced and out-distanced many a Britisn inai« 
Province in rmaintatning ideals of Administration which are rooted ^ 
earth. The result has been that not only has the country prospered, the popumu 
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increased and cuiu ition eagerly sought after, but also the very progressive char- 
acter of the Govcrar»ent has detnandcu more expenditure. The art oi expenditure 
is more difficult than even the art of raising revenue but a Government like ours, 
which has an ioexpaoding revcMuc, condemned as it is by its land-locked character 
and by the surrender of its rights to land customs, cannot meet the persistent demands 
made on it. The rosuU. has been an iacreasc oi Public Debt to meet urgent public 
needs. In a British Provirce— say Bombay or Madras— they would have put up- 
as they did in fact in regard to Prcv-pcial contributions— a hue and cry against 
their inexpanding revenues Lud asked for inetant and total TAbolition of anything 
like a subsidy that the Gove: ninent oI India have so long levied on us to meet the 
the needs, which, remember, are not our own but those of the British Province as 
a whole. This is a position tnat die people of Mysore cannot bear with equanimity 
much longer. But that apart, I must invite your att'^ntion to the fact that there is 
a close connection between our Public Debt and the Subsidy levied from us. A 
Public Debt may be a necessity, but it should be limited by considerations of the 
revenues we can raise. And if we have to make over a substantial part of our 
revenues for expenditure elsewhere— fo'-got net daat we are with the British Pro- 
vinces bearing our part of the India Government’s expenditure on defence and the 
like from the indirect levies made on us— we cannot but be driven to borrow, 
Bometiraes even beyond our just limits. Gentlemen, I will not say more on this 
head but will only refer to one more aspect of this matter before I leave it. Dora 
Irwin, in announcing the remission of a pare of the Subsidy some years back, said 
that our Administration was modern and that our expenditure was accordingly 
iustifiabiy high and that as these facts were beyond dispute or cavil, ho said, he felt 
bound to treat Mysore State as a British Indian Province in this regard and remit 
a part of the Subsidy. What we now seek of the Government of India is that they 
should act up the policy laid down by Lord Irwin’ a truly Christian Viceroy, 
whose guiding motto was the Golden Rule of ^‘Do unto others as you would be 
done by”. Wo do hope most sincerely and most earnestly that Sir Mirza will per- 
severe HI bis just demand. The whole of Mysore is behind him in this matter ana 
we hope he will not rest until he wins through. 

The Conversion Loan 

Before leaving the subject of Finance, I may observe that the policy of floating 
a long term Conversion Loan at a lower rate of interest to replace the existing 
loans carrying higher rates of interest maturing at different periods is a perfectly 
sound one. The recent conversion loan of the Government was accordingly a sound 
one in principle. It is gratifying to note it proved successful. Financi^ 
have suggested that the utilisation of each subscription to the extent of Rs, 2 and 
a half crorcs might well have been avoided as the State had raised cash loans so 
recently as 1930 to the extent of about Rs. 4 and a half crores. There will, however, 
be general agreement with the view of Sir Mirza M. Ismail, our Dewan, that 
“the Government will be able to pay off the unconverted securities maturing before 
1941, which amount to Rs. 380 lakhs, without resort to further public borrowing. 
The total Public Debt of the State stands to-day at Rs, 14 and a half crores 
(permanent debt o: Rs. 9‘5 crores and unfunded debt aggregating Rs. 5 crores), the 
interest and sinking fund charges incurred on it being about Rs, 75 lakhs, Ihe 
primary objects of a conversion loan being the consolidation of the permanent debt 
into a long-term interest-bearing loan, so that the finances of the State may be 
materially relieved under the heads of interest and sinking fund charges and the 
reduction of the unfunded debt to reasonable limits, the country, I think, will he 
glad to see the policy of the Conversion Loan being pursued further as the 
market conditions seem propitious for the purpose. Such a policy might still 
further help to lighten the burden of public debt in the State and make avail- 
able further funds for nation-building activities. 

Need for a Stock Exchange 

I may take this opportunity to refer to the high cr^it the securities of the 
State have long enjoyea in the financial markets of India. The new 4 per cent 
loan has been very popular both within and outside Mysore and had been 
quoted at a premium. Besides Government Securities and Shares oi indastnal 
companies, there are in the market the shares of a large number of concerns in 
which there are transactions from time to time. Owing to the want of a btock 
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ExcfaADf^e in a central place like Bangalore, the prIccB of all these stooks and 
shares and the transaotiona in them are largely controlled hy the organized markets 
of Bombay and Madras. The value of the Mysore securiticfl will be further enhanced 
in the near future if they are, as they are bound to be ere lon^, recognised 
as securities for purposes of investment outside the State. The Imperial Bauk Act 
has been amendeu and the Government of India have been n quested to take 
the necessary steps for the purpose. Thus the case for organizing a Share 
Market for Mysore is not only strong but also one calling for an early solution. I 
would, on behalf of the Chamber, request Ills liighness's Government to take 
early steps to bring about such a consummation. In fact, such a proposal was 
made by the Chamber as early as 1028. Action in this respest is therefore long 
overdue now. I would fain express the hope that ore long the Mysore Slate will 
bo enabled to possess a share Market of its own. 

New iNnrsTRiAL Revival in Mysore 

Gentlemen, Mysore is growing into an iridustrial .State, th inks to the f wvvird 
industrial policy pursued by the (lOvcrnment of His IJighnesH the Maharaja, whose 
interest in the industrial and coramercial development of the Stiitt? is beyond 
question. As is well known, we have had strikingly largij uiidt rfakings in this Slate, 
besides strenuous attempts made to revivify col tag*! and homo industries. In these 
and allied matters, during the past eight years, we have had a revival of u» older 
policy of development that had for some unaccountable reasons reetived a checkmat**. 
Thanks again to the persistent zeal and statesmanlike atiitiKb; of our pn*sent Dowan, 
a more enlightened industrial policy has once again been evolved, lie has. let me 
add, furnished the coping s^one to certain of the greater ventures of his predecessor 
in office, Sir M. Visv<*svaraya. The sanctioning of the Irwin Canal and successful push- 
ing through of the Si cel Scheme wo owe to the present Administration, llesides, 
being responsible for the working on a commercial basis of the Railways and Electric 
Departments, the Government of Mysore have been pioneers in various di cctiom*, as 
the result of which we have at present Government-owned and Government-mana- 
ged industrial concerns. The Chamber sees increasing signs of a r(!vivified industrial 
policy which, it hopes, will mean the beginning of a new era in the industrialucatiou 
of the State. The Director of Industries and his staf! need not be allowed to absnrh 
all their time in managing the concerns started by the (lovernment. A canfal re- 
examination of the position is bound to show that a new departure is now ealleti for. 
It is time that the Government reviewed the whole position and endeavoured to initi- 
ate a revised policy under which some at least of the Government-pioneered indusin- 
al and trade conceruB may be handed over to private parties, so that they might he 
further commercially develoited in the larger interests of the country, rtm Chamber 
would note with satisfaction, in this connection, the very frank and notable utter oiecs 
made both by Sir Mirza and the two M**mberB of Council on this particular lopie at 
the last session of the Mysore Legislative Council. It is clear that they for 
allowing private trade its own fi**Id, unencumbered by (L)vernment compi'tiuon. Inf' 
relief that the Departmental Hoads coneerned would get by sin h a change of pobey 
would, J think, bo great, and the tini", trouble and touring tmterpriBu of these high 
officers would facilitate the furih*‘r development of trade and iruluBtrics in the SUto 
Government and the people stand to gain oy the adoption of this revised polh'y* 
Recently, the policy of the cornbinbig private enterprise with Government owujer- 
ship and management has been hat)pily inaugurnted and is being successfully woikea 
out in connection with the Mysore 8ugar Factory. The Government 

helped big ventures when required, notably in case of the S;r Krishnarajendra 
Under their aegis, this undertaking is -bowing signs of revival. The Governracut s 
policy of rural electrification is bound to give a great fillip to the growth of Oottago 
Industries in the mofussil. In connection with the rural tfloctrification proj^tet, a wen 
conBidered scheme to interest private cnti rprisc iu the distribution of power is, 1 hoar, 
under couHidcration, This is a step in the right direction and is bound to t 

welcomed by the public. In the greater industrialisation of the State 
found the ultimate cure for unemployment, which is bo rife amidst us to-day. 
nation has yet grown great by means of agriculture. That is but a truism, but 
is necessary to stress it now because there is a tendency in certain quarters 

decry Industrial development in our land. Let mo repeat that without _ 

industrialisation and too to an extent that will make the country use 

materials to at least 75 per cent of its production, the country has no lu 
before it, 
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EooNomc Planning in Mysore 

This brings me to the subject of Economic Planning that is now in the air 
everywhere. That such a Plp’ining is required in the larger interests of India few 
will gainsay. Where India may lead to-morrow, Mysore as before should forestall 
to-day. The increased industria^tBatioti that is needed by us cannot be attained 
without a Plan and the tim*' will soon come when we will have to fit into a 
larger sclf-goveriiing nation. He gains who has the foresight to see. It is pleasing, 
therefore, to note that Planning has bee'' definitely recognised by the Mysore State 
as a ntcesbity, if the future ci the countr> is to be assured on sound and workman- 
like lines, bir Mirza M. Ismail, in the couise of his Address to the Mysore 
Representative Assembly in tiuno last, observed as follows : — 

“You may ask me what part we in Mysore are goi r to play in these develop- 
ments. My reply is that we had already gone a long way along the rosd of economic 
nationalism and economic self-Sc-fficiency. We can generate all the power we need 
without going outside the limits of the Stete to buy coal and we are rapidly 
arriving at a stage when we shah be able to supi 'y our own transformers and insula- 
tors as our own poles, whether of wood or iron. We can make our pipes and 
other iron materials, our own clothes, whether of cotton, wool or silk. We can 
wash ourselves with Mysore Soap, perfume ourselves with Mysore perfumes and 
ride on Mysore-bred horses. And I sincerely hope that, now that the Government 
of India are prepared to take up capital schemes that will pay them their way, 
there will be no more delay in putting in the missing link from Chamarajnagar to 
Batyamaiigaiam to which we look for so much development of our markets and 
railway traffic. But economic self-sufficiency does not cover the whole ground. 
Economic planning la a thing that has to be tackled with one eye on our own 

production and the other on that of the rest of the world The 

first line of research that suggests itself is to examine the import statistics with a 
view to discovering what are the articles we buy from abroad which we might, 
with intensive working, produce at home.'’ 

Patriotic sentiments these and full of rich potentialities for the future 
economic well-being of the State, coming as they do from the present head of the 
administration of the State whose zeal, enthusiasm and earnestness to develop the 
economic resources of Mysore to their fullest extent are so very well known. We 
are thus officially assured of a Planned Economy for Mysore. 

The Salter Report 

I might perhaps add that those of you who have read Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Report in this connection will realize how closely he has followed the lines of work 
rendered familiar to us by the Mysore Economic Conference. Sir Arthurs scheme 
seems in many parts repetition of what we have so long been accustomed to in 
regard to co-ordinating the work of all the Economic Department — Agriculture, 
Industries and Commerce, and Education.- appointment of Development Officials 
and Specialists, and bringing to bear expert advice on to non-official endeavours. 
The new industrial revival tnat is in tho air will, let us hope, help towards a 
resuscitation, at least in part, of this old familiar scheme of ours. To begin with, 
let mo express the hope that at least the Industries and Commerce Board will be 
revived, so that trade and commerce and industries ns well may get all tho assis- 
tance necessary to diversify the occupations in the land. 

The Immediate Needs 

In tho immediate future, a step forward is needed in the Electrical line as also 
in connection with the Iron and Steel Scheme recently sanctioned by Government. 
As the supply of electrical energy is available in tho State, there is need to manu- 
facture several of the articles required in connection with its exploitation and use. 
Next, as regards the iron industry, it Is necessary that wo should endeavour to 
meet a great many of our iron and steel requirements, such as agricultural 
implements, popular domestic articles, pipes, rails, etc. Apart from these newer 
induBtries, 1 snould like to refer to our older and better-established industries* 
As Mysore produces her own cotton, endeavour should be made to produce^ cloth 
sufficient enough at least to meet consumption within the State. From the climatic 
point of view, Mysore is admirably situated for the production of woollen fabrics. 
The sheep-breeding industry is an ancient industry lu the State and it deserves 
to be developed on modern lines, so that a greater yield and ^er qualities may be 
made available for commercializing this industry. Next the Sericultural industry 
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of the State is an important national industry of Mysore. Since we can supply 
nearly 50 per cent of the silk requirements of India from our outturn, there is ne^ 
to Kive closer attention to it. There is no reason why Mysore should not make 
India self-sufficient in rep;ard to her silk reqiiirenionts. The homo market should 
be fully developed. If properly orf^antzod ana developed on a national scale, this 
industry is bound to be not only a prosperous one in the State, but also a source 
of profit to our silk-rearers and prove an Important factor in the national economy 
of India as a whole. 

Thk Mysore Sugar Industry 

I need not enlarge on the development that has occurred in connection with I ho 
Sugar Industry of Mysore. The development of the Sugar Industry at Mandya 
has given for the ryots of the Irwin Canal area the welcome chance of cultivating 
in Iheir fields a commercial crop of great importance. Besides an assured market 
in the immediate neighbourhood, they have the satisfaction that they are helping in 
the national endeavour to make India manufacture her own sugar. Attempts have 
also been made to develop the by-jproducts of the Mandya Factory so that the erst- 
while waste-products may be •profitably utilized. Of course, care and caution will 
cw ncedel in the years to come, if we are to guard against overproduction. The 
Government have, no doubt, taken steps to provide against this very real conlin- 
The Chamber would respectfully urge that local traders and commcreialistR 
should got the full benefit that increased local production of this much-eoveted 
article of food implies. The closer association of local distributors is a direction 
in which action seems called for. 

The Mandya Factory is an object lesson to both the Government and the people 
in one important particular. It has shown the way for efTectivo mutual co-operation 
of the two for the economic development of the State. Merc Government enter- 
prise without the active co-operation of those that can contribute their share to- 
wards its successful prosecution is apt to sap private enterprise and make. the availalilc 
capital among the people sterile. On the other hand, mere private enterprise, with- 
out State 6 active co-operation and help, is not possible in the case of an industry 
like sugar, at least in the present stage of our industrial development. Thereforij 
L effective policy of economic development for the present seems b> be for 

the Government and tne people to go hand in band to develop the economic resou- 
rces of the people and of the State — the Government to guide and develop on well- 
thought-out lines and to stand as a guarantee for the success of any industrial 
undertaking and the people to contribute a portion of the funds thus parucipatintj 
in its work and sharing in the profits derived from it. That way lies the road for 
the successful progress of the economic development of the State. From this point 
of view, the financing of the sugar industry has much to commend it. 

Other Lines of Development 

Then there are other lines of industrial development in the State for the future 
which ought to be considered in any scheme of Planned Economy, For instance, a 
successful Bhadrayati, combined with electrical energy development at the GerHOppa 
Falls, would provide for a number of successful subsidiary industries* The Forests 
of Malnad are capable of yielding rich raw materials for such industries like the 
manufacture of matches on a wider scale, paper-making, pencil-making and the 
like. 1 also anticipate that eventually we can even secure from the Malnad forests 
the raw materials from which Artificial Bilk is produced, thus providing the nu- 
cleus for a prosperous Mysore Rayon industry In our midst. 

I do not think that I need say more under this bead. I would only stress the 
fact that there is to-da^ and for a long time yet to come ample work for a revived 
Board of Industries, with the active ala of a re-organized Industries and Commerce 
Department in the Btate. 

Need for Telephone Expansion 

I would take this opportunity to urge once again the great need there is 
meet the reonirements of the trade of the City in the matter of the reduction of 
Telephone charges, with a view to making its use more extended than now. The 
question is an old one and we know how anxious Government are in this conncc' 
lion to meet the wishes of the trade. Perhaps a remedy would be easily found it 
Government viewed with favour the old suggestion of making the Telephone over 
to a private company which can put more money into it and, sobjoct to certain 
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tend their activitk ? to froah ficlda and escape all necessity of fulfilling Indian regis- 
tration, liu)>eo capit'd, aad a proportion of Indian Directorate, etc. I It can well be 
considered whether under ihoso circumstances it will not pay India to defer indus- 
trialization till she herself firdn all tiio necessary capital and lersonnd to finance 
and run the indu8trr*e. It will be seen from what has been observed so far that 
British interests a..d B'"inah indue’t,rics claim equal benefit and equal protection 
along with Indian intenjats which have been slrngj^ling to build up strength in 
face of unequal compel irion of interests with enormous reserves, powerful organi- 
sation, great cngiiiocring and tocbnip«l knov;ledge atid vasi experience, at their 
coratnund. One finds the su^ lilicc of Imlian interects writ largo everywhere in the 
report particularly in pnragrapntt dealing with this subject of commercial 

discrimination, Jf British imhistriaiisls and businessmen have done pioneering 
work and brought some measure of benefit to us, ib^y have had generally more 
than an adequate rpt’irn and in some cases a return out of all proportion to their 
investment and labour ns they hi%d almost a free field. That being the situation I 
am unable to see how Indian t^iitorpiinc and busines^^ can find room to grow — and 
grow they must — unless British lutercsis are pi spared to gradually recede from 
the field they oecupy. The case of Inaian shipping Is a glaring example. The 
J. P. O. have bestowed sniTial attention on the subject of ships and shipping, a sub- 
ject which has been in the limelight in this country and in Britain particularly 
since Mr. Haji’s Bill was riuccessfully piloted through the Legislative Assembly 
through two readings. The vested shipping interests in this country then raised a 
great hue and cry. Government never made any secret of their opposition and they 
never relished the introduction of the measure 1 The recommendations of the J.P.O, 
now set at rest all doubts on the subj.^ct by taking away the power of the Indian 
legislature to develop a purely Indian Mercantile Marine. Just as the recommenda- 
tions, to which I have referred before, permanently take away the power of the 
Indian legislature to try to develop the industries of the country except under 
conditions under which such development seems hardly possible, the spepial re- 
commendation ill connection with ships and shipping takes away the power of the 
Indian legislature to develop a Merchant Marine capitalised, owned, manned and 
controlled by Indians. Keservation of coastal traffic to national bottoms is consi- 
dered to be the very first step in the successful development of real merchant 
marine of a country and shipping is considered to be one of the key-industries 
of a nation. It is therefore most unfair that any action to build it up should be 
declared to bo ultra vires of the Indian Legislature. Ships registered in U. K. are 
not to be subjected by Liw in British India to any discrimination whatsoever as 
regards the Ship Officers or crew or passengers or cargo to which ships registered 
ill British India would not b(* subjected in the U. K. (para 355 J, P. 0. Report) 
and this in spite of Sir Alfred Watson’s following unequivocal before the Joint Par- 
liamentry Committee, *T recogujzc that Indian company after company which endea- 
voured to develop a coastal service has been financially shattered by the heavy combi- 
nation of British interests.” It will not, 1 think, bo too much to say that India seem- 
to be branded for many years to come with economic thraldom with all oppors 
tunity to improve her position virtually denied to her. These recommendations, 
particularly the one specially made with respect to ships and shipping, make clear 
once for ever whut th(? non-Indian vested interests want. They y^ut to retain 
their present position of economic domination in this country and they are nt^ 
willing to move even an inch from it. This is “fair field and no favour 
they are asking I Just as these recommendations give a go- bye to the Tiscal 
Convention, they unceremoniously disown or throw overboard the principle of 
discriminating protection. They also virtually shelve the Report of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee. That is how the new regime is to replace the old regime I 
If we are to be thus bound hand and foot, I am unable to understaod how the 
future Government of the country can function and provide a proper standara of 
living for our country’s population and how it can be successful in meeting the 
growing unemployment and keeping the people contended. I will only all 
concerned to ponder well over all these implications of the recommendations of the 
J. P. C’s Report and see if we cannot do soraetbing unit^edly even now to save 
the position before it is irretrievably lost and have some of the most objectionable 
features suitably modified. 

Recipkocity 

This brings us to the question of the so-callcd principle of reciprocity. I admit 
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there is the well-known principle of reciprocity, but its application in the way 
here contemplated twists thinj^s out of their natural perspective. 1 cannot under- 
stand why tne J. P. 0. insist upon its application only this way and not the 
other way round, I am quite prepared to have restrictions put upon Indian trade, 
commerce and industry includtnp: Shipping and other commercial services as 
Banking Insurance, etc., in the U. K. if India puts similar restrictions upon British 
business and enterprise here, herself taking the initiative in the matter. If recipro- 
city is acx;eptcd in this way, I have no objection. Reciprocity .between two fairly 
equally industrially and economically developed countries is an understandable 
proposition, but not the one proposed in the J. P. C's Rep.irt which seems to be 
a reciprocal agreement between a lion and a Iamb. 

It may perhaps be suggested— in a spirit of charity — that but for the alleged 
disturbing statements from certain influential quarters in India, all these detrimental 
improvements on the White Paper would not have been made by the J. P. O. 
I, for one, am not prepared to take this view, for in so doing, one would be insulting 
British intelligence and statt^raanship. Or again, it may also bo suggested that 
perhaps the J, P. C. had in their minds the wor<ls of some Congressmen when they 
drafted these paragraphs. In that case, I am afraid (hat what those Congressmen 
meant was not a repudiation of obligations of anything of the kind, but merely a 
revision, after a proper inquiry of the proper figure of India’s public debt. It is 
well-known to-day how Britain who seems to consider herself to be the custodian of 
the credit not only of India hut of Europe also is refusing point blank to meet 
her obligations in respect of war debts to the United States of America, no matter 
whether she is in a position to pay or not. (rermany has refnsid to pay because 
she says she is unable to pay. So even if an Indian were to bo serious, while 
talking about the repudiation of his country’s obligations, he would be following 
at least two western and civilised Gurus and will not be in bad company in either 
case, whatever be his reasons for doing so. 

Sepaiutiox of BrR.MA 

Burma is to be separated from India. If a pledge was ever broken and the 
clearly expressed will of the nation ever flouted it was hero and over this question. 
The matter could well have been left to the Burmese pcoph? to settle but the 
powers that be were opposed to this and their will must be done. The powers that 
are to be granted to Burma after separation under its new constitution contain 
provisions which will work prejudicially so far as Indian Intcrents are concerned 
and I must sound here a note of warning in this respect. Side by side with the 
separation of Burma, an agreement is to be made between India and Burma. The 
Indian Commercial Community would like to see that no such agreement is made 
unless it has an opportunity to express its view thereon and the Indian Jvegisla- 
ture ratifies it. The power that will be secured by the (tovernment of Burma to 
impose restiictions not only on the entry of Indian lalmur but on the entry of 
other classes of Indians as well, leaving the British j^eoplo free to enter it at their 
will has great implications which merit immrdiate uitention. While British capital 
and British fK^rsonncl is free from such restrict Indian capital and Jiulmn 
personnel only is penalised. It is often a^ked why Indians ;elairn equality of treat- 
ment in Burma when they arc. not prepared to allow it to flrilishers in India. 
My answer to that is that a Scotchman is treated with equality in England on 
account of his long association and contact. The Indian is in every sense of the word 
nearer to the Burman than the Britisher and the point need not ho stressed further. 
In view of the far-reaching importance of the question, I should like to suggest 
the President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry to 
convene a special session of the body early next month, so that the Indian 
Mercantile Community can formulate their views and devise measures to protect 
their interests and prevent the economic cordon from being tightened by the 
Britisher round them. I cannot hut cnier here a strong protest against "the subtle 
propaganda which has found a place in J. P. C.’s Jie{K)rt against Indian money- 
lender and Indian wago earncT in Burma. It would have been better if the state- 
ments made had not oeeo made. 



The Mysore Chamber of Commerce 


The rrjjfhtccnth annual p;caeral moeiinf? of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce was 
held Under the preftidcncy of Mr. It. Svndaram Iyer at Banjijalore on the 29lh 
August 1934. In the eourac of his pr s’dcnti.'il address, after according a heartjj 
welconje Ui the Devs’an of .^lysore and condoling the deaths of the Mauaraui 
Krgcut and Ilajee Sir Is.nuil bait, Mr. Iyer said : — 

1 now turn to a brief enuneration of the more imnortant activities in which the 
Chamber engaged itscli daring the year 191.3 .54. You will find a detailed account 
of these activities in the Commit^ ^eV. Keport, which has already been presented to 
you and which, I trust, meets with ycur approval. From a perusal of the lieport 
you will see that the year under review has bo"-n one of considerable activity m 
Mysore as well as in India as a whole irom the economic point oi view, ioe 
Indo- Japanese Trade Agreement has been concluded ; an Agreement has been rea- 
ched between Jjiincashire and India in the matter of the textile trade Dctweeii 
these two couniries ; the Txrill Board has reported on the question of protection 
to two groat industries of India, viz, Bcricalturo and Iron and Steel ; and tne 
Government of India have already taken action on the recommendations oi tuo 
Board in these two respects. Various economic conferences of an all-Jndia charac- 
ter have been held, in which the economic future of the country has been discussed 
threadbare in its diflerent aspects. Nearer home, in Mysore, we have had various 
measures of economic importance ushered into existence, and the Chamber, too, 
kept up its activities to the required high level in keeping with the demauds 
of the economic situation in India in general and in Mysore in particular. 


Chief Events of the Year 

T shall now briefly refer to some of the more important events during 
the year. The Chamber had occasion to meet Mr. 0. ^^^oganatha Kao 
Trade Commissioner for Mysore in London, and discuss with him t^c 
of building up our increasing export trade between Mysore and me 
Europe. It also met during the Vear Mr. B., D. AsU the. Indian Trade Pubhe t 
Officer, attached to the Indian High Commissioner’s Office in f 

ly discussed with him the possibilities of improving the 

The question of the development cf the activities of the Chamber ^ - 

channels also claimed attention. In this connection, it is worthy 
Secretary visited, during the course of the year, many 

of trade in Mysore wbh a view to make known and populanz.e the + 

Chamber and to secure their co-operation in furtherance of its ^ 

say that the response from the mofiissil centres has been most J ’ 

have had during the year under active consideration certain valuable 
hv Sir M Visvesvaraya, K. C. I. E. with a view to make the Chamber more pop 
l^r and useful to the whole Btate. The Mysore Agriculturist a Regulation^a^^^^^ 
ved attention. A Memorandum on certain of its aspects is now P^®P 

and it will shortly bo presented to the Government for their jonsfficration. 

As you are aware, the Chamber took a leading part 
adequate protection to the Sericultural and the ® and the 

and it can be said without fear of contradiction 1'^^^ « rPsnU thereof were 

work of the Silk Tariff Board and the measures adapted as a result thereo^^^ 
a largo measure the outcome of the unceasing work ® Se 

The Mysore Silk Association helped us materially in this Despite 

aid ana co-operation extended to us by the Oo^'^nment proved invaluably 

the serious difficulties with which we are still e “o? useful economic 

say that we have to our credit a good record of another year oi useiui ecouum 

activities. 

The State’s Finances 
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siz or seven years, His Hi^ihnoss's Government were forlunBto cnongh to pr^nt 
surplus budget for the year 1934-35, Ibaiika chiefly to the incrcafie in the mining 
revenue as a result of the new agreement with the Gold Mining Ooinpanies sod 
the higher prices obtatuing for gold at present and to the new excise duties on 
matches and sugar. The anticipated surplus is doubllcBs Brnall, but we can con- 
fidently hope that the expected position wdi bo maintained and improved first and 
because schemes of largo economics are under contemplation and secondly 
because we have at present, as the custodhin of Mysore finances, an Admi- 
nistrator of tried exporienco with practical knowledge of current fiuan^. 
from whom we can assuredly expect effective guidance, economic watch- 
fulness and striking results. All the same, I may be permitted to utter a 
word of caution so that we may be enabled thereby to fulvnnce with scrupulous 
eircumepcctiou in the face of the very ‘ stormy economic bb/zard” that is still 
fiercely r ging around us. As observed by Sir Mirza M. Ismail, in the 
his Budget Speech at the last session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, “We 
have Blill to run under shortened sail to continue many reductions in expenditure 
which we would fain restore ’. J have no doubt that the timely counsel of caution 
and economy implied in this observation of Sir Mirza will not be lost sight of by 
those who would like to see a forward policy in the Administration of this State. 

The SrusiPY 

I must also refer in this connection to that vexations f|ueslion, the Subsidy, a 
subject that Sir Mirza has made peculiarly his own. lit* has treated it so fully 
from 80 many difl’eront points of view in his public utterancts. that it argues 
really something like temerity on ray part to refer to it to-day. Hut the matter is 
60 important— it is, if 1 may so put it, one literally of lift* and death to the 
growing millions of this kStute— that I should, with your permission, say Just one 
word. The tribute levied from this State has be*<'n <’<mdemmd by all in this State 
— European and Indian ; lliwdu and Muslim ; renidi iit citizen and immigrant 
trader. The Government of India have accepted th(* posit ion that it must go. Jhc 
J^retary of State has not lagged behind in acknowhilging that it cannot be 
retained if the economic well-being of the poo[»le of thiw >‘nl< is to be bettered, 
Our friends in the British J'rovinces should l>y now havi' reali/cd that if they 
want Federation on the footing of these world iiH^jUitirs, they an* asking for the 
moon. This Chamber is not a j>oliti<*al lK»dy but speaking for it, and u« a 
commercial man myself, I would say that the first step to be taken if a true 
E\*deration is to be reared in this land of (>uih is that iincn*nt and patiently borne 
injustices of these kinds should be wiptd away fiist by the prfSent Gcivernuunt. 
Equality of status will lead, without tmuble and vMiliout loss of lime, to the easy 
building up of the consliluiional siruc'ture. F< deration or no Federation, the 
public fiat has gone forth that the Subsidy should go, and go it should, without 
further delay, if we are to progress evui to a normal exttiii. Giiitlcuicn, we of 
this Chamber being of this firm conviction, our run wed prayer to our Chief and 
august guest of to-n ght is that hr should rsot lay down his our^,— to take up the 
fine metaphor he used in his last Budget Address— mud be has brought the ship 
safely into the harlrour. You will all join with me in wishing him godspeed in a 
renewed rcpresfuitation on this subject, which we should urge he should prefer to 
the Imperial Government. Our fetling lo-day is this : Out* more attempt, une 
more knock and the citadel will capitulate. 

Why Orn Pmuc Dkut has I.nh Rr:Afii:p 

Geiitirmen, I would now pass on to a topic closely allied to the Subsidy. You 
will remember that within the past fifteen years our Public Debt has increased. 
Many reaBous have bt‘en assigned for it but on a careful examination of them it 
win be found by any |xufton who has any pretensions to a working knowledge ot 
the principles of public finance that they are— most of them— lacking iri substance. 
The fact of the matter is that with the tH netratiug and ramifying effects of pro- 
gressive administration inaugurated by Dewtin Uungaebarlu of undying fame aim 
Sir K. .S<^hadri Iyer, probably one of the greatest eonsiruclive statesmen 
India has known and under the impetus given in more neent limes by 
Visvesvaraya, who t<>-day is perhaps the most famous practical econqnusf 
India can kiast of. Mysore has advanctrd and out-distanced many a British 
Province in ^maintaining ideals of Administration which are rooted in 
earth. The result has been that not only has the country prospered, the popuiauuu 
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iacreaaed and education eagerly sought after, but also the very progressive char- 
acter of the Ooverament has dem'\ndi^ more expenditure. The art of expenditure 
is more diCheuti than even the art of raising revenue but a Government like ours, 
which has an inexpanding rc'^cnue, condemned as it is by its land-locked character 
and by the surrender of its rights to land customs, cannot meet the persistent demands 
made on it. The result has been an increase of Public De.bt to meet urgent public 
needs. In a British Province— say Bonibay or Madras — they would have put up- 
as they did in fact in regard to Provincial contributions— a hue and cry against 
their incxppding revenues aud asked for instant and total abolition of anything 
like a subsidy that the (iovernment of India have so long levied on us to meet the 
the needs, which, remember, are not our o/pn but those of the British Province as 
a whole. This is a position that the people of Mysore cannot bear with equanimity 
much longer. But that apart, I must invite your atlcntiou to the fact that there is 
a close connection between our l*ublic Debt and ♦b'^ Subsidy levied from us. A 
Puldic Debt may be a necessity, but it ehouid be limited by considerations of tho 
revenues we can raise. And if we have to make over a substantial part of our 
revenucH for expenditure elsewhe re— forget not that vrt are with the British Pro- 
vinces bearing our part of the India Governmc.'t* expenditure on defence and the 
like fiom the indirect levies made on us— we cannot but be driven to borrow, 
sometimes even beyond our just limits. Gentlemen, I will not say more on this 
head but will only refer to one more aspect of this matter before I leave it. Lord 
Irwin, in announcing the remission of a part of the Subsidy some years back, said 
that our Administration was modern unJ that our expenditure was accordingly 
justifiably high and that ns these facts were beyond dispute or cavil, he said, he felt 
bound to treat Mysore State as a British Indian Province in this regard and remit 
a part of the Subsidy. What wc now seek of the (Jovernment of India is that they 
shoiild act up the policy laid down bv J^'ird Irwin’ a truly Christian Viceroy, 
whose guiding motto was tho Golden ftale of ‘‘Do unto others as you would be 
dune by '. Wc do hope must sincerely and most carne.“t!y that 8ir Mirza will per- 
severe in Ms just demand. The whole of Mysore is behind him in this matter and 
wc hope he will not rest until he wins through. 

Tun Conversion Loan 

Pidore leaving the subjecl of Finance, I may observe that the policy of floating 
a lung term Cun version Ivoan at a lower rate of inten’st to replace the existing 
loans carrying higher rates of interest maturing at different periods is a perfectly 
bound one. The recent conversion loan of the Government was accordingly a sound 
one in principle. It is gratifying to note it proved successful, p'lnancial critics 
have suggested that the utilisation of each fiiibscription to the extent of Hs. 2 and 
a half crore^ might well have been avoided as the Siate had raised cash loans so 
recently as PJ JO to the extent of about IK 4 and a half crorcs. There will, however, 
be general agreement with the view of .Sir Mirza M. IsmaiJ, our Dewan, that 
“the Govornnient will be able to pay off’ the unconverted sccurilies maturing before 
1041, which amount to Rs. ;J80 lakfia, without resort to further public borrowing. 
Ihe total Public Debt of the State stands to-day at Rs. 14 and a half crores 
(permanent debt or K«. 9 5 crures and unfunded debt aggrtgating Us. 5 crores), the 
interest and sinking fund eharges incurred on it being about R«, 75 lakhs. The 
primary objects ot a conversion loan being the consolidation of the permanent debt 
into a long-term intercHt- bearing loan, so that the finances of the State may be 
materially relieved under the heads of intert'st and sinking fund charges and the 
reduction of the unfunded debt to reasonable limits, the country. I think, will bo 
glad to sec the policy of the Conversion Ixiau being pursued further as the present 
market conditions swin propitious for the purpose. Such a policy might still 
further help to lighten tho burden of public debt in tho State and make avail- 
able further funds for nation-building activities. 

Need for a Stock Exchanoe 

I may take this opportunity to refer to the high credit the securities of tho 
State have long enjoyea in the financial markets of India. The new 4 per cent 
loan has been very popular both within and outside Mysore and had been 
quoted at a premiutif. Besides Government Securities and Shares of industrial 
contipaiiies, there are in the market the shares of a large number of concerns in 
which there are transactions from time to time. Owing to the want of a Stock 
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Exchange in a central place like Bangalore* the prices of all thoso stocks and 
shares and the transactions in them are largely controlled hy the organized markets 
of Bombay and Madras, The value of the Mysore securities will be further enhanced 
in the near future if they are, as they are bound to be ere long, recognised 
as securities for purposes of investment outside the State. The Imperial Bank Act 
has been amended and the Government of India have been rt quested to take 
the necessary steps for the purpose. Thus the case for organizing a Share 
Market for Mysore is not only strong but also one calling for an early solution. I 
would, on behalf of the Ohamher, request His Highness's (iovernment to take 
early steps to bring about such a consummation. In fact, such a nrojuisal was 
made by the Chamber as early as 1928. Action in this re*spest is therefore long 
overdue now. 1 would fain express the hope that ere long the Mysore State will 
be enabled to possess a shuro Market of its ow’n. 

Nkw I n pus mi a l Revival in Mysore 

Gentlemen, Mysore is growing into an itiiliii^'riiil S^sitc. thinks to th.‘ f ir.vin! 
induBlrial policy pursued by the Government of His llighritss the M^haraji, whose 
interest in the iiuluslrial and commercial dcveltipment (\l the State is beyond 
question. As is well known, W’e have had strikingly iarg(» mult rtakings in this Siaic, 
besides strenuous attempts made to revivify cottagt* and home industries. In these 
and hllicd mutters, during the past eight years, we have had a revival of an older 
policy of development that bad for some unaccountable reasons received a checkmate. 
Thanks again to the persistent z- al and statesmanliki* attinid* of our present Hewan. 
a more enlightened industrial policy has once again been evolved. He has. lei me 
add, furnishi'd the coping s?one to certain of the greater ventures of his predecessor 
in office. 8ir M. Visveevaniya. The sanctioning of the Irwin (\inal and siKTcssful push- 
ing through of the S' eel Sebome wo owe to the tirescnt Administration. Besides, 
being responsible for the working on a commercial basis of the Kulways and Elcctrie 
Hepartmonts. the (rovernment of Mysore have been pionciTS in various di ections, as 
the result of which we have at present (k)ycrnment*owiu.d and (iovernmenl-mana- 
ged industrial concerns. The ('bamber sees iiv*reasing signs of a revivified industrial 
policy which, it hopes, will mean the beginning of a new era in the indiiHlriabz ition 
of th'e .State. The Director of Industries and his staff ne ‘d not In* allowed to absorb 
all their time in managing the concerns started by the (ivivenunent A carclul re- 
examination of the poMiion is bound to hhoir that a new dcparUire is now calletl bir, 
Jt is time that the (jovernment reviewed the whole posit. on and endenvoiired to initi- 
ate a revised poU'-y under whi«‘h some at least of the Gov«‘rnment*pi jnecred industri- 
al and trade concerns may bi‘ handed over to private parti. •«. .s > that th 'y might ic' 
further comnuroiaily dtoeloped in the l.*rgf*f in'ercsts of th(‘ country, Tne (/'hamber 
would note with Hatisfaction, in this ctmfie‘ti.>n. the very frank and nolabh* utler.irns s 
made lioth byS;rMif/a and the two M*‘mbern of t’’ mitcd on this partieulur ivipi^* at 
the last session of tbe Mysore L<-gislativ<‘ ('ouucJl. It h cb^ir that th'*y are for 
allowing private trade its own fi dil. un«*ncurnb.'red by tiAcrnmcnl coinp’liiiou. Th'* 
rdief ihat the Departmental Heads mcerned wonUi ge? liy such a change of policy 
would, I think, be great, and the tiun*, troutde and lourmg eaterprue of Uiesc high 
offict rs would facilitate the further dev'Dpment of trs.le and in the State 

(tovernment and the peot>le stand to gam by the tidop'ion of this revised poii ’y. 
Reeenlly, the policy of tin* eombin'ng private enterfjfisc with (iovernm<Mit owner- 
ship and management has been happily inaugurated and is la iiig sueecsafully works'll 
out in ronnection with the Mysore Sugar Kactorv. The t loveromimt have also 
help€*d big venturcft when requir'd, notably ifi case tif the S.r IvrinhnarHj'ridra MdH* 
L'nder their aegis, this undertaking i« showing signs (d revival. The (lavernmeni's 
policy of rural electrification is bound to give a great tilbp to the growth of Cattuge 
Industricfl in the rnofussil. In connection with the rural e I eel rifi cation projcitt, a well 
considtred .scheme to interest private eiit.erpris<* iii ihe distribution of power is, I hear, 
under ronsidf ration. This is a stip in th<' right direction and is bound to be 
welcomtjd by the public. In iht? greater induHtrialiHation of the State will be 
found the uhimafe cure for unemployment, which is «o rife amidst ua to-day. No 
nation has yet grown great by rncariH of agriculture. That i» but a truism, but U 
is inctissary to streas it now b#*cau«e then* is a tendency in oertatti quarters to 
decry industrial development in our land. Let me repeat that without further 
indufttrialisaiion and too to an extent that will make the country u«e Ua raw 
mau*rial« to at least 75 per cent of iu production, the coautry haa no future 
before it, 
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E<!Onomic Planning in Mysore 

This brings ms to the snbject of Economic Planning that is now in the air 
everywhere. That such a Planning is required in the larger interests of India few 
will gainsay. Where India may lead to-morrow^ Mysore as before should forestall 
to-day. The increased irduHtnaiisation that is needed by us cannot be attained 
without a Plan and the time will soon come when we will have to fit into a 
larger self-governing nation. He gains who has the foresight to see. It is pleasing, 
therefore, to note that Planning has been definitely recognised by the Mysore State 
as a necessity, if the future of the country is to be assured on s^und and workman- 
like lines. Sir Mirza M. Israad, in the course of his Address to the Mysore 
llcprcsentatlve Assembly in Jane last, observed as follows 

“You may ask me what pan wt iii Mysore are goi.ig to play in these develop- 
ments. My reply is that we htid already gone a long way along the road of economic 
nationalism and economic self-sulficiency. We can generate all the power we nef^d 
without going outside the limits >f the Btate to buy coal and we are rapidly 
arriving at a stage when we shall be able to supply our own transformers and insula- 
tors as our own pules, whether of wood or ire i. We can make our pipes and 
other iron materials, our own clothes, whether of cotton, wool or silk. We can 
wash ourselves with Mysore Boap, perfufne ourselves with Mysore perfumes and 
ride on Mysore-bred horses. And I sincerely hope that, now that the Government 
of India are prepared to take up capital schcmcR that will pay them their way, 
there will be no more dehy in putting in the missing link from Chamarajnagar to 
Batyamangnlam to which we look for so much development of our markets and 
railway iraffu*. Put economic sclf-suificiency does not cover the whole ground, 
liconomic planning is a thing that has to be tackled with one eye on our own 

production and the other on that of the rest of the world The 

first line of research that suggests itself is to examine the import statistics with a 
view to discovering what are the articles we buy from abroad which we might, 
with intcns'vc working, produce at home.'* 

Patriotic sentiments thenj and full of rich potentialities for the future 
economic well-being of the State, coming as they do from the present head of the 
administration of the State whose zeal, enthusiasm and earnestness to develop the 
economic resources of Mysore to their fullest extent are so very well known. We 
are thus olficialty assured of a Planned Economy for Mysore. 

The Salter IlsroRT 

I might perhaps add that those of you who have read Sir Arthur Ralter^s 
Report in this connection will realize how closely he has followed the lines of work 
rendered familiar to us by the My ore Economic Conference. Sir Arthurs scheme 
seems in many parts repetition of what we have so long been accustomed to in 
regard to co-oVd mating tne work of all the Ix'Onomic Department— Agiicullure, 
IndtiHlries and Commerce, and Education,- appointment of Development Officials 
and SpecialiHis, and bringing to bear expert advice on to non-official endeavours. 
The new industrial revival mat is in the air will, let us hope, help towards a 
resuscitation, at least in part, of this old familmr scheme of ours. To begin with, 
let me express the hofK? that at UmsI the Industries and Commerce Board will be 
revived, so that trade and commerce and industries as well may get all the assis- 
tance necessary to diversify the occupations in the, land. 

The Immediate Needs 

In the immediate future, a step forward is needed in the Electrical line as also 
in connection with the Iron and Bteel Scheme recently sanctioned by Government. 
As the supply of electrical energy is available in the State, there is need to manu- 
facture several of the articles required in connection with its exploitation and 
Next, as regards the Iron industry, it is necessary that we should endeavour to 
meet a great many of our iron and steel requirements, such as agricultural 
implements, popular domestic articles, pipes, rails, etc. Apart from th^e newer 
industries, i should like to refer to our older and bctter-cstabhshcu industriea. 
As Mysore produces her own cotton, endeavour should be made io produce cloth 
sufficient enough at least to meet consumption within the State, From the cjimauc 
point of view, Mysore is admirably situated for the production of woollen laorica. 
The sheep- breeding industry is an ancient industry in the folate and it deserv^ 
to be developed on modern lines, so that a greater yield and ^cr quahliw 
made available for eommercializiog this incTustry. Next the Sencultural industry 
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of the State is an important national industry of Mysore, Since we can supply 
nearly 50 per cent of the silk requirements of India from our outturn, there ia need 
to give closer attention to it. There is no reason why Mysore should not make 
India seif-siifhcient in regard to her silk requirements. The home market should 
be fully developed. If properly organized anci developed on a national scale, this 
indust^ is bound to be not only a prosperous one in the State, but also a aourco 
of pront to our silk-rearcrs and prove an important factor in the national economy 
of India as a whole* 

The Mysore Sugar Industry 

I need not cnlareje on the development that has occurrtnl in connection wi^h the 
Sugar Industry of Mysore. The development of the Sugar Industry at Mandya 
has given for the ryots of the Irwin Canal area the wel<rome ehanee of ciiUivating 
in their fields a coramercial cron of great importance. Besidt^s an assured market 
in the immediate neighbourhood, they have the satisfaction that they are helping in 
the national endeavour to make India manufacture her own sugar. Attempts have 
also been made to develop the byproducts of the Mandya Factory so that the erst- 
while waste-products may be pruntiibly utilized. Of course, rare and caution will 
be ncedel in the years to come, if wo are to guard against overproduction. The 
Government have, no doubt, taken steps to provide against this very real contin- 
gency. The CharabtT would respectfully urge that l(>cal traders and commercialists 
should got the full benefit that increased local production of this much-coveted 
article of food implies. The closer association of local distributors is a direction 
in which action seems called for. 

Tne Mandya Factory is an object U'saon to both the Government and the people 
in one important pariicular* It has shown the way for cflective mutual co-ojicrafion 
of the two for the economic development of the State. Merc (h>vernraent enter- 
prise without the active co-operation of those that can contribute their share to- 
wards its successful prosecution is apt to sap private enterprise and make, the available 
capita] among the people Bterilo* On the oilier hand, mere private enterprise, with- 
out State's active co-operation and help, is not possible in the case of an industry 
like sugar, at least in the present stage of our industrial divelopment, Therefore 
the most effective policy of economic development for the present seems to be for 
the Government and the people to go hand in band to develop the economic resou- 
rces of the people and of the btatc— the Government to guide and develop on well- 
thought-out lines and to stand as a guarantee for the success of any industrial 
undertaking and the people to contribute a portion of the funds thus panicipating 
in its work and sharing in the profits denveu from it. That way hf*8 the road far 
the successful progress of the economic <l«velopment of the Kute. From this point 
of view, the financing of the sugar industry has much to commend it. 

Other Lineb of Development 

Hien there are other lines of industrial development ia the State for the future 
which ought to be considercti in any scheme of Planned Economy. For instanct*. » 
successful Bhadravati, combined with electrical cntTgy development at the Gersoppa 
Falls, would provide for a number of successful subsidiary industries. The Fort^sts 
of Mainad are capable of yielding rich raw raaterials for sip'h industries like the 
manufacture of matches on a wider hcrIc, paper-making, making and the 

like, I also anticipate that eveotuall} we can even secure from the Mainad forests 
the raw materials from which Artificial Silk ia produced, thus providing the nu- 
cleus for a prosperous Mysore Rayon industrv in our midst. 

I do not think that I need say more under this head, I would only stress the 
fact that there is to-day and for a long time yet to come ample work for a revived 
Board of Industries, with the active aid of a re-organized Industries and Commerce 
Department in the State. 

Need for Telephone Expansion 

I would take this opportunity to urge once again the great need there is to 
meet the rtouiremcots of the trade of the City in the matter of the reduction of 
Telephone charges, with a view to making its use more extended than now* The 
question is an old one and we know bow anxious Government are in this connec- 
tion to meet the wishes of the trade. Perhaps a remedy would he easily found U 
Government viewed with favour the old suggestion of making the Telephone over 
to a private company which can pot more money into it aod^ sub|eet to certain 
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mutually adrantaf'eooi; and nece«°ary conditions, vrortc it on the basts of a public 
compADy on the liability basiB. I fancy that a f;;reat many of the com- 

pUiots now urged would dieappear if such a Byatena of managemeut came into 
existence. 

Tin: C. & M. Station Betrocession 

There is one matter to which the Chiimbi r should, as a Commercial body, refer 
on an occasion like this. It is the ftu*icgcstion that has been nut forward in 
connection with the Retrocession of the C. and M. Station ares, t have no desire 
to enter into the political nspeef^ of thi» snk;.*ct. J only wish to point out to our 
brethren in the Station area that Hc'rocortnion, instead of hindering trade and 
preventing the development of tJangalore, m bound to increase- the amenities 
necessary for a further big step hirward in the expansion of its trade. May I 
assure them that ItetrocesMion will open .uw fields to traders who have their 
business offices just beyond Her Majesty Quccii-EmprcsH Victoria’s Statue ? We 
have lived and worked and irad< d an iu‘ ghbutirs. Why not we work further under 
a unitied adiniiiHtraiiun. which must mraii greUe’- strength and greater profit all 
round ? Trade and impediments go ill together. Unity is strength, as between 
those who combine or wish to wrirk together agaiuHt the diHabilities they may both 
l3e labouring under, (due suggestion to our fnends acrens the border is : ‘*Come 
and prosper, for prosperity a.iaiis you in abundance. Trust not pessimists, who 
mean no good/' 

The Kemerve Bane SriiEMi: 

There is one topi^', Oi ntlrmcn, that f needs must refer to before concluding my 
remarks. This is a large subject, afbctiiig the interests not oniv of Mysore as an 
Indian State hut of all Indian .Stales, large and small. The newly enacted Reserve 
Bank Act has dealt rather unkindly with Indian States as a class. Though subjects 
of Indian States and individual banks in Indian Slates come under the Scheme as 
contcmjilaiea in it. it has practically Tft the Indian States to themselves. If 
Indian India is reiiuircil for a Boliin'al Federation, is it out of place in a Banking 
Federation ? Tht? matter is one nquiruig the closest aiicntion at the hands of 
Btf '.csmeu bciv)iiging to Indian States. I’eojde in the States should help their 
Goveraments in pushing forward this important matter. 

The Chamber h Work 

The Chamber has been in exHtenee for IS years now and it has done its little 
to helpj trade and commerce in the Stale. If it has not done anything, at least it 
can cla m u has been vigilant. Ett.Tiial vigilance h the price we have to pay for 
political and commercial progres-'. That vigilance pays can be easily seen from 
this year’s U» port. Wc have hud the moral support uf Government so far ; and 
to-day we have actual evidence of sorutthing more than mire verbal sympathy. We 
have amidst us Givernment itseif— -in its corporeil character. This makes to-day a 
red-letter day in the annals of our annual gatherings. 

Gentlemen, I have done, ft remaina only to lUauk the past year’s Committee 
for the work it has achieved, despite many ddheulut s. I hope to seo a great many 
of those composing u to com*' into the new one elected to-day, so that the steady 
work of the Chamber may bo assured, hull wc want new membiTS and I hope 
there will be a good bbmd of the old and new wines. I must not omit to mention 
publicly and acknowledge eijually publicly my personal indebtedness and that of 
the Committee for the hard work put in by our energetic and active Secretary 
Mr. K, Shiima Iyer. By his asaiduity, application and appropriate suggestion, he 
has made himseif ever useful to the Committee, 

Before concluding, it is my duty to convey the heart-felt thankfulness of the 
Chamber for your finding lime to accept our invitation, Sir, in the midst of 
your multifarious and pressing public duties. That you should have done so is aa 
additional proof of your deep aud abiding p^Tsonal interest in everything 
conducive to the trade, commerce and industries of the State. On behalf of the 
Chaml^r and on mV own behalf, I thank you, Sir, aud the members of the 
pruned very warmly fox the honour done ua and through us the commercial and 
industrial community of the State to-day Let me express the added hope that 
this will help to open a new era in the annals of this Chamber. Gentlemen^ i 
juay, with your permission, state that we have got six Mercantile Bodies affiliated 
Irom all parts of the State. We feel wo can legitimately claim a representativo 
&8 
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character for the Chamber, so far as the Interests of trade, commerce and 
iodastries are concerned in the State. It is entirely gratifying to us that our 
importance has been recognized by you. Sir, and you have been pleased to honour 
our Annual Gathering to-day. We would fain utter the hope that this further 
expression of sympathy with and co-operation in the work of the Chamber will 
become a regular feature of our Annual General Meetings. 


The lodian Chambers of Commerce FederatioD 

Chambers Verdict on J. P> C. Report 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
held a prolonged sitting at New Delhi on the 20th. December 1934 and concluded the 
consideration of their agenda after ten hour's Hitrmg. A great deal t>f their time was 
spent in discussing thtMr views on the J. P. 0. Report and ultimately the following 
statement on the constitutional scheme was adopted by the cuminiitce and issued to 
the Press : — 

The Committee of the Federation, after giving the most serious consideration to 
the J. P. C. report, have come to the definite conclusion that the recommendations 
fall far short of the demand of all classes of political opinion in the country and 
that they are even more reactionary than the proposals coutained in the White 
Paper. The special effort made by the J. P. C. in adding to the list of safeguards 
and special responsibilities, which breathe a complete distrust of Indians lu the 
management of their own affairs and their decisive rifiisal to accept even the modi- 
fications suggested by the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegation, 
have resulted in making their recommendations entirely uuaceeplabb* to the Indian 
mercantile community as a satisfactory basis for this country’s march towards the 
goal of compete political responsibility. 

The Committee are not surprised at the universal condemnation of the report 
from every corner of the country and, though fully alive to tlu* numerous deficien- 
cies in the various recominendationH of the J. P. 0. nport which cff»‘criv<‘ly check- 
mate the attainment by the country of real political power, the C^ommiftee would 
confine their attention to only that section of iht* report which directly affects the 
conditions bearing upon the economic uplift of this country. 

SAFEGUAniirt 

(i) The safeguards are unduly rigid, and in the sphere of special responsibililyj 
very wide powers are conferred on the Governors and the Governor-Ijrcneral. Iuh- 
truruents of Instruction and powers graiUtd at discretion are likely to bring 
Ministers into clash with (tovernors and the (r.)vernor-(ten<Tal in their day-to-day 
administration, thus making harmootuus relations between Uovernment and the 
legislature impossible. 

Mock Financial Actonomy 

{%) Though there is no ostensible grant of responsibility in regard to finance 
both in the centre as well as in the provinces, in actual practice the power trans- 
ferred becomc^s illusory in view of the unduly large proportion of expenditure 
being made non-voiabte and in view of tbe powers of ccriitication and appropria- 
tion vested in Governors and the Governor-General. It is particularly signiheant 
that even on tbe data admitted by the J. P. C. as much as 85 per cent of the 
total expenditure out of the taxable revenue at the centre would be non-votable. 
Thus financial responsibility, transferred at the centre, in actual working will 
amount to less that one^sixth of the revenues collected by the Central Government. 

The shadowy nature of the financial power that is supposed to be transferred is 
further exposed by the restrictions in regard to the inability of the Central LogiB- 
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lature to amend any section of the Reserved Bank Act or amend any law pertain- 
ing to currency ana coinage without the previous consent of the Government* 

Kconomio Helplessness 

(3) Finance Minintcrfl will f :id themselves helpless to carry out any possible 
retrenchment in view o| the comparatively narrow field of expenditure entrusted to 
them, and also becaubo of the specLJ powers vested in Governors and the Gover- 
nor-Gencrab to rc!ea^:e money for the purpose improving the economic conditions 
of the people. That it will not be possibl'' for them to strengthen their resources 
by the imposition of increased and fres.h * station is self-evident in the face of the 
d;btrc8sing poverty of the peopK\ 

(4) The development of Industries may be greatly retarded by laying down as 
the special responsibility of the Governor-General ‘’the prevention of measures, 
legislative or administrative, which woulJ 8»a>j3ct Bii ish goods imported into 
India from the United ivingclora to discriminatory or pcnsl treatment,’’ Covered by 
this, the specml icspooHibiliiy includes both direct discrimination (whether by 
means of difiLrcntial tariff rates or by means di'lerential restriction on imports) 
and indirect discrimination by means of diffc’-ential treatment of various types of 
products. The Minister may thu be constantly interfered with in his tariff policy 
or in the preparation of Bpecificaiious. 

Rule or BuiTisn Interests 

(5) While the Committee are not against an efficient and strong executive in 
principle, in tht* present condition of India with reservation of Defence and special 
powers in the hands of the Governor-General, a strong executive can only mean 
powerful dominai*'>L by British interests. This position can only be corrected by a 
substantial Iinlianisiition of the Bcrviees, Civil and military, wherefor no adequate 
or effective provision appears to be made. 

In this oonnoction the committee must protest emphatically against the con- 
tinued recruitment to the All- India Services by tho Secretary of State, as they 
believe that traunfer of responsibility to Ministers is entirely incompatible with a 
denial to the Ministers of powers to appoint their own servants. 

(6) It is feared that Ministers will be squeezed between the Governor-General 
and (?overnor's counsellors on the one hand and the All-India Services on the 
other and will be handK*ap)>ed iu framing or carrying out any bold policy for the 
economic uplift of the people. 


Abtse of Power 

(7) While the Indian mercantile community is definitely committed against 
discrimination on purely racial grounds, the recommendations in the J. P. C. report 
are of such ti comprehensive and sweeping character as are likely to cause abuse of 
power to the serious detriment of this country’s industrial and coaimercial develop- 
ment, The acceptance of the recommendations of the External Capital Committee 
is balf-hearttd and its potential benefit has been negatived in advance by the 
rccomraeudalion that all companies incorporated in the United Kingdom and 
operating in India before the new constitutional proposals come into existence will 
be eligible for bounties or subsidies that may bo granted by the future Government 
in support of Indian industries. 


Bar To Shipping 

(8) The rccoramcndations regarding shipping are in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee particularly retrograde and are a calculated bar for ever to the developnoent 
of tho Indian Mercantile Marine. The Caramitteo trust that with protestations 
frequently made by the Government of India to lend all their weight and influence 
to the development of the Indian Mercautile Marine, tho Government will see that 
these recommendations are not accepted by his Majesty's Government. 

(9) The J. P. O. claim in support of their recommendations that they contain 
seeds of growth. Tho Committee have searched in vain to find any provision 
which would ensure automatic evolution. In this connection the Committee would 
particularly point out the omission of a definition of the political objective of this 
country which, though officially it was hitherto declared to be Dominion Status, 
appears now to he deliberately gloated over by the J. P. C. 
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(10) While BO much emphasifl in laid on the provision of Bafe-j?uard8 not A 
single safe-guard is provided against tho abuse of the so-caiiod safe-guards 
themselves. 

Position of Burma 

(11) The Committee are gravely perturbed by tho Tccoramendaliona of the J. P, 
C. in regard to the future position of Burma when it is separated from India, 
The Committee cannot help fc ling that the spirit in which these proposals have 
been conceived betrays an utter lack of impartiality on the part of the J. P. C. 
in acting as the arbiter of the su[>po8cd conflicting interests of Burma and India. 
The punctilious care and faithful devotion with which the J. P. C. have sought to 
safe-guard the interest of the United Kingdom in Burma find a tragic contrast in 
the levity and ligbt-hearledness with which the interests of India are sought to be 
Bacrifieed in their anxiety to protect and promote the interests of Great Britain in 
Burma. 

Ban on Indians 

The denial of unrestricted right of entry into Burma to Indians on tho indefen- 
sible scope of protecting Burrnan labour against cheap Indian labour is an 
ill-conceived attempt to make Burma a rlo«c preserve for the Britishers to the 
exclusion of Indians, The C*)iumiltee also take strong exception to the entirely 
unjustified asperbions cast on Indian Uhet liars who have always had a large stake 
in the development of Barmans’ present economic position and would have expected 
the J. P. C. to protect their interest in future rather than make them and their 
matters of business an excuse for gorging restnetinns on the right of Indians to 
reside and trade freely in Burma. The Gommittce take of the suggestion of the 
J. P. C. that the operation of safeguards regarding commercial discrimination, 
which are proposed to be embodied in the Indian Uonsiitmion Act. will crease to 
have effect as an and when a trade conumtiou has been reached betw'cen India 
and Great Britain to the 8arae edcct. 

J. P. C’h (^rudi: Way 

The Committee are surprised that the J. P, C. have hilai to appreciate its 
entire loss of grace in reaching an amicable arrangement betwien the two countru's 
which is so eminently dcsiratde whim that convention bad detiniiely lo be at the 
dictations of Bnli^hers with the only alternative left to this country in the ahHimcc 
of such a convention of statutory pro\H»onH recommended hy the .1. B. C. The 
Committee prefer not to make any aliirnative Miggesiion to the recommendation 
made by the J. P. C., as they are not obliiious of iln* Impervioun tendency of the 
present Governnunt and Barhament, which appear to be determined to impose on 
this country a consriiuiion bnsul on the recommendations by the J. B. C.. although 
tit has been dcuounc(d umu( < ptvfb!,' i y every section of political opinion iu 

bis country. 

FUI.I or PWTRUHT 

The Committee, however, cam nt In ip painting out that the commercial commu- 
nity attach more impoitJiriee to tlie method of rtforin and the atmosphere ncccHsary 
for success than to any imn.-sur <4 adv-anee. The C'ommitlei* agree with the 
authors of the report when liny ein in Barn Bd that 'the HiiecesR of a constitu- 
tion depends far more ujxm the maniitr aid spirit of its work than upon its formal 
provisions. The Commutee regret. Iiowevfr, lo have to say that they do not find 
in the manner or sp rit of ibe reet n ne nflm jori« anything conducive to the estab- 
lishment of peace and friendliness b*twMf» the two eouniricft which for the sake 
of the ftolidarity of the Empire, is su iHsential. The assumption of the White 
Paper and of the authors of the n ports made in para S8 that ‘‘every endeavour 
will be made by those responsitde for working the eonsiituiion to approach the 
administrative probbms which will prcFent ilumstlvcs in the spirit of partners iu 
a common enterpriHcf’ Bounds like h hollow platitude in the present atmospberr. 
The commercial community in their txpirmice have never known of a partner 
looking upon a brother partner with a spirit of distrust amounting to the hostility 
displayed m exery section of the report. The way of distrust cannot be the way 
of partnership or of peace* 
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The Federation Condemned Ottawa Trade Agreement 

The ComnaiUee of the Federatioo of Indian ( hambers of Coramerce and Indttfltries 
issued the followin^^ statement ha connection with the Indo-British Trade Negotiations 
from New Delhi dated thv 21rt. December 1934 

“The Committee of tb^ Federatioi for sometime past has been reading with 
increasing inihgivings newnpaper repotts of a trade treaty being negotiated between 
the Government of India and the United Kingdom. They are alarmed by the 
latest report that an agreemrr^ has aow been concl u si vely reached and may be 
odicialiy announced a;:y day. The Gor'*rnment of Inoia have, inapite of repealed 
requests of the Committee, igcored their legitimate demand for telling the Indian 
commercial community into consultation in the process of negotiating such an 
agreement and they have no hesitation In declaniig any arrangement reached 
between the (Tovernroent of Ind a and the United K:ngdom, seeking to regulate 
trading conditions betwof n the two countries and ri^achcd behind the back of the 
commercial community of India cannot but b*- dominatediby^ powerful British 
interests to the prejudice of this country. 

LANrAfiHifiE Demands 

Whilst the Committee ht*,e no definite knowledge of the basis on which such an 
agreement is reported to have been reached, thr^y have been very gravely perturbed 
by the demands included in the representation submitted by tha Lancashire 
deputation that waited on the President of the Board of Trade in England on 
November 19 tl. 

Their demands are—Ca) that there should be a provision to the effect that import 
duties on United Kingdom cotton and artificial silk goods shall be lower than 
those applicable to the same goods from foreign countries and that the United 
Kingdom Government can arise with the Government of India the Question of 
rc-examtntng the levels of duty whenever they are able to show that these levels 
arc unduly high ; {c) that there should be a precise expression of these principles 
in the form of a definite stipulation of maximum rates of duty and minimum 
.^jargins of preference. 


Indian Indfstry f^rrjErTEo 

These demands, if conceded, can have the only effect of the industrial and 
commercial policy of (his country being made subject at all times to the veto of 
the U. K. in so far as the development of any indigenous industry has, in the opi- 
nion of the U. K. Government, a prejudicial itLct on British trade or industry. Tne 
acceptance of such demands, the Committee need hardly point out, is entirely incom- 
patible with the supposed transfer of rcspv'msibihty for regulating the future of the 
commercial and industrial policy of the country which is recommended by 
the J. P. C. 


Effect of the Agreement 

The conclusion of this agreement, in short, should amount to taking away in 
advance, that measure of fiscal autonomy which is claimed by the authors of the 
J. P. C. to follow from their recommendations. The Committee have consistently 
been opposed to the principle of Mody-Lcss Pact and they are aware of the Gov- 
ernments promise to Lancashire to implement this agreement at a later date. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that the Mody-Less Pact did not prejudicially 
affect the economic interest of this country, an agreement based on the above 
demands cannot by any stretch of the imagination be considered to follow from the 
terms of the Mody-Lesa Pact. The Mody^Less Pact, however, has proved to the 
painful experience of this country to be the thin end of the wedge in that it has 
enabled Laucashire to push further its unconscionable demands for its own 
selfish ends. 

Indian Commerce Ignored 

The Committee are not unaware of the claim usually advanced by the Govern- 
ment of India that arrangements of this character can only be reach^ between two 
Governments, but they must point out that it is nevertheless a practice for Govern- 
ments to take into confidence the representatives of their commercial community 
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aod to be guided by their advice. The Hon’ble Mr. Runciman, President, Board of 
Trade, has been reported throughout the process of these negotiations to have been 
in consultation with the commercial interests adected in the U. K. 

Meaning of Hush-Hush Policy 

The fact of the Government of India entirely ignoring the Indian Commercial 
community and of their entering into an agreement with the U. K, in such a 
manner at once demonsl rates the present political helplessness of India and the 
determination of British Parliament to see that the economic interests of India are 
permanently subordinated to those of the U. K. The Commiitec also feel very 
strongly that on the eve of the inauguration of ihe. new constitution, when every 
endeavour should have been made both by British Parliament and the Government 
of India to coiiVince his conniry of the bonafides of ikitish intentions to etlect a 
real transfer of power which may be utilised for the cconornie amelioration of the 
jwverty-stnckon masses of this country, the imposiiion of an entirely indefensible 
trade agreement, vitally jeopardising the best economic interests of this country, 
will only accentuate the political dissaiisfaction so widely prevalent in ibis 
country. 


The Federation on Indo-Burma Trade Agreement 

The following resolution was pa«iscd bv the Cornmiit^'e of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers from New Delhi on the 20tb. December 1934 

"The Committee of the Federation have beard with miseivings the reports that 
a Trade Couveniion on certain principles with regaid to trade ugrtTincnt is iH'ug 
reached between India and Burma to regulate trading connection belwetn the two 
countries in future when Burma is separated. 

"The Committee are conunced that a s8ti**fRctory regulation of trade connection 
between the two counlries iiivolvks mattii'* t)f %itaf int» rests to the comminiity « f 
India and are therefore of opinion that (lovcriimeiit should forthwith take into 
consultation rcpre^enlalives of Indian trade and (‘ommerec in preparaiion of thf 
Convention or Agreennnt, and that any Convention or Agreement so reached ^hlmld 
be made subitci to ratdjcatjon by the Indian 1^‘gislature. 

‘The Conimutec approvtd of the line of memorandum to lie submitted to the 
Government of India relating to the roibiou of the Indian Companies Act", 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA 


The Bombay Maslim Edacationa! ConfereDce 

The 17th sefisioa of the Bombay MaRlim Educational Conference opened at 
the Faroon Hall, Poona oi\ the 7th. September 19i4with Sir Akbar Hydari presid- 
ing. The following are extracts from the Presidential Address : — 

The choice of Poona as the seat of this Oonferenco is particularly happy ; for 
this historic Btronghotd of the Mare has is full of memories not only of their 
CK>litical power but also of their social and cultural intercourse with Muslims. 
Poona is now a great educational centre, and it a "itogether appropriate that the 
Muslims of this part of India should a^aembie here to deliberate over their educa- 
tional and social problems and attempt to solve them. 

We must not let the strife of the Marathas with the Mugbals in the North blind 
us to the fact that, for centirJes, the 51arathas had both close and cordial relations 
with the Muslims in the Deccan, and were indeed to the Muslim Rulers of the 
Deccan much what the Rajputs were to the Muslim Rulers of Hindustan. Under 
the Bahmani .Sultans and, when their realm brok*} up, under the Sultans of Bijapur 
and Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, and Berar, Marathas were the mainstay of the 
Civil (Revenue) and Military services. Later, the influence of Muslim ideals and 
institutions is clearly seen in the Maratha policy and system of administration as 
exemplified under the Peehwas, the great Maratha Chieftains and their modern 
Burvivulrt. It is not without significance that Peshwa is a Persian word. 

It is a fact worth mentioning — and I call your thoughful attention to it very earnestly 
—that “religious’’ riots (nothing could bo less religious !) of the kind that occurr^ 
recently in JBombay never took place in the days of the Muslim kings or under the 
P’.ndu kings or the Brahmin PoshwaB. Indeed, there was no occasion for such riots, 
Mohtjues wore respected under the rule of the Peshwas themselves. No music wtui 
played before mosiiucH, and no kind of disrespect was ever shown to Muslim sacred 
places. I may mention also the response which the Muslim Emperor made to the 
religious feelings of Hindus in the Peshwas. At the request of Madhoji Sindhia 
the Mughal Emperor issued a Firman prohibiting cow-kilhng. Here I may refer 
iocidentally also to His Exalted Highness’ Firman against cow-killing in Bakri Id. 

Mutual ignorance as to each others history, literature and culture— and I may 
add igoornnee in each party of us of the truth of our own history— is very largely 
responsible for the recent evil growth of ftelings of estrangement and antipathy. A 
thoroughly impartial and scientific study of the history of India has yet to be 
made. I need not apologise to you for dwtUing at such length upon these facts con- 
cerning communal relations in the past. I have done so partly because we are in 
Poona and such memories naturally arise here, but chiefly because the question 
how to preserve and foster Hindu-Muslim amity is the first and greatest of the 
problems which confront us here to-day. Until that problem has been solved satis- 
factonly there can be no sccuriiy for our educational and social progress for wa 
shall always be threatened with a reUp'^e into barbarism, and there can be no real 
assurance of peaceful progress for us or for India. Even from the purely educational 
standpoint, the harm done by a bitterly communal outlook is so great as to 
poison the whole life of a community and prevent a proper scheme of education 
ever being framed. 

It is imperative that the Muslims of this Presidency— not to speak of the rest of 
India — should view their special problems in this perspective and no order. A nar- 
row commuiislism is unhealthy— nay, it is suicidsl in the long run for it issureeven- 
lually to ruin the very community which seeks to strengthen itself at the expense 
of other communites whose economic, poltticsl and social existence is inextricably 
bound up with its own. The part cannot with impunity make war upon the whole. 
On the other hand, we must seek to strengthen and fortify the part in the interest 
of the whole. We must do our best to heal the woundod limb. In order to rise to 
s position from which we can efleotually help others, we must help ourselves, Self* 
help must be our motto for the present. 
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Now what are the special needs and problems of the Muslim community ? I can 
dwell only on but a very few. 

Formation of Character 

One of the basic aims of education is the formation of sound character. Every 
race and community has its own notions as to the exact kind of character 
which it is desirable for it to foster. To us Muslims, whose reiif 2 ;ion is all ethics, 
religious instruction appears a sine qua non of education from the point of view of 
character-building. Our ideal being to form fine Muslim character, remember I 
use Muslim here as throughout this Address in its true and real meaning of God’s 
servant, wo cannot coucetve of such character without the inspiration, the support, 
and background of true and real Islam. But how are we to provide the requisite 
Islamic teaching ? 

The creation of segregate and special schools and colleges for giving Islamic 
tone and atmosphere to education may be desirable in many cases and in certain 
circumstances and times but is ultimately detrimental to inter-communal harmony 
and national growth, nor can it overcome the difficulties with regard to Muslims 
who reside in rural areas. The real sotuiion. it seems to me, is tor religious edu* 
cation to be provided for by private individuals and associations in insLitutions 
common to all. There is n^^d of an enlightened agency for this work, nossetising a 
thorough knowleilge of modern scientific thought and of comparative religion. But 
mere theology without inuiise spiritual ft^eling and experience i« only a dry husk, 
a lifeless thing, an encumbrance. It is only where true spirituality is found that 
religious tolerance can really exist. The saints of all religions are at one. It is 
only the sinners who would like to tear each other s eyes out. There is need for a 
school of modern and liberal theology in Islam. Ju a word, there is need of a 
religious revival. We must thiuk of the present and the future, not merely brood 
over the past. 

And, to secure greater solidarity, closer intercourse and better knowledge of our 
common heritage, our catholic culture, our true history and our high traditions, 
there is need of a common language. There is no doubt in niy mind as to what 
that common language ought to be and will be. l^rdu is already popular among 
oon-Urdu speaking Musbms, and its popuUiity is growing rapidly. The growth 
of Urdu in the last two decades is phenomenal both in the spreading of the lan- 
guage and its literature. Urdu^ has three great virtues— brevity, catholicity and 
eiasticity— and it is admirably fitted to become the vehicle or modern scietmtic 
thought. 

There is need for a much greater advance in education. Indian Muslims, as a 
whole, are backward cducationaily. There is enormous wastage in the primary stage 
in spite of there being a higher jKTcuniage of pupiiij than in the case ot other 
communities in that stag**. 1 am strongly of opinion that we should begin to 
discourage, and must eventually aiakc up our minds eith'T lo abolish or conjpIcteJy 
modernise, our special school , our maktabs and madrasahs which lend to fail below 
the modern standard of iffective nn ntal training. 

The relatively low percentages of Mu?ilim8 in th** secondary and higher stages 
of education arc mainly due to poverty and the lack of just appreciation of the 
value and importance of higher educaiioc in ihe circumstances of the time. lu 
order to remove this suicidal apathy, wu must educate public opinion on thm vital 
point. As means to that end may b* suggested : (1) a liberal increase of scholar- 
ships, (2) a large employment of Munlim teachers. (3) the provision of seats for 
Muslim students in professional and technical colleges, and (1^ an appeal to Mus- 
lim merchant communities, cspeciaMy in Bombay, to regard education as having a 
cultural and not merely a utilitarian value. 

In December when I had the privilege of delivering iho Convocation 

Address before the Tun jab University, I set forth in Home detail my ideas as to the 
lines which our new system of education must fullow, if it is to meet the require- 
ments of the country and of the times dfcctively. I will not trouble you with all 
the details of the scheme which I then ouUtnfHi nor with all the arguments which 
i adduced in support of it. 1 will only explain that, instead of the present three 
stages— Primary, Becondary (which includes the Middle Hchool), and University, 
each of which ts designed only as a preparation for the next, I said that there 
ought to be three distinct cate^^ortes of education, each self-contained, each having 
1 well-defined goal and eapeeialiy adopted to the attain ment of U^t goat, each au 
end in itself. 
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Eksentuj. Education 

Instead of the present so-called Primary course, which has no goal whatever 
except to qualify small children for admission to th(3 Middle School, we should 
have a course of Esseniial Education wh»ch should include all subjecta of primary 
importance, subjects some knowledge of which iK useful to every citizen of the 
State, whatever trade, calline^ or proLssion he may chose afterwards to follow, a3 
tending to increase J efficiency or b*ttcr citiz-nship. In the stage the medium of 
Instruction should be the student’s mother-tongue. The E'isential course would 
include most of the present Mi Jic Bcliool course pnd a good deal of the present 
High Bchool course. Any one who had completed that course would be an edu- 
cated man or woman. These Kshcnf.ai or Ri*al Primary schools shoulu not be merely 
textbook-reading institunons. They should have also rheir practical side, teaching 
agriculture, gardening end cottage industries »ii the districts, arts and crafts in the 
city. The student who had complete, i the Essential course (which if wdl-planned, 
should not be of lofiger duration than five years) would either leave school 
altogether to take up some trade, *ndustrv. or oc upation, for which the Essential 
course would be regarded as qualifying him , or he would trausfer his studies to 
my second category of ( (I'lcation* tue Vocational Jligh Schools, which will be 
established with a special view to actual rtqairtments. 

There is need for induo^nal and technical, business and Secretariat education-— 
how great a need and how little realised by the great mass of the public I need 
not tell a gathering of educationists, least of all in Poona. Modern commerce, 
industry and adnjinistrat.on have become so highly spccialiaed and organised as to 
rank almost among the exact sc dices. For success in them, special training is now 
absolutely necessary, if India is to make bead way in administratis o efficiency and 
against foreign eompplitum. .\nd then, there is that almost virgin field of profitable 
activity for men of ediication—the devtlopmcnt of India’s vast agricultural riches. 
These n^ed 3 would he met l>y the Vocational Bchools. 

My third ciit<'gory, the University course, would have much greater significance 
and a much higher value than has the University course of to-day. But' the Uni- 
versity course in my scheme would be but a small part of the work of the Univer- 
sity which nould include, and give us seal and sanctum to, the whole educational 
systim. In France, the name University is given to the whole system of public 
education. Bo here the University would include ail ray three categories and would 
be in control of all throe. Its brains would bo loss concentrated upon actual teaching. 
It Wiiuld be much more of a thinking and an organising instituiion than it is to-day. 
It would iitckle the unemployment problem and serve iirectivoly the functions of an 
Employment Bureau iii a scieutifio ruanutT by having an organised statistical side, 
which W'ould keep its auihoriUos informed in w: at professions and callings there 
was an excess and in what a defect, soriu-what on the Imcs on which the tJovern- 
ment of India lay ilown figures of future recruitment to the scrviccfl. It would see 
to it that the hup})ly of candidates for a particular vocation or profession, whether 
in the lower posts through the ViK*atnmal or Us higher posts through the University 
stage, or„for government service, did not in any year inordinately exceed the openings 
in its profession or vocation; which, in itsflf, would be a great and beneficial 
reform. It would also regulate the uuiul>«r of Vocational Schools and the number 
of the students in each of them to e>irrf‘spond wiih actual public requirements. 
And the limitation of its teaching fuiuiioim would allow of much more research 
work in all faculties that can possibly be done under present eonditiofis. 

The problem of educated unemployment can only bo solved by a large diversion 
at the end, first of the essential a age of the boys and then at the end of the 
secondary vocational stage of young men. into profitable and productive fields like 
trade and agctcultuce which, wheu explored, are vast euough to employ millions. 

Female Education 

Our greatest and most crying need at the moment, in my opinion, is the educa- 
tion of our girls and women. But this I must leave to be discussed by the ladies 
who will hold their own Conference in another part of this pandal. 

Then there is adult education, the need for which, to my mind, is even more 
prying than the primary or (as I prefer to call it) the essential education of our 
children. 1 can only here give expression to the strong faith in me that with right 
uetboda and the use ol the latest iaveution at our disposal like the cinema and the 
59 
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wirel£«8; the adult population of this vast rounfry, with a rarefully planned, 
persistently followed propjramme, will soon be able to claim as being educated in 
the real sense of the term. 

No great purpose has ever yet been achieved, no great revival of a people has 
ever been brought about, without collective and organised tlfort ; and for this 
reason, the spirit of co-operation, which is truly Islamic, must be developed on a 
very much bigger scale than hitherto. There are 'groat possibilities iti the co- 
operative movement for the solution of most of our prolilems. The creation of co- 
operative societies for credit and non-creclit purposes among Muslims is highly deair- 
able. Along with educational advance we must have sorial and economic reconstruc- 
tion. for the state of the Muslim community to-day in India is like that of a 
beautiful and stately ancient building which has Inen damag'd by an earthquake 
much, but not irreparably. It requires to he cleared of rubbish and carefully 
restored, before it ran appear in all its former majesty ; it also requires certain 
readjustments before it can be fully scrv!e«‘nl)le at tlie present day. We require a 
powerful insistent, ceaseless propaganda for the purirn-atioii of Aloslem society by 
the removal of social evils and abuses, of senst lesH customs and ceremonies which 
unhappily prevail amongst us and most of which are altogi ther nn-Isarnic. 
of all uneconomic living. Does not the Quran condemn ‘Israf (extravagance) as 
one of the greatest sins ? 

An appeal should be made to Muslim landowners and merehant-princea for 
liberal endowments for edueafioiifll and Hooal purposes, on the liius of those 
established by men like Rockfeiler, Ciirnegie and (Veil Rhodes. With such help 1 
would advocate the organization of a large band of itinerant workers of cnbghron- 
ment, capable of impressing and winning the multuude, whether by organised 
preaching or by writing and distributing gratis or at a nominal pric«‘ a mass of 
pamphlet literature prepared in simple language. 

Our Prophet never eoiitemplated the ess‘'ttnce of an ignorant MuBljm—man nr 
woman. How many ignorant Muslims. so-eall**d, are there in India today ? The 
Quran has given us laws by which the eeon»'>rnie poHiritm of the great Islamic 
brotherhood is to be secured. Are those laws to-<lny otxyeii by Indian Muslims ? 
Islam gives detinite legal rights to women. Uo thi' vast majority Indian 
Muslim women know that they have fany rights ? 'Jbese are rnatterh which no 
Muslim can afford to dismiss lightly. Tiny are indeed reUgi.ms questions, affecting, 
as they do, the life and soul of the community. 


The U. P. Secondary Edacation Coofereoce 


The 13th session of the U. P, eJeenndary hdue.it jon Assoeiafion Confererit'c* 

opened on the 14tb. October 1934 at Allahabad m the Tanker Hail (»f the Kwmg 
Christian Coileg * under ih^ pr-sidenlship of Dr Bvni Pranad, prufeasor of cdvicd 
and politics, University of Allahabad. 

Chairman’s Speech 

The proceedings of the conference opened with the Bande ^fataram 

chorus after whi'h Dr. Narayan Pra»ftd Aftthana, Chairman uf the lUx^ption 
Committee and the ex-president of the first sesmon of the U. P. Sccondry miuh- 
tion AsHoriaiion (/Onfercncc, held in lOdJ, wn 1^‘omed th^* deligatcs. in the course of 
bis speech he said: The organization set up in )b21 has drvi loped and now claims 
to be a truly repn sentative bo<iy of tho^'C c»’jnine<j in secondary education through' 
out the length and brcad»h of this piovinec. The resalutions which have been 
adopted at your annual confereneis show your sniiciiiide for improving that edu- 
cation and guiding it on the right lines. They «ho show that you are anxious to 

satisfy the netdn of the public and wish to meet them half way in establishing 

scarondary education on a strong footing. i><»mc might criiicise you that you are a 
lK)dy brought into existence with the selfish object of protecting your own interest, 
but this is hardly true. In my opinion any profrcaiioo given to the icachera makes 
the education steadier and more efUctont, The greater uie fixity of tenure and the 
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freedom of thw tea^b^'^'s from worldly care, the better will be the education they will 
impart. It ia now, aa in the past, the duty of the society or the State to provide 
efiieient teachers for the instruction and guidance of our boys and j^irla. In our 
social programme there ought to bo an item by the name of provision for teachers 
and it should bo as great a charge upon the state revenues as the defence, for if 
one preserves the soe ety from outside er.emies, the other saves it from internal 
disintegration, if enough provision had been made for the teacher class and 
they had been promised fixity of tenure you would have found greater research in 
science and in arts^ you would have found schools imparting more useful education 
and less unern ploy men t in the joucated cia^s. 

Recently there has been a good di.’al of agitation over the form of contract of 
the eraployun lit of teachers in pir.ato b< bools, published by the Government. The 
arbitration clause has come In for a good deal of enticism and the managers of 
schools have felt th»t it is an uuwnrra.ilod iaterterence with their powers of 
managing bodies. In my opinion he criticism is unjuFl. The clause is fair both 
to the employer and the employee. I for one rrcommend that this agitation 
should bo givin up and the clause should be w<.^*oned. 

Referring to (he ncjv scheme of rc-orgtiiiising the secondary education which 
the local Government have formulated and published for public opinion recently. 
Dr. Asthana said that thr* scheme was a boM one and introduced revolutionary 

changes in our accepted idt.ii and lie felt that the scheme was worthy of support 

with bomo modifications. With tlnae changis there should be change in the 
whole outlook and *hn system of insrriictioo It was a pitiable sight to ^6 
young boys bukn with a number of books and note books wending their 
way to the school. ‘Does the modern education consist in the number of 

books prescribed by the syllabus, in the multiplicity of subjects and main- 

taining a huge number of copy books and note-books? I am very doubtful 
if the etheiency of education has increnseil since the time I was a boy 
reading in a moidlo school. I had not to carry the same burden and yet 1 
was v^»ll trained and knew every thing worth knowing for that particular class in 
which I was reading. Have you ever considerKi what economic burden is being 
^ilaced on the parent of avetage means by your syllabuses and ever-changing books? 
Do >ou think ihut within the limited time” at your disposal in the school, divided 
as is into periods of 15 minuus or evim .'iO minutes, enough and efficient iustruo- 
lion ran be i/iij>.irle<l in the number of suhjocts prescribed? Is it not a fact that a 
private tutor at liouic* has to be engaged by most parents, who are anxious to give 
a sound educaium to their children? If vetu feel that the burden on the young 
boys IS heavy and that multipluity of books and your subjects is a drawback, it is 
your duty to pr*»tesi ugainst this system, (^omparc your schools with the schools 
maintained for Kuropeuu hoys, and” you will at once* find the difference. In the 
latter schools the student learns his bsson in the school itself and does not stand 
in need of private couching. His tvenings and nights arc free, and there is no 
irksome burden upon his brain sapping his health and weakening in his eyesight 
from iho very start. I believe that our present system U largely responsible for 
the shattered health and week eyesight of so many of our young men. The care 
and worry arising out of an interminable suectssiun of quarterly, half-yearly and 
yearly examinations in the junior classes and dcparmental examinations m the 
senior classes is responsibic lor the pale look and the glasses of our young men. 
Combined with this h the economic difficulty of getting enough nourishing food 
at home or even iu the boarding houses. It is time that these questions should 
attract your attention and you should stand as one man iu getting this system 
changed so that our young men coming out from the school may be more fitted for 
the world than they are now’. 

Presidential Addreis 

2>r. Bmi Prasad then delivered hia presidential address. The following is fhe 
text 

A Conference, such ns yours, is cnlculnted to refresh our understanding of the 
basic principles of education, to serve as a form for the discussion of new theori^ 
and experiments and to guide opinion in regard to the specitic problems wnicti 
confront secondary cducuiion in India in general and iu the IJuitea Rrovinees in 
particular. It is now superfluous to dilate on the abstract values of education as 
auch but public opinion and government. 
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Indit have yet lo understand the new perspective in which the whole problem of 
education has been placed by the advances in the physical and social sciences and 
the consequent changes in organisation, economic life and international contacts 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. 

Every age requires a social pbilosopbv of its own and rdueation represents the 
practical working out of that philosophy. Essentially, education is growth develop- 
ment of personality, self-realizaiion. It will be observed that economic progress on 
modern lines is impossible without a high level of universal educatiori. Nothing 
else can develop the requisite degree of intelligence, machine-sense efficiency and 
capacity for organization or accustom the people to the requisite standard of life. 

It is clear (hat a vast and intense campaign of education on the part of Gov- 
ernment is more than urgent in India. Here the percentage of literary is so low 
and that of secondary education so much lower, still that expansion is obviously 
the first item in an educational programme. 

The situation calls for something like a Ten Year Flan which would aim at the 
rationalisation of agriculture, at fiulustnalisation and improvement of transport and 
communication on the one hand and at the provision of compulsory education up 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen, of fullest fmolifics for father education for all, and 
of adult education and the esiahlishment of lihrarus, museumH, etc. on the other 
band. It nerd '.scarcely he pcdnttd out that that the exec'ution of such a plan re- 
quires a new concession of state-aciivity and administration in India energetic 
organisation of thought, a serice of planning commissioners, a network of function- 
al associations and ad\i>orv boards. lcgi^Iation (*n minimum wages, maximum 
hours of work and condition of work, a haiancing ma‘'S production with mass 
consumption and last but not least, a public opinion alert and informed with 
ideas. Along with economic amelioration. u?iivere«al education w'(Uild lift socirty out 
of the misery, ignorance and bickerings which are the lot of the vast majority 
to-day. The nenefits of education can he rendered secure only by the universality 
of education. There is something tragic in the attempt of denominational or- 
ganisations to cater for the eduoationni neids of their own conpatriols and to 
jostle with one another for larger grant-ifi-aid. 7'heir objeet would be aMained more 
quickly and thoroughly if tbty outgrew their narrow communalism and joined bands 
ID one concerted agitation and endeavour for univirsal education. 

Next to expansion the greatest neul i/f education in India is that it should be 
brought into line with those principles which the modirn advauees in biology, 
psychology and pedagogy have establphrd on a flirty sccurt‘ Iuimjs. 

The school is only one of the several associations to which its members belong 
and by which they are inevitably iiitluenct d. The d.ang« r whidi threatens the 
school is that ii» achievf m< nts maV be nuiiniiisid l^y (ipposition from, or at least 
lack of cooperation from society at large, Thrcie ir.ieieatfd in the suceetis of the 
school have to sec to it that society a whole ni d not meiely geofions thereof 

is enlightened and that it fav- ui- i.-m of devtlopment. It is srvecially neces- 

sary to orgafii.se co^pira'n n btt'.VMO li..- family and the Bcbo(d. I'hree practical 
Dieasiirefi may he sijgg< *'i< <1. Fii-i.'v. paontaf cdumt.on sh(»u.!d form a part of 
education after adob^<M <'e anfl sb< nfd a kntiwledge of child psy(*hol('‘gy. 

Secondly, nurfiery seluudh may be e-tab'i-h« d wherever ru'^essary for infanta up to 
the age of seven. Thirdly, lafvi-i-iy boauls of guardinns slumld be associated with 
schools in villages and "tow na fur the brc’keragc of ideas between the Jamily and. 
the school, 

Ihe curriculum should furnish room hr what has Ixtn called 'learning by doing' 
and for the <Teatjvenc*<,s of the pupil. Workmanship is natural to childhood and 
aptitudes for sfKcia! branches (d ii can It# <b**c(»v«‘red ami measured by the tests 
which experiminial psydiologisis have divi^nl during the last 40 years. According 
to his growing aptjiutba, the pupil cj.ri be guided into proficiency in drawing* 
modelling, painting, pottery, weaving, carpeiPry etc, and in manipulating machines of 
various description^. Cre ative o<*eupation wo ifd develop habits of observation and 
planning, of surmounting ilifficulties of refle<'tion and determination, it is a mistake 
lo reply on games and sermons alone for tin* devdupment of moral qualities. 

lliroughout the school stage, the film, the stage and the museum can be usfd 
to accelerate and round of!' the? process of learning and to make it more interesting. 
One of the urirent needs of Indian schooling is enrichment by the trial of new 
methods like the Dalton Plan, the Project Method and the Howard Plan. As ft 
result, the school will eouip the pupils with a fur greater amount of knowledge* 
manual dexterity and all round training. Scientific methods of education, bandied 
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by teachers who are trained psychologista end who command wide re^ma of 
kuowle^e can turn out youths far better equipped for the University or the tech* 
nioal institute and for life than we realize to-day. • j ♦ 

It is obvious that the whole svstom of education must be so organized as to 
conserve the gains of s'ccndary education and to make them the starting-point of 
further achievement. Secondary edo'^ation must not only be linked to the Univer- 
sity stage and higher tcchmcfd iiistrucLioo but should also be supplemented by 
full facilities for adult education. The latter, indeed, is doubly necessary in a 
country like India which has l.igged w<^efuHy behind and which must, tbrougn 
intensive education, bring hersf.f rapidly aorest of the times. ... i-u i 

It is unscientific and unwise to draw a bard and fast distinction between Ubewi 
and vocational education. Ail bccundary education should offer scope for the 
pupiTs creativenchs and that the natural inptincts o* workmanship should be 
trained into proficiency in art, handicraft or mechanics. Firstly, vocational *edu- 
cation should never commence befwie the age of 15 or 1C. Secondly, vocational 
education should not be divorced from an intim ite knowledge of the sociological 
setting of the vocations in question. In ‘he thu*d place, the technical part of the 
education should not be so narrow as to incapacitate the pupil from adapting 
himself to possible future changes of technique. j i.* ^ 

Vocational education must bo directed primarily towards mass production ana 
large-scale organization of economic life. 

Commeniing in the light of these propositions the recent Government circular 
on the re-orgaiiization of secondary education in the province, it must, first of all, 
be enn^hasiHecl thai the facilities for secondary education be widened and not curtai- 
led. Improved methods of instruction would render it feasible to curtail the present 
total duration of post-primary, primary and secondary stages by one year so that the 
tenth class would ordinarily be reached at the age at which the present ninth class 
is cached. If this is not possible for any reason, the present tenth class, usually 
reached about the age of 10, should continue to form the terminus of the school. 
The fenuer coarse has the advantage of permitting the addition of a year to the 
interrnrdialc or preferably the university 8tag»». In either case, the vernacular 
should form the medium of instruction at school but a living foreign language 
thou hi form part of the compulsory course in all schools whether urban or rural. 
After the school stage, a pujul may elect to join the present intermediate course m 
arts or science or join any of the three proposed categories of institutions viz. (1) 
agneultural, (2) industrial and (3) commercial, with a course extending for about 
three or four years. 

fn all schemes, stage and aspects of education the teacher plays a vital part. To 
a mastery of the subjects in which he has to guide the pupils, be roust add a 
thorough grounding in pychology and a comprehension of the world environment 
in which the ‘lot of us ail is cast. Society and the State must astust him 
to attain to the requisite standard of knowledge, efficiency and force of character. 
His profession must be held in respect. His school must be equipped with a good 
library and laboratories. Within the general scheme of education, he must enjoy 
a measure of liberty of teaching, method and experiment. His remuneration must 
be enough to lift him above financial worry and he roust command sufficient leisure 
to keep abreast of the advances in knowledge and method. He must be entitled 
to a year s leave in every ten years for a refresher's course in a training college or 
a university. He must enjoy adequate security of tenure. , - * 

Let us welcome the principle underlying the recent proposal of the Department 
of Public Instruction in these provinces which makes the dismi sal or discharge ot 
a teacher contingent on the findings of a tribunal. In pariial modincation p* 
procedure, however, it may be suggested that the tribunal should consist or (i) a 
nominee of the Managing Committee concerned (2^ a nominee of the teacher (^o- 
corned who may, if ne likes, delegate the power of nouiination to the executive 
committee of the P. Secondary Education and (3) a nominee of the director of 
Public Instruction who shall not be an official of the department but shall be a 
judicial officer, or a public man or a vice-chancellor or professor of a University. 
The teacher's agreement should contain a proviso that the deeisiop of such a 
tribunal of arbitration shall be final and that no suit shall lie in any civil court in 
respect of the matters decided by the tribunal. ^ 

In conclusion it may be permitted to touch briefly ou the problem of unemployment 
which has prompted some recent proposals of educational reorgauization. it a 
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mockery to exhort educated youn;; men. barring individual exceptions, to betake 
themeelvee to farming, haudicrafu and petty trading as they are practised to-day 
in the country. Even if any large number of educat^u men did take to them in 
the present economy, thty would only throw a corresponuing number of the un- 
educated out of empioyaieut so that, from the wider national staiidpoint, the 
position will scarcely be better. Nor can techuical education by itself solve the 
problem. 

In any case let us remember that the problems with which we are confronted 
are vast and complex. Thty defy tinkering and supcrticial or symptomatic treat- 
ment. They call for large-scale thinking, large-scale planning and large-scale organi- 
xatiou. They call for the mobilizaiion of all the resourcts which modern knowledge 
has brought wuhiu the reach of man. Education in some form or other lies at the 
root of them all and its untversah/ation up to the age of at least 15 or 16 has the 
first claim on the ^tate exchequer, on public attention and on private charity. 


Compulsory Edocatiou for Girls 

GOVERNMENT ORDER ON U. P. REPORT 


The Government of the United Provinces accepted the main recommenda- 
tions of the (.'ommiltce which had been appuintiti for introducing compuiHory (hIu- 
cation among girf}*. In a resolution tlic <.lov<rnmcnt said that tht» K’-port of tie* 
Commits c coti^tiiuted a helpful coritrilMition toward the solution of somo of the 
probienifi of coini^ul«ory fuiniary #’d»ir'athin <d girls and (iCHernment were guu fo 
accept the main ooiJciui-ions of »hr C\»miiiirtec. i i i i 

The (V* 05 ndft*’e con‘'ist(‘d of Lady ?>nva*<*tavrt. m. l. IV'gnm liabjotimih Sahiba 
Miss K. C. \\ bluinis, Miss Jaikala Ih'vi. Itai Bahadur Babu Vikranuijit Singh, >}<d 
All Zabeer, Mr. U. K. Harr q). (Rui Bahadur ibija Jhsbct*hwar Sub and 

K. B. Ilaji Miihorncd Obaidur Kabman Khan who were iiiemberB but cuuUi not 
attend.) 

Th( (iovirnrotnt, in \iew of th«' diffVrencc of cxprcsK< d opiiuouH on the point, w* re 
unable finally to acrept ihc corn that it is ikjI d'/Mriibb* to eucruiragc <1**^ 

employ merit rf husband ai(<l wife in tin* same iiih{’tnti.on. and def» rrcil any dcciH on 
in the matxr till more txp<;riero*e had been gained. Again, they were not pr» 
owing to the praetical involvid at present, to i^suc orders to the 

that in every new lower primary schi'ol to be (quunci und<T Uie fompulsory 
tiori scheriit, a lieadruihirt s**, not a lnadinu**ti r, should be put in charge, riuihtr 
they did not consider it deMrabb* that ordi r eho'Ubl t»e pat-nd givuig ln^^wclorrt and 
iospectresM H power in all cases to rrndt inn a bunding in which a primary sch le 
was held and to require the board conci nod to mow it to an approved building inii 
would further consider the question of giving ihiru ihmt |K)werH iu compuUory 
areas only. 

The Recomroendattons 

With these modifications Government proposed to give t Ifect, within the limitations 
imposed by financial coriSideralionH to the recoinmendations of ihc Committee 
the necessary sfepn to this end will be taken, Ihc rccomimmdationa may 
aumraarised as follows 

The experiment of starting compulsory primary education for girla iu rural areas 
should not be postponed but should begm a* scM)n as possible. 

Girls fehoulcf not he rtquirtd to walk long distances to schools. . ^ 

No girl should l>e compelled to attend a co-educational school. All looa* h mid 
primary schmils in compulsory areas, except those intended solely for g'r*** 
be open for both hoys and girls. Provision, strparafe from that of boys, shootu 
made for all girts who do not wish to read iu boys' schools. 
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Provision «^honl(i be made at the rate of one teacher for every 35 girls enrolled, 
provided that there 8h.,uld be at least one teacher for every two classes. 

In schools which are attended Ly both boys and girls, the board shonld be free 
to employ both men and womt.i .eacbers. 

Additions to the tjav.hio^ staff for the purpose of introducing compulsory educa* 
tion for girls should be mainly of wona' n teachers. 

The quuhfications required uf women teachers should be those prescribed for district 
board schools under the district board educational rules. 

Where men and women are '•mploytd in ^he same schools they should be given 
the rates of pay appro* ei for men teachers. 

When women teachers are employed in schools meant solely for girls, their pay 
lor the purposes of Government grants, should not exceed Rs. 50 for V. T. 0. No 
women teacher should bo paid in a compulsory area leas than Ks, 15 per month 
in a local board school meant solely for girls. 

Full provision for teachitig both Urdu and Hindi should be made in the com- 
pulsory area. 

Preference for appointment should be given io women teachers who are qualified 
to teach both Urdu and Hindi. 

For the purposes of Government grants provision should be included in any 
scheme of compulsion for on^ Khadirna or Dai on Rs. 9 p. m. for every 45 girls 
enrolled. Local boards which desire to provide conveyances to bring girls to schools 
may do so, but Government grants for the purpose from provincial revenues should 
not be given except in so far as the cost of such conveyance is met by a redaction 
in the expenditure approved for Khadtma and Dais. 

For supervising the compulsory attendance of girls at schools grants from pro- 
vincial revenues should at present be given for clerical and menial assistance only. 
No additions to the numbers of the attendance and assistance attendance officers 
already provided for boys should be necessary. 

In each district or municipality, in whichT compulsory education is introduce!, 
provision should be made, and taking into acount for the purposes of grants for 
provincial revenues, for a lady superintendent who will be responsible for compul- 
BO»'y education of girls and for the education of girls generally throughout the 
district or municipality. 

Bubject to the limitation that the girls should not be compelled to walk long 
distances to school, the number of new KchooU to be opened in connection with 
any scheme of compulsory education should be restricted and small schools should 
not be multiplied. A lower primary school should accommodate at least 120 
scholars, a primary school for classes 3 and 4 only, at least 60 scholars, and a full 
primary school for 150—180 scholars. 

Bpacious, well-ventilated, well-lighted, dry. and sanitary buildings are essential 
and should be erected. The site for such buildings should be approved by the 
Health Officer and plans, specifications and the estimates by the Circle Inspectors 
before the work is put in hand. Compulsory education for girls may, however, be- 
gin in hired buildings but the boards should have their own buddings erected as 
soon as possible. 


The Paajab Women’s Educational Conference 

The annual meeting of the Central Punjab Women’s Educational Conference 
was held on the 3rd. November 1934 in the Y. W. 0. A. Hall, Lahore. There 
was a large gathering of ladies of all communities with Mrs, A, Latifi, wife of 
the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, io the chair. In the course of her presidential 
address, Mrs. Latifi said : 

‘T would urge you to continue the good fight against the many evil customs 
that are sapping the very life of the country. Among these are our extravagant 
habits particularly on occasions of marriages ! and funerals, which are responsible 
for much of the indebtedness not only among the poorer classes, but also among 
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ibe 80 *called rich. Above all, 1 would ask my sisters to rouse public opinion in 
favour of a more stringent administration of the Sarda Act. The passing of the 
Act was, after all. only a small step. The main thing is the enforcing of the Act 
and you know that Government cannot move in a matter of this kind without the 
strong backing of public opinion. 

“As for female education, 1 need hardly remind you how miserably backward we 
still are. Only 12 women out of every, thousand in the Punjab are literate. Our 
thanks are due to the Punjab Education Department for what they have done in 
this matter in spue of scanty resources, but a great deal more remains to be 
done.'" 

Keferrtng to the curricula taught to girls in Arts Colleges, Mrs. Latifi said : “It is 
a commonplace that the courses fir boys are not w^'ll-devised even for the upbringing 
of boys. How then could these curricula be held suitabletfor Girls ? It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure that I observe the eflforts that the Punjab Educational authorities 
and particularly the Punjab Uuiversitv have recently made in this direction. The 
practical suggestion now before our University is that Domestic Science should bn 
inolud^ in the science subjects and that a degree in Domestic iScicnce be instilut(‘d 
according to the precedence of the 15. Agneiilture, This, however, is merely a 
small step^alihough it is in the right direction. After all, it is not every woman 
who needs to know as much Domestic Hcieiice. as is necessary for a leelurtT on 
the subject. What I ask for is a course from the eutranee up to the B. A. specially 
devised for girls and giving them instruciion in such subjects as would fit them to lx* 
“captains of society”, while fitting them at the same time to be go^id wives and good 
mothers. The training I have in view fir women is aihilogous to the one given to 
men by certnin courses in Oxford and Cambridge which are meant to |>rep«re mfii 
not for any particular profes*<ion but to be “leaders”. Th** It. a. degree, like the one 
I envisage for women, would include a good knowledge of English and the vernacular, 
also of modern history both uf India aua of Kutoik* ; the g'*Dgniphy of the world and 
also such subjects as Hygiene, child psychology, civics, and social work. I would 
not eschew elementary economies, and would insist on music being one of the voluri* 
Ury subjects for such a course. It is not ray object to m>ik»* li. A. degree for 
women easier than it m for men ; only I want it to be so devisf^d as to be more us<f* 
ful from the special point of women. .My ideal for the Ihinjab is not merely a 
mass of primary-passed or even second a ry-pas^ied women, but an array of trafned 
bouse- wives and mothers wnh wcl I -tra ini'll captains who will drill and lend the 
rank and file. Every woman then would bo a uuit in the hierarchy for the service 
of the cooDiry. 

“J would also urge you to take an active part in the promotion of cottage and 
home indu»fri(*s. Every educated wumau, thould, J think, barn a handicraft nor, 
only with the object of teaching a to her friends and dcjK’udi^ntH, but also with the 
object of raising the stalm of hand-work in the couniry. It should not be the 
fashion for well-to-do women to sii with foldini hamln in iheir homes, Frnrii 
the point of view both of the admiiiistralion aud of ‘Jie people, it is <*sik*!Uial ihiit 
the wealth of the ma«s<*« should be iucrf-ascd by providing them with industries 
subsidiary to agri^'uliurc and other pnmary occupations. 

In conclusion, I would urge my sisters l.> siart branebes of onr Conference at 
every diairict headquarters so that th**y raJght servo as centres for the spread of 
education and enlightenment in the darkest corners of our viilages. Above all, do 
DOt dissipate your energies by undertaking too many things but concentrate on 
the promotion of the education of our girls aud the spread of cottage aud home 
industries''. 

Resolution 

After the delivery of the address variims resolutions were put to the meeting and 
carried. The Conference emphatically supported the Hill for the suppression of immorii 
traffic to women and children row before the Punjab Ixigislative Council and 
called upon all members of the Provincial Councils as well as the Government of 
the Provinces to see to it that the Bill was such a measure as would efTcciively 
rid the Punjab of the evil. 

Another resolution pertained to the rights of inheritance of women. 



The Madras Provincial Edocational Conference 

The 2bih S««8ion of Midrag Provinciai Elucational Conference was held 
on the 24tb» December 1934 iu the Ceded Districts Cjlle^^c Hall, Anantapur which 
was gaily aocora«/)d fur the occasion, auuer the presidency of Dr. J. H, Cousina, 
A large number of delcgitc-t ^rjin aV p ru of the presidency were present. In 
the coursj ot his prei deiitial address to the conference, Dr. Cousins said 

There is a universal demand r«jr th * improveraent of education in India. Any 
improvement is vvelconii* if ic is an impr )vcm ji»t. But Te are asking for disappoint- 
meut if we arc innoccM enough to expect any all-round advance from piecemeal 
rectification of errors. 

While fiagmcuiary irnprovementa arc being effect id (I do not say they should 
not be)* there is need for the coiintant uifluencc >n them of a clear understanding 
of edacHtional ultimate^, so that still furtiier improvement may not be frustrated by 
the vested interests that co igcal around all new manifestations of life to exploit 
them for their own bcntlii. If education knows what is has to deal with, 
and why, its knowledge will suotly work against the crystallising tendency 
that lurks in all human effort as poison lurks in the purest foods. The 
reality of education does not consist, 1 am convinced, in pedagogical 
generalisations or in the Hcgccgated p iniculariries of heat-spots in the hand or 
(leaf-spots in the tympanum in which so-called psycholt)gical research rejoices. Such 
matters may be uselul in scientific research that has no need of hurry ; but if 
they obscure interest in the immediate and clamant needs for the living synthesis 
which d*‘inands education as its inalienable birthright, they are not helps but hindr- 
ances. W*’ need true efiucational gencTalizitious, of course, as time-saving pointers to 
true educational aoiion, as law arising out of life, not theories concocted in a 
laboratory. ISuch life is not an amorphous vapour, it is an energy that expresses 
itself through form.s, and wnth special qua) Hies and characteristics through the 
telescoped and interfused human forms of body, mind, feeling and intuition. In 
getting at the root of the individual we are getting also at the root of humanity 
for the essential nccd-j of one human being ace the essential needs of all human 
beings. In touching life in human embodiment, wo touch the paradox of life, that 
the particular is the general. Understaniug this we shill not run the risk of not 
Slicing the wood for the trees or the trees for the wood. 

This may sound sufiicienlly vague to be mistaxen for high philosophy instead 
of educational common8*"nse. In tiiect it comes to this : that the centre of education 
is the student, and that t until the educational system of any country is pivoted 
on that centre its movement will be neither orderly nor progressive. The individual 
demands education in order to experience the full use and joy of his and her 
powers. To help the student towards that experience is the purpose of education 
and the work of the teacher from the point of view of the individual. But such use and 
enjoyment of developed powers can only be experienced in interaction with the 
individuard environment, human and natural. In this respect education becomes 
a social responsibility to be fostered and supported by Government as the executives 
of the needs of the nation or province, supported not on the basis of some grant- 
in-aid code or a fifty : fifiy calculation of expenditure but completely and according 
to educational necessity ; and the teacher is called upon to be no more pedagogue, 
but an informed, alert, intelligent human being, as sensitive to the events and 
trends in the life of the world as to the growing faculties of the individuals who 
will in due time mould these eveuts and modify those trends. 

Education— Cultural and Vocational 

In the sense of individual development education is cultural. In the sense of 
social interaction education is always vocational, even if in rare cases of 
hereditary independence, the vocation is to do nothing in particular* but to do it 
in an educated manner — a much more difficult task than to do something. The 
organization and paraphernalia of education are therefore the instruments by means 
of which the individual life duds its place in the group life. What is wrong with 
education in India and elsewhere is due mainly to the fact that educational autho- 
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ritles, even teachers themselves, have p:ot so mixed up with the sensationalism of 
spurious modern ^progress* that they can Und no time to put the truth o! their 
truisms into practice. That is, indeed, what is the matter with the world at large, 
lo its frenzied hunt for something new (a hunt which is itself not now in human 
history) it has no time to waste on the practice of the truisms of Lord Krishna or 
Ix)rd Christ or Lord Mahomed, any two or three of which carried to their 
utmost application, would have saved humanity from its present inhuman 

predicament. 

Thj: PROBLENf OF LANGFACiE 

One of the first essentials of individual education, both as regards the receiving 
of information and the expressing of thought and firbng. is a command of langu- 
age. Such language must naturally btMhiit into which the individual has been born. 

The situation to-day is that education in India is dominated by a language 
which, aside from its own uniipie (juaiittes and immortal achievements, has tittle 
or no affinity with the vocal physiology, the temperament, the tradition or the 
attitude to life of any of the peoples of India. In the century of its domination 
English has ruined the indigenous (Hlueation and dtbaaed the traditional culture <>f 
India, by diverting the stream of creative literary ♦*nergy into foreign channels, 

and has held back even the development of westerni/ed cducatum by reason of lU 
unsuitability and difilmby, by reason also of the wrong nn thirds its teaching. 
And now nemesis is overtaking it in a rapid degeneration, noiid all over India, whn>h 
is reducing English to gibberish even among sliuienlH in the higher college 
classes. The eiiuatiou calls for twonforms ; the complete vcrnaculHri/ation of Indian 
education from Montossori to M. a. and a drastic change in th<* teaching of 

English as a cultural accessory in Indian < ducat inn if it is to be saved in India 

from the fate that overtook it on the coast of i’hina where it degenerated into 
pidgin English. 

Difficulties will naturally arise in making the student’s moth«*r-tongue the medium 
of his and her education but these will coiu'crn oidy a microscopic number in the 
vast mass of the at present illiterate population ( IHi per cent of the total i t<» whose 
cultural enfranchisement an t(|UHl percentage of our ’-olKitiule “hould go, for on 
their liberation into posses-ion and use of their iiH*aieulable riches of inicliigeiicc. 
imagination and skill depends the future wealth, happiness and [>eace of the counir) 
not on the artificial eminence of the alleged cducatt;d few. 

Tin: PbACK am* Tr.Auii.vtr or ICngush 

In the matter of the teaching of Kngli**h there ih now. happily, a movemenf 
towards improvenont in the I’nivirhitv r(>n*.ui-uisrjeHtt. the fnlfiiment of whi>’h i** 
being anlieifiaU^ by m'^difi 'atiijos in Kngh%h i»'a<'h)iig in the ^ehoals. But riuv^T- 
allies do not give obvious or immcdmtc ao'^w^rs : it woiijii be infru itvm. The 

University of Madras bfgaij a itmrnammt td arjidciiieotl nng-tvnnis bctwo^cn Svdi- 
cate, »Smate, Acade mic C-Mineil. B jard of .Stmln's. C,,niMuflee and Snb-Ci>mmnGv 
and back again. The result of the game not yet clear : but it li*oks as if, wiib 
the beginning of the ncadendi'ai year of T.i'lb :>7, * six Yf ars after the qU''‘ry of the 
Inter-Univcrsity Board, the empha‘*jH in Eogliih studies m n. a. Uoliege courMes 
will be moved from textual knowle<Ige to exprcHnionHl rtc^omp^^bm^nt. 

These improveinuits. if ultimaieiy put into f*»rve. woH n..t be finHl. They propose 
to leave the compulsory li. A. course hh it ih -for the present’. Meanwhile we inunt 
go on through that forest of pompous and olisolef/’ English. ‘C'omus' wasting preci- 
ous time in pointing out to our students such (‘ssentjal banalities as the fact 
that we do not now say or write ’forsook’, when we mean ’forsaken' and the hke. 
The improvements will shift emphasis from knowledge to usa:e in both the b- ''• 
and Intermediate clajiseg. Hut thm will not materially reduce the mugging-up mad* 
neas, with all tht5 dishonesty, that ir tends to engender n both student and teacher 
in the artificial preparation of possible answers of examination conundrums. 

The Tkacherh’ Drxir^s and Anxieties 

I^*t ns turn to the social necessity in education, to the co-ordination of indivi- 
dual power with group life not here in the special relationship of vocation, but t« 
intelligent and creative contact with the life In general. 

Here, it seea*s to me, the chief nerxJed improveracot is in the capacity for 
the t(?achcr to i>e the students' guide to the worthy things in life, and an interpre- 
ter of the obscure. But such necessary cxira-curricular wetirity involves access to 
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Boaroes of ioforroaii m, occasion?, persons, places and materials ontside the usual 
equipment of a schoo’ mustiy outside the limits of a samll town ; and these essen- 
tials to a true education call for expenditure beyond the ordinary resources of all 
but a few schools, and beyond tne personal reach of a University graduate who 
h^pens to bo employed In a Board School but untrained, since his salary is now 
omcially fixed at twenty five rupees a month— an amount for thirty days of living 
that would not give him a d ecent onc-day funeral. 

Next to the h».arr,- breaking poverty of the vast mass of the people of India, 
with its reduction of the cultural possibilHos of life, nothing appears to mo to be 
more tragic in Its inpotisiiivon -ss to fundamental human need, or more menacing 
to the orderly evolution cf Indian life tovtards th.; full development and wise direc- 
tion of its incalculable potentialities than the position of financial anxiety and social 
humiliation through indebtedness in whi^h many, I be’ievo the majority, of the teac- 
chers of India find tLjmselves. 

The Choice Before 'the World 

On all sides of life humanity to-day '.s bi’^ng nested as to whether its claims to 
have achieved civilisation in thf Occident or to have preserved spirituality in the 
orient are not empty pretensions. It would almost appear as if the assumed or real 
powers behind life were to-day otToring humanity the choice of becoming human 
or of reirogresHing into seicntitically equippi^.d animalism with powers of self-destruc- 
tion infinitely beyond those of decent primitive savagery. 

India iw not oiuside the range of this test and choice. I trust I shall not be 
regarded as a mere pcssimiHt when 1 express ray belief that the falling away from 
the ideals and dI^•ciphne of the Vedic dharraa whif'h is observable in India to-day 
will not be stopped by either precept or example. It is easier, at the present stage 
of human ovoluti n, for an individual to run downhill than to climb uphill. The 
scale of values is siill weighted on the side of the fle-^h. . . 

1 rtce it, the only available normal ag«'ney for saying humanity -from itself is 
education. India m‘eds universal and free mass education. This ultimately means 
money, of coiirHc, It means a vast’increase in the amount now eontributed to education 
froPi public funds whose administration is in the bands of the various Governments. 
An amicable adjustment of relationship between India and Britain and between 
Indians and Imlmns is urgently needed in order to set free for educational pur- 
poses some at least of the immense sums of money now wasted through human 
folly (on ‘.Military services’*, ‘‘civil administration*' and police). 

Much also could be done for edui'ation in India by private help. I recognise 
the princely benefactions of a number of Indians to education. But 1 ana inclined 
to think that the holders of wealth in India do not take full advantage of the 
existing circumstances. 

Art in EnrcATioN 

I turn now a few minutes to a matter with which my name has become almost 
monotonously associated for some years, a matter which, as I see it, deeply con- 
cerns the iiulividuiil both as individual and social unit, and which has a^ieved 
black-typo cminencv* in the published list of topics for discussion in this Confer- 
ence, 1 mean art in education. 

If art in education is looked nn merely as an “accomplishment or as an 
apprenticeship to a vocation, it will go nowhere in education and will take edu- 
cation nowhere, if I am a true judge. # n • i 

The question we educators have to face is, I believe, is there any faculty-impulse 
in the human individual for which art-activity is the natural means of develop- 
ment ? The only answer I have been able to find in thirty years and more of 
observation, thought, experiment and experience is. Yes: there is in the nature of 
every normal human being a capacity of expression which seeks fulfilment in the 
creation of object that may be enjoyed for their beauty and valued for meir 
significance, though the fulfilment of the exprcssioiial impulse is not in the object 
but in its creation. . -n 

If the creative ferment in young life is not released into art-activity, it will 
release itself through sense-activity. The difference between the two is just the 
difference between eensuousness as Milton thought of it, and sensuality as we have 
it to-day in the world-wide orgy of physical gratification in unnecessary stimulants 
to artificially created or inordinately exaggerated appetites, and in the spurious 
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enterUmments that force sensual )?rati Beat ion into the realm of the imaginatioa 
where it becomes an infinitely inteosified means of human degradation. 

That, in a parap:rapb. is the primary cause of the difficulties of adolescence, 
and, though obscured in adult life by effects that become misread as causes, 
(secondary influences, racial, religious, national, economic), is also the primary 
cause of the stupid antagonisms that hare brought the world to its present grossly 
inartistic state. Conversely, world order, while it may be approached by pacts, and 
by social economic system, can never, aa far as I can see, become an establish*^ 
human habit until an education including art on the same level as the Three R's 
helped into existence a generation of young men and women so artistically minded 
that they will turn from the ugly things of life as naturally as their ancestors 
turn to them with increasing menace to-day. 

The real purpose of art m education is not, I hold, to produce artists, but to 
give every human being the chance of becoming artistic ; that is, of bringing into 
{i^rsonai expression the qualities of unity, balance, harmony, intelligence, exalta- 
tion, rhythm, liberation joy, peace, and of knowing the ananda (joy in creation) 
that accompanies them, and of carrying them by infection and contagion benefi- 
ccntlv into group-life aud world-life. Thus, as I S(c it, the matter 'of art in educa- 
tion lias individual, local and world implications. Solve the problem thus in any 
area, however small, and you solve it for the planet. 

Examin'ation : XnrE and Fai 

I shall now deal briefly with one point, but <TUcial point in educational 
technique, that is. the much debater! and. I rhuik gemTally condemned examination. 

I do not niyself condemn examination such. ]»ut I do most heartily con- 
demn examination as we have it in ludian eduration to-day, bicHtise it is not a 
true reofiing of a which is the real meaning of the world (Latin, examen. 

the indicator of a balance'^ but is rather a laceration, dlmost a nontal and emotional 
crucifixion, and in the preparation for it. is a pnonotiT of deent and lop>sidednehs 
and a depressant to personal rectitude and general (Mibunii values. 

lu my college experience in Madanapallc from 191(‘> to 191'^ I had to combat 
the vicious habit of dictating notrs to studenf» in unticipahon of pf>^*Mbie fpiestiana. 

All the f^me. we cannot got away from the teriduicy in hlc to assess values. 
Every action we take and derision we make r»>tH upon an in‘'tinrt:ve scrutiny of 
things, not always a mind Hcnitiny. almo**! alwins a fi'clmg srrntiny or a desired- 
scruiiny. And the passing of time brings occasions for balancing- up in order that 
we may realise our measure of pri gress from whut w#- were towards what we wi'^h 
to be. to do. or to havc—and the grialtsf cf these is to be. 

Such periodical baliuicif-g--up are sp-ejally ner*K..ary during the rapid growth 
of the early years of l.fc. Thiy give the educator tbvta b-r the modification of 
educative ways and iumids to the growing neid» and capneitus of the young 

student. At this strode noTe knowb dg' an* uonefr ssary, otu dangerous in 

their tendency to difi ' t atiiosian and from the tmiisfori of capacity from 

stage to pfage of accomplishment the mere storage of other peoples mental 
saman^f. Indeed, J rpicsfion, if. for sp-efijii pur(»o.sfs tichnicai and vocational, 
knowicdg'C-tcats have any place at anv umc in real culturai prt’igrcss. lextual exa- 
ininatKin. as vve have it in our officml public exaoMnations m the literary subjects, is 
educationally wrong if it.s aim is m« r* ly to liud out what is reim niln fed. its evil 
can only be extirpatid by its bnng made continuous; integral to the process of 
education, not imposed from outHide ; bused on syntheticuJ hfc-evaluatiooa concur- 
rently with short term subject tests. This cab's Inr trust on the part of the e<luca- 

lional authorities and impeccable proboy on the part of managers, teachers and 

atudenls. True education demands both. 

Kr»rr ATf’P r?s: employ. men r 

It IS not possible, in an address on education, to eacape the topic of the destiny 
of the ttiudent ; the question whether his or her d< vdopcd'powers arc to find happy 
use. to the good of bjth individual and group, or whether developed student i« to 
jom the new sub-caste of l/idia which, contrary io traditton, is recruited from 
other castes and sub-castes, the new and menacing sub-caste of the Kclacatca Lu- 
employed. Iherc are those who put the blame of unemployment among the edweat^o 
on education. This. J think, is blaming the adjective fur the aina of the ***^* 1 *®, 

The reapooaebility for educated unemployment rests on the employer who ^ 
employ available human power, not on the unwanted employee ot hia cattcaiiooi 
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cood or bad. ir>L;;o we are od the edga of large economic and social problems 
beyond the allowed “teimn of reference” of a teachers* conference. Let us keep to 
the educational significance of the subject. Let us concede a certain ^tmount of 
abstract blame for the principle that the sins of the fathers are visited by nature 
on the children. Tal^in^ the situation ns it esists — the preparation of the individual 
for the service of life is in the hands of the teacher, and that service should 
without detriment to its crltural effect, be shaped by educational authorities towards 
the anticipated special service to which the student will ultimately be called. 

The unintelligetit practice of makinp educatton a dcpartme..t of State and leaving 
its conscious and potent pi*'»Jucl8 to the hazard cf commercial fluctuations, inflations 
and depressions, entreuchmeutB and consequent/ retrenchments, la only asking for 
trouble. 


Ihe lodiaD Philosophical Congress 

The tenth session of the Indian Philosophical Congress commenced on the 20th. 
December 1934 under the auHpices of the Andhra University in the convocation 
pavilion of the Umvcisify at WaUair. A large number of delegates from various 
places attended. Dr. John MacKenzie of Bombay presided over the conference. 
ISir Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Congress welcomed the delegates to the Congress. In 
the course of his speech, he said 

Iho moral, the economic and the political unrest which just now is world-wide 
in Its manifestation requires us to consider and nflect on the first principles of 
social life and political organisation. The different problems flow together and 
cannot be kept separate. One cannot be a politician or an economist without a 
knowledge of the things of the mind. In a famous passage of the 7th book of 
I'lato^s Republic, the final stage of a perfect education is described as one where 
the youth has brought his piecemeal studies into a connected whole. For it is only, 
says Socrates, when you have attained to a gmeral view of men and things that 
you become capable of asking and answering questions and of giving a real ground 
for what you think and believe. The problem of man himself, the human being 
never looked more threatening, more cnallenging than it does to-day in the eyes of 
serious people. Mechanical efliciency and scientific ruthlessness combined with a 
contemptuous disregard of such imponderables as arc manifested by the spirits and 
will of man are to-day receiving our admiration. The posiuon which was once held 
by philosophers and theologians is now in the bands of scientists and economists. 
Thousands of intelligent young men the world over are worshipping at their feet. 
Mechanised Utopias of cheap food and easy virtue like the proletarians’ paradise of 
Lenin or the universe limited of H. G. Wells, if achieved, will be perfect like 
Orlando’s mare: only they will have the one defect of being not alive. They will 
not contribute to the building up of human personality. Human beings are c^lcu 

upon, not only to live but to live well. They should have not only physical effici- 

ency and intellectual power but delicacy of mind and beauty of soul. We are 
aghast when there is a famine for food in the land. A good deal of popular en- 
thusiasm aud press publicity is invoked and legislators get busy ; but the more 
important famine of spirit passes unnoticed. If we could see minds and souls ^ 
vividly as we see bodies we would be appalled at their conditions in men and 

women belonging to civilised humanity. Many of the mpda are of stunted 
growth, a good number distorted and crippled and quite a few denuitely 
monstrous. When the leaders of thought and practice attempt to recons- 
truct society, they should be careful to eliminate this process of mangling 
and dwarfing of souls and help the development of the spirit m man. 

If, on the other hand, we neglect the ‘soul’ side of things and paggerate the 
physical and the intellectual, we are doing a disservice to the civilisatiou which we 
are called upon to uphold and transmit. When the Greek civilisation fell, one of 
its pbiloBOphers lamented that a shapeless darkness overwhelmed her life. When 
the light of the soul is extinguished darkness of mind breeds animalism and 
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corruption. Tbe tip:er and the ass appear in men ’a faoea and efface the dWine 
signature. The flame of a candle may be a small thing but when it goes oat, what 
a great darkness there is ! 

Lost Souls in Empty Universe 

Mussolini said the other day, “Many were the causes of the fall of the Roman 
Empire and perhaps they all couUl be reduced to this. Tbe more an Empire gains 
in area, the more it loses in consistency and depth.” Pilate expressed in a single 
sentence the failure of the Roman E’npirc to give the world a secure civilisation 
within whose compass mankind could live hap{»iiy when he questioned, 'What is 
truth’ ? Tbe attempt of modern civilisation to answer that cpiestion has not Iwo a 
great success. We do not know what truth is. what kind of world we are aiming at. 
We are a broken-minded generation without a world view nr a passionate faith. 
Queen Victoria one day asked Disraeli what was his real religion. ‘Madam’, he 
replied, am the blank page between the Old Testament and tbe New’.” Oscar 
Wilde has a great short story which reads thus : ‘('hnst came to a white 
plain from a purple city and as He passtd through the first street. he 

heard voioes overhead and saw a young man lying drunk on a window 
still and said. Why do \on waste your soul in drunkenness, ? He said, 

‘Lord. J %^as a b*aper and you hcalra me. What tke can I do’ ? A btile 
further through the town he saw a young man following a harlot and said, “Why 
do you di'^fioIvt‘ your soul in dO)au/*h‘^ry” ? .and the >onng man answered, ‘ Lord, 
1 was blind and you healed me; whut cDe can 1 du” ? .Vl last in the middle of 
the city he saw an old man <Tou<'hing. weepmg upon the ground ; when he a»*k‘vi 
why bo wept, the ol<l man answerrd, ”L ‘r<l. I was d^ad and you raised m»* into 
life, what else can I do but we^ p’ ? Here the story ends. If should visit us to- 

day and find that we ar<‘ eomfort-miuded and biuc tak- n to the worship of ihi? 
most monstrous like nuhiant nationalism, and are pouring molten steel into 

the veins of innocent youth, that it may ri«e to undreamed of heights in mtitind 
dcstnietion and ask, ”\Vhy do yen indulge, after «o ni riy centuries <jf civtlisaitou. tn 
human saenfiees on this c...lossal Hcair”. our answer would bf% ‘Lord, you pav* us 

eyes but no ^ight ; you gavi* u«. brains but no soul ; you gave us ftcicnee Imt no 

pbiios^'^phv’*, W“ are an UfiroUtd pe qdo «o*h no vinjon. no co-ordrnatmg 

outlook. * fh^Te IS ehaiis 111 the world outftidc breausc there H chaos in the 

world w ohm. Madnch^-, aci‘ording to modern psjehul gy. is disorder of tin* 

rnmd miJ our minds ire d. •‘order d. We are a rnix’nre of enlightenment and 

sUjiH rstuem. <>f humane *'**nMinent-‘ and savage' halut.s of inUdltelual povvtT 
and spiriULii pn\ I rty. We do not. tudv-ve or disbebev^ . There is no rentral 
purpose m bf* , wh ' h will give us pi,-!^** find liignity. When the physical HUppoiU 
and mental cunsidatiouH are withdrawn, we look bke lost aouls foundering in an 
erupt;, univtrH’. 

Ttrr: Punrosn <>r Pirtf o-o-i nv 

The purpose of phd s »phy to-day is l»i restor'^' the lost ‘souT to human bfe 
ThiiUgh hoj'H H not enbghtMod enough and h to a large extent stink in siipersti- 
tfon and htill belnv-s in de‘men«, iwit . miplex^s, npelis, no* statifUicH. destinv, n^'t 
(leterminjiui!, totem not rae< , rt has rou lost ju futh in the free spiirit oi nu n 
whieh wdi have a rhane.* h*r expressi/ n only when s^ lf-iiitert,-#*! is subdutd and 
emo'ions e ojir»/led. 1 be hisUuie mind of India is lo»<1ay uiKlergning sihnt «nd 
subtle but refit and (iTeetive t ransformat ion. An old. vast and dislincliye rivilisu- 
lion which for long was hufl'oi 'ni uiHo itself and was complacent about its cuittirc 
is being born again. Farts and foree^i •nw.ard and outward, ftometimea 
alien to its fuieJamcntai spsnt are forcing it into a new shape. At a time bki? 
this (d vigorous national n efoisiruelitm a d growth, when n jw?ople i« b!oi»H<uumg 
forth into a spring tune of hope energy and achievement, there muat be a 
Hophical renamsai.ire a» well. i'hilo?4ophers and students of philosophy »no«iu 
addrti^s thernfu Ive« tu the task of leading this movement and giving a soul or s 
coherent vision ro the new life aiirrtng in us. Jt will be to this task that TdU 
address yoursdvfts in these three days and if the spirit of the old lltiddbiat tcacnc 
and philosophers, who belong to this part of the country, founder# of 
*M,*cts like Vallabha and Nimharka, rocfftphymciil thinketa like 
logicians like Annamhbatta, inspire you to a little extent, you will bo abi« to la ‘ 
this tank with courage and Ivnuon. 
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The Preiidentiei Address 

In the course of his precidential address to the (yongress, Prof* John 
McKenzie put forth a pjudrful plea for co-operation between scientists and 
philosophers in Lhu great task of discovering truth. One has only to remind 
oneself of the worjc of men like De- cartes and Galileo, Bacon and Locke, Leibnitz 
and Kant, he said, “to leallse how close the association (between science and 
philosophy) was. And the association cannot be broken. Tf science is not allied 
with good philosophical thinkiot:, it will bo allied with unphilosophical 
dogmatism/' The following are extracts from bis address : 

If philosophy be concernod wi^h ibe most fundamental of ail questions that can 
bo asked regarding reality, it is not to be expected that these questions will 
always be capable of being answered in te: ma that will be intelligible to every idle 
reader. The study of philosophy requires no less persistent application and self- 
discipline than any other branch of human enquiry. I think 1 may take it that 
no member of this Congress has undertaken it from hedonistic motives, and yet I 
think many will agree that the study '»ring * a neh reward. 

Whether philosophy be ch.*rraing or repellent, it is not possible to evade her, 
for she is concerned with questions which men hsve not conceived in moments of 
airy fancy, but which ha*»‘’ persistently forced themselves upon them. 

W^hat the philosopher is out after is truth. This may seem a very unsatisfac- 
tory and inadequate statement, for it does not differentiate the philosopher from 
any other person who uses his mind. The historian is out after truth ; so is the 
scientist in every branch of science ; so is the ordinary workman in his conversa- 
tion with his fe’Iows ; so is the child in the unending questions which he puts to 
his elders. I think it is important that in the first instance we should realise 
that in a certain sense there is no diflercntiation. Truth is truth. There is not a 
historical truth, and a scientific truth, and a workmairs truth, and a child's 
truth, it may be^that for particular purposes or in particular conditions an answer 
may satisfy me as being true, which to another person or to a person in othet 
circumstances would appear to be quite untrue. What has happened is that we 
have been given an answer that is relevant to a particular set of circumstances, but 
which no one would claim to be the whole truth on the subject. To answer fully 
even the simplest question is an infinite task. 

Philosophy, in the true understanding of the word, begins when men have not 
merely taken to asking questions, and when they are no longer content with any 
kind of an answer, but when they have divined that behind ail the diversity of 
the world there is unity, or at least coherence. The ancient Milesians became both 
scientists and philosophers when hey set out to discover the first principle from 
which all things took their origin. We may not think that men like Thalea and 
Anaximenes were great scientists and great philosophers—Thales with his theory 
of water and Anaximenes with his theory of air as the first principle. But they 
asked questions, and they set the direction of a movement that was to lead to 
Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, and that was to infiuouce thought to our own 
day and for untold centuries to come. They sought the truth and the truth in 
its fulness. Oiherr with their aid saw farther and deeper and more clearly but 
they so far as we know, were the first in Greece to bcck for a principle of coher- 
ence among things and to suggest where it was to be found. 

Greek Philosophy 

The Greeks went on to discover many kinds of relations among facts. There is 
nothing in history till we come to our own times to equal the marvellous progress 
which they made in many branches of science—in mathematics and {astronomy, 
ill what we would call physics and chemistry, in biology and in medicine. And 
one of the most interesting things about them is that they did not allow ail this 
variety of detail into the pursuit of which they were led, to divert them from the 
overmastering desire to see things as a whole, and to know the ‘*why” as well as 
the *‘faow" of things. I doubt whether in the history of human thought we have 
anything more significant than the account which Plato reports Socrates as giving 
of his own intellectual experience in the Phaedo. He tells of his disappointment 
with the older thinkers with their physical theories. He was delighted when he 
found that Anaxagoras held that mind was the disposer and cause of all» but was 
disillasioued when he went ou to read his works for himself* 
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**WbAt expectations 1 had formed, and how p^rievously was 1 disappointed. As 
I proceeded 1 found my philosopher nItoKetber forsaking mind or any other prin- 
ciple of order, but having recourse to air and either and water and other eccentri- 
cities. I wonder that they cannot dfatin|rtngb the cause from the condition, which 
the many, feelinp^ about in the dark, are always mistaking and misnaminp;/’ 

This IS a passajre which is worthy of attention, because it reveals the fact that 
while the greatest Greek philosophy grew out of science, it transcended science 
ID both the range and depth of its enquiries. The connection between science and 
philosophy coatinuod to the groat advantage of both. In Aristotle we have the 
phenomenon of a thinker who had mastered, extended and systematised all the 
knowledge of his time and who held it together in the unity of a philosophical 
system. 

FKAtJMKNTATION OF KSOWLEDtiE 

In modern times it has been much more didicult to do this — indeed it has be- 
come impossible. Wt? hear occa’^ionally of a man pos'iessed of cncyclopaKiic knowhKlgc. 
but thi.s is a coniparativ'e matter. Xo one novr-a'days can know a fraction of what 
is to be known ; even in any one of the more important branches of science the 
specraliMt does not profess to be cognisant of all that has bwn discovered in every 
part of his subject : he must be cemtent with a more limited sphere, VVe have seen 
the process going on of the fragmentation of the lield of knowh^dge— a prrKress not 
unlike the fragmentation of the land which is so much deploreii in some parts of 
India— and we have seen to each new pl.»t a new name given, until few of us are 
able even to name all the sub*divisi inn which have been made among the sciences. 
It is not to be wond*^red at that many have lost mght of the whole in their 
absorption in the parts. Xv>r is it to be wondered at that there should be invesii- 
gators who in the light of the sure result.^ whuh they wtxnn to have reacbetl in 
their own department are su^picioiH of all attempts to reach a truth that is more 
fundamental and mure coraprebcnsive. Thej' nunpect that the philot'Opher is seeking 
a short and easy way to a goal which is tvj be reach' d n )t withinr dust and heat. 

This IS a miJundcrstiinding of the task of the philo-*opher. There is no doubt 
that there have been thinkers who have erred through ignorance of the ways in 
which truth is being sought in the various firlds of enquiry and of tbf result shich 
arc being n ached. Ihu the phiionopher is not simply an encyclopmslist. Thu truth 
is not to be reachtd by piecing together bits of truth. If the philosopher a 
wise man— a true “lover of wi*^d.un”— he will never attempt to behttle the work of 
th« empirical scientist. He will always regttrd him as an ally. But at the ssinic 
time he wiU remind ih* sonniisM. if b.; inyds^ reminding, that he has artificially 
isolated one a"4}>e^'t of reality f »r i^ udy and investigation, that even in regard to 
this, he IS concfcrrrjed with the "host' afei not the ’why’\ and that howevrr iin*. 
portant mny be the pniicijdes which he discovers, they are not the whole of truth 
and they may not lx* used without rigorous ^txaminaliou and enticiam in the build* 
iog of the fetructure of truth. 

OF SfiKsnru' Qrr.-r 

In saying ihi® I may have giun the impression that the acientiat is one person 
and the philosopher another and that the philosopher claims the right to keep a 
fatherly and paedag‘>gic eye on the sciuimst, it ih not really so. Much of the great- 
a*t philoaophy has come from mvn who were als.) scientist, and these have b en 
among the greatest of the scientists. Further, it is gisid to know that the greatest 
of our living scjentistH are fully aware that no particular scjvnrc can give us "(Ik* 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth . The British phyaiem s. Sir 
James Jeana and Sir Arthur Kddington, have in difl^'rcnt ways given very striking 
expression to this. I am not cone* nmi now with the particular philosophical 
views to which they have been le<l. but w.th the fact that in common with all the 
greatest scientists they have realised the iimitaitons of their particular quest aua 
the need of wider borizoos. 

Binmr of rntixjhoniY 

This is an all too summary characterisation of the foncUon of philosophy 
relation to the search for truth by all the multitudinous ways which the humau 
mind has taken. I have given no idea of the variety of probleuis which Arise auo 
have to be faced by the thinker who would Iw satisflisd by nothing JasA tnsu 
the truth. Philosophy ia rather an attitude of tnind than a programme ^ 

The name iiaeJf means simply “love of wisdom", and btstorically B has octu 
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^mmop to cal? anyone who had the spirit of the intellectual enquirer a philosopher. 
The spirit of iho pLIlosopLer is the spirit of the thinker who cannot rest in partial 
truths or in unproved or uncri^icised assumptions, but who will always push his 
enquiry further. When that spirit is present and active there will arise the whole 
ran^e of problem which have been subsumed under the j,’;eneral name of philosophy. 

1 hero are always people, even people of eminence, who would counsel us to keep 
to cnauiries which give surer promise of results than metaphysical speculation docs. 
But this is impossible. When once you have the question which Locke raised (in 
his Essay concerning Human Undc.r ^tur iing) as to the abilities of man and the 
objects which his U’ derstanuing is /Ittcd to dc»l with, you cannot ignore it. You 
may give a hasty and a bad answer, or you may give thought to it and formulate 
a considered answer. But if you do the latter, yon will find yourself faced with 
all the problems connected with God, the world and the self with which philo- 
sophy is concern fid. 

CONTFNT OF lNr>I\N PllILOSOPlIIOAL THOUGHT 

I think it is probable that in a gatbering b'k , this the thought has by now ari- 
sen in some minds that I have been talking about philosophy from the purely 
Western point of view, and that I have failed to give due consideration to the fact 
that all philosophy has not followed the course which we see in ancient Greek and 
in modern European philosophy. It was not through oversight that I took this 
line. 1 have deliberately chosen to deal in the first place with the Western approach 
to the problems of philosophy, but I wish now to draw attention to the fact that it 
is not the only approach. The Indian approach has been different. The actual 
content of Indian philosophical thought is in many respects different. The presup- 
positions with which Indian thinkers have worked have been difterent. (Let no one 
in his pride imagine that even the greatest of Western philosophers has shaken 
himself free of all unproved assumptions). But the great problems of knowing and 
being, and the problems implicated with them, have been faced truly, as freely, and 
as fearlessly in India as in the West. 

I feel it to be important to say this, because there have been philosophical thin- 
kers of competence and even of eminence who have thrown doubt upon the truth of 
the statement that historically there has been any other approach to philosophy 
than that which we have seen in the West through Greek thought. The late Pro- 
fessor Burnet, for example, repeatedly asserted that all philosophy took its rise in 
Greece. I do not think that the latest historical scholarship give much support to the 
idea that Greek influences were of any determinative importance in early Indian 
philosophy. They were certainly absent in the earliest thinking which must be ad- 
mitted to be philosophical. 

Burnet’s doctrine on the subject is bound up with the theory that the germ of 
philosophy can bo found only in ratioual science. He ad nits tnat “the only Eas- 
tern people that can bear comparison with the Greeks in science and philosophy 
are the Indians”, but he goes on to say that “no Indian scientific work and there- 
fore nothing we count as philosophy, can be dated with probability before the time 
of Alexander’. (Greek Philosophy, Part I p. 9.) He elsewhere says that “Indian 
science was demonstrably borrowed from l^reece after the conquest of Alexander”. 
I am not in a posiiion to speak of the origins of Indian science, and I understand 
that the question is still open whether in regard to certain detailed points in phi- 
losophy, India was influenced by Greece or Greece by India. But as regards Indian 
philosophy in the essential lines on which it has been conceived there can be no 
doubt whatever. It is native to the soil of India, and it certainly did not spring 
from ‘natural science’. 

Basic Pbinciple of Indian Philosophy 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which it may be justly claimed that philosophy 
is the offspring of science. It represents an intellectual quest, and in this, as we 
have seen, it agrees with science, and differs from such sphere of human experience 
as religion and morality and art. If we say that in India philosophy found its 
origin in religion, we must make it clear that by this we do not mean that 
phuosophv may bo simply an extension of religious experience, in the same way as 
we have fouad that in the West it is an extension of scientific enquiry. Science 
and religion, as sources of philosophy do not stand on the same footing. Religion 
in India has been rather the soil in which philosophy has grown than 
the seed from which it has germinated. The analogy is not perfect, because 

61 
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but for the cognitive element in rdigiouB experience, philosophical thought 
could not 60 directly have grown out of it. But what I wish to make clear is that 
in India it did originate under conditions radically different from those under which 
it originated in the West. It may indeed be said that in India as in Greece there 
was the endeavour to understand the world |nd man and the endeavour to discover 
the right way of life. But in these eadeavours the thinkers of India did not begin 
with a study of the principles underlying the varied detail of the phenomenal world. 
They were moved by a profound sense that man s true good was not to be found 
in the phenomenal, and that the phenomenal itseif was uiiRubstautial. The things 
of sense and of time were not the objects either of their study or of their desire. 
Enough for them to know that they were shadows ; their business was with the 
lieal. they define the object of their search in such terms as these * 

“The Self which is fret* from sin. free from old age. from death and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, which desires nothing but what it ought to desire, and imagtm^ 
nothing bnt what it ought to imagine, that it is which wo must search out. that it 
is which we must try to understand. lie who has searched out that Bell and 
understands it, obtains all woilJs and ait desires.” ((.'band. Tp. 7 , 1). 

There are probably people who would say that that is not philosophy, and there 
are perhaps people who would say that the great Tpanishadic text, "‘/af fvam 
is not philosophy. Jt is true that the writers of the Upnnishads do not present uh 
W ith closely reasoned philosophical arguments of the kind to which w*e are accus- 
tomed iu VVesteru philosophy, but they contain brilliant philosophical thinking 
and they are the fountinn-head from which the great stnama of Indian philosophi- 
cal thought took their rise. I shall not pursue this thought furiher. It Is to my 
mind a matter of profound interest that we should have in the West and in India 
these two approaches to the problems of philosophy, and it means a great enrich- 
ment of the thinking of the philosophical student in India that he should be in 
touch with the working of the minds of the great thinkers of East and West, 

Both in India and the philosophy waa born out of the needs of the hunuiii 

spirit. It was an intellectual ijutst. but the itUelKct has usually sought more than 
her own satisfaction ; or to ^lut it more truly, what is sought in philosophy ia the 
satisfaction not merely of the intellect but of the whole man. 

VPiUNTA AS!) \Vi:sTERS Tiioi:<iur 

\Vc might find grounds in an examination of the thought of both Indian mui 
Western thinkers for denying that this is univer«aily true. In the Thcaeictus llato 
puts into the mouih of .^-icnPcs the words that “wonder is the feilmg of a philoso- 
pher, and philosophy btL'iiis in wond»r.” There is c>ih‘ famous passage in the 
Kepubiie, where he tils us that the pbilo«opher is not merely a sevker after truth: 
he IS H b)Vtr uf truth and i f nil true being, I'or rint*» philosophy was not a barely 
intellectual ex Aristotle may stsin lo hold n ddbrent jannt of view', for ho 

adds to a similar ^^altment to thi? < ifti't that th** rarliesl philosophers btgan to 
philosophise on afcaunt of wondt r. the billowing wt>rd« ; — 

Ihi y pbdoHophiHtd in order to t scape from ignorance. eviilMitly they were 

pursuing sen nee in order to know', and not from any utdiiftrian end As the nnm 

IS free, we H.iy, who exists for his own wake and not for miothcrV, ho we purfuie 
this as the only free science, for it r.ioni; exmti for its own sake.’' (Meta. tlSJb). 

There is Homething here (hat is compi rabk with the thought of the Vedants. 
.^ankara thought of the goal of attainment as lying in knowlcilge : not simply of Mh 
laung reached by means of knowledge', but of us con*iisting in knowhxlge. It 
true there ia a g^reat ddlcnnce Iwween what Ari tolle and what Batikani understood 
by knowledge. For Aristotle this knowbdge at hh highest nicans parlicij)ati()n 
in that pure thought in which the being of (UA ronsiHU, But this thought 
is not the n<*gttion of discursive thought but its crown. With Hankara. 
on the other hand, the knowledge which is the goal is a knowledge bi 
which relations are cornpbldy tran«eendcd- In so far as there is truth in tm3 
atateineiit that in vr^'Skm thought inUdlectual satisfactton is the eiid of philosophy 
the same fttalcment may be raatk with truth of Indian thought. But it i« s very 
tfiadrfpiate statement to make alamt the thought of either East or West. Tor 
with both An«iotl«) and Bankara the end is really the adjuatmeiit of fho splrtt ot 
man to reality ; it is not inteHeetua! satisfaction in auy narrow sense of the 

I would urge that Indh in the East and in the West philosophy has had tm 
close connection with life, lliere t« no real divorce between philosophy and onoa 
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g ractical nceHa. Iha enemy of philosophy both io India and in the West has not 
een the desire of tiv^n to reach a solution of the deepest problems of the universe 
which will bring sutiHiaction to his whole being. It has been the spirit which 
would not allow the mind to V inhibited in its pursuit of truth by the fact that 
a certain satisfaction bao been found in conclusions reached after a partial survey 
of the ground. 


PlflLOSOTniY liSiD SciENUFIC ENQUIRY 

I can conedvo th'U some >t our friendly critics may offer the comment that in 
all that I have said so r*r 1 have made uc attempt to show that »>hilo 8 ophy really" 
implements the clainm thai have Oeen made for h< r. In particular, it is common 
for critics to ptnnt to the certainty uf the r^s ills oi , cientifle enquiry, and to the 
unanimity of in recognising them, in contrast to the uncertainty of the 

theories of the plii^osophers and to the untMidiug warfare waged against each other 
by the duJ 'rent schooh*. iliis is a case that can be very effectively put. The 
criticism would be complttely devasta ing ii bcicnce could he so liberated from 
all philosophical implications. The trouble is that the scientist is not merely a 
scientist ; he is alho a man. It is always ditljcult for the scientist to avoid ultimate 
questions. It has become no easier for him to do so with the increasing degree of 
specialisation among the sciencci’. 

CO'OPEliATlON BETWEEN SCIENOE AND rillLOSOPIIY 

The scientist cannot free himself from the pressure of philosophical questions. 
They force theniH-lves upon him and the choice is not between facing ibera and 
ignoring them, but it is between giving a hasty and ill-considered answer to them 
and taking pains to think out a satisfying answer. We may deplore the fact that 
with all their thinking, philosophers have not reached agTocment on any of thes 
profound qmslioni with which they have concerned themselves. But there is siill 
more confusion among the facile solutions offered by shallow thinkers. And philo- 
Bopbers of all schools continue to feci with Socrates that even the discovery of 
their own ignorance is no mean achievement. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the present time that leading scientists have 
been frankly facing the fact that they cannot •evade philosophical problems. We 
are led to hotio for a great strengthening of that co-opcratiou between science and 
philosophy, which in the history of human thought and enquiry has been so 
fruitful. One has only torcniiiid oiuself of the work of men like Descartes, Galileo, 
Bacon and J^oeke, Jjcibnliz and Kant, to realise bow close the association was. And 
the association can not bo broken. T science is not allied with good philosopbical 
thinking, it will be allied with uiiphilosophical dogmatism. 

One 18 'Conscious in those days of widespread desire on the side of the scientists 
as well as on that of the philosophers for the Htrcngthcning of the a'^sociation . It 
is unfortunate that our courses of studios should have become so highly specialised 
that many students are condemned to the study of fragments of the whole of 
reality, and never have their attention directed even to the fact that they are 
fragments. A teacher of philosophy who suggested that philosophy should find 
some place in the curriculum of every sludent of science would probably be 
regarded as a crunk. There can ho no doubt (however), that one of the greatest of 
our needs at the present time is for an education that will enable the student to 
see beyond the fragmcularincss of the particular scicuccs, and according to bis 
capacity, to apprehend the whole. 

Duty of a PiiiLosornER 

I have spoken perhaps as if this task here related only to scientific enquiry. 
I would remind you of what I said earlier in this paper of the fact that philo- 
Bopy has originated not only from scientific enquiry. It has grown also apart from 
natural science out of the questionings to which religion has given rise. And I 
think it would not bo difiicuu to show that at the present time there is a spiri* 
tual movement (in the stricter sense) that is no less signifient for philosophy than 
the scientific movement. The most outstanding bcientists of the day are aware of 
it, and they are fully prepared to rocoguise that any true interpretation of reality 
muBt take account of experience in all its richnessB. 

So the philosopher has to*day a place of as great importance as he has had at 
any time in history, and he has a task as great as ever was laid upon hia prede- 
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c€»dor6. It is not only knowledfre that has been fragmented, so have the purposes 
of men. The philosopher’s first basincBs is to sock and teach the Truth as against 
all fragmentary truths. But the Truth is not something that subsists in cold iao- 
lation from life and indiireronco to the dwds and the desiiiiies of those who live. 

We cannot so separate fact and value. I believe the philosopher raises to the full 

height of bis high colling only as he realises that his function is not merely to 

harmonise all thought, but to {>oint the way to the harmonising of all life, 

Reading of papers— 2nd. day — 2lsl. December 1934 

The second day’s procei'dings of the Congress commenced with Dr, Mm 
McKtfizic, President in the chair. 

hlr. //, /*. Maity, President of the Psychology Section delivered an interesting 
addrt'ss on modorn rt searches in Psychology uni how they have efiected Philosophy 
as a who>e. 

Mr. K, B. Sritlivas lyrngar spoke on ‘‘Religion and Etbicb”. Papers were then 
read on “The Place of f»od in the Advuitu Vedanta’*. 

XATritr OF (lOn 

Mr. //. ,V, Rnfjhavtndrachnr, in hie paper, stated that the conception of GrxJ 
in Advaita did not touch th*- problem at hand. The problem was at>out the origin 
of the individual nnd his relaHon to the %iorld. It was to wolvt* this that tin* 
queation of <»od taken up. The Advnibt account of the In ietcrmiiiatc 

negated the very problem. Nor did it justify the* l*pariishrt<lic thought. The 
Upanishad.s had in view a real Inviira as the ground of a real world. Hut the lu- 
detenuiiiato bad nothing to do with him. Nor was the position of Advaita really 
djjfTercnt from the doctrines that its fuundcr wanted to refute. The world, as 
superira|’K>Sfd, was niireal. The Indeterminate was nothing. So the Advaitic position 
was not ddferent from the Stinyavada. ('it wus mad* the ground of all. So the 
|>OHitian was not in sub«ranco " difi'* rent fnmi the Vijimuavada. The world was 
tram! to cd and aeit. So the oneness of the ground was not attained]. .Adv«it«, 
with all it«* rxcelleiice was not free from inrunsistencies. but without them if 
Iveeomts Dvaita. Dvaita as philosophy was sound and it was the only proper 
Vedanta- 

Mr. /\ p. N. Sastrt in his paper, «Ute<l that in philosophy, as in religion. 

*Ctod bigijifnd that lieitjg from whom the Puiverse had its wour<'^ ; lie irt ddlirent 

from the world of finite innlligcuc/s an well as from the mutirml world, though 
the degrees of differctnes v«iry tn the two cuhrM. ( iod in Hnme dot s not 

create the lin tc boul«, as lb' creatis the material wi>rld : and ihc soul in Advtuta 

ddiers from (iod tmiy .is the r«fbctiun from tbf proi4/!yp<-, lUit Pod a* calltsi such 

only in bo fur as He ;•+ distinguished from Ibt* soul and eousidend to Ik* in sonu* 
rduiiun to it. <»od ts the coijSf rve of hr.' goods and the eomfiirter of life's sor- 
rows, Any bfing ihnt triir.srei iL hnjp'nevs and ndfM^ry, that di^H rtoi recognise ii 
dibUfut (•(Tul to be (‘bund and eeuJorftd, any uuthu r mined Iking that is ndkd 
AbKjbUe or cannot In- rnlnd Pstd Red it is enikd in the Advatta syn- 

Um. ‘i'bc ti rm nio«r Pnf* ly nppr< xiiUrtting to fiod is Iswata ; there is a place for 
iBwara in Advaita. Ttu liwaitin h^d always restarted to the trick of acUmg up 
dumcuiCtti and knoeking thtm down. 

‘’Sj:i.F-(dv LA ri.i> Drir-roM or PHii.OiseipiiKtis’’ 

Mr. A, C\ MuUtrrjt fetaf<d that tin history of the battle iRdwcen Advnitn and 
itis cniicR wns nnm' ly u hi*itory ef what urght caUeii the self-rrcuted delusion ot 
phdooophers , for, the encounter was o r in reality »o fierce m the baHle 
would lead one to imagir>t, lliat relation and diffirenee were imw-parabk from our 
knowledge, and cm ^M|ueutly cvin the highest concciVf.ble reality iiiuat be rdatK>n»‘ 
—this bjid utvt:r b on denud by any type of absolutism* The nrotly 
question miH whetlur the highest nahty of relational thought mtm in 
h gbesi. Ihc puzzle bad biuvivtd all attempia made, m Indian ns well i 

thought, for a sucecsiifijl soluUoii* That Ikalitv was uHitnAtelv '*^^*’***^?f' 
conHqucDily above all determination a, was the mitral thought of 
philosophy. At the #frime lirar, it was cU^arly cousetoua of llio reUlipnal 
of ait thinking and of siH reaseming. It followed from ihcao two poaHious . 
ultra-rtiattaual wan tucoucdvablt for ua. Yet, logic ai ihongblt accoroiuK fo »f» ^ 
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ftti lodtAi^neabie lO »hc entire process of realising the ultra- relational Absolute, 
ibe unthinkable had to bo brought under the conditions of thought by meane of 
attributing to it wnat really c'^uld not belong to it ; this was the necessity of super- 



Philosophy 

Li the Indu n Philosophy Section 


dis'eursire thought, occupied a prombier t place in the Advaita method of stimula- 
ting thought to go beyond itsclL 

P/pi:ps on Indian 

Sectional meetings then commenced at 1 m. _ . 

which was presided over by MahamahopaahyayB S. Kupptiswami Scstri five papers 
were read. Mr. 1>, M, Dutt, in .. paper on *‘h!omc difficulties of San khya System , 
stated that these presented themsflves in conncctinn v»ith the theories of beginuingiess 
world and beginning of cycle, dissolvtion t.Ld conservation, transformation and 
plurality of selves. Sir. Dutta in another paper on “the main currents of contemporary 
Indian Philosophy*' made a succinct review of con temporarv philosophical activities m 
India, dealing wiin the beginning of modern philosophical studies, the influence of 
Christian Theology, gradiM. recognition of Indian Philosophy in regard to new problems 
and different lines of F’solutions, and the philosophies of Kudhakrishuan and Krishna 
Chandra Bhattacharya. n/t 

Mr. Ts It Chintamani read a paper on “The Philosophy of Parasarabhattar . Mr. 
/A *V. ISaidu, in his paper on “llrdcmption according to Lokacharya , gave 
the Vai)?hnava eonception of Cod's love for and attitude towards the sinncf, as 
expounded in Lokacharya's ‘^Sr^vachanabhu8anaro’^ an important theological treaties 
written in Tamil, and compared it with the Christian conception. Mr. o. A. L. 
Srirnafora, in his paper on '‘Advaitism in the light of modem thought’', attempted 
a vijiUicalion of Auvaitism through a criticism of nco- Hegelian Idealism. 

Papeks on Looic and Metaphypicb 

In the Logic and Bletaphysics section, Miss A. L. Haidar, in her paper on 
fWrgsonian conception of Matter, ' stated that in Bergson's philosophy there was no 
c<jijsisient account of mutter, and this was probably due to the fact that be approa- 
ched the problem of matter from different angles. Mr. R, F. Das, bis paper on 
“What is a Proposition”, said that propositions could not be regarded as possibili- 
ties or fiubsisient entities, that a true proposition was one with fact and that even 
in a false proposition, there were aspects of fact which were objective, tnougn they 
did not constitute fact. Mr, P. S. Haidu, \\\ his essay on “Locke and Critical 
llealisur’, said that some of the characteristic features of Critical Realism were 
traceable ;o Locke's Theory of Knowledge. i ^ 

Mr. B. S. Naik, in bis paper on “Lpistomology of Illusion , said that the theory 
that the illusory was a non-cognitivc conslruclion (cf. Akhyatavada) was untenable, 
bcciui',e it made illusion, double illusion and memory, especially memory of illusion, 
iiuDOssible. Mr. T. R* 1'. Marti, dealing wiih “Jllusioii as confusion of subjective 
fuiictions’', said thit all analysis of illusion revcalid three subjective functiODP, 
uamelv, (i) believing in a biding independent of one's consciousnesp, (n) having an 
anpeamuec dependent on one's couHeiousnesH, and (iii) withdrawing belief from 
appearance. Each was complete in itself, though to engender illusion th^ were m 
™licatYon, oL of them serving as ground and the rest as matter. There were 
two^kinds of matter, namely, absolutely indeterminate, and ludetermiqate due to 
complication (cf Nirvisesa, and Anirvachaniya). The first was negative in that it 
was ^ never realised as form, and the second was positive * be extent to which it 
was BO realised, and it contained a demand and a warning— -the dernaua that tne 
form be realised in its absoluteness, and the warning that such realisation was not 
possible on the reflective level, though ri flection P^hded towards some higher st^^^ 

^ n Malkani, in his paper on ‘^Some Ri flections on the nature of Phtio^ 


Mr. O 
sopbic Truth”, said that 


i.,v. Ri flections on .. j 

Philosophic Truth bad its origin in scepticism, prescribed 
toliacts aiid not vice vers*. recognised the region of no facte, and 
of verification, there being no rational means of resolving difference between philoeo- 

phota who disagreed, Ethics and Social Philosophy 

In the Ethics, Philosophy of Religion and Social Phiiosophy SectioD. Mr. B. Y. 
Ray read a paper on “The conceptiou of God in Leibuitz s Philosophy . 
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**'* paper on “Can God be aren’', said that by 
?*' necessary isadhana one can visualise Ood as a bciiiR who capressra 
*** * purlieu Ur form ; or who create**, preBcrvcH and dcHtroys <ho univerwo 
rh* cxpriBHiDj; Iljmscif in a particular form ; or who cxprcMswe biniadf in ail 
conaiitute the universe. The queBiion, however, ceased to exist 
In rcflljecu that there was only one without a second, (ikamrvadvititiyatn) 

in wnich dibtinctron between percipient and percept diaappeand olto^retber. 

considirationii of Micbanical Deteim^ 
t 1 6fi«nrksa .Sarma, in his pajxr on “Klhicnl Kilalivlly and 

i" utliclikcit, Hiid that morality waa nmn a social atlittuli* and aa 
J I ‘'i! coiidiln^oB of socieiv and was dtfermimd by siltliehkeif, 
outiimily of which was ckhi ntial to aoeial aolidarity. I*rop,re«H was not (lentniction, 
u'hoi ?*‘^^^**^**^*‘ ideal in consonance with elmni.xd coudiliont*, and that wah 
waat Vh&tma, as coiicuved tn Ifindu dhics. stood for. 

PaI’EBS on PHYClIOLOciY 

P«ycho]o^-^y Secfion, Mr. fir, Bnsu read a paper on “The concept of with m 
p^^tbo-analyttis Mr. rar^^ram read one on “Freiuluin pHyclu>loi.’>;’ 

«fut ImV r ^ i “Ihe IhsiduiK Line la twtt n Perctpiion 

rv r/s .»?! • ^ ^«^***^ division between 

ptrctp ion and infiTcnce from the point of view of psjcholoi^y. 

fVit.f'.w evtLini: at o-.Uj p, m. l>r. M, L. O’oi/d/ojfirtiw* addreaM‘d the i^intral 

UlusL't“d^j'’U\vrAdcs!'‘ “■“* 

Reading of papers— Srd. day-22nd. December 1934 

■''■• l^adhnlruhnan in the cbair, 
ih.. rf *«« tb'cuhU thHi iht ms» wssuin i f 

1'ni.tf .t'^‘ t- “• Calcutta uinl. r the suspires of tbe ('sluiila 

„r/i V» »'•*' rt-Giftrd President nf the WotkiiiK Cummin, c 

ttiiu M< .Sts. >. Miryanarsyana Sastri and llsiidss P.battarharvn wire rr-dtilMi 

■ I '■‘•’•‘•“•'K.* L'brarmii. The rmiRns. Uiin divided it.'Uf 
into WftioiDil rot'ctniRS. 

Its*** friction. Mr. .V T P. AT KamwAan nad a pop. r 

on Ibc iKiHtiunsI irupiicfttiivns i.f the llh.iRavsd tilts. ’ Hr ssid that. m-r..rdiii;; 
rf * I t»y fio^h. Ihc bv^-jA tf fajij, vtH*i ivohuionnl IxiUrmuit 

ot race and it djv*dnuf. P\o:uuoij was rendned po>‘*tild r hv nvaiirilnlit y by nuMirc 
of uivcrho vAiut's, \ aiiHL'ya wa?* dt iny: from acliviUca t^urjinenltd to cM ltiin r , 
and tibhyuha was p< 111*: in adtvuuf, conducive fy it. Mr. //. * 1 /. Bh nttricharyn 
rtsd a paper (tn *Jbc conciption of Soul in ib»* .Vvay.i Sv^tc in." 

Dr .Vii/e.v/or Sn Uhil a paper on “a^ppaiy»d{k 4 iitii'; sBUmatc of the eontru- 
Urt^y bvtviivn the upholder^ of the iVatib:riHivad.H and the A va-chcdav«da.” 

In the lA>pc and MctaphjMcs .Setion. Mr. Ixttta read a tmiaf on 'fhc 

1 awn of ft .New j'hdoHBphy , 01 which he said that the conflict tniw^Mi Philosophy 
and commonN.ns€ and Ixtwcui theory and practice coild be removed t! Philosophy 
atvoUd Itself to the task of *-howiujr that nality 1 ^ known hm it ib, 

n *^^**^.^ pajH-r on the **P»iocinlnc Pldlosophy of Ludwig Klafjes.” 

nf “ibe ideal and the Jical"* di«cu*MH*d the thc<u] 

01 I lata ArHttdif< ."^ankara, Patanjali and mhcru, 

Li the Ifiydwioiry Secimn. Mr. H. h’. M,ta nad a pajxr on “The Mind and 
isouy. in U he said that mind arid body form one indivisible whole. The snlqcci 
whicii IB (miy anothtr name for this whi le la a jHvcboaomalic ortfanii^m. In one 
m^uM> mind may be called noth mi? but iHvdy, and m another mnae Ixidy may 
cftiieu fioihmjf but mind. The senaea are ddferent. no doubt i but the obkxt i« on<* 
and the same hving Iteality. 

Mr, sS, /iri#i 4 , in his c«ay on “The AfhTtive Nature of Henaory i'>4ialitiea,‘’ crili* 
emt'd the current iheonea of senaation and aujmortcd the Afleclivc continum theory 
of ficoftofy qualuies. 

tntercaliog pap<?r on “Aesthetic Appreciation/' 

»hich he held that atandard of hoatity and that aeathetm app«jciftiion waa 
determined by subjective •ititude. The Congress iheo came to a close* 





Tile Alt India Edncalicnal Conference 

The tenth BCBoion of the A’l India Educational Confcrenry commenced its four 
days^ Rcesion at New Delhi ro the 27th. December 1934 under the presidency of 
Thakur Chain Sifiykt Senior MiuiritCi*, Jodhpur State. In the course of his speechi 
the President said ; — 


Preiidential Addrctf 

‘In view of the important cot-siitutional dcvelopmerits impending, the ezteasioii 
and improvement of educaiional facilities aH?ime ** seriousneBS which we do not 
always roaliso with sufficiont vividness. There is not much chance of modern demo* 
craiic institutions being successful in tais country unless we work at the same time 
for educational advancement of our people and produce democracy capable of under- 
standing not only the privileges hut also the responsibilities of citizenship". 

The President acknowledged his election to the chair as symbolical of the grow- 
ing realisation in the country that British India and the Indian States were uiti- 
niately connected with one another in most matters affecting national progress and 
particularly education, as it furnished a platform on which they should meet in a 
spirit of comradeship, intent on fighting the forces of ignorance with combined 
strength. He hoped when an All-India Federation materialised, they should have 
greater opportunities for such co-operation in important nation-bailding activities. 

Discussing the educational problem, Thagur Chain Singh emphasised the inadequacy 
of the elementary and secondary educational system. The main problem was not 
BO much its improvement as its spread, but reform could never be effected unless 
we are preparea to face the unpleasantness of extra taxation. 

CoDcluaing, Thakur Chain femgh discussed at length the activities of the Conference 
in various spberes and wished it all success in Its endeavour. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. Zakir Hussain^ Principal, Jamia Millia and Chairman ofthcBecep- 

tiou Committee, welcomed the delegate» to historic Delhi, a city >of great disappoint- 
ments, of great successes and great failures, which watched with apparent uncon- 
cern the birth of empires and ihe'r annihilation. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain said : — “Two changes will have to be introduced in the entire 
syslem of education from the bottom to the top. First of these is a change in the 
whole orientation of our education. If, as we have seen, the individual mind can be 
educated only by cultural goods adequate to its own structure, it is evident that 
cultural goods of the group to which one belongs, in which one is born and bred 
must be the best means of its development and culture. It is essential to Indianise 
our whole educational system. It is essential to put an end to the recruitment of 
young men to ranks of so-called educated who are blind to beauties of their 
own art, deaf to harmonies of their own name music, ashamed of their own 
language and literature, to whom all that is theirs is mean and ignoble, and all that 
is foreign is as such noble and sublime. It is essential to so change education as 
to render it possible that young men should be condemned to live as foreigners 
in their own land, unable to speak their own tongue and incapable of thinking their 
own thoughts, with borrowed speech, as the Poet has said, on their lips, with 
borrowed desires in their hearts. The second thing that will have to be done is to 
do everything to see that our schools give opportuuitics of practising what they 
preach. They should provide opportunities of strengthening the will in its passive 
forms, diligence, patience, perseverance and constancy, by insisting on thoroughness 
in work and in its active manifestations, moral courage and practical initiative by 
allowing as wide a field as possible of free activity to the pupils. 

“If the political changes that are bound to come at no distant date are to be 
changes for the better, if the government of the people by the is to prove 

to be government for the people, we shall have to set about the difficult task of 
changing our institutions of mere book learning into centres of co-operahve activity 
where a sense of social and political responsibility could be engendered in the 
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j'oapf'er generations of the country. I hope you will not bo alarmed at my men- 
tioning a sense of political rcsponsiblity in pupils as one of the objectives which 
our educational institutions should strive to achieve* We arc told, in season and 
out, that education should have nothing to do'with politics. Yes, there is politics and 
politics* There is politics which I would not see, which no true educator would 
see, anywhere near educational institutions. It is the shortsighted politics of 
opportunism. It is the politics which seeks to make education the cheap handmaid 
ox its passing objectives. My complaint is that our present system of education is 
much, too much, politics-ridden. For what is it hut politics of a kind that to the 
entire neglect. of the needs of the individual mind and needs of all-sidcd develop- 
ment of national life, we have run the whole educational system, to man nothing 
more than clerical offices of this country ? A system which has robbed generation 
after generation of our young men of courage, of initiative, of will to serve anything 
higher than their own nnrrowly-conceivcd self-interest, of joy in life and 
pride in creative effort without hope and without vision, characterless cheap articles 
of mass production to be auctioned in the market place to the highest bidder, ft is 
time we gave to our educational effort more edifying ideals of personal and national 
existence, ideals of justice and fairplay, ideals of service jfor the good of the 
whole of which one is part, ideals of national solidarity ideals of co-operative end- 
eavour. subscribed by our young men, healthy in body and healthy in mind, with 
trained strong will, sound judgment, rtfined feelings, honest and frank, yet generous 
and tolerant, trustful and trustworthy to this end. We shall have to set about the 
task in dead earnest of transforming our educational institutions from places of 
individual self-seeking to places of devotion to social ends, from seats of theoretical 
and intellectual oiie-sidcncas into those of practical human many-sidoncss and from 
centres of mere acquisition of knowledge to those of its right use. If this is poli- 
tics it is politics of a kind, a far-sighted constructive politics. Then politics is the 
life breath of education 

^ Proceedings & Resolutions 

Enquiry into Educ ational Conditions 

At the general session of the Conference, several important resolutions were dis- 
cussed* Principal Seahadri, Chairman of the Executive Committee, presided over the 
session, as Rao Bahadur Thakur Chwisingk^ President, could not be present* 

Professor Diican Singh Shanna (Lahore) moved a resolution recommending to 
the Secretary of State, through the Government of India, to make arrangements 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire into the present educational 
conditions in the country aud make rocommendatious for rcorganiwatiou of the 
educational system. He said that in other countries, political reform and 
educational reform had always gone together and it would be .not much to 
anticipate such reform now that India was on the eve of constitutional changes. 
He emphasised the necessity of a Royal Commission on education which was in no 
way inferior to the problem of agriculture, labour or politics. 

Prof, Vakil of Kolhapur, supporting, poined out that there had been enquiries 
into primary and secondary education but not into collegiate education. The 
appointment of a Royal Commission would enable a comprehensive enquiry of 
^ucation as a whole and from the federal stand-point. 

Mr. Ralliaram (Lahore), vigorously opposing the resolution, declared that be bad 
DO faith in these Commissions, because it would merely be a waste of money, time 
and energy. The country had already had a bitter experience of such costly Com- 
missions, which were composed of foreigners without knowledge of the country. 
And even if Indians were co-opted, they knew what sort of men they would represent* 
pressing communal and sectional claims* He thought that it would be insulting 
their intelligence if such foreign Commissions shoulcT t^ill them how to teach, eat, etc. 
Education was a transferred subject and it was tbeir problem to devise their own 
policy^ suited to the country. They wanted to nationalise education but not dena- 
tionalise it. as this Commisston would do. 

Prof. Paranjpye (Poona), also opposing, thought that there was nothing new 
which a Commission could rccommcud. They had already certain programmes and 
they would do better to carry them out instead of asking advice from torcignors. If 
such a Oonummsioo was appointed it should be at the Government's own 
initiative. 

Amidst chcexi9 the rttfolalioo was defimUd hy an overwhelming majority. 
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Advisory Board op Education 

Mr. Srulal (Lahore) moved the second resolution ur^tnf; creation of aa Advisory 
I^ard of Education at the Head'^juarters of the Government of India to co-ordinato 
^ncational activities |r various provinces and to serve as a bureau of ioformatioo 
ID all educational mu^tters. He emf-bastsed the necessity of such a central institu- 
Uon to look after the educational interests under the federal constitution. Principal 
Saiyidan (Aligarh) strongly supported thj resolution, which was carried. 

Exchange op Teachers 

Principal Pearce (Gowallor) moved the 'next resolution urging the Conference 
to approve the principle of exchange of teachers among edncatloDiM institutions in 
diderent provinces and requesting the education departments concerned to initiate 
and facilitate siioh exchanges. Ho thought that it would, in a humble way, prepare 
tor a united Isdii. Mr, Abdul Raza, supporting, the resolution was carried* 

Annual Celebration op RDO<.ATroN Weeks 

Mr. S, P, Chatterjee Bengal), through a resolution, pleaded that provincial 
teachers’ and educational asBOciations should make arrangements for annual eelebra* 
tion of education weeks in their jurisdiction with a view to bring parents and 
guardians into closer contact with the educational system of the country and to 
enhance mutual co-operation. 

Mr. Narain Pat (Cochin State) said that this experiment was already being 
carried out in Cochin and found useful. He hoped that other parts of India 
would copy their example. The resolution was carried. 

Rural Activities of Teachers 

Mr. Mv^cherjee (Dewas State, Senior) moved a resolution appealing to the 
school masters and inspecting staff in rural areas all over the country to seriously 
take extra rural activities in their areas so that scholars, after leaving the school, 
may not relapse into illiteracy but may keep on widening their range of knowledge* 

Dr. Philip (Tonk State) also supported and the resolution was carried. 

Teaching by Cinema & Radio 

Prof. Vakil urged the various Education Departments to use the Cinema and 
the Radio in the work of teaching. He thought that the Cinema and the Radio 
were most powerful instruments of education in modern times. 

The resolution was carried after it was supported by Prof Kkair. 

Adoption of Compartmental Examinations 

Mr. Srinivasa Varadhan moved a resolution that the system of compartmental 
and supplementary examinations should be adopted by all Universities and educa- 
tion departments of India, under such restrictions as may be found necessary. 
The speaker warned that if the resolution was not carried, Madras Province, at 
least, would protest and may even think of withdrawing from the ^Federation. 

Mr. Ralliaram supported but Prof. Paranjpye opposed. The resolution was 
carried. 


Training of Inspecting Btafe 

Mr .^Sartear Husain (Delhi) requested that adequate provisiqu of a practical and 
[useful nature bo made for training of inspecting staff, either in training colleges 
or by other special facilities organised for the purpose. Miss S. R, Naidu (Indra- 
prastba Bchool, Delhi) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Reading of Papers 

Principal Pearce read the report on the moral and religious education section. 

Mr. Mathew (Kolhapur) read an interesting report on secondary education and 
m:ved that at various stages in secondary institutions, scholars should be diverted 
to vocational and technical education in order to minimize the rapidity growing 
evils of unemployment and wastage. He also suggested certain minor amendments 
whereafter the resolution was passed. 

{ Several papers were then read, one by Dr. G. 8. Khair (Poona), on the •‘Obliga- 
tion on Selective Education", Dr* Banarsidas (Agra), on '•The Problem of the Ohild'', 

€2 
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Captain J, W, Petavel (Poona) on “Socialism, united communities and education’^ 
Dr. Rambehari (Delhi) on '^Teaching of mathematics in schools and colleges, and 
Dr. Aleem (Aligarh) on *‘Some Thoughts on National Education.** 

Physical Deterioration of Students 

The problem of growing physical deterioration among the student community 
was discussed in an address delivered by Mr. Brijlal of Lahore at the 
Conference. He said that health generally depended on four factors, namely, 
heredity, proper feeding, assimilation and personal hygiene. In his opinion a 
highly developed intellect without physical fitness was ineffective. It was therefore 
essential that steps should be taken to check this growing deterioration and save the 
future generation from becoming— generation of sickly and spineless pigmies. 

Re- Construction in Education 

Prof. Deivan Singh Sharma in his address on reconstruction in education said 
that many of the defects in the present system had been pointed out by educa- 
tionists all over India, but the chief defect was a kind of Rip Von Winklism. Rip 
Van Winkle was one of the most beloved characters created in fiction but he was 
misfit in his home and after he waked up from his trance he was a misfit in the 
public life of his country. In the same way our educational system was behind 
times bv many years, if not generations, and thus it was out of touch with the 

f iolitical, economic, cultural, social and linguistic needs of the time. Politically 
ndia wanted an educated and intelligent electorate and dynamic leadership and 
there was much to be done to combat illiteracy and to arouse civil consciousness. 
India was mainly an agricultural country in which the present education was 
a misfit, resulting in colossal unemployment. Another great defect in our educa- 
tion was the inadequate provision for the study of vernaculars and the speaker 
advocated a common lingua franca. 

Education in Dynamic World 

The conception of education in the dynamic world and the role of teachers in 
educational renaissance wss the theme of an address delivered by Principal 
K, C. Saiyidan of Aligarh Teachers’ Training College. He discussed the 
new movements and forces which were operating at present nationally 
and internationally to reshape education throughout the world. Despite the 
development of the scientific movement in education, it was impossible to pe**fect 
a fool proof technique which teachers could use without use of their own intellec- 
tual initiative and creative thought. They could not, therefore, divest themselves 
of the responsibility not only to study their subjects of introduction and the 
psychology of children but also the social order amidst which they were living 
to-day. The developments associated with the growth of industrialism and scientific 
technology had added immcsurably to the material and intellectual power of 
man hut they had at the same time created a grave psychological and ethical 
situation because of the failure of man’s social and moral consciousnesB to adapt 
itself to the changed conditions. This had resulted in the present situation with 
its wars and exploitation, its social and economic injustices, its unbridled lust for 
power and wealth, its conflict of values and loyalties in individual and collective 
life. It was this problem which teachers and educationists had to tackle. If they 
approached it in a right spirit this stupendous task of creating a new and better 
world by exalting in school work co-operation above competition, creation about 
acquisitiveness, service above lust for power, profit and active intelligence about 
paaeive asBimilation of second-hand opinions the teachers would not only enrich the 
Tiv4M| of their pupils but also train disciplined workers and leaders in the cause for 
better i0eial order. 

^ Sir G. Anderson’s Address 

George Anderson, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 
|£i|^reBBiog the Conference, said 

^''One of the striking features of the times is the increasing attention now paid 
lo the problems of education. This is largely due, no doubt, to the fact that, as 
the Education Member has suggested, we are passiug through an age of transition, 
that we are gripped by rapidly changing conditions of life, that there is urgent 
demand for adapting our educational structure to the new requirements, to new 
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conditions ; and this demand is growing in "nljnsity. Ei^en convocation addresses 
instead of coinpriHing somewhat platitudinous advice to the recipients of degrees, 
nowadays tak. often the form of caustic diatribes against the present system of 
education and of eloq-.cnt ar*d persuasive appeals for its reconstruction. 

It may be that I have myself contributed towards this spirit of pessimism ; my 
excuse for pessimism is that I Relieve in frankness, as it is only by a realization 
of defects and difficidtlos that they can eventually bo overcome. It may be, how- 
ever, that some of us, in r-ur eager. »eBP to break loose from present limitations wr 
on the side of extravagance, ..hat ;wo do not take sufficiently into account the 

g rave difficulties which beset our path, that we are unheedful of progress wnicli 
as been made in many direccions. I shdl refer briefly to sonjc of these directions. 
First, the whole ..ttitude tmwards the education of girls has been transformed. 
Instead of apathy and even of active opposition there is now growing sense of the 
value and importance of girls' education. Not only are girls coming to school in 
largely increasing number, but (even mo»'e ^mpor^ 1 nt) they are tending to stay 
longer at school and arc making more sustained progress. This tendency is 
confirmed by statictics, the number of girls who have been successful in matricu- 
lation has increased from 1.002 in 1027 to 2137 in 1932 ; and even more rapidly 
to 2770, in the following year. Again, the n»:mjcr of those who have graduated 
has risen from 130 in 1927 to 228 in l932 ; and again more ™ 

following year. This remarkable inoreaoe has given rise to difficult proolei^ 
which demand earnest consideration. Is the higher education of girls to he 
developed rigidly in imitation of boy^s education, with all its defects and limita- 
tions ? Will the enrobnent of girls’ colleges, now so refreshing in their compara- 
tive efficiency and in the vitality of their corporate life, soon reach the gigantic 
dimensions of those of many men’s colleges ? Let us take heed lest wo fall 

It may cause surprise to those who live and work in Northern India that in 
British India as a whole nearly 40 per cent of the girls at school are imrolled m 
co-educational institutions. This is a satisfactory development, but only up to a 
point. India cannot afford to provide separate schools for girls in her innumerable 
villages , the alternative lies therefore between co-education at least at the primary 
stage and a widespread denial of education for girls. Again, even if the necessary 
finances were forthcoming it is doubtful whether the multiplication of minute and 
ineificient schools for girls would be justified. A system of co-education, however, 
should not be confined merely to the pupils, and girls should not be admitted to 
boys’ schools merely on sufferance ; co-education should bo extended also to the 
staff. It is also for consideration whether girls’ schools, where efficient, might not 
form a sounder basis than boys’ schools for co-education. Women are usually 
more suitable than men as teachers for young children. . , . , . . 

Another striking and pleasing example of progress is the 'change in attitude 
towards the education of what an' generally termed the depressed classes, until a 
few years ago, the normal means of assisting these classes was to institute separate 
and segregate schools for their children, thus accentuating the spirit of exclusive- 
ness and crystallising the stigma which is attached to them. Ihe new and 
refreshing policy is to do all that is possible in the encouragement of the 
admission ot these children to the ordinary schools of the country. Ihe Bonabay 
Government have led the way by insisting as a condition of grant that a school 
shall not debar admission to these children. The only criterion should be the 
maintenance of a reasonable .degree of cleanlincBs by the pupils all who comply 
with this condition should be freely admitted to schools irrespective of the class or 
caste to which they belong. Old time prejudice doubtless ".persists in certain 
places, but at long last we have adopted a right policy in this connection. 

Narrowing Atmosphere of Segregate Schools 
I wish that I could record a similar dwindling in the enrolment of other kinds 
of segregato schools, which are maintained for the exclusive needs of a particular 
community, and a commensurate increase in the ordinary schools. As has been sugj^s- 
ted by the Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, India cannot afford five 
separate schools in each village, where one would he sufficient ; a district board 
school for boys ; a similar school for girls ; a paihshala ; a maktaba ; and a 
school for the depressed classes. Nor can it be advisable, especially in the present 
condition of India, that such large number of pupils should spend the important 
years of formative boyhood in narrowing atmosphere of such schools ; it would 
oe far better for them as well as for the country as a whole if they joined m the 
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wider life of the ordinary schools, in bracing comradeshi];) with boys of other 
communities. I would suggest to the Muslim community, in particular, that they 
would bo better advised to press, if need be, for reasonable guarantees for the 
mainteoanee of their religion and culture in the ordinary schools than for a further 
multiplication of segregate schools. 

Education in Rural Areas 

Another pleasing sign of the time is the increasing attention paid to education 
in rural areas. The effect of past neglect in this direction have been to impoverish 
the countryside by sucking initiative and capacity from the villages into the towns ; 
and the evil is accentuated by the fact that, village conditions being what they 
are, very few of those who have been educated in the towns return to serve the 
countryside. 

Efforts are now bein^ made in certain provinces to counteract this tendency by 
expending and improving the scope of vernacular middle schools, which should 
become the pivot of rural reconstruction. At first, the plan was to institute a few 
separate agricultural schools, but on the advice of tho Linlithgow Commission, 
these have now given way to a attempt to harmonise the teaching and courses of 
of all rural schools to a rural environment. These efforts represent perhaps the. 
most striking tand promising development in educational policy in recent yearse 
If we can succeed in this direction we shall not only relieve congestion m th 
universities, but (even more important) we shall play a vital part in the recous- 
tructioD of the countryside. 

Another point in which distinct progress has been made is in the widening of 
school activities. In spite of the financial stringency, schools are now brighter 
places than they were ; in some there are gardens bright with shrubs and flowers, 
in tho care of which tho pupils play a vigorous part. Great progress has also been 
made in the playing of games, not only in the skill displayed but also in tho 
spirit in which they were played. Considerable attention has also been paid to 
this development by the encouragement of games which make inexpensive demands 
in the matter of time, space and equipment. 

The boy sconts — and I hasten to add the girl guides— have also contributed 
much towards the brightening of school life. They have provided ample facilities 
for healthy recreation ; they have installed a love and desire for social service ; they 
have already shown signs of transcending the distressing limitation of caste and 
creed. Whenever I visit a scout camp, I feel optimistic for the future of India. 

Litlle Headway Against Forces of Illiteracy 

There is, therefore, good cause for encouragement ; but I wish that I could go 
further. I shall try to explain the reason for this qualiflcation by recounting to 
you a story of which you may be familiar. 

Historians often point to the Regent Oreleans as one of tho great failures In 
history ; the cause of his disappointment is thus explained. The day of his Chris- 
tening was one of great rejoicing ; and many friends were present, each bearing a 
gift. One brought the gift of power ; another the gift of wisdom ; a third the gift 
of health and strength ; a fourth the gift of wealth : and so on. All were delighted 
and predicted a brilliant future for the little child. Towards the end of the cere- 
mony, however, an old woman entered the room and asked why she had not been 
bidden. On receiving an unsatisfactory answer, she replied, ‘Then he shall not 
have my gift, the gift to use his gifts’. Is it not possible that we also sufler from 
a similar disability ? We can point, as 1 have tried to do, to many encouraging 
achievemenes, but somehow or other, when we come to review the eflects of our 
work as a whole, there is cause for grave disquietude. 

Take, for example, the position of primary education. During the last ten years, 
the enrolment has risen by leaps and bounds ; and this indicates at any rate that 
even the poorest In the land are beginning to realize the beneflts of education. But 
when we review the results of all this expenditure of time and money in the terms 
of literacy, we cannot but feel acute disappointment. In some provinces, indeed, 
very little headway is being made against the forces of illiteracy. {Statistics tell the 
distressing tale that out of every hundred pupils enrolled in class 1, only 21 on an 
average reach class IV (when literacy should he achieved) three years later. 

The general results at the secondary stage are similarly disappointing. Whereas, 
on the one hand, boys in increasing numbers pass matriculation at an early a^, 
some of them at the age of fifteen or even underi and then proceed prematurely 
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to colle^i^, over 55 per cent, of the boys in the unper clameb of high schools are 
not sufficienlly aivunced even to compete for that simple test before they have 
reached the age ct and many of these have reached a considerably older age. 
Thus the former category of boys are denied the bracing benefits of school life, 
while the latter category are prolonging unduly their literary studies. About half 
of the candidates for matricuiption are unsuccessful in the effort and thus represent 
a sad waste of effort. i i 4 j 

There is a similai waoto of effor^ in the university stage. It has been calcnlatea 
that only 25 per cent, of tho e who enter a university succeed late in taking a 
degree within the normal period of tine * the universities are therefore congested by 
large numbers of students who are not fitted to benefit by university teaching. 
And then, over and pbove the< 4 C diaappoint^ients, there is the nightmare of unem- 
ployment among the edui..atcd classes. ^ u j j 

A remedy often proposed for these evils is a further stiffening ^f 
of university examinations ; but siicb action, in my opinion, would be both 
premature and ineffective. It would eithei accentuate the waste, serioiw enough 
already, by prolonging still furthe* the uufruitfol labours of those whose bent does 
not lie in literary studies i or it would be a means of denying educational faciUties 
to students, merely because they had no bent fo* literary education. 

I therefore suggest that the Punjab tlniversity Committee were correct in tneir 
contention that university reform in itself would be of little value and that %o 
become effective it should be based on a drastic reconstruction of the school system, 
by means of which boys would be diverted at an earlier stage either to occupations 
or to vocational training in separate institutions. This contention has been 
unanimously endorsed by the recent Universities Conference. 

The present drift of students, whatever be their bent and their capacities, is 
due very largely to tho fact that all pupils, even at tho primay state, are taught on 
tho assumption that they will eventually proceed to a university. The solution is to 
provide separate stages of education, each with a well-defined objective 
sure th-st pupils shall attain the objective of each particular stage, which they 


The primary stage should be one of five years, on the completion of which 
literacy should have been attained. Primary schools should therefore comprise nve 
rlasBcs, and not, as is often tho case, only three ; they should be wisety 
t(‘d , inspection should be helpful as well as critical; the teachers should not only 
have been well-trained, but in rural areas should be in sympathy with rural requi- 
rements. On the completion of this stage, the majority of pupils would enter upon 
the work of life, invigorated by the attainment of literacy. 

Over and above the primary stage, there should bo a shortened secondary course, 
which would provide a good general education, untrammelled by university require- 
ments, for boys up to about the age of fifteen. On the completion of this stage, 
many again, would be absorbed into the humbler occupations of hfe, . 

receive vocational training with the advantage of having acquired a suitabl 
of general training; others, again, would prepare themselves for 
university. As soon as alternative facilities for vocational training 
ded, universities would be fully justified in improving their standards of teaching 

““'sucbrin°b’riof, is the scheme of reconstruction, which has re?e“‘>y 

propounded by the Government of the United Provinces, and which opinions have 

been solicited. There must inevitably be differences of opinion in matters of ? 

I myself regret that a three-years degree course has not been proposed as a perioa 

of two years is too short for a University or a college to impress its 

the students ; but as to tho general scheme of reconstructioa 

two opinions. Schools and colleges will then have their own ® ® 

which should be within their own objective, one which should 

petcnce of each : the bugbear of biennial exammations will ^ 

each examination will become solely tho means of testing 'fhether candidate h e 

achieved the objective of that particular stage ; pupils will be 

education best suited to their attainments. Within the ® 

attain greater freedom, which is most desirable. A lead has therefore been given, 

the question is whether we shall respond to ?that lead. 



On higher education 

Limited Facilities of Indian Universities 


The following informing article was written by Sp Bamananda 
Chatterjee and appeared in the “Modern Review" ; — 

Sir George Anderson, Kt. C. S. I., C. I. E., M. A., Educational Commi^onor 
with the Govern meiit of India, wrote in the Progress of Lducatioii m India 
published this year : 

‘*47. It might have been hoped that, having been freed from wasteful over* 
lapping and duplication which is an almost inevitable concomitant of the arahating 
system, unitary universities would have proved to be economical ; but suen is far 
from having been the case. Indeed, the main criticism levelled against unitary 
universities is on the score of expense . , . . 

“48. One of the main causes of this high expenditure is the unregulated com- 
petitioD which now runs riot between universities, t affiliating as well as unitary. 
Each university seeks to be a self-contained unit, bent on providing ample facilities 
for higher education and research in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often ignorant of what is being done in other universities. The danger or over- 
lapping is particularly great in the domain of science, in consequence of the high 
initial and annual expenditure involved.” 

*Tt is difficult to suggest remedies to prevent this insidious form of extravagance, 
but India should have a university system which will promote higher learning and 
research, which will provide suitable training for her young men and women, 
which, above all, will be within her means.” Vol. 1. p. p. 77-78. 


Writers of official reports should use measured language in harmony with facts. 
In the passage quoted above, Sir George Anderson has failed entirely to keep this 

ideal in view. , . n u 

What is his idea of a university system for India “which, above all, will be 
within her means” ? He has not given any estimate of the expenditure, within 
Indians means, which she should incur for elementary, secondary, collegiate and 
university education. If in any sphere of the activities of the State in India its 
expenditure is excessive and out of all proportion to its revenue, it is certainly not 
that of education. But from the language used by Sir George Anderson one may 
suppose (1) that the sums spent from public fuuds on education iu India are enormous, 
(2) that educational expenditure is the biggest or one of the biggest items of public 
expenditure in India, and (3) that out of the more than 1200 (twelve hundred) crores 
of India’s public debt a large portion was incurred for education. But none of these 
three suppositious would be correct. Neither the Central nor the Frovincial 
Governments ever borrowed a rupee for educational purposes, educational expcnai- 
ture is neither the biggest nor one of the biggest items of state 
India, and the total amount spent from public funds in the whole of British inaia 
for all kinds and grades is comparatively insiguificant-^iB in fact smaller than i 
educational expenaiture of the London County Council, Details are given below 
to show that this is a strictly accurate statement. j n tn 

It is entirely unnecessary to take any particular kind or grade of education to 
show that India does not spend an excessively largo sum of money on it. ine 
whole amount spent from public fuuds on education of all kinds and grad^ in 
1931-32 for a population of 271,780,151, inhabiting Bri^sh 
628. To this amount Government funds contributed ^Bs. 12,46,07,^3, District 
Funds Es. 2,80,01,ai3 snd Municipal Funds Bs. 1,58,17,222. Bo, 
of 27 crores of people Government spent in 1931-32 about 13 crores of Eupi^B, 
less than eight annas per head per annum. It is to be 

use Sir Anderson’s words, an ‘insidious form of extravagance. Why, by the oy. 
does he use the word “insidious,” which means itreacherous , crafty I 
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Let me now turn to tlio educational expenditure of the London County Council, 
lo QK^Snfe:^? populatioQ of the Administrative County of London was 

estimated educatioofil expenditure for 1933-34 is eiven in 
Whitaker's Almanac!' foi 1934 as £12,717,354 or Rs. 16.95,64,720, according to the 
present rate of exchange. 

So, it comes to this, that for the education of 44 lakhs of people the London 
C^uo^ Council spends ^bout IV crores of rupees, and for the education of more 
than 27 crores of people the Government, Distiict Boards and Municipalities in 
India combined spend less than 17 crores of rupees. Seventeeu crores of rupees is 
not the whole of the educational expenditure in London. For instance, the 
University of London spends much more than the aid which it receives from the 
London County Council, hat taking whe expenditure of the Londou County 
Council alone, it comes to more than Rs, 38 per head per annum. 

Undoubtedly, we are a very poor people, though our country Is rich in natural 
resources. But even for very poor people an educational fexpenditure of some 
annas per head per !^.nnum from public funus is not extravagant. 

Sir George Anderson complains of wasteful overlapping and duplication" and 
of “the unregulated competition which now rur.s riotj between universities, affiliating 
as well as unitary ” The reader will excuse u repetition of part of his other 
charges: also. Says he:— 

“Each university seeks to bo a self-contained unit bent on ’^providing ample 
facilities for higher cdu'^ tion in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often ignorant of what is being done in other universities. This danger of over- 
lapping is particularly great in the domain of science," 

Sir George Anderson’s ideal, if ideal it can bo called, seems to be that no two 
universities (or is it colleges also V) in the same country or province should teach 
the same subjecu or subjects— particularly in science. If they do, there would be 
“wasteful overlapping and duplication" and unregulated competition running 
riot." 

A good ideal should be good for every country. Let us, therefore, see whether 
there are in England “wasteful overlapping and duplication ana unregulated 
competition running riot." In England with a population of 37,794,003. there are 
eleven universities. 1 shall take into consideration only throe of them— Oxford, 
Cambridge and London. They are within a distance of few hours' journey by 
railway from one another. There are university professors of the following 
subjects in all the three, in addition to readers and lecturers and other teachers in 
their colleges. 

Anatomy, Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Archaeology, Astronomy, Biochemistry, Botany, 
Chemistry, Chinese, Civil Law, Economic History, English Literature, Exper mental 
Philosophy, Fine Art, Geography, Geology, Geometry, German Language and 
Literature, Greek, Hebrew, History, (Ancient) International Law, Italian; Latin 
Law, Logic, Mathematics, Medicine, Metaphysical, Philosophy, Mineralogy, Moral 
Philosophy, Music, Pathology, Physics, Physiology, Political Economy, Political 
Theory and Institutions, Pure Mathematics, Sanskrit, Spanish and Zoology. 

This list has been compiled from Whitaker's Almanack for 19.U. If, instead of 
enumerating the subjects common to three universities, 1 had mentioned those 
common to any two, the number of common subjects would have been greater. I 
do not think the classes in Arabic, Chinese, Hebrew, and Sanskrit are overcrowded 
in either Oxford, Cambridge or London. Yet nil the three universities teach these 
ianguagoB. So, there is overlapping, duplication competition etc, to England and in 
Scotland too. But there is no attempt to prevent these ‘evils' there, though 
‘Reform' like Charity, should begin at home. 

Sir George Anderson, no doubt, s^a that “considerablo improvement has been 
made in this direction in the United Kingdom by the University Grants Committee, 
and adds that the attitude of the Committee is explained by the following extract 
from the report of the Hilton- Young Committee on the University of London". 

*‘We think it appropriate in this connection to quote from the Report of the 
University Grants Committee. ‘Our conviction which is in accordance with the 
national traditions is that the Universities must be free to control their own desti* 
nies and to develop along their own lines. It has therefore been our constant endea- 
vour, in the administration of the Treasury grants, not to impair autonomy of 
universities or to diminish in any way their sense of responsibility. With this aim 
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we have always recommended, and shall continue to recommend, that so far as 
possible, the annual Treasury grants should be , ‘given as block grants in aid of a 
university’s general income, and that, provided the obvious limits of financial 
prudence are not transgress^, it should be distributed over the field of its activi* 
ties ; for without control of finance there can be no efibctive control of policy. 

This extract does not show that the University Grants Committee in the United 
Kingdom has done anything to prevent the so-called overlapping, etc. That 
Committee does not even mencion such things. On the contrary, it supports the 
policy of University autonomy. No doubt, it lays stress on financial prudence, 
which is quite necessary, but is trite, too. If In India Government thinks that any 
university is not prudent, it has simply to warn it. 

The body called the Inter-University Board in India has definitely proposed 
something that goes against University autonomy — a thing so Jhighly prized — and 
quite rightly too — by the University Grants Committee in the Unitea Kingdom. 
The Board wants that a certain group of Indian Universities should teach and 
carry on research in certain subjects, other subjects being assigned to other groups. 
There is no such grouping of the Universities in Europe and America that 1 know 
of. It seems to me that the Board’s proposal would still further limit the very 
limited facilities for higher learning and research, particularly in scientific subjects, 
which exist in a large country like India. 

Sir George Anderson thinks that our Universities are “bent on providing ample 
facilities for higher education and research -in almost every conceivable subject”. It 
may be safely presumed that the subjects which are thought in the Universities of 
Oxford, Camoridge and London by university professors are “conceivable”. So Sir 
George may be asked to point out which Indian university .{teaches almost all the 
conceivable subjects. One may go further and ask whether all the Indian universities 
combined teach and carry on research in almost all these “conceivable” subjects. 
They are mentioned below. The list of .“conceivable” subjects could have been made 
much longer, if European continental universities and American universities had 
been taken into account. 

Aeronautical Engineering, Agriculture, American History, Anatomy, Ancient 
History, Ancient Fhilosopby, Anglo Saxon, Animal Pathology, Anthropology, 
Arabic, Archaeology, Architecture, Assyriology. Astronomy, Astrophysics, Aviation, 
Bacteriology, Belgian Studies and Institutions, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Byzan- 
tine and Modern Greek Language and Literature, Celtic, Chemical Engineering, 
Chemical Technology, Chemistry, Chemistry as applied to Hygine, Chinese, Chinese 
Art and Archaeology, Chinese Language and History, Civil law, Classics, Classical 
Archaeology, Colloid Science, Colonial History, Commerce, Comparative Anatomy, 
Comparative Philology, Dietetics, Divinity, Dutch History and Institutions, Ecclesiast 
cal History, Economic History, Economic Science and Satieties, Economics, Educa- 
tion. Embryology, Engineering, Engineering Science, English Language and Litera- 
ture, English Language and Medieval Literature, English Literature. English 
Law, Entomology, Civil Engioeering, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Highway Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Municipal Engineering, 
Exegesis. E^pidemiology and Vital Statistics, Ethnology, Eugenics. Experimental Philo- 
sophy, Experimental Physics, Fine Art, Forestry French. French and Roman Philo- 
sophy, Genetics, Geography, Geography (Economic and Regional), Geology, Geometry^ 
German Language and Literature, Greek, Hebrew, Helmintnology, History (Ancient), 
Byzantine History, Central European History, English History, Imperial History, 
International History, Legal History, Medieval History, Modern French History 
and Institutions, History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, History of 
Art, History of Medicine, Imperial Economic Relations, Immunology ; Imperial and 
Naval History, Industrial Illations, International Law, International Relations, 
Interpretation of Holy Beriptur^ Italian Jurisprudence, Latin, Law, Commercial and 
Industrial Law, Comparative Law, Constitutional Law, ]^man Law, Laws of 
England, Logic, Logic and Bcientific Method, Mathematics, Mathematics (Applied) 
and Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, Medical Entomology, Medical Industrial 
Psychology, Medical Protozoology, Medicine^ Mental Phllosophv and Logic, Metallurgy, 
Meteorology, Metaphysical Philosophy, Military History, Military Studies, Minero- 
logy. Mining, Mining Geology, Modern History, Moral Philosophy, Morbid Anatomy, 
Mycolo^, Natural Fhilosoplw, New Testament Exegesis, Obstetric Medicine, Obstet- 
rics and Gynaecology, Old Testament Studies, Optical Engineering, iPapyrology, 
Pastoral Theology, Pathology, Persian, Petrology Pharamacology, Philoso* 
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phy of Mmd and Logic. Philosophy of Religion, Philosophy of the Ohristian 
Religion, Phonetics, Physical Ohomiatry, Pliysics, Physiology, Plant Pathology, 
Plant Physiology, Poetry, Political Economy, Political Science, Political Theory 
and Institutions, Portuguese Linguago Literature and History, Pure Mathematics, 
Psychology, Public Ileaith, Radiology, Roman Dutch Law, Roman Languages, 
Rural Economy Russian Langupgo, Literature and History, Sanskrit, Social Anthro- 
pology, Somal Bibliogy, Sociobgy, Spanish, Statistics, Surgery, Theology* I^own 
Planning, Zoology- . 

It is not my contention that e/ery one of these subjects ought to be taught in 
India ; but most of them should be — and will be when Indians are able to control 
India's public income and expendiure. 

From the list given above it will be evident to teachers and students in India’s 
universities that it is not true that ‘almost every conceivable subject’ is taught in 
them. That fact can bo made obvious in another way. A very large number of 
teachers would be necessary to teach almost every conceivable subject in univer- 
sities. A comparison of Indian universities with British universities— I do not wish 
to bring other Western universities into this comparison— will show how ill-equip- 
ped our universities arc to teach ‘almost every conceivable subject’. The following 
statement gives the names of the British univerbities and the number of their 
professors, <&c. 


Universities. 

England— 

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Durham 

London 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Bristol 

Reading 

Total for England 

Scotland— 


Number of Professors, etc. 


450 

388 

267 

1.243 

275 

246 

321 

343 

185 

2m 

152 

1,130 


St. Andrews 152 

Glasgow 30G 

Aberdeen 1C2 

Edinburgh 390 

Total for Scotland 1,010 

ITgalpo M7Q 

Total of above 5,^9 


The figures do not include the staffs of CollegcB, Halls, 'Schools’ (of London 
University), etc. 


The population of England, Scotland and Wales in 1933 was 44,937.444, Each 
oi the Provinces of Bengal, United Pcovinccs, and Madras had a ^rger popula- 
tion that year, namely, mote then 50,48, and 40 mWions tespectivcly. Bo, the 
total number ot the protessors, etc., in the British universities should be compa- 
red with the total mumber of the University professors, etc., in each of the 
provinces of Bengal, United Provinces, «nd Madras. The figures are given 


In Bengal there are two universities, viz,, Calcutta and Uacca. In the 
Calcutta University there are 239 professors aud other teachers ; and in the 
University 107 professors and other teachers : total for the two univeflities, 346. 
This is a much smaller number then 5, 519, the total for the 16 universities of 

Provinces _ there are five unlverBiUes, viz., Allahabad, ^nwes 


Sf! TTaited Provinces there are five universities, viz., Allahab^. ^narra 
Hindu llSarhMasl?^, Lucknow, and Agra, w.th 105 0, 105, 120, and 0 university 

profesMirs Md other teachers respectively: total 330. This, too, 18 a much smaller 

number than 5,519, the total for the universities of Great Britain. 


63 
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Id Madras there are three universities viz., Madras, Andhra, and Annamalai, 
with 28, 6 and 68 university professors and other teachers respectively : total, 
102. This is very much less than Great Britain’s total of 5,519. 

The whole of the Indian Empire, including Burma and the Indian States) of 
which the population is 352,837,778, as against Great Britain’s 44,937,444, contain^ 
18 universities, as against Great Britain’s 16. Tho total of the university teaching 
staff of these 18 universities is I0l2. This is less than one-fifth of that of Great 
Britain. Therefore, assuming that the intellectual capacity and equipment of 
university teachers in India are equal to those of the university teachers of 
Great Britain, the whole of India offers less than one-fifth of the facilities for 
higher learning and research possessed by Great Britain. Even if we added the 
number of the professors and other teachers in the constituent colleges of Indian 
universities to the number of university teachers proper, the total would come to 
only 2299 less than half of Great Britain’s 5,519. Lastly, ‘^though in giving the 
number of Great Britain’s university teachers I have not includca college profess- 
ors and tutors’ , let me in the case of India include tho professors and other 
teachers in affiliated colleges. Even in that case, the total of all university and college 
teachers comes to 7,383. Considering the extent and population of India this is 
quite inadequate, to say the least. The area and population of the Indian Empire 
are 1,808,679 square miles and 352,837,778 persons ; and the area and population of 
Great Britain are 89,041 square miles and 44,937,444 persons. 

Sir George Anderson has complained that in India “each university is bent 
on providing ample facilities for higher education and research in almost every 
conceivable subject”. The facts and statistics given in the foregoing paragraphs 
will, 1 hope, convince unbiassed readers that the facilities provided are very 
far from being ample and that they are also very far from being in almost every 
conceivable subject. 

Sir George Anderson makes it a grievance that ‘‘the Indian university system 
is still overburdened by an excessive number of sludents” (page 63 Vol. 19.) He 
has not said whether the students whose number be considers excessive are students 
in university departments and classes or also those in constituent colleges, 
and in affiliated colleges too. For comparison with Western countries— say 
Great Britain-only university students proper, e. g. post graduate students 
ought to be taken into consideration as in Western universities our graduates 
are generally not given tho same academic standing as their graduates. 1 shall 
however give the numbers of students of university departments ani classes 
of constituent colleges and of afTiiiated colleges too in India. 

The number of students in the sixteen universities of Great Britain is 53,386. 
This figure does not include 11,296 external students of the London University 
nor its 10,184 University Extension students. If wo have to take into account 
our colleges students also, I should include the 353 students of Univesity College 
at Exeter, 682 sludents of University College at Nottingham, 1,297 students of 
University Colleges at Southampton, 1375 students of University College at 
Leicester and 2()6 students of University College at Hull. Thus the total 
number of University and College students in Great Britain is 78,979. This 
is, of course, exclusive of the number of students in the many agricultural 
Colleges, technical institutes and other institutions for higher professional and 
vocational training in Great Britain, of which we have very few in Indian. 

In the 18 universities of the Indian Empire there are 10,458 sutdents in the 
University departments or classes, 15,475 students in constituent colleges, and 79,310 
students in affiliated colleges : total 105,238. 

Great Britain with a population of over 44 million has 53,386 university 
students ; the Indian Empire with a population of over 352 millions has 10,458 
university students. The Indian figure is very small. Great Britain has 78,979 
university and college students. India has 105,238. As India’s population is eight 
times that of Great Britain, India ought to have 631,832 iuniversity and college 
students (instead of 105,238 which she has), in order to be equal to Great Britain 
in higher academic education. 

I have said in a previous paragraph that Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras 
have each a larger population than Great Britain. The number of university and 
college students in these and some other provinces are compared with that of Great 
Britain in the tabular statement printed below. 
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Country or province. 


Populaion. Number of University & 

College Students. 

78,979 
27,623 
10,687 
20,976 
16,971 
14,499 

provinces include those of the States 
of Madras where they exclude Cochin 


44,937,444 
51,087.338 
.:9, 61 4,833 
47,193,602 
24,018.639 
20,39^,997 


Great Britain 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Madras 
Punjab 
Bombay 

N, B. The population figures for tho 
attached to them except partly iu tho case 
and Travancoro. 

In estimating the spread oi high education in any country or province, its popu- 
lation should always bo borne in m«nd. For the Provinces of India the numbers of 
BtudentR given arc for 1932, for Great Britain it has been compiled from the States- 
man's Year Book for 193B 

I have said above in this artich that tho total educational expenditure of the 
General and ProviiuMal Governments ii» British India in 1931-32 was Rs. 12,46,07- 
093. In that year the total revenue of the Co itrd and Provincial Governments was 
Rs, 203,72,52,000, according to the Bl itestrian s Year-book for 1933. Therefore, 
in British India in that year (government spent a little more than 6 (six) per cent of 
its revenue for the promotion of all kinds (general, professional, vocational, techni- 
cal, etc), and grades (univc'’8ity, collegiate, secondary and primary) of education. 
Such being tho extent of the total expenditure, it is for Sir George Anderson to 
convince the public that there has been an ‘insidious form of oxtravangance’ for 
the proinouoii of any grade of education. The progressive States of the world and 
even progressive ‘States’ in India spend a larger proportion of their revenues on 
educating their people. But that is another story. 


The Madras Uoiversity Convocation 

Mr. M, Ratnaswami, M. A. Burrister-at-Law. addressed the annual Convocation 
of the Madras University, which was held in the Senate House, Chepauk, Madras 
on the 2nd August 1934. Mr. Ratnaswami took for his theme “Universities and the 
Service of the State.” The following is the text of his address: — 

Fellqw-graduatcs—you have been admitted to degrees of this University. What 
is the significance of the new life to which yon have been called ? One of the 
first lessons that a student of history learns is that, if one would understand au 
existing institution, one would do well to refer to its past. If one would learn the 
meaning of tho University of Madras and of its work, wo could do well to remind 
ourselves of its origin, Tho University of Madras, iu common with the older uni- 
versities of India, owes its foundation to the Education Dispatch of 1854, issued 
by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to tho Governor-General 
of India-in-Council. In the opening paragraphs of that Dispatch the rulers of the 
British India of those days announce to their representatives in India that ‘the 
encouragement of education is calculated not only to produce a higher degree of 
intellectual fitness, but to raise tho moral character of those who partake of its 
advantages and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may with 
increased confidence commit oflices of trust in India, where the well-being of the 
people is so intimately connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers 
of every grade in all departments of tho State, and later in that great State 
paper they assert that they had always been of opinion that tho spread of educa- 
tion in India would produce a greater efficiency iu all branches of administration 
by enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persous in 
every department of Government, and they believe that ‘the numerous vacancies 
of difiereut kinds which have constantly to be filled up may afford a great stimulus 
to education.' One sentence indeed of that Dispatch in which the Directors fear that 
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‘it is not so much the want of Government employment^ as the want of properly 
qualified persons to be employed by Government which is felt at the present time 
in many parts of India' shows the loiipj way we have travelled since 1854. But it 
also reveals the anxiety of the Government of that time to frame schemes of edu- 
cation—amonK them a University— that would ensure a never-failing supply of 
competent public servants. 

This connection between the University and the public services of the Presidency 
has ever since been maintained. Its examinations have been recognised as intellec- 
tual tests for admission to the different grades of Government service. If in recent 
times a separate examination for admission to clerkships has been ordered by 
Government, it is because it was folt that a high grade University training and 
degree are not necessary for the routine and mechanical duties of a clerk. More 
than one of the distinguished administrators that have been called upon to deliver 
Convocation addresses have given expression to their satisfaction that, to quote the 
words uttered in 1884 of one of them, Surgeon- Gen oral Cornish, ‘the wider employ- 
ment of graduates and under-graduates in the public departments of the State has 
resulted in better work and in a distinctly higher tone of the public service'. 

Training of Servants of the State 

Nor are these Governmental origins and connections of the University a thing 
to be deplored. Neither men nor institutions can choose their origins. In the 
Middle Ages of Europe an intellectual renaissance gave birth to the University. 
In Germany of the modern era the political and national motive has prevailed. 
In British India the better government of the country was one of the chief objects 
of the establishment of the first Universities. And who will say it is a mean 
motive ? Compared to the vanity of fame, the rivalry of linguistic areas, or com- 
munal or provincial competition, the training of competent servants of the State 
is a respectable motive. 

Nor again, is it in the narrow sense of Government service that this motive 
was interpreted. In that very dispatch of 1854, the Court of Directors hope that 
*the material interests of India will not be altogether unaffected by the advance of 
European knowledge, that this knowledge will teach the natives of India the 
marvellous results of the employment of labour and capital, rouse them to emulate 
ufl in the development of the vast resources of this country, guide them in their 
efforts and gradually but certainly confer on them all the advantages which 
accompany the healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The promotion of national 
unity is one of the greatest services that any institution can render to a State. 
Lord Napier, Chancellor of the University, addressing the graduates at the Convo- 
cation of 1869, referred to the question of unity of India, and hoped that the 
higher European culture introduced by the Universities would weave the bond of 
union for India’ and that ‘those who have filled a common hall, mixed on the 
same benches and have crowded to the fountains of knowledge with the same thirst 
and who have been fused together by the fire of the same generous ambitions 
would call each other fellow-countrymen and do a common work'. Lord Napier 
went on to prophesy that ‘Universities in India are destined to a greater duty 
than they have exercised elsewhere’ and that ‘they would bo not only the nursing 
mothers of learning and virtue and intellectual delights, but the nursing mother of 
a new commonwealth', and Mr. Justice Junes speaking in 1876 in the Convocation 
address of that year pins his hope for the introduction of constitutional measures 
in India on the spread of university education in the country. 

Development of the National Ideal*' 

And what Indian Universities have done for the growth and development of 
nationality and the national ideal, the historian of the national movement in India 
will acknowledge. The founders of the national movement in every province were, 
many of them if not ail, University men. The Indian National Congress was 
built up and till about 15 years ago was dominated by University men. The main 
stream of nationalism has been fed by the ideas that have their source in the books 
read and the instruction given in the colleges of our Universities has raised our 
self-respect and increased our appreciation of India's achievements. Thus by the 
education of men to fill the various departments of administration, of men and 
women to be the teacher's of youth, by the introduction of the vivifying influences 
of western learning and civilisation, by the promotion of nationality and nation- 
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forming culture, the older universities of Inoia in general and university of 
Madras in particular have seived the intention of their founders. 

According to Sallunt, tae Latin historian, dominion is maintained by the arts 
by which it was first established. This maxim is applicable to other than politi- 
cal institutions. The University of Madras having been established for the service 
of the State, it seems tc n.e appropriate on an occasion like this to ask the ques- 
tion: How far does the University s^rvc this puipose ? How far are the graduates 
that it produces equipped for *he realiwation of this purpose ? The service of the 
State is an easy piatform phrase but a diilicult idea! to realize. Especially difficult 
is it in India where the State has been late in coming. In India where the service 
of one^s dharma, caste, class, or comm unity has long prevailed, the service of the 
State is not easy to follow. For it c 11s upon individuals and communities always 
and everywhere ^o place the interosls of the State above their own. It calls upon 
administrative officials, for instance, that on any question that comes before them 
for advice or dccisior they shall prefer the intereBts of the State, of the country, 
of the people as a whole to the claljas of caste, or community, or self. It demanas 
to take another instance, that when a legislature or in electorate is faced by a 
question of men or of aflairs to bo decided, p >liticnl leaders shall see that their 
followers prefer the common good to the prosperity of any interest however 
important or however heavily vested. It calls upon the makers of public opinion 
so necessary for the life of every free State, to stand and fight for the common 
weal rather than defend rnis or that smaller claim or demand. What has the 
University of Madras done to teach its graduates and under-graduates this public 
spirit and train them in these political obligations ? Knowledge it has given them 
through its courses of study and examinations, and the cleverness and resourceful- 
ness of the Madras clerk or official have been the envy and admiration of central 
and other provincial secretariats. But what has the University done to train its 
men and women in that social character and spirit which the service of the State 
implies ? 

Training on the Social Side 

This cannot be imparted in lecture halls, though the good lectures in history, 
or literature, or polities or economics may inculcate a lesson on the need and the 
art of social solidarity. It is in the life of hostels, and unions, and clubs and 
games that under-graduates can learn to live the social life and get rid of undue 
attachment to their own family or neighbourhood or society. It is in such orga- 
nised social life of College or University that the future citizen can learn to acco- 
modate his thought and will to the thoughts and wills of others, to respect the 
rights of others, to be mindful of his duty to others, to discipline his selfishness — 
in a word to live the life of the fetatc. It is in the social life that the University 
movides or encourages that this training for the life of the State can be secured. 
The University has no hostel of its own, although it insists on Colleges maintain- 
ing hostels. When wo find that out of about 15,000 undergraduate students only 
about 4,000 who do not live with their families live in hostels, and we know that 
whole groups of students like the Law and Medical students in the city are 
without hostels, we cannot say that adequate provision has been made by the 
University for the sDcial life of its students. Few of the colleges or hostels have 
Common Rooms where students could meet and learn to know each other and 
the dining messes in most hostels still continue to be unsocial in their number 
and diversity. A University Union has been started but on an experimental basis 
and in conditions hardly ensuring success. It is because our University is an 
examining University that the authorities have begun building an Examination 
Hall before thinking of building a University Hostel or a permanent and well- 
appointed habitation for a University Union ? Nor is the organisation of Univer- 
sity athletics and games within sight. There is, however, one bright spot in the 
recent annals of the University, and that is the increasing encouragement and 
subsidy given by the University to the University Training Corps. But the Corps 
has always been under its sanctioned strength, and here and there Colleges have 
known to look askance at the enlistment of recruits to the Corps. If only College 
authorities realised what an excellent instrument of discipline and training ground 
of social character and leadership the University Training Corps is, the Corps 
would always be up to its strength and the prospects of neighbouring Universi- 
ties getting their own U. T. Us would be brighter than they arc at present. 
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The obliKatione of the Uoivoraity to etadents and to the State require that it 
Bball provide itself and through its Colleges for that social educatioti which will 
convert its students into citizens. There may be men in authority in University 
or College who look with amused scepticism, if not with positive hostility, at the 
new social life and activities that fill a larger part of the life of the student than in 
an earlier generation. They detract so much from the time and attention given to 
^®8in^ of examinations, and the parents of our boys, so runs the complaint 
or these critics, have entrusted them to the University and its Oolleges to pass 
them through the examination mill. I deny that University examinations are the 
only test of the usefulness of a University student in later life. They test a few of 
the qualities necessary for success in life like memory, industry, application, con- 
centration of mind. But the more useful qualities of leadership, tact, decision, 
management of men and affairs are learnt in the playing fields, in the hostels, 
the unions, and clubs that a student joins in his University days. 

, As for the intellectual side of University education I would earnestly plead 
that the genuine tutorial system, which consists in a regular Professor or Lecturer 
being in charge of a small number of students whoso reading he guides and with 
whom he discusses the subject of a weekly essay may be more widely used, 

whereas most colleges seem to bo satisfied with the imitation article which consists 
in the appointment of a low paid corrector and marker, of more or less satisfactory 
answers to more or less probable questions. It is the weekly essay and the dis- 
cassion with one's tutor, the training in the art of examining and appraising 
original documents or historical or political data or economic facts that distinguish 
the Honours courses at English Universities, and which would, till the want is 

made good in India, make it advisable for our best graduates to English Univer- 
sities to get a training which Indian Universities and Colleges do not at present 
provide. It is in the corporate union of teachers and students that the essential 
idea of a University is realized. It does not require the teaching of universal 

knowledge to make a University. People who require all branches of knowledge 

to be taught in a University had better resort to an Encyclopaedia or a literary 
Pantechnicon. The University was in its origin a Universitas or corporation of 
masters and scholars. It is the corporate life of teachers and students living to- 
gether, learning from each other, the older generation influencing the younger by 
example more that by precept that constitute a University, and this we can have 
in the Colleges and the Hostels of the University whatever may be its constitution- 
unitary, affiliating or federal. 

Science of Administration 

And with regard to the subjects of study at our University may I ask the 
authorities when they set themselves to answer the appeal of distinguished 
personages that Universities should select only a few subjects each for specialised 
aiid^ post-graduate study, to consider the question of organising such study in a 
subject which should be specially appropriate to the University of Madras ? May 
I put in a plea for the establishment of a school of public administration under the 
auspices of the University ? The day is long past when administration was said 
to bo an art rather than a 8<;iencc, that it could be learnt only in the actual 
business of administration. Administration is very much an art, but it is also a 
science : for, what is a science but organised knowledge on any subject. It is not a 
a teacher in the first flush of administrative experience that advocates this view. 
It was the conviction of a great man of affairs. The late Lord Haldane was not 
only a great judge and lawyer but a great administrator. According to Field- 
Marshal Lord Haig, he was the greatest war minister England has ever had. 
Giving evidence before the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry in 1919, he 
spoke of the 'science of administration’ and when he was asked 'if it was something 
which can be taught and not merely picked up, he answered, 'certainly— taught 
exactly as a university professor teaches his students, and he told the Commission 
bow when as Secretary of State for War he wanted military officers to be trained 
in administration and found no special school of administration to hand, 
he sent them to the London School of Economics and Political Science 
and made use of its available resources. He went on to point out that for 
a school of public administration the atmosphere of a University was 
especially necessary and that it is *inBpiring contact of the personality of teacher 
with that of the taught and the suggestion of not merely dry knowledge but of 
initiative and pereonality at every turn’ which produces that atmosphere. Schools 
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of public admmiatratlon are to be found not only in London University but in 
other English and American Universities. The institute of Public Administra- 
tion in England, the English Journal of Public Administration and the French 
International Eeview of \dmini8trative Sciences further show that knowledge of 
public administration ib being organised and syalematised, in other words* that it 
18 capable of scientific treatment. 

Nor need the University strain its resources beyond its strength to found such 
a school. The vrork of the University Departments of Indian History and Econo- 
mics and of the Law College "nd of the College of Commerce, that was and may 
be again, may be ;[>ooled, and with the institution of Headerships in general Politics 
and in Public Administration and with the establishment of a University hostel 
and Union to give the social atuiosphert necessary ‘for real University training, the 
Madras University may inaugurate the career of a great school of public adminis- 
tration in India. Though limited iu general political experience, India has had a 
varied administrative experience. Administration will a'ways play a dominant part 
in the public bfe of the country, as the State in India has to do many things left 
elsewhere to private and corporate endeavour. The services iu India are succeeding 
to the traditions of a famous civil service. The Madras Presidency has produced 
great administrators for itself, the Central vtC *ernment and the Indian States, 
The District Boards and Municipalities are looking to a permanent civil service 
of their own to ensure administraiive efficiency. There is also a growing body of 
men, who bereft of opportunities of University education like to go through a 
course in politics and economica and other branches of knowledge useful in aami- 
nistration. Such are the new men, who, under the constitutional reforms awaiting 
legislative enactment may be called upon to undertake the duties of Legislative 
Councils, District Boards and Municipalities. There are also the members of the 
Zamindar families who ever since the abolition of their special school about 15 
years ago, have had to go away from the Presidency for their education or remain 
without it. It is a good and welcome sign of the times that Zamindars are taking 
up position in the public life of the country. They have fthe leisure and the 
social position to enable them to become leaders. But modern leadership requires 
knowledge. The University of Madras seems called upon to supply the growing 
demand ifor a well-equipped, scientifically trained, and socially educated body of 
administrators and public men, and I hope it may soon be able to answer that 
call. 

Call for Service 

It is this call for service that the University must accept, if it is to continue to 
play a part worthy of its position in the public life lof the province. Time was 
when University men played the leading part -in public affairs. Not only in the 
professions of Law and Medicine and in the administrative services but in political 
life University men led and others followed. But for some time past the leadership 
of India has been fast slipping from the hands iof University men. In Local 
Boards and in Legislative Couiiciis the democratisation of the franchise has kept 
down the proportion of University men in them, and with the further extension 
of franchise, especially in single member constituencies become the order of the 
day. University men are bound to see their number still further reduced in the 
representative assemblies of the country. In movoraents towards social reform and 
amelioration they do not give the lead they used to give in the past. Ours is in part 
a civic University. What has it done to fulfil its civic obligations ? Does the 
Corporation of Madras owes much to the business enterprise of the great commer- 
cial houses. What are they to the University and what is the University to them ? 
Have its laboratories nothing to offer them as the results of chemical research? 
Have they nothing to offer it in the shape of endowments ? 

If the University and University men are to play an important part in the life 
of the country they must do something more than they are doing at present to 
add to the richness of that life. If the University may not lead, it can serve. If 
its men may not lead in politics, it can furnish politicians with ideas. There is 
esp^ially one important intellectual service the University may render the country. 
India is aiming at national unity. This national unity if it is to endure must be 
based on a common culture. The political confusion that paralyses us is a 
consequence of the chaos of thought that prevails. It is in the evolution of a 
common culture that University can perform the intellectual service required' of 
them. At Universities should to forged those ideas that will unite and bind, and 
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that will break the iDfluence of the many ideals and institutions that keep man 
from man and community from community in India, A theory of Nationality, 
or of Natural Eights, or of Social Justice, whatever it is to be, this body of ideas 
must bring together the people of India, Hindus, orthodox and reformedi and 
Muslims, and Christians, and burn their mutual suspicions and hostilities out and 
fuse their separate aspirations into a common purpose. Nor is this intellectual 
service to be bounded by the frontiers of India. The greatest need of the world to 
day is peace. Peace cometh only from understanding— understanding among the 
peoples of the world. The historical cleft between East and West is wide 
as ever. The harmonising of the ideas of the East and .of the West— for East and 
West need each other as they supplement each other — is the task set before intellec- 
tual men to-day. Universities to India can do no nobler work than to bring about 
this intellectual union between East and West. 

Advice to Graduates 

And now, graduates of the year, let me address a few words to yourselves. 
Although 1 have spoken all this time of the University, it is of you that I have 
been thinking. For it is not bricks and mortar that make a University— though 
I do hope that the Library and the University lecture halls and hostel and Union 
will soon be built, but it is students and teachers that make a University. If I 
have been putting before the University the ideal of the service of the State, it is 
because I pray you will devote yourselves to that service. All the noble ideals by 
which Indian youth are inspired at present can be realised in and through the 
State. If you want your country to be one and united you must, whatever your 
calling in life, put the State above class or community. If you want your coun- 
try to be free you must flock to the service of those instruments of freedom, the 
army and the navy, however difficult that service may be. If you want your 
country to be self-govorniug you must make use of all those opportunities for 
self-government that Union Panchayats, Local Boards and Municipalities offer. 
Take a hand in the formation of sound public opinion in regard to local govern- 
ment as it is almost conspicuous by its absence. If government by the people is 
to be realised public opinion must be alert and critical and constant. The lack of 
public opinion is the greatest defect and danger in the public life of India. Do 
something to make up the deficiency, wherever you may be and in regard to 
however small a matter, even if it were only the removal of a village nuisance and 
if the method were only the writing of a letter to the editor of a newspaper. Do 
not disdain the lower ranges of public life. By all means devote yourselves to 
national service. But remember, as a sympathetic English .visitor told an Indian 
student, that your country may be too largo to devote yourselves to straight-away 
and you might begin by working for your immediate neighbourhood or village 
or town. 

Democracy spells responsibility and if democracy is to be a reality and not a 
mere paper constitution the sense of responsibility must be highly developed in 
every individual citizen— responsibility to one’s higher self, responsibility to duty, 
responsibility to the common weal. National self-determination can come only 
from a nation of self-determining individuals, not from a collection of atoms blown 
about by every passing wind of doctrine or mode of life. 

Id every sphere you can practise the social and political virtues that are neces- 
sary for the prosperity of our country. The daily events of an ordinary life will 
furnish you with the opportunities. It was a saying ol the great Negro leader 
Booker T. Washington : ‘Not everyone can do extraordinary things, but everyone 
can do ordinary things in an extraordinary manner’. The Government official who 
is tempted to prefer individual gain or communal interest tp the high standard of 
conduct that should obtain in any administration worthy of the country, the politi- 
cian who is called upon to vote for the interests of his party or class rather than 
for the progress of the country, the rich landlord or merchant who would live a 
life of ease and self-indulgenue would bo all true nationalists and lovers of their 
country if they resisted the temptations of their order and made the call of the 
State paramount. Thanks to a long drawn out process of political evolution, thanks 
especially to the widely-pervading dominance of British rule, the State has at last 
emerged in India. Bnt has it emerged in everyone of us ? As long as we think 
and work ffrst and last for our own selves, our own kindred or class or party or 
group, the State cannot be said to be secure in India. For it is in the thoughts 
and acts of iodlvidualB that the State lives and moves and has its being. 
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Luve the State 

Pray do not lulsundcr^tand mo. I am noc holding!; a brief for the paramount 
State, the totalitarian State, as it la the fashion now to call it. If I have hero and 
elsewhere pleaded that duo regard and respect be paid to the State, it is because 
the State in India has not yoi ivon the wholo-hoartod allegiance of the individual,, 
and the claims of o^bot' secular institutions are. in practice, if not in theory, still 
treated as superior. But the respocc #»nd regard we pay to the State is what is 
due to it— nothing los.s— but einphaticady nothing more, than what is duo to it. 
God, Conscience and Ucligion arc the highest peaks of human experience. The 
State also is Hubjoct to ‘highc'* powc^^^ The service of thu State is honourable 
service, it is the service of freemen -it is not idol worship. It is to the extent to 
which the State allows us to hr* free, si If- respecting, conscienoo-hound, that it is 
worthy of our love and loyalty. Love of the State not moderated by humanity or 
morality leads to ..such evils as political n ’Scissinatiui , the tyranny of majorities 
over minorities and incoriialional b itrods. The State is not an end in itself— it is 
only a means to an end which is the iodividuiil. And it is when the individual is 
strong, self-reliant, independent, able to r('s»st the intluenco of the crowd or of 
fashion that the State is secure against Ihc b'^'scc loyalties of group or class. Plato 
in Book IV of the Republic ha , shown that it is the individual that recognizes in 
himself the supremacy of the Spirit and of Reason over instincts and impulses that 
will in political life recogni'''i the sovereignty of the Slate. The iman who subjects 
his conscience to the State will end by subjecting the State to himself as the 
history of Dictatorship in all ages has shown. The address of the i.Iacoboaii poet to 
his beloved may well bo the motto of every true citizen of the State : 

1 could not love thoc, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more. 

Keep Fuee of Materialism 

Be not materialist. Materialism is the creed of plutocracy. It docs not stand 
the strain of war, or defeat or depression. Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Hackel 
were the fashionable inllnoncos of ray student days. J have lived to see scientists 
become spiritualists and Rationalism, displaced by Psycho-analysis. Remember that 
yon are the heirs of a groat religious tradition. India, poor in the things of the 
world, is bettor otl’ in the things of the other. Our Hindu ancestors were the 
discoverers of a now world— the world of the Absolute, Islam has brought into 
India the flaming belief of the Unity and Personality of the Godhead. And 
Christians belong to ‘the Word that was made Flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ If 
India is to become a great State, the waste places of whole regions have to bo 
levelled, the wounds of a thousand years have to bo healed, and the omissions 
of whole epochs have to be made good. It is giants’ work that lies before us. 
Nothing but Religion can give us the nervous force that will arm us for the 
struggle. It was not a man of religion but a man of alF.iirs, Lorenzo do Mcdicis 
who said, 'Those who do not believe in aiiolher world arc more dead than alive 
in this.^ 

There is a bye-product of materialism that I would like to warn you against. 
In the latter years of ray life among students, I found a strain of cynicism 
creeping into their attitude towards life. The failure of a formidable political 
movement, the slow rate of social and political progress, disillusionment of educated 
youth facing the con scij nonce of the economic set-back of the last decade turned 
generous-hearted young men into crabbed cynics. What does it matter ? And if it 
matters it won’t matter long— were the phrases one heard on the lips of ^ oung 
men of those days. I hope the youth of to-day have recaptured the enthusiasms 
that are appropriate to their nature. By all means bo realists, see things as they 
are, see them as a whole. But cherish ideals of what may bo. Not only are 
they blind, says Plato, who have no knowledge of that which really is ‘but who have 
no distinct pattern in their soul, and cannot look like painters to the perfect truth, 
and contemplate the standard which they have yonder.’ Cynicism is the vice of 
disappointed and disillusioned old ago. The predisposing causes of despondency 
are not as strong as once they were. The political horizon is brighter than it has 
been for some years past. A great vista of social service has been opened by the 
movement to remove uniouchability. 

64 
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Spectre of Unemployment 

One cause of the discontent of youth is stiil as operative as it vpas. Unemploy- 
ment still stares educated youup; men in the face. I will not deceive you with false 
hopes. H wever much one would like Governmeuc services to bo staffed by Uni- 
versity men, one cannot close one’s eyes to the fact that the supply is much greater 
than the demand. Nor have I any sovereign remedy for the malaise. 1 will not ask 
you to go back to the land. It is cruel advice to give to the University student 
that is not a Graduate in Agriculture. After having educated you out of love 
for and attachment to the soil and urbanized your tastes and mode of living and 
outlook men have no right to ask you to go back on what you have become. I am 
not competent to advise the University on the question of the establishment of a 
School of Technology. But speaking as a 'member of the general public, I should 
say that unless work is found in the factories, workshops and railways for the men 
trained in technology it would bo a woeful waste of highly trained men to pro- 
duce them. And if they also become unemployed, they would in addition bo a 
danger, for they would know something to do with their hands. 

There are two drastic remedies that may stem the tide of unemployment If they will 
not already dispose of those already unemployed. The first is that parents should realize 
that their children need not become B.A’s in order to earn the salary of an average 
B. A. A school-education, supplemented by shorthand, type-writing or commercial 
course, or by secondary technical training, or fortified by proficiency in sports is 
generally enough to get boys the living which a University degree may or may not 
obtain. Parents should also look ahead at least 10 years for their children and sec in 
what occupations the supply would bo somewhere near the demand, and determine 
their children’s education in accordance with an intelligent forecast. And public opinion 
mainly through newspapers and the advice of educated men should inform unin- 
formed parents in the country-side of the true state of affairs. And here in pas- 
sing may I say that one cause of unemployment might not have operated if every 
stage of education had been raised to lead to a corresponding stage of employment. 
If there had been elementary and secondary agricultural and industrial insti- 
tutions training boys for the different grades of agricultural and industrial employ- 
ment, and if employers contented themselves with taking the grade of man for the 
grade of work required instead of succumbing to the vanity of having University- 
trained men in their employ, simply because they could bo got for the low wage 
they offer, unemployment would not have attained the formidable proportions it 
has. The second remedy is that colbges should ecase to depend for their existence 
on the free income collected from students. It is because in most colleges other 
than Government colleges as many students arc admitted as are necessary to keep 
the college going that more University graduates are produced than the country 
can absorb. It is on endowments rather than on fee income that University colleges 
in the West rely. University education in India should not bo fostered at the 
expense of the students and their parents. 

Pride of Work 

Whatever your employment may be, take pride and pleasure in your work. 
Do your work well, for work well done makes for the dignity and self-respect 
of man. There is the story of a traveller accosting some workers who 
were busy building and he asked them what they were doinp. Ono said, *1 am 
doing this bit of masonry work’. Another said, ‘I am earning live shillings a day.’ 
A third man stood up and said, ‘I am building a Cathedral.’ Whatever your work 
may be, remembor that you arc building a Cathedral of India’s greatness. If you 
are to bo a clerk, write out your notes carefully and neatly. If you arc to be a law- 
yer or a doctor, do the best for your client or patient, whether you are paid ill or 
well and without losing your souls to touts and practices unworthy of your pro- 
fessions. If you arc to bo engineers or agricultural officers, remember that the 
building of India’s economic prosperity is placed in your hands. If you are to be 
teachers, give of your best to your pupils, although there will be much to depress 
you, the lack of public esteem and even of sympathetic society, especially in the 
rural parts, the most disheartening cause of the depression being that men in 
authority will say that yours is the noblest profession, but will find that they 
can do nothing to make your social position correspond to your high calling, 
whereas in any well ordered State, teachers ought to be ranked in the highoat class 
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of public Bervauts. If you are tempted to scamp your work or to do the minimum 
required to earn your aalary, or to fall a victim to worse teraptaions, realize that 
thereby, you are p'^stponiug the day of India’s recovery, Noblesse oblige. Remem- 
ber that you arc Cnivorp^y men and women. ‘Even 13. As’, do these things’ a com- 
plaint v^e hear when Univeisity men go wrong is a compliment to the University 
and a ivHection on its gradual js. lie true to I bo solemn obligations you have 
undertaken this aiternoon wh^n you promised before all the world to conduct your- 
selves “as becomes members of the University iu your daily life and conver- 
sation”. 


Rj:adin(J An rtiE Staff of Life 

Tog<4her with the habit of cynicism ‘,o which I referred a little while ago, may 
1 draw your attenti u to an »thijr characuTistic fcr.tiiro in the life of the modern 
graduate, and that is a falling off in the habit of reading. Some reading, of 
course, enterh into ibo life of most graduatos, reading of the daily news- 
paper and of P. U. Wodehouso and of Edgar WiJ'ace. I have nothing to say 
against these iiicai.s of relaxation. I am thinking rather of the reading, of the 
classicH f*f Knglisl: literature which used to bo more general among the graduates 
of the last century. Jieluve me, after lleligi )n, there is no such staff of life as 
books. Prom ‘the slings and arrows v.f ouiiagjouB fortune’ and the ‘insolence of 
office and the spurns that pat ent merit ot the unworthy takes’ you may find a 
refuge in the realms of gold. A shelf of books, bought and not borrowed, ought 
to be the ornament of every graduate’s home. Read the two ebisses of books— 
books of knowledge and books of power. Read books of knowledge, for whatever 
your depart unlit of wenk, knowledge in th(3 subjeet of your department will al- 
ways be usiiuL Por you never can tell when the kuowlcdgo may be needed and 
the need will prove the man and his fortune. It is knowledge added to the 
character you already possess that will ensure your promotion to the next stage of 
BiietTss in business or adniinislration or in the professions of Law, Medicine, Teach- 
ing, Kngineiring, or Agiicullure. It is only the Rccond-ralc man of afFairs that 
despises books and talks vacuously of experience. J‘\)r what are books but written 
('xpeiiencc ? And the greatest nu n of action from Julius Caesar to Mussolini have 
been great readers. Rend also books of power, for you must not starve your 
emotions or yours will be the wistful coiujilaint of Charles Darwin, who after yi'ars 
of scientific preoccupation could no lunger enjoy a line of poetry. And if reading, 
according to the saying of Racon, is to iimko you a full man. you must allow 
>our reading to influence your life. What is the use of reading Mill on Liberty, 
or Morley on Compromise, or Rousseau on Equality if in our daily lives wo cherish 
the dead hand of custom or dare not bo in the right with two or three, or refuse 
to treat iinioiichables ns men, or in the w'ordB of Morley ‘pretend to accept other 
people’s falsehoods simply because wo cannot persuade them to accept our truths’’. 

University Settlements 

There is one respect, however, in which the inoderi’i student is superior to the 
student of an older generation and that is in his social opportunities. He plays 
games, forms clubs and societies of all kinds and takes an interest in social 
problems. Tbesc habits of social life are all to the good of the individual and of 
society. Continue iu the habits of social life that you have formed in your under- 
graduate days. Let your social contacts bo numerous and ever widening. Make 
friends iu other eomrnuiiities than your own. Priendshi[) restricted to your own 
caste is not friendship—it is clanishuoss. Political solidarity in India will come not 
from franchise systems or unions— made by law, but from habits of sympathy with 
other people than your own, habitual cousiderntiou of the claims and rights of 
others, from a ‘union between opposites.’ Jt is thus that the evils of party rancour 
or communal divisions can bo overcome. No man can be said to be a complete 
social being who has not friends in every community. Form clubs and associations 
of all kinds and live their social life. Rabindranath Tagore, speaking to the English 
artist Rothcijstcin attributed the low standard of social civilization iu India to 
the fact that ‘we in India live secluded among a crowd of relatives, and things 
are done and said within the family circle which would not bo tolerated outside’. 
But social life becomes an enlightened form of selfishness if it does not include 
service. Especially for the academic man is social service necessary. There comes a 
moment in the lives of bookish men when books begin to pall and life calls for 
life. Before that moment of ennui come to you, or rather that it may not come to you, 
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I would ask you to lake to Bomc form of social service. Learn a losson from that 
intcrestine; chapter in the history of English and American Universities— that 
which tells the history of the University fcjottlement. There you will read how well- 
to-do but j;cncrouB young men after their life at the University was over, went 
and settled down in the slums of London and other industrial cities, lived the life 
of the poor and tried to understand them and their needs. For they felt that un- 
derstanding must precede service. ‘He who will love his neighbour must first 
know hira\ said Canon Barnett to Arnold Toynbee, both of them founders of the 
University Settlement in England. May I plead for the inauguration of some form 
of University settlement work conducted by graduates of the University of Madras ? 
Slums and chcrics arc always and everywhere with us. Could not ' a band of a 
dozen graduates bo found in Madras to go and live in a University settlement 
house near to or amid the surroundings of the poor and untouchables, and learn 
to understand the thoughts and feelings and customs of these people before they 
attempt to help them ? Settlement work may be the contribution of the Indian 
University to the solution of the problem of untouchability. 

Aid to the University Traditions 

Finally, be proud of your University, llarsh things have been said of her in 
recent years. She is not perfect. In this very address certain directions of improve- 
ment have been pointed out. But given the conditions of her life, her poverty in 
endowments and the short time of her existence, she has done great and 

memorable work. She has produced some of the greatest men of modern India. 
And here may 1 be allowed to refer to the loss the University has sustained by 
the death this year of four men — who were her sons— and who have shed lustre on 
her name. Sir 0. Saukaraii Nair was a great judge and statesman. Sir C. V. Kumar- 
Bwami Sastri was eminent as lawyer and as a Judge. Dr. S. lUngaehari was a great 
surgeon and a great philanthropist. Mr. M. A. Candelh was a distinguished teacher 
and educational administrator, a builder of the University Training Corps, 

niid of social life and peace in the Univasity and in the city. Ihe 
traditions of our University have been built by the life and work of men 
such as these. They are traditions of hard work, service and honour. Treasure these 
traditions and live to honour them. They are few, because our University has been 
only 75 years in existence and till a few years ago it oilered no teaching of its 
own, and till the other day it had no social life of its own. But few as these trabi- 
tions are they must be fostered. 

Add to these traditions by your own careers of service. Whatever changes may 
take place, I pray that the spirit of the University may be always the same. Test- 
ing times arc before the University as before other institutions we have taken from 
the West. Questions will be asked frequently, persistently about the utility of the 
University to the common man. The man in the street, or rather in India, the 

man at the plough or at the loom will ask of what use the University is to him. 

The only satisfying answer that the University can give is service. The service of 
the ytatc, of society, of country ought to he the objective of the University. And 
you men and women of the Uuiversiiy of Madras can justify your training and 
Degrees and the expendilurc of the fcjlato and the Univcisity and parents on 
University education only by a career of service. The nolo of modern political 
and social life is service. A modern French writer has argued that the criterion of 
modern sovereignty is service. A Btatc is entitled to sovereignty only to the extent 
to which it serves its people and the world. The University of Madras will earn the 
regard of men only by the quantity and quality of its service. That you graduates 
of the University of Madras may be at all times ready to do service is the prayer 
of one who wants his University to take an honoured place in the life of his coun- 
try. India wants so much service and of such varicti kinds there is none of us so 
poor, so maimed or crippled that he cannot bring something of his own to the help 
of his country. However lowly your position may be, you can and must serve it. 
The poet Clough speculating on what might have been the last words of Wellington 
puts words into his mouth which might well servo as your motto in the life of 
service to which I ask yon to dedicate yourselves, and which on behalf of the 
University I wish you God-speed. 



The Annamaiai University Convocation 


The Convocation of the A.mamnlai UnivcrBily wna hold at AnnamalHina^^ar on 
tne 30lb October 1934, the Caancollor, H, E, Sir Gconje Stanley presiding. The 
luncUon was held in the spacious UnivcTsity Ilall, where had gathered a large 
assembly. Mr. li. V, Krishnan^ Secretary, the Madras Legislative Council, 
deliver cl the Convocation address, of which the following arc extracts : — 


The controversy regarding the aim and purp»>po of education and especially 

niglier education-— whelhei it should be liberal o»* cultural or whether it should be 

useful and practical, —is as old as euucrition itsdf. 

In India, the highest ideul of education was knowledge lor its own sake. The 
l>raiimuitj (for they were the repositories of Icarnif.g^ were enjoined by their Dharma 
not to sel* tho‘r learning, not to engage themselves in lucrative occupations or to 
accuinuJate wealth. If they raoi.opolisecl learning, it w'as because other communities 
probably preferred to monopolise the more lucretive professions and occupations. 
Ancient liindu society was built on the pr r\c ple of co-operation and service, each 
inuividual carrying on bis pre-detcriiiined Jlharma for a common purpose without 
envy or hatred against any other. 

That the highest learning was pursued for its own sake did not mean that 

occupational and professional skill was undeveloped or that the utilitarian and 

practical sciences were neglected. Jf anything is clear from a study of ancient 
Indian history and literature, it is the fact of an all-round development of its 
inhabitants in all branches of knowledge and in all the arts of peace and war. 

At the time of the introduction of English education in this country, there 
were famous centres of oriental learning such as Nuddea and llcnares, while, 
scattered throughout the country, there were schools in which education was imparted 
in tho^ three It’s. Vocations wore mostly hereditary and vocational training was 
geiicra'iy given in the family. But India remained shut out from a knowledge of 
the modoru sciences and arts, and she was adhering to her traditional methods of 
learning. 


lUTRODUCTJON OF EnULISH 

The introduction of English education produced a profound change. It was 
aceornpaiiicd by u distinct emphasis on its utilitarian character, which, though 
bonahdo made to aflbrd a stimulus to education, lias, to no little extent, adeclcd 
the subsequent history of higher educat’on in this country. 

In their desire to improve their material position and to obtain those oppor- 
tunities of service, which employment luidir a jirogrcssive government anxious to 
bring about the prosperity and contentment of its subjects, ntlordcd, Judiaiis began 
to evaluate English education in terms of government service. But no Government 
could employ an unlimited number of subordinates, and the supply of graduates 
far outstripped the requirements of Government service. 

Ill 1835, English replaced Bersiau as the language of the courts and many 
English educated men turned to (he profession of Law, but that profession also 
soon became overcrowded. The number of graduates who are now going out to 
other professions or are chalking out independent careers for Ihcmselves has not 
been altogether negligible, but the pereeulage of such persons as compared with 
those who flock to Govern nieiit service or the Law is very small indeed. For this 
state of affairs, it is not the students that are responsible. It is no use telling 
them that they are not after knowledge for knowledge’s sake. 

To expect Government to create extra administrative posts for the purpose of 
providing for these unemployed graduates, is to invito administrative inefficiency and 
nnaucial extravagance. Self-reliance cannot be taught by an education in depend- 
ence on others. But no kind of education which is divorced from the main direc- 
tions and interests of ordinary life and from the activities in which the mass of 
men and women must perforce engage thembclves, can be said to be satisfactory 
or can survive long. The system of higher education in this country was based 
on the English type in the last century, which laid strees on ‘the humanities’ as 
against scientific and professional courses. The mechanical and industrial activities 
of modern society are so dependent on applied science that it is necessary to give 
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organized instruction in it somcwberc. These activities themselves cannot by any 
means be avoided. Nor can the growing hunger for university education among 
the workers uud smaller tradesmen and ngricuUurists be suppressed. It is there- 
fore necessary to devise methods by wdiich the higher education obtainable in our 
Universities can be more cfleetively directed to modern purposes, more widely 
shared with the common people and m(jre advantageously (niployed for the benefit 
of the nation. Without the kind of education given in a university, the men 
engaged in modern industrial activities are not likely to become humanised or 
liberalised and perhaps arc not even likely to carry on their activities efficiently. 
The general atmosphere of university life, far from Ixcoming de»academiscd, is sure 
to come invigorated, refreshed, and enriched by its being brought into intimate 
contact with the living problems of modern society and by the bringing together 
of young men of diflcrcnt walks of life of varying temperaments and varying 
outlooks, for purposes of common study and if possible of common residence. 

The trend of educational progress everywhere is towards the inclusion of various 
kinds of technical and professional courses iii colleges and universities. 

It is now practically recognised on all hands that the canalisation of education 
in purely literary eouises should bo arrested, and that education should be directed 
more extensively than now towards vocational and professional purposes. But it 
will be admitted that the establishment of a Oolltgo or Institute of Technology is 
not an experiment which an infant University may hastily plunge into. The esta- 
blishment of such a colli ge or institute requires money, buildings, trained and 
competent teachers, an industrial neighbourhood and atmosphere. 

University Planning 

If it were open to me to reconstitute the Annamalai TTnivcrBily and as an in- 
cident of such rcconslitution to deal with the Madras University also, I would 
model this University partly as a teaching and iwareh university and partly as 
affiliating university for the whole of the Tamil Nadu on the type of the Andhra 
University. I would convert the Madras University into a unitary one confining 
it to the limits of the City of Madras. I would constitute an additional 

University for the Kerala country. It will then bo possible for this 
University to extend its activities throughout the Tamil districts and to 

carry out more eflectively than it is now a))Io to do, the object for which it was 
created, viz, the “encouragement of higher education and research in the 
Tamil districts of the Presidenev of Madras’ as slated in the preamble of 
the Annamalai University Act, 192’8. A University at Waliair for the Andhradosa, 
a Kerala University for the west coast districts, aud a University at this place for 
the development of the peculiar culture and genius of the Tamils operating through- 
out Tamil Nadu, with a University at Madras confined to the City of Madras bup- 
plcraenting the w'Oiic of all the three Universities, would be an ideal distribution of 

University areas and functions, and would give each of the Universities the neces- 

sary niinibers, finances and dignity, demanded by the prestige of a Uuivoisity, 
and consonant with the expectations formed of it. The Madras University, 
situated in the political capital of the Presidency, in the midst of its 
multifarious political, social and intellectual activities, would not lose any of its 
importance or usefulness. To the successful professional colleges which already 
exist in the City, it could add well-equipped technological institutes which, 
situated in the midst of factories, mills and workshops would not suffer from 
that lack of facilities for practical training or that absence of the necessary indus- 
trial atmosphere which acts as an obstacle to the starting of such institutes in 
this mufassal, non-industrial, though intellectual centre. The existing arrangements 
lead to duplication of work between this University and the Madras Universityi 
as a striking example of which may bo mentioned the introduction of Honours 
course in Tamil in the Madras University and the facilities given or proposed to 
be given in some of its colleges for instruciion in such courses. Any proposal at 
this stage to extend the area of operations of this University or to limit that of 
the Madras University is sure to be opposed not only by the Madras l^iversity 
but also by the privately managed constituent colleges in the City which depend 
almost entirely on the supply of students from the districts. In the interests of 
higher education and of the development of those departments of studies relating 
to applied science which are of vital importance to the nation, the question ought 
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to be examined in a dispassionate and a’tr Jstic spirit, and if that bo done, a 
working arrangement can be arrived at by which all the Universities in South 
India can work hi co-operatior with one another for their common benefit. 

Unemployment 

Several people who recoirm^nd opening of schools or colleges for giving techni- 
cal or industrial irr lruction, as a panacea for non-employment, forget that no 
amount; of technical or nrofessior al instruction can itself provide employment, It 
can only fit a person who receives it for the employment or profession for which 
it trains him. ty itself it cannot create industries or business. The utmost it can 
do is to instil into persons possessing caoital and intending to invest it in industries 
or business, sufficient confi icnco to come forward with their capital, instead of 
keeping it back, for fear that for want of expert or technical assistance, such iu- 
duHtrics or business would rail. 

The fact is that the problem of uncraolnyrnent is not a pure problem of edu- 
cation. It is a combined political, social and economical problem. It is not our 
system of education that is solciy responsible for the present state of unemploy- 
ment either among the University graduates or among the still larger body of 
educated men who have not obtained Univ^*rB,»y degrees. The real causes of such 
unemployment is the absence of avenues ol employment. 

The subject of employment and of the best methods of relieving it — whether 
it is found among the educated or the uneducated classes— is" irrelevant to my 
present theme which is confined entirely to the explanation of the aims and 
ideals of this University and nothing more. 

This University is an infant University. There is no reason to fear that any 
appreciable percentage of the few hutidred graduates which it has turned out is 
suffering from want of employment. Its activities conducted in the Original Section 
in the Music College and in the College for the training of Pandits, are definitely 
calculated to fit a large number of the young men educated within its walls, 
directly for a profession. So far as this University is concerned, the rpiostion of un- 
employment has not become a pressing problem. Supposing however that many of 
its aluraui are unable to get employment and settle down in life, this University 
would still consider it to be its duty to boardcast its culture. 

Inadequacy of Accommodation 

Higher education, even if it is imparted to men who cannot get on otherwise 
and who have to depend on it for their livelihood, is in itself bad. The mere 
increase in the number of graduates who depend on thejir education 
for their livelihood is not proof of the statement which is not unoccasionally 
made, that many of those who go to the University are ‘unfitted to benefit by Uni- 
versity education’. If by this statement is meant that the only persons who arc fit 
for University education are those whom fortune has favoured, it is not always cor- 
rect. On the other hand, many a man has been enabled by his University educa- 
tion ‘to break his birth’s invidious bar’, ‘breast the blows of circumstance’, ‘make 
by force his merit known’, and ‘live to clutch the golden keys’. The trouble to-day 
is not that unfit graduates are turned out by the universities, but that well-qualified 
and deserving graduates are unable to earn their bread and make use of their 
education to the best advantage. 

On account of the inadequacy of accommodation in our professional colleges, 
and their inability to meet the demands for admission made on them, scores of 
competent graduates and under-graduates are annually refused admission into them 
on grounds other than ihoir unfitness. Some of the graduates of this University 
have shared this fate. Such refusal of admission necessarily involves the refusal 
of opportunities of qualifying for independent professions without depending on 
Government jobs. It also deprives the community of the services of competent 
men in the professions from which they are thus excluded. It is believed that the 
existing professional colleges can, with, their present equipment or with slightly 
increased equipment, easily be made to take in more students and if this is brought 
to the notice of the authorities, it may have satisfactory results. On purely 
academical grounds, it is desirable that the impediments, in the way of competent 
young men, to the acquisition of professional qualifications should be removed. 

The neglect of the vernaculars inevitably led to the neglect of mass education 
with the result that the poverty of our people is equalled only by their Ignorance* 
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Nearly 84 per cisiit of the male population and 97 per cent of the female population 
of the Presidency are still uneducated and do not know even to read and write. 
Most of them still believe that the sun ^ocs round the earth once daily, that eclipses 
are caused by two serpents devouring the sun and the moon respectively, that it is 
pollution to touch or go near certain classes of people, and that illness and epide- 
mics are caused by angry gods and goddesses. 

Mass education will bring in its wake a greater moral and material efliciency, a 
reduction in crime, better sautitation and public health, comparative freedom of 
the present from the rapacity of the usurer, a solution of the problem of the 
illiterate voter and many other advantages. It will make government easier. An 
illiicrate nation has no politics. It cannot feci the glow of patriotism. 

Elementary Education 

As regards education for the child, it is now almost universally recognised that 
it is a function of Government and that it should be compulsory and free. It was 
made compulsory in England in 1870 and free in 1891. The compulsory ago now 
stands in England at 14 and there is a strong agitation to raise it at least to 15. In 
India attempts have been made, at least since Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Educ lion 
Bill of 1911 in the Imperial Legislative Council to introduce the principle of com- 
pulsion in primary education. In this presidency a modified form of compulsion 
already prevails. 15ut in spite of this, the extent of juvenile illiteracy that exists in 
the Presidency is appalling. In the year lO.'U out of a total of 7,817,768 boys and 
of 7,793,1*18 girls between 5 and 20 years of age, only 1,003,084 and 2C6.262 respec- 
tively were literate. The Unemployment Committee of Madras pointed 
out that, 

“the responsibility for the removal of this illiteracy rests mainly on local boards 
and municipalities’'. and added : 

‘‘Considering the prime importance of elementary education in the work of 
nation-building and the value of a rise in the general level of intelligence as an 
essential condition of progress of all kinds, the neglect of duty on the part of public 
bodies in this respect casts a aorious reflection on their patriotism and thoir disinter- 
ested zeal for the people's welfare”. 

If the responsibility for compulsory juvenile education rests on local bodies, 
that for adult education rests on the educated community. The work of adult 
aducation may acera difficuU,-“Wcll-nigh impossible, liut the difficulty of carrying 
out the work, regard being had to its vital importance, ought to be only a ground 
for making special efforts and not for neglecting the work. Those who are fright- 
ened, as well as those who require practical guidance in planning and carrying 
out a scheme of mass education, can do nothing better than study the details 
of the cultural campaign in Soviet Russia which has within the course of fifteen 
years resulted in a more or less complete liquidation of illiteracy in that 
vast area. 

With hundreds of educated men on one side starving or unhappy for want of 
employment and a whole mass of the population on the other, not knowing 
even to read and write, it is surprising that we do nothing to utilise the former 
for the education and uplift of the latter. With granaries full of corn we look 
with unconcern and callousness on our starving countrymen I 

A committee of educational captains assisted by a small body of public men 
and philanthropists should be formed at once, cither for the whole Presidency 
or a group of districts or for each district for the collection of funds and for 
organising a widespread scheme of mass education. About 2.000 teachers should be 
recruited for the Tamil districts alone, for two years in the first instance, on a 
salary of about Rs. 30 or Rs. 35 per mensem each, and they should if 
practicable be given a brief training and then distributed among the districts 
according to the requirements thereof. If it is impossible to give any training, 
it may be dispensed with. The money required is not much and can come partly 
from Government and partly from the public. Some years ago, the Government 
spent four lakhs of rupees on a temperance propaganda, but the extension of 

S rimary csducation is no less important and will probably yield better results. 

lo additional buildings need be constructed ; existing school buildings, temples, 
choultries, ebavadies and the pials of private houses can be used. The committee 
above referred to can draw up a few lessons on such subjects as the structure 
and functions of Government and its departments, the functions and uses of 
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Local Self-Government, the part played by the Police in a well-ordered State, 
why taxeii ^ ar<^ paid and how they are spent, the purposes of elections and the 
necessity for their purity, personal hygiene and rural sanitation, drink and its 
evils, religious tolvTation, The teachers appointed will give set lessons in these 

subjects and will also teach -ho three R’s to all men and women below 45 or 

even 50. Their work will l^e checked and inspected by non-ofiioial agency, By 

this means all ou: v-ducated and deserving young men who are now unemployed, 

can be harnessea to a work of the utmost national importance with profit to 
themsoives and with stupendous possibilities for the country. The volunteers 
in the army of the nation recruited for this great war against ignorance can also 
do social work in various otter fields Of late, in this country, a reaction has 
set in, in favour o^ severa! unjust and inhumuc customs which the conscience 
of an earlier generation English-educated people had unreservedly condemned. 
Sometimes, iutcllectuai dishonesty finds justification for customs which its observers 
have no moral courage to abrogate. Such reacvi^n and intellectual dishonesty 
have to be combated as much as ignorance and illiteracy. For all these purposes, 
our band of national volunteers will be of great use, provided that they under- 
take their work not for the sake of money but ?n a truly religious and apostolic 
spirit. 

One of the main causes why English-educated men have not been able so 
far to undertake the education and social uplift of the masses has been their 
neglect of the vernaculars and ,of speaking and writing in their mother tongue. 
This University, by devoting special attention to the intensive and extensive 
development 'of Tamil language and literature, is intending to raise up a class 
of men who, in the words of the late Reverend G. U. Pope, will ‘feel in Tamil, 
think in Tamil and speak in Tatnir and thereby make themselves ‘inteiligible and 
useful among the Tamil people,^ 


Tamil Culture 

The language and culture of the Tamils date back to a remote antiquity. 
Apart from its antiquity, the Tamil language contains a continuous and rich 
literature ; and a critical study of it besides being valuable in itself, as pure 
intellectual pabulum, as much as the study of any of the classical languages 
is necessary for lighting up many of the dark places in South Indian history. 

This University has set up a high standard in Tamil for the Intermediate 
and the B. A. ;exiiminations, .has started an Honours course in Tamil, has an 
oriental section for giving instruction in Tamil and has also got a College for 
training ‘Pandits in Tamil. Recently, a department of Tamil Research has been 
set up, and in course of time it will make important contributions to philology, 
to the study of ancient Tamil works, to epigraphical knowledge, and to tne study 
of the origin and history of the Tamil language and alphabet. Tamil Scholars 
of the highest eminence are on the teaching staff of this University and their 
very presence in our midst is a liberal education to our students and an 
inspiration for the study and development of Tamil. Profound scholars trained 
on traditional lines arc here collaborating with equally profound scholars who 
are trained in western scientific methods of study and criticism. 

This University will not only familiarise its scholars with ancient Tamil 

literature, but is intending to undertake the publication of now books in Tamil 
on subjects of modern science, history and philosophy. It has already broken 
the ice by the publication of a book on modern Logic by Mr. Appalacha- 
riar and has advertised a prize for a treatise on Chemistry. 

In this country at present, the profession of letters is not as attractive as it 
r ought to be, so far as the Tamil language is concerned. Widespread ignorance of 
the masses is not a soil on which the plant of literary productivity can flourish. 
A conscious endeavour must be made to increase the out post of useful books 
written in the Tamil language and it may be expected that the teachers 
attached to this University and the scholars going out of it, will ere long 
enrich the Tamil literature with their contributions to the stock of useful 

books in the language. There is hero a wide field in which the more capable 
of our University graduates can find profitable employment in the future* Some pI 
them can also get absorbed in the profession of Tamil journalism for 
whiefa^ with increased literacy in the land, there will be increased scope. 

An essential feature of Tamil literature is its sense of coBmopolitaniem. 
People speak of a uational education, sometimes without being clear as to 

C5 
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what is meant by <thd term. If it means that education should first concern 
itself with the nation's own history, with its contributions to knowledge 
and culture, with literatu re, and with its philosophy, it may well bo claimed 
that this University is imparting such education in the truest sense and is 
helping to a rejuvenance of the South Indian people and a return of the South 
Indian soul to its best traditions. 

The working of the University during the last five years has fully de- 
monstrated the necessity for more funds to enable the University eflTeotively 
to carry its avowed objects. For the setting up of a College of Technology, for 
the starting of a training college, for the organization on a permanent footing of 
the department of Tamil research, for the salvage and puolication of ancient 
Indian works, for the encouragmeiit of Books of modern knowledge in Tamil, 
and for various ot^er purposes, the University is in need of funds without which 
it is unable to be of maximum benefit to the public at large. Few kinds of 
patriotic service to the Tamil land can be conceived which are of greater value 
than liberal financial assistance given at this juncture to this University. Many 
wealthy members of the charitable community to which the Founder of this 
University ’belongs are running Tamil or Sanskrit Pathsaias in various places. 
It would be a worthy object of charity for them to found scholarships and 
hostels for the advanced education in this university, of the boys taught in 
their pathsaias, and to emulate the example of the Founder in making 
this University a success. The famous mutts in South India have always been 
centres of great classical and religious learning and have materially aided in 
disseminating knowledge and religion. This University now represents the soul 
of Tamil literature and culture. May we not hope that our matathipathis will send 
their disciples for study to the Oriental section of this University and that they 
will enrich this University as well as immortalise themselves by founding a few 
chairs for the encouragement of Tamil research and of the study of the Bouth 
Indian System of philosophy. 

Advice to New Graduates 

Graduates of the year 1 1 congratulate you most heartily on the degrees and 
diplomas you have received. 1 congratulate such of you as have received medals 
or prizes on the distinctions obtained bo you. 

Do not treat the degrees and distinctions obtained by you as the termination of 
your studentship, but treat them as the beginning thereof. During your college days 
your curiosity was cramped by the dread of examinations. Now that you are free 
from it, you are no longer restricted in your choice, and are at liberty to develop 
your own tastes an I inlerestH. The more you learn, the more you will discover you 
nave yet to learn, and the greater will be your desire to learn. Deeper you dig the 
sand spring, the more profuse is the water that flows out. By all means, earn 
money and become rich but at the same time also collect the treasure which no thief 
apf>roacheth, neither moth corrupieth. Always keep in touch with your books, and 
you will find that there is no more elevating, no more ennobling feeling, than that 
produced by a life in those elevated regions in which it is permitted to the living 
to hold high converse with the mighty dead, through the medium of books. Tamil 
poets constantly warn us that learning by itself is sterile unless combined wi h a power 
of lucid exposition* The author of Neethineri Villakkam asks, what is the use of 
learning without the power of expression ? Whether parliamentary government 
IB suitable to this country or not, we have it already and are soon going to have 
more of it. Now parliamentary government is both in reality and as its name im- 
plies, government by talking. It will give advantage to those who can speak well. 
Apart from parliamentary honours, every one of you, in whatever department 
of life your lot may be cast, will find that your education shines better and is 
more useful to your neighbours, if it is combined with a power of persuasive or 
clear expression. No man can be persuasive or clear uuless he possesses a know- 
ledge of facts and is accurate in bis statements of them. Mere verbal glory devoid 
of sincerity of purpose is also not likely to convince a businesslike audience 
of the modern day. Therefore, cultivate the art of faithful and elegant expression. 

It is your duty sooner or later to find suited to your education and rank in 
life. I wish you complete success in your attempt at finding the kind of employ- 
ment jou desire and particularly a high post in Government service if you ara 
after it. You need not thereofie despairof finding suitable employment, Should you 
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unfortunately not find euch employment, Jo not be afraid of taking up any 
honest wo^k that is available. Have confidence in yourself but do not over-rate 
your importarso. The disappearance of what the Hartog Committee called the 
‘lure of Government service’ need not make you unhappy. The people who want 
safe official positions brand themselves as ‘lacking in a spirit of adventure’. 
They are afraid of peri’jui seas and feel no longing for fairie lands forlorn. 
In the spacious d.^ys to come, thero will be much wider chances of great 
achievement outsiJo thr ranks of Government service than within. Therefore 
be of good cheer, go forlL, but be iike men, be strong. 

“Alwavr ■'^lay tee GameI’ 

In all your actions and doings, never attempt anything which is mean. 
Always play the game. Let the lew of square deal bo your constant motto in 
life. Although you should not neglect your prosaic and inevitable duty of earning 
your Jivelibnod, do not forget that after all livelihood is not ‘life,’ ‘‘Is not the 
life more than meat and the body than raiment ? ’ There are greater things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in a pu’-ely epigastrian philosophy. 

In India, an old age is passing away a d a new one is coming into being 
which is lull of uncorlainty. The very foiindatious of society seem to be crum- 
bling before our eyes. What social and economic changes are hidden in the 
womb of tbe future we know not ; but no one can fail to see that everywhere 
there is restlessness, ne»v hope, a new promise of life. If there was ever a time 
when it was necessary to remember that service and co-operation are the life of 
the universe and that selfishness and competition are its death, it is now. Let 
us not lose sight of the fundamental Law. God is love. The world is based on 
love and there is more of aifection than dislike between man and man, commu- 
nity and community and race and race. But in this world, dislike is more active 
and manifest than affection. It is your duty to reverse this order, to kill mutual 
suspicion and to bring about peace and goodwill among men. Then and then 
only shall wo be able to reach the inevitable goal of a determined understanding 
and harmonious nation. 

One common reproach against the system of education given in the schools and 
cclleges in India is that there is absence of any religious background for it. Though 
the members of this University are not taught religion as such, most of them cannot 
fail to be affected by the spiritual atmosphere and the religious traditions attached 
to this holy town. To the Tamil scholar and to the Hindu, no other place is more 
fragrant with sacred memories, no other place is holier, no other place is more 
capable of purifying and elevating than this. Educated in such an atmosphere and 
amidst such surroundings, by a body of able and self-sacrificing teachers actuated 
by the highest enthusiasm, under tbe guidance of a learned Vice-Chancellor who is 
the very embodiment of those qualities of dignity, courtesy and competency which 
a good University is intended to foster, you are sure to acquit yourselves creditably 
in the battle of life and unto this behalf, you have the best wishes of the Univer- 
sity and all who ace conuected with it. May truth, honour and success follow youc 
footsteps 1 


The Mysore University Convocation 

LU Colonel Sir Eassan Suhrawardy, Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, in 
addresssing the Convocation of the University of Mysore on the Slot. October 1934, 
said 

Any one who is acquainted with the administration and affairs of this State, which 
has rightly earned the reputation of being a model State in India by its leadership 
and progress in mechanical, industrial, economic and educational developments, will 
be struck by the verv friendly and cordial feeling which prevail among the different 
communities in tbe State. 1 am. here referring not only to the Hindu, the Muslim 
and the Christian but also to the British and the Indian. If any one person is 
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responsible for this gratifying state of affairs, it is your enlightened ruler and leader, 
His Highness Sir Sri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, the 
Founder and the Chancellor of this University, who combines within himself anci- 
ent wisdom and piety with progressive ideals of modern times. Every aspect of 
this State reffccts his nobility of mind and breadth of outlook. Happy relations, as 1 
have mentioned, prevail between the British and the Indian. And in the days to 
come, in the Federation of the whole of India, British and Indian, the role which 
this State and its representatives will play is bound to be a very important and 
inffuential one* For me it is a peculiar pleasure to find that the largest Hindu 
State has for its Chief Minister Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail 
Kt. C. 1. E. C. B. E,. Dewan Sahib of Mysore, a great and wise representative of 
the Muslim community to which 1 have the honour to belong. May the policy 
which inspires this administration be adopted on a larger, nation-wide-scale I The 
feuds and the struggles which are strangling, so (o say, the birth of a new India 
will then become things of the past and we will be able to build a country which 
will be greater in its future than even in its past, great as it has been. 

Women's Education 

The problem of women's education has been engaging the attention of education- 
ists as well as statesmen, hero and elsewhere. This State by providing special 
colleges for women has given a special impetus to women's education. Among 
those who have taken their degrees to-day, I rejoice to see the names of a 
number of women graduates. The old saying is true, never more true than 
to-day, that the greatness of the civilisation of a country is judged by the respect it 
accords to its women. The remarks made by stray visitors to this country, that 
women are not treated with the respect and courtesy which they deserve cannot be 
quite true. As far back as the Vedic period, there were women who even composed 
hymns. There were philosophic thinkers like Gargi and Katyayani, who took part 
in intellectual debates reported in the Upanishads. The fact that the Hindu reli- 
gion allows for the worship of goddesses indicates the high respect in which women 
were held. Have wc not had in our history great Eanis and Maharanis who have 
shed lustre and brilliance in the administration of affairs of the State and staved 
off difficult situations by their timely intervention and wise counsel ? All the same, 
we have to make very great progress with regard to women's position in society 
and their education. We believe that the principles of all humanistic wisdom, 
reverence for individual personality and opportunities for the development of the 
possibilities of each humau being, must be extended to womankind also. But the 
problem is not without its difficulties. Western nations are to-day revising their 
notions about the kind of education which should be given to women ; whether it 
is right for us to adopt in regard to them the same courses of study as for men, or 
whether the way in which they have to contribute to the social upbuilding demands 
some kind of revision of courses which are generally adopted for men are matters 
for your serious consideration. We know that the keenness of the problem of 
unemployment in western countries subsequent to the war is to some extent due 
to the displacement of men by women. It is necessary for us to guard against 
the repetiton of the troubles which are prevailing today in other countries. I 
recognise that there arc some professions where women are better suited than men 
with their intimate sympathy for the childmind, for the sick and the suflbring, 
Women with their natural instincts and temperamental characteristics will prove 
better teachers of the young in the lower stages than men. In the great profession 
to which I have the honour to belong, one largo part, nursing, may be completely 
set apart as the special sphere of the women. In a country, naturally conservative 
like ours, women graduates in Medicine can never be regarded as superfluous. The 
larger their numbers, the better for us. Tho careers of Bacteriologist, Pathologist, 
Radiologist, Oculist, Optician, Laboratory Assistant, Librarian, Stenographer, 
Telephone Operator, house manager, are some of those which will open up suitable 
occupations for a large number of women who do not wish to marry. But, pray, 
do not misunderstana me if I point out that the great career, and the natural 
career, for women is home and^ motherhood. ‘‘Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth'' is the divine object for women. I do not see why it is consi- 
dered a greater service to humanity to earn Rs. 50 or even Rs. 2,500 a month than 
run a happy home and look after the bearing and rearing of children and be the 
moral force and inspiration behind the ideals and aspirations and struggles of man ; 
and if motherhood is not vouchsafed to one, it is nobler to be a partner of one's 
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huBband’B joys and Borrows with selflefi' devotion. A race or a nation wMeb 
discounts tJiis uatural healtby expression of women's life must be regarded as 
decadent. The otier day, I re£.d in tbe press that the present Dictator of Germany 
declared that womer cannot have both careers and marriage. We may quarrel with 
Hitler's statements, with the policy which he is now adopting in his land, but 
there is an important truth which underlies this dictum of his. It is not 
possible for womer ti do their work efficiently in their offices and run their homes 
at the same time. One or other of these things is bound to be sacrificed by thwr 
dual allegiance. It is this sound principle that underlies the practice in the 
Women’s Superior Medical Service, that married women should not be entertained 
on the staff. 


Co-Education 

Another question that geaerr-lly provokes legitimate difference of opinion is that 
of co-education. In these days of the onset of democracy, a good theoretical caw 
can be made out for co-cducation in all tu.gcs. But in a country like ouM, with 
its rooted traditions and conser ative instincts, perhaps, it is wiser to be more 
cautious. The best scheme would irerhaps be to have co-education in the ewly 
stages, kindergarten and primary, when the lay^ and the girls are not noore thau 
about 9 or 10 years of age, and Bcpar^te them from their lOih year until they grow 
mature and seif-confident ana capable of thinking and judging for themselveB. I 
would have said that there might be co-education only in the post-graduate classes, 
but perhaps, it may noo be unwise to have co-cducation, in the graduate classes 
also, but certainly it should not be adopted in any other stage, not even i? ^he 
Intermediate cla«6e8. Co-education in the graduate and post-graduate stages will be 
a preparation for actual life where men and women arc thrown together in their 
professional and other activities. I am suggesting this not only as tbe result of 
my knowledge and experience in India but from my acquaintance and large experience 
with other countries also. 

In medical education, however, I am a great believer in giving men and women 
the same opportunities of learning together and of being examined by laentical 
tests. It would be disastrous for many an Indian homo if, prompted by mistaKen 
ideas of chivalry, we allow women students to pass medical examinations by tne 
application of an easier standard of practical tests as compared to men 

students. . 

Times are changing rapidly. The impact of western culture is upsetting our 
old customs and social iostituiions. Caste restrictions are disappearing. Ine 

marriageable age of girls has been raised. There are unmistakable^ signs of Btree^^ 
thening of public opinion in favour of widow-remarriage and abolition of the puraan 
system." , 

Amidst the conflicting currents the drift of which it is difficult to foresee, there 
is one perceptible strain in the si ream, one undeviatod purpose slowly but 
ly evolving from the present, and that is the unshackling of the womanhood oi 

India from the chains of the past. In the future our women will play an increas- 

important part in social life, in the progress and the transformation of our 
j. They will indeed be the chief executive officers for propagating our ideas 
of health, hygiene and social advancement. Such steps as we take now will bear 
fruit in times to come and therefore it is the duty of our leader, men and especi- 
ally women, amongst whom 1 hope to see an increasingly large number of our 
women graduates and educated people, to take a forward step with full responsi- 
bility and with the knowledge that whatever we do to-day will guide tbe welfare and 
happiness of generations to come. Here the aspirations of all communities are 
to be one, here the claims of climate, religion and social authority should be foregone 
in tbe unity of an undivided aim. It is to this future that 1 invite you to look, to 
this hope to turn for consolation, to this goal to consecrate your efforts. 


ingly ii 
ideals. 


Democbacy 

The question of equality in education of man and woman takes me to the larger 
issue of democracy. Till the other day, we thought that the greatest contribution 
of western nations in the matter of political organisation is the institutioq of d^o- 
cracy. But to-day, some of the progressive and powerful western nations have 
abandoned democracy and are adopting modified autocratic forms of governmen 
which critics call tyranny and dictatorship. They fell that government by talk andt 
discussion with large bodies does ngt make for speedy and efficient action. When 
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we are face to face with large ]^roblema aach as general unemployment^ low agri* 
cultural prices and militant nationalism, it is not possible for us to sit and ais- 
cusB ways and means at inordinate length in council chambers. The sands of time 
are running out, and action becomes imperative, and deliberation is naturally slow. 
A democraev lives generally if it puts in power an aristocracy not of birth but of 
intellect aud morals. In Great Britain, democracy is successful simply because it is 
controlled by elected leaders in whom it has trust and who decide for the people in 
all emergencies. The leadership of the best is the only practicable and desirable 
method of public administration. Such a tradition has been in consonance with the 
past of India where the Brahmin was held supreme, not because he was born a 
Brahmin, but because, with his rich background of education, culture and experi- 
ence, he was fitted to guide the growth of the community. It is also in consonance 
with the doctrine of Plato of the guardian in his Republic, where the guardians 
were expected to guide the affairs of the State in the light of their past ideals and dis- 
interested manner. Wisdom aud disinterestedness, Juana and Tyaga, must be the 
two features. Wisdom and disinterestedness must be the qualities possessed by 
those who claim to lead the community. It is the wisdom of the Upanishands. It 
is the wisdem of Plato. It is the practical wisdom of the British State, where peo- 
ple enjoy a greater security of life and freedom of speech than in any avowedly 
Eepublican State and I am glad to be able to say, it is the great example we find 
in this State of Mysore. 

Inefficiency and Physical Fitness 

Much of the backwardness and inefficiency of our people might be directiy traced 
to the lack of their physical fitness. On account of their low vitality, they fall 
easy victims to infectious diseases and there is a constant drain on their poor 
reserve of vitality. Great attention will have to be paid in schools and colleges to 
the building up of the physical manhood of the country. Physical fitness is, to 
my mind, the first condition of intellectual efficiency and mental alertness. Even 
though the direct task of the University is the intellectual training of the student# 
who go to its doors, it is essential that equal attention should be paid to the 
physical welfare of our young men and outlets provided for their energy in the 
domain of healthy recreations, manly games and sports and also amateur theatrical 
performances and musical entertainments. It is a pleasure for me to know that in 
your University these extra academic pursuits are well looked after and with the 
facilities which the country provides, it should be possible to further develop this 
side of the Universtity’s life. Long excursions are now becoming more popular and 
fashionable in western countries, and in Mysore with its salubrious climate, such 
excursions might occasionally be arranped. and students encouraged to take to them. 
The Krishnarajasagara and other beautiful and wide expanse of water afford ample 
opportunities for developing a University Rowing Club. With your own State 
Army, which provides a career for your young men, it must be possible for you to 
organise on a large scale a University Training Corps, which not only gives students 
physical training hut trains them lu habits of obedience, team work and discipline. In 
these days when aviation is being newly introduced into our country, it is our young 
men who, as the natural leaders of the community, should take a prominent part 
in this enterprise. Perhaps, it may not be easy to start an Aviation Club immedia- 
tely, but as soon as finances permit, a Civil Aviation Officers^ University Training 
Crops might be started and it will be the first of its kind. 

While I am on this subject, 1 may be pardoned for drawing atteotion to a 
lopsided development of the physical aspect, which is now becoming more attractive 
in some parts of the country. There are institutions which specialise in teaching 
young men the art of muscular control and muscular development and physical 
endurance. While physical fitness is essential, while physical and muscular deve- 
lopment undertaken on scientfic lines will develop one’s muscles and keep one’s 
body light and one’s limbs supple, exhibitions of one-sided and unscientific physical 
development for speetacular purposes cannot be too strongly condemned. Those 
who indulge in such exhibitions are liable to become heavy and muBcle-bound aud 
fail victims to heart diseases after a certain age. 

Vernaculab as a Medium of Instruction 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee was very anxious for the development of the veruaculav 
language aud iu bis Couvocatiou address there also advocated its adoption. I have 
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tried to follow this ideal and it wa?? my privilege to be able to take some effective 
Bteps to make vcrnf»cular aa the medium of inatruction up to the Matriculation 
ataudard in ihe Calcutta University, I therefore trust that I shall not be misun* 
derstood when I say that while I appreciate the worthiness of this scheme as a 
means of easily learning a foreign language and as a patriotic desire to ennoh and 
encourage the development of one’s own mother tongue, we should not at the saine 
time make a fetish of it. The world has become small and India cannot remain 
isolated any more. We are bound to take our place in the world economy and 
any tendency in Universities to neglect the use cf the English language out of 
false pride and false ideas of patriotism, is bound to tell on our own usefulness 
and progress and position in he world of thought and life. English is the langu* 
age which opens to us the treasurrs of modern science and criticism. It is the 
language by which we are able to put ourselves iu touch with the other nations 
of the world. For purposes of business and commerce, we require .anguage that 
is spoken practically over the whole world* And it would be a bad day for us if 
we should in any manner lower c ir standard of teaching and knowledge in Eoghsl^ 
By all means, develop the vernacular! but do not do so at the cost of a thorouga 
and good knowledge of English. 

I would like to mention thet the system of Readership Lectures placed the 
University of Calcutta in a position to invite scholars from abroad from time to 
time to deliver short courses of lectures. Perhaps, something more effective than 
these occasional lectures wnl have to be developed in the near f^^^® ®>^d a regular 
exchange of students and of professors established between the different Universities 
in India and overseas, British and Foreign. In th s way, a direct and continuous 
cultural contact can be established between different Universities. 1 feel that the 
beauty of your country, its arts and craft, its rich background of ancient culture 
and learning will make it a very suitable place for the establishment of such 
a centre. 


Hindu-muslim unity 

Befors I sit down, I wish to tell you that your coptry at the moment needs 
men who have not merely education, not merely knowledge or learning, but 
sympathy and humanity born of true culture. Nothing depresses me more than 
the phenomenon which, alas, is increasing in its proportions, the phenomenon of 
graduates, of products of our Universities, who have won the highest distinctions 
and passed the highest examinations, and sometimes men of mature years like 
lecturers and professors, subordinating all their learning and knowledge to the 
petty ends of their own self for gaining applause and cheap popularity or the 
sinister interests of their own community. I can think of numbers of saahus and 
fiufis, men belonging to all creeds and communities, who have the strength to 
subordinate their petty interests to the public good and hold aloft the vision of 
one family on earth under God’s Rule. There are men and women in this land 
who do not possess University degrees, who cannot mouth the modern catch-words 
of progress, democracy, etc.; but who are still endowed with that natural sympathy 
for mankind, regardless of caste, creed or community. They are truly more cultured 
than the University titled men who fly the banners of their particular communities. 
Unfortunately for our country at the moment, when political freedom is dawning 
on us, when questions of Indian self-government hpe come to XiS 

regions of dreams but the centre of practical politics, we are trymg ^ 

sores and exaggerate animosities and antagonisms and thus ^ h^wAAn 

ment of the dream of our statesmen. Communal differences 
Hindus and Musaalmans are being revived for 

forgo ..A.. onH thoroughly EDore* 


wnicn are eveu lu-day matters of pride vw > 

products of the Art and Architecture expressive of the synthesis of the Hindu and 
the Mussalman, which are to be found in North India, 

Delhi which have survived the ravages of Ume and 

admiration of the world. Before there can be Hindu-Mushm 

side, there should be intellectual sympathy and co-operatiou 

tures. On the same ideal and cultural plane, affinities and 

be fostered with great care an4 delicacy. Intellectual understanding ifl the basis of 
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all political unity and I do not supposo it is necessary for me in this State to 
refer to that fact, since you have in your Chancellor, a devout Hindu, who, at 
the same time, has ^reat sympathy and appreciation of the cultures of the Mussal- 
mans and the Christians. If only his example is followed by each one of you, 
you will brin^ nearer the realisation of our political ideals. I do hope that when you 
enter life and are called upon to take your part in the control and administration 
of public affairs, you will not betray the cause of your own country’s free- 
dom or national unity. Your Vice-Chancellor in recommending you for the degrees 
has to-day charged you “that in your life and conversation you may prove your- 
self worthy of the same.” I put to you this challenge whether in your daily lives, 
by your spoken word or silent deed, you will stand up, even on self-sacrifice, for 
the cause of India, our motherland, or betray your ideal in becoming partisans of 
a petty creed or community. Let each one answer to himself. 


The Allahabad Uoiversity Convocation 

The following is a summary of the address delivered by Dr, Sir S, 
Badhakrishnan at the Convocation of the Allahabad University held on the 13th, 
Novamber 1934 : — 

Let me expresss my grateful appreciation of the kind thought which your 
authorities had for me in asking me to come here and give the address. Though 
I know from experience that a Convocation addressed intended for the students 
who are leaving the University is no easy task, yet it gives me the chance of 
meeting a large gathering of scholars and students, a great temptation for one who 
has been a teacher for a large part of life. If I am here this evening, it is due 
to a strict adherence to the maxim which has long been in practice, though 
recently exalted into the rank of philosophy, that the best way .of getting over 
a temptation is by quietly yielding to it. 

Unemployment 

In conformity with tradition, let me oftor my hearty congratulations to you who 
have received degrees to-day. You have successfully completed the prescribed 
courses of study and are now looking forward to your work in life for which the 
University training has been a preparation. Latterly, the lack of adjustment 
between the needs of life and studies in the University has come in for a good 
deal of comment and criticism that it is unnecessary for me to draw your attention 
to it. If I tell you, young men and women, that you will have soft jobs and 
great careers awaiting you, now that you have acquired University degrees it will 
be rousing hopes that are destined to disappointment. Unemployment is the lot 
of many University men the world over. There is something wrong about a system 
which turns out men who are not wanted in the society which had paid for their 
training. It is not the function of Universities to produce an academic proletariat 
which is fed on idleness and so develops mental flabbiness and neurasthenia. 
The responsibility for this state of affairs is not merely in the educational system 
but also itt the economic situation. You are not accountable for either. But it is 
a healthy sign that there is a remarkable agreement among educationists to-day 
that the system of education requires drastic revision from the foundation to the 
flagpole. It is out of date and unsuited to modern conditions and involves a 
colossal waste of intellect and energy. 

Reform op Secondary Education 

In all its stages, Primary, Secondary and University, a reorientation is necessary. 
While any member of the general community is entitled to the minimum of educa- 
tion, at any rate, to the Primary standard if he is to function as a unit in a 
democratic state, the large numbers who constitute the mainstay of any society, 
the peasants working on the soil and the skilled workers engaged in industries 
require to be looked after in the Secondary schools. Secondary education is the 
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weakest link in our system. It is domi .ated exclusiirely by the University 
requirements. I*, uust provide a typo of education which is complete in itself, 
enabling those Wiio have bc.iefitted by it to take up a position in life. It must 
therefore be so organised ns to give a general cultural standard to the bulk of the 
population and enable thein, at the same time, to face the varied requirements of 
practical life. It must not its exclusive aim to prepare candidates for University 
studies. The value University education is considerably impaired by the presence 

^“6 University of men who a"e unfit for higher literary or scientific education. 
The technical schools shou'd train our youths not merely for urban occupations, 
because the country is fundamentcMy rural. Agriculture is the foundation of 
Indian life and will continue to be so ^or a long time to cotre. 

Today, with the low ag.iculturai pieces, our farmers who are the producers of 
wealth in our land, arc unable to get enough food for themsekes out of the soil 
they cultivate. In more favouiabie circumatanccs, they have a very small surplus 
to self. So long as we coutiniie to cultiveto our fields with the tools of a past 
age, the bent and the wooden piough, the yield from the soil cannot bo 

increased. If there is to be any improvement, agricultural training suited to our 
rural conditions is essential. A large number of rgriciiltural schools, small in size 
and limited in scope, require to be establisjed Besides, our farmers are generally 
engaged in some subsidiary industry during the intervals of leisure which field- 
work involves. In former days, spinning and weaving were the subsidiary industries. 
Gandhiji’s attempt to revive them is not a madman’s dream. Technical schools 
where training can be given in industries which can bo carried on iu small work- 
shops are most urgently needed. 

The Universities should be called upon to produce a higher intellectual class, 
pot only willing subordinates but responsible leaders, who will fill important and 
influential positions in the liberal professions, in the great industries and in public 
life. They must pay special attention in technological institutes to research in 
subjects relating to agriculture and industries. 

Leadership 

Besides teaching and research, the training of leaders, is an essential function of 
the University. To-day there is no lack of moral energy or disinterestedness but 
it is taking unnatural shapes on account of wrong direction. responsibility of 

the intellectuals, the natural leaders of thought and life, is immense. The anxious 
preoccupation, of the statesmen of all countries at the present moment when com- 
peting social, economic and political views are in the field, raises questions of fun- 
damental importance. The issues involved are vital to every interest both of the 
individual and of humanity. Universities which have for their function the con- 
serving and dispensing of the best traditions of human thought and conduct are 
deeply aflected by the great moral issues about the first principles of social orga- 
nization, which these questions raise. 

Democracy and Dictatorship 

Mazzini defined democracy “as the progress all through under the leadership 
of the wisest and the best’", A democracy fails if the people are not sufficiently 
enlightened to be able to select wise and intelligent leaders. The leaders to-day are 
neither wise nor intelligent. Scepticism and selfishness arc their chief characteristics. 
They are supported by the rapacity of profiteers, the apathy of the masses, the 
faint-hearted servility of the intellectuals who make themselves the advocates of 
devastating prejudices which it should bo their mission to uproot. Without any 
clear vision of humanity’s goal, our loaders set forth programmes which thej^ value 
more than the lives of their fellowmen. The;^ will not hesitate to send millions to 
death to prove themselves in the right. Their own particular purposes should be 
achieved by any means, however barbarous or inhuman. 

We are witness to-day of the terrible sinister portent that somo of the progres- 
sive nations of the West whose names are synonymous with civilization are embarking 
with cynical deliberation on a course which is in conflict not so much with the 
high injunctions of the religions they profess, but the most elementary dictates of 
natural justice and humanity. In a large part of Europe, democracy which was 
lor long considered the great contribution of Europe to world’s political thought is 
now abandoned. Parliamentary government is killed, the press is muzzled, freedom 
of thought, of speech and of assembly is forbidden. The ordinary decencies of 
66 
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public life, the conventions ivhich raise human society above a pack of animals, 
the bonds of personal loyalty and friendship are being swept away by groups who 
neither respect laws nor recognise the common obligations of humanity. The zeal 
of the dictators shrinks at nothing, not even carefully planned and cold-blooded 
murders of political opponents. 

The obvious incompetence of governments to deal in a just and effective way 
with the problem of economic inequality is the cause of the discontent with demo- 
cracy and this discontent has carried dictators to power. Unimpeded freedom of 
trade resulted in the exploitation of man by his fellows. The demand for greater 
economic equality was resented by the vested interests and class conflicts developed. 
Regulation of private industry on a largo scale was undertaken by the governments 
but not as rapidly as one would desire. Economic effort was therefore put under 
political direction. Peaceful evolution which is the method of democracy yielded 
to forcible revolution. 

Compulsion thus became the controlling principle of social, economic and poli- 
tical life. If there is a restriction of personal liberty and a denial of opportunities 
for a full, satisfying, noble life, it only, means that economic justice and security 
ask for their price. The price has been paid in many countries but they are not 
nearer the goal. The new slavery for mankind has not resulted in economic 
justice and security. 


Militarism 

Selfish and suspicious units which constitute the present politically and econo- 
mically unorganised world have raised tariff walls which naturally increase 
personal rivalries and bitterness. It is a siatc of constant continuous 
economic struggle. Those who believe in force for their internal affairs 
have no hesitation in adopting it in their foreign relations. Militarism is 
now in the ascendant. Might is to-day more right than ever. Our 
dictators are all sabre-rattlers and scare-mongers. They tax the sweat and blood of 
innocent people in order to maintain armaments. Nations arc fed on a diet of 
blood and iron. Italy is busy turning a people into an arrny. The boys of Italy 
are to be prepared “spiritually, physically and militarily’^ for the profession of 
arms. Germany and Austria, Russia and France, even Great Britain, are piling up 
preparations for war, while their Governments declare that they desire peace. 
Defending the increased Air Estimates in the House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin 
remarked that in future we must regard not the white cliffs of Dover but the left 
bank of the Rhine as our frontier. No one knows what exactly Baldwin meant 
and it is doubtful whether he himself knew. But the French took the words- to 
mean that England was at last about to agree to a military alliance with France 
and they can always quote Baldwin. 

Powers or Darkness 

The powers of darkness are gathering in every direction. The nations of 
Europe are drifting towards war with all its incalculable horrors. The next war 
will be fought largely from the air and it will be much more pitiless, indiscrimi- 
nating and descriptive than anything in the previous history of warfare. It is 
admitted that there is no defence against air attack. One can only retaliate. 
Invasion by an army could be repelled by 'ranging a sufficiently strong 'force aga- 
inst it. So also with blockade by a licet. But there is no reliable defence against a 
raid by bombing aeroplanes. However large our Hying force may be, a much 
smaller one could deliver a blow, a blow levelled straight against the civilian popu- 
lation, old and young, women and children, hospitals and nurseries. 

New conditions challenge us to restate the aims, revise the methods and reshape 
the system of university education. Our purpose hitherto has been to impart 
university education to as many as are willing to receive it. Our methods have 
therefere necessarily been those best suited to mass production, But it followed that 
the best brains of the country have been neglected and consequently our universi* 
ties have failed to produce in sufficient number leaders fit to cope with the prob- 
lems— national, provincial and even local— of the country’s social and political life.” 



The Agra Uoiversity Coorocation 

Mr A. IJ, Ma-'Jceuzic, Pro-Vice-Chancollor of the Oamania University, in the 
course of his Convocation Address at the A^rii University held at Agra on the 

17th. Novcmbfr, 1934 said 

To make available to voting men and women the knowledge that has been 
accumulated by pasit ages ialts far short of what our purpose should be in the 
critical days of hope and opportunity that am almost upon us. We must define 
our university aims in terms oi to-morrow. The country now looks to us consci- 
ously and deliberately to develop the po'vers of those who have the capacity for 
leatkrsdip. Wo may not by any process of formal education be able to 
produce great personalities. 13u*. we can with some hope of success aim at produc- 
iiig a great community— men and women who have been disciplined in mind and 
character, who are inspired by ideals of w’dloig service, who have the initiative and 
cmeiency for leadership and who by the soundness of their judgment are fit to mould 
public opinion in accordance with their own ideals. 

‘The fate and fortunes of every people”, said the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, ‘‘depend upon the opportunities which it affords to its ablest sons, who 
must be the leaders and guides of the next generation in every field of national 
activity. If their minds are sterilised, if their intellectual growth is starved and 
stunted, th<! nation will as surely suffer as it will if it neglects the material 
resources which Nature has bestowed upon it”. Thus the work in a university 
m:i8t bo exictirig and strenuous. Its class-rooms must bo places whore thought is 
active and is applied to use, where self-rolianco is developed, where the creative 
faculties are strengthened and where balanced minds are formed. 

AV'hat is the reality ? The prevailing method is for teachers to do the thinking 
for the students. The most popular lecturer is ho who confines himself strictly to 
the course and whose summaries are so skilfully made that the students need not 
even read the prescribed text-books. In post-graduate classes, in which smaller 
numbers make it jK)8sjble to preserve human contact between teacher and taught, 
self-reliance and wide reading arc encouraged and in some colleges and teaching 
universities an efIVet is being made by means of tutorial classes to develop powers 
of independent thought and criticism. But usually univt’rsity lectures do not 
simulate thought , they are a substitute for thought. Through the study of 
English literature there is au opportunity for developing the love of reading for its 
own sake and thus giving all students on the Arts side a pure and abiding 
pleasure. 

Yet the prevailing method of teaching is to convert a masterpiece of literature 
into a horrible moss of synonyms and paraphrases of which the permanent effect 
may be judged from the fact that in this province of five universities there is not 
a sufficient demand for literature to support a single book-shop, as the term is 
understood in university towns of the West. 

The end of the study of literature at our universities is for most students a 
release from it. The study of 8eience involves independent practical work and 
therefore demands self-effort, but even iii our laboratories it is common to find 
students carrying out experiments mechanically according to directions which select 
the subjects for investigation, give detailed instructions regarding the methods of 
work and leave the students nothing to do besides the taking of observations. 

The fault lies in our system of education. We have provided iu our secondary 
institutions a predominantly literary education wliic\\ can lead only to mote literary 
education. Accordingly many students drift into university courses for which 
they are unfitted becuse there is no other typo of higher education open to them. 
The colleges have to make the best of conditions as they find them — classes clogged 
with students who have no aptitude for higher literary and scientific study. The 
lecturer cannot give of his best or stimulate the interest and curiosity of his 
students ; be rightly thinks it unfair to leave half of his class behind. He must 
keep to the dry and dusty road which leads to success in examinations. Attempts 
by students of more than average ability to find pleasure and delight by exploring 
the country on either side must be discouraged ; these excursions hamper the 
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teacher’s efforts to help the duller ones to reach the journey’s end. Thus the 
teacher ^ is compelled by force of circumstances to adopt the only method of 
instruction that will meet the case — to do the thinking for his students and present 
the subject of study in the form of dictated notes. 

These criticism apply, though to less degree, to some universities in the West 
also. The first remedy suggested is a drastic selection of students. “It is the cant 
of democracy,” says a critic of Western universities, “to talk as though the bulk 
of the people are nttea to receive university education and should have it as soon 
as it can be provided. The universities should be only for the really intelligent 
and these are a small proportion of the total population.” Similar views have been 
exf^essed by the Principal of the University of Bt. Andrews, the oldest university 
in Scotland. “The power of leadership ” ho said, “is greatest when coupled with 
the wisdom and understanding the universities strive to provide, and I often wonder 
methods, in which we attempt to ignore the biological law that the 
efficiency of the few is secured by the sncrifico of the many, are more likely to 
lead to produce the particular men the world requires,” 

But the process of elimination involves the overhauling and reconstruction of 
our system of secondary education. We cannot adopt the easy remedy of stififening 
the standards of university examinations. It is not equitable that those who desire 
to receive education beyond the secondary school stage should bo denied facilities 
for higher education merely because they are unfit for university studies. Many 
of them have other aptitudes for which scope must be found by providing for 
them training which will equip them for useful and honourable careers in the 
industrial, commercial and agricultural life of the country. The problem cannot 
be solved by Government or the Education Department alone. The Ministry of 
Eduction in the United Provinces have therefore recently issued a resolution in 
which they have invited the public to co-operate with them in finding a solution. 

Search for Truth 

elimination of the unfit will not in itself be a reform of university educa- 
tion, it 18 only one of the essential conditions of reform. Reform is possible only if we 
are clear about our aims and constantly bring our methods to the test whether or not 
they help us to achieve our purpose. There are many definitions of university aims, 
but all may bo Bumined up in these words — the search for truth. A university at 
Us best expresses in its administration, curriculum, methods of teaching and in all 
its activities the desire of men to pursue the truth for truth’s sake. 

Let us first ask to w’hat extent the pursuit of truth is deliberately stimulated by 
our UDiyersiU bodies. Unfortunately they are too busy with other matters. The 
authorities of nil our universities, teaching as well as affiliating, devote most of 
their time and energy to purely formal business. Teachers have a passion for 
meetings, where they engage in endless discussions regarding regulations, which 
thus tend to become more and more elaborate. Yet, as Professor Zinmern has 
said, there IS no department of human activity where the heavy administrative 
methods of scale enterprise are less at home or defeat their purpose more 

completely. What may be efficiency in the one region becomes an encumbrance in 
the other. When teachers are absorbed in the working of the machine they can 
give little time or attention to questions of educational policy which express the 
spirit and ideals of the university. r r 

Problem of Curriculum 

The most important of these is the curriculum. It seems to be assumed that 
there must and can be only one form of curriculum—a list of subjects from which 
the students may, with some slight restriction, choose any three. Such a curriculum 
is without design or coherence and is based on no intelligible principle. If there 
underlying theory it is the false one that it does not matter what subjects 
the undergraduate studies as long as he studies three, however grotesquely unrelated 
they may be. If we wish university education to train for citizenship the curricu- 
lum, must be carefully designed for that purpose. But our present curriculum is a 
preparation not for life but for examioations controlled Iby the Public Service 
Commission and other external examining bodies. Therefore the graduates who are 
being sent forth to enrich the public life of the country are being trained along 
Iin^ of narrow specialiBra—Scicnce graduates who are wholly ignorant of the record 
of human thought and feeling and Arts graduates who have not the most elementary 
equipment to enable them to understand the wonder and meaning of life. These 
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defects are not peculiar to the Agra University or even to Indian universities 
in general. Ccirplaint is made that in Universities of the West also subjects are treated 
as ends in laemselve'' and not as elements in a larger synthesis, and that degrees 
are awarded after an examination which is designed to test knowledge gained 
almost entirely by means of unremitting industry and the application 
to a limited set of facts. A well informed critic (Aiderton Pink : “If the bund 
lead.”) of Weste n universities says that in some universities of the West there is 
no unifying aim, that ‘in Inc true ocnse of the word there is no curriculum, 
there is just ‘*an assortment of cdneationally purposeless courses based on 
specialised work in single Bubjocts.’' He has, therefore, suggested that the rigid 
dcmarcatioD between Arts 'nd Bcirnco *^hould be broken down and that the curri- 
culum should consist not of allornetive subjects bi.t of alternative groups of corre- 
lated studies bearing on il:e retds of hOcieiy and aiming at initiating young people 
into what is v’lal in the knowledge and ihouglit of our time and thus equipping 
them for the social tcadersbip for which 'bclr abiliti^^a tit them. 11. G. Wells, who 
contemptuously describes the j^rts course in universities as “merely a wasteful pro- 
longation of puerility” has advocated an even more drastic rccouslruction of the 
curriculum. I mention these suggestions not to endorse them I in detail but to 
emphasise first that there is a probb m the curriculum and secondly that it has 
not yet been solved satisfacworily even m the older universities of the West. Our 
Indian uoiveisities have been, with almost pathetic eagerness, imitative of Western 
institutions. Here is ar' opportunity of repaying their debt by making their own 
contribution to the solution of a question of vital importance to universities all 
the world over. 


Teaching and Research 

Another problem for university teachers, perhaps next in importance to the 
question of the curriculum, is how to strike a balance bet^veen Usachiiig and 
research. Extension of the hounds of knowledge is the search for truth and there- 
fore must by our definition bo one of the piimary aims of any university. But let 
us beware of pretence and humbug masquerading as truth. Of some of the 
research work done at Western universities, it has been said by one who is compe- 
tent to judge: “Anyone who takes the trouble to run through the titles of l^hesea 
deposited in university libraries or printed by university presses must be applioa 
by the amount of effort there revealed. Those who arc in charge of this sort of work 
know very well that the field in which profitable rcBcarch can be done by the 
novice is very limited and in some directions already exhausted ; yet they continue 
to encourage students to pursue the depressing task of borrowing through rubbisn 
heaps to the degree of Ph.D”. I hasten, how^ever, to add that this is not a fair 
valuation of every research degree and that even “an elaborately documented dis- 
sertation on an obscure matter” however dull it may appear to be is possibly a 
key to new regions of thought. What I wish to stress is that in our colleges and 
universities research w’ork which is divorced from teaching has little educational 
value; but its influence is great if it keeps alive the teacher’s enthusiasm b*® 
subject and if the more advanced students are allowed to share m it and thus 
realize that if they are to love truth they mnsi be prepared to win her by patient 
investigation and serve her by strenuous work. In some of our universities, notably 
at Allahabad and Lucknow in these provinces, research work of first rate quality 
and educational value has completely altered the tone of some teaching dcpartm(?nt8. 
In the colleges of an afiiliating university we have neither the staff nor the equip- 
ment for such research work of this kind. But what matters mo^ than research 
work in teaching departments is the spirit of the researchers. The teacher niay 
reveal this spirit even when he is dealing with knowledge centuries old, provided 
that he imparts it in such a way as to stir the imagination of students and ^Jaiu 
them to test it, utilize it, turn it to the principles which are true for all time. Who 
can doubt that all the time. Who can doubt that the influence for of such a 
teacher, whatever his subject may be, is for university purposes of infinitely greater 
value than that of the researcher who shuts himself up in nis laboratory and by a 
process of patient distillation addes one more to the infinite senes of compounds oi 
Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen ? 

Problem of Teaching Technique 

Lastly, there is the problem of teaching technique. In recent years there has 
been considerable improvement in methods of teaching in schools. But university 
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professors have curiously a scorn of discussion regarding; the methods by vrhich 
they should do their daily work. Alone amongst professional men they give no 
sustained thought for the technique of their craft. I confess that the pedagogue 
is the bore of all bores ; and I submit that he makes up a large part of my own 
composition. I shall not, however, abuse my present position by permitting him 
to speak, 1 would only indicate some of the questions which are of vital impor- 
tance to university teachers and which, as a body, they have never answered 
because they have never asked them : How can literature be taught as a study of 
life, as cultivation of the imagination and as revelation of the beauty of form, 
fitness of phrase and music of language ? How can knowledge — the meanings of 
words and sentences and the relations of parts to each other and to the whole 
—be imparted without destroying pleasure and beauty, which are evanescent under 
analysis? By what methods can the student of Hislory be trained to investigate 
causes and measure effects, analyse motives, deduce influences from established data 
and distinguish between the essential and the accidental ? How can the teacher of 
Economics make the study more real by building a bridge between the theory of 
the class-room and practical life ? How can staff and students render through this 
subject a service to the community by applying it to Indian needs ? How should 
Mathematics be taught so that apart from its value as an instrument for use it 
may be a training intellectual precision and self-reliance ? Why with all 'our 
expenditure on university and college departments of Science wo do not produce 
more graduates with scientific minds — men who think for themselves, who weigh 
evidence, who, in Faraday’s phrase, are not biassed by appearances, have no favourite 
hypothesis, are of no school and in doctrine have no master ? In a word, by 
what methods of teaching can we in every subject fulfil the aim of the University, 
by training students to search for the truth, hold it in their hearts, discern it in 
their thoughts and live it in their lives ? 

My final word is to express on behalf of all officers, teachers and friends of 
the University our good wishes to you, the graduates of to-day. You deserve 
success. You have an innate courtesy and good humour which make teaching in 
the colleges of the University a j[deljght. You have shown industry, grit and 
perseverence and many of you also great courage in obtaining university education 
at the cost of privation and even suffering. You are going forth now to the great 
arena of the outside world. How are you to be distiriguished there from other 
educated men who are not university graduates ? In what sense is each of you 
to prove worthy of his degree? Not by what ho knows, but what ho is : one 
who is humble in mind and yet does not accept opinions from the daily press or 
from the assertions of others until he has tried and tessted them, who probes into 
catch-words and fiue phrases and faces facts ; one who throughout his life, in his 
daily duties and in association with his fellows, by honesty of thought, integrity of 
conduct and thoroughness of work, is steadily and surely building for himself a 
ship of truth — 

“In which his soul may sail— 

Hail on the sea of death, 

For death takes loll 
Of beauty, courage, youth, 

Of all but truth.” 


The Patna University Convocation 

Mr. Justice Khaja Mohammod Noor^ Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, 
in the course of his Convocation Speech delivered at Patna on the 24th. November 
1934 said 

‘University education must by its very nature to a large extent be cultural and 
it must pre-eminently produce men who by their research and devotion may be 
able by their contribution to add to the knowledge and culture of humanity. 
Whatever may be the defect of the present system, I can confidently say that the 
general education now imparted in the university is producing a body of young 
men who equipped by their training can make themselves useful in various spheres* 
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Mr. Justice Noor congratulating the nc^ graduates said : ‘On my own behalf ai^ 
on behalf of thj University I congratulate you on your succees and wish you godspeed. 
After leaving the portals of this University you are about to enter the University of Life 
and face Us diverL 3 and complicated problems. Many of you will be faced with 
the question of selecting a future career. During these days of world-wide econo- 
mic depression, unemployniert among the educated youths of the country must 
have been agitath)^ >our mind. The only advice I can give you is to face it with 
patience, persevcfencu find good spirit. Tbe universities, particularly of this country, 
are being subjected to a very severe criticism and it is said that the education 
which we have been able to impart to you is not suited to your requirements. 
The dissatisfaction is universal but the solution is no^ so easy as some of the 
critics think it to be. It is said that a university should take up technical and 
vocational education. Some universities have made a beginniiig, and with us it is a 
question of funds. It is, however, not sometimes recognised that simply opening 
technological classes in the universities will not lolve the problem of unemploy- 
inent. If the uriversities of India have not solved the problem of unerapli^ment. 
they have produced men who are educating public opinion for its ^ solution. Correct 
thinking is the first step towards the achievement of the object. Specialised educa- 
tion without taking stock of its dem.md wid Uiake the distress more acute. 

Tt is generally acknowledged that the solution of the problem does not he in 
the reform of university education but also in the economic development of the 
country which will open more avenues for the employment of the educated youths 
of the country. This is not a problem wh*ch a university alone can solve. It is to 
be solved by the combined cfTort of the people and the Government. The universities 
will certainly have to make their own contribution. Wo have been able to impart 
lo you what we believe a sound general education which if you only rightly 
use it, will enable you to adapt yourselves to varying conditions of life which 

will face you. , . 

Continuing he said : ‘But I will tell you one thing. Will you wait till the 
economic development of the country finds a career for you ? Will you not make 
a Sturt for yourself ? Some of you at any rate, I am sure, can command a little 
capital. Your general education is at your disposal. Any te^uicai knowledge 
needed can be acemired if you want it or you can combine with those who have 
it. I would urge upon you to think whether some of you a^t least cannot start a 
small industry yourself and keep yourself engaged instead of running about from 
door to door to seek a comparatively low paid service. Others who are in a posi- 
tion to do so may think of leading a village life as Dr. Paranjpye impressed upon 
the Convocation last year. The co-operative movement on which much of too 
economic development of the peasantry depends is Buffering for want of eciucatea 
workers in the villages. Will not some of you who can afford to do so, go and 
live among the villagers and tLke up this philanthropic work of village uplift 
which in the end will achieve the object of the economic prospertity of the country 
which all of us have iu view ? Think, decide and act,’ 


The LnckDQW University Convocation 

His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, Chancellor, addressing the Convocation of 
the Lucknow University at Lucknow on the 26lh. November 1934, declared 

“1 believe that it is only in alliance with the form of culture which is tolerant 
of every variety of thought or custom save that which offends the spirit of 
liberty that India can find the fulfilment of her best self and give all 

her peoples that great future for which we all alike pray. Is all 

that we are doing here and in other centres of higher education ; is, indeed, all 
the trend of the type of culture to which we have now bep devoting ourselves 
for some years, in truth anti-national ?" he inquired of his audience. 
the recent course of the world has been such that in many countries the sole test 
applied to any policy or any cultural development is its capacity for satisfying 
what is held to be tne national genius or character. If India were to d^ide m its 
own mind that the type of culture largely determined by external influences is 
anti-national, then that form of culture will have against it not only the natural 
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difficulty iuherent in its transplantation to a diifercnt soilf but all active hostility 
which flows from an intensified nationalistic feelinp;. Whatever view one may take 
of the manner in which the merits of foreign rule are canvassed or of some of the 
methods whereby it is sought to reduce its authority, yet the desire to be more 
independent of that rule is natural enough. Certainly, it would be illogical if 
Englishmen remembering how much of their own history and how much of their 
feelings they have taught India, were to regard it as unju8tifiable\ 

*‘In seeking to spread among them institutions and ideas which seemed to have 
been successful in Europe/’ his Excellency proceeded, “there was at least a sincere 
and honest attempt to give the East what had appeared as best to the West. That 
attempt, moreover, had secured, as the whole world admits, for India an immense 
advance not only in material and social circumstances but in every condition that 
makes towards nationhood”. 

Continuing, his Excellency said : T do not believe that any thinking Indian 
really believes that the achievements of Europe in literature, philosophy and art 
are negligible and the achieve nent of India supreme. I, in fairness, ought to make 
one observation which is perhaps also a warning. In altering circumstances, fee- 
lings based on political or economic considerations may well abate and changing 
relations may well bring a recognition that it is unnecessary to set up any such 
defence against the assumption of Indian inferiority. But unless it is aggravated 
by the continuance of the factors I still cannot myself believe that it is likely to 
take a form directly subversive of the European typo of culture. O le must expect 
an increasing stimulus to be given to the literature of Indian languages such as 
has already taken place in regard to Bengali and to some extent to Urdu and 
Hindi. There will naturally be a far more emphasis on education in the languages 
of the country. 

need not emphasise the truth that every national renaissance has brought 
with it an intense revival of interest in the language, life, history and art of the 
people of the country. It would not be a true renaissance if it did not seek to 
give them a new life in the face of the foreign or exotic culture. That, however, 
does not imply that the nationalistic feeling, however intense it may become, must 
necessarily herald a movement for the exclusion or suppression of the Eastern 
type of culture. Indeed, the circumstances seem to forbid it here. India could not 
afford to deprive herself of one vehicle she now possesses for common expression 
in matters of politics, science or business. Nor would it now be possible to break 
with all associations flowing from the use of our literature and modes of thought. 
They have gone too far and sunk too deep. 

‘^Nationalistic feelings in some of their later manifestations have been apt to 
show themselves impatient and intolerant to an extent which would have surprised 
the most intolerant of our ancestors. There are modern States which, setting out, 
assert economic self-sufficiency or achieve racial or cultural unity and seem capable 
of being hag-ridden by the desire to smash down any show of difference of opinion 
and regiment every aspect of individual life. The press is silenced, the minorities 
banished or suppressed, teaching of philosophy and of history regulated by the State, 
censorship of public opinion is reduced to a mechanized mass mentality. The 
philosopher speaks all this as a new form of Caesarisra. The historian might per- 
haps feel that this libels Augustus and even does some injustice to the more hu- 
man vagaries of some of his successors’. 

Iq conclusion, his Excellency pointed out: ‘Fate has brought you most closely 
into contact with that form of European thought which proved itself most resistant 
to these Caesaristic tendencies. Our confidence in our own modes of life and thought 
does not make us intolerant of the beliefs, customs and habits of others ; our 
instinct is to reckon with contrary opinion instead of attempting to suppress it. We 
believe in allowing the fullest scope lo indivitual life. We think it is in the fullness 
of individual life and not in the creation of a mass mentality that the true spirit of 
of progress lies. If individual life is to be controlled we believe that it will be 
rather by general social influences than by sterile processes of State regulation. 
When the State itself acts it must be on the broad basis of general consent.’ 

Jnst before the conclusion of his address Hie Excellency referring to the new 
scheme of reforms said: Toliticians here may bold their own views on the methods 
proposed in the new constitution for the grant of a fuller share in the control of 
her own destinies. But the philosopher will see in that constitution the Empire’s 
challenge to the spirit of the world’s new tyrannies. May India take up the gage 
and justify the faith which inspired that challenge.’ 



Thfc Nagpur University Convocation 

The elc’^eutb '^Jouvocation of the Nagpur University was held at Nagpur on the 
1ft. December 193d. with Ilia Excell ency Sir Hyde Gowan in the chair. 
Dt, R, P. Paranjpyc in the course of his address said : — 

“Large mnsses of educated men are now-a-days idle for want of employment. 
A situation like this cannot b t ekied satisfactorily unless well-coDsidered 
action is taken *n various directions. Thus, tiie Government can do a good deal 
by encouraging rapid development both in industries and agriculture. 

They can start now, nr revive dying industries especially of the cottage type ; 
they can reserve legitimate national y'oources to our own nationals and not 
allow foreigners ro exploit tb^m ; they can encourage the greater use of Indian 
capital and l.ibour, both skilled and unskilled in developing these resources ; 
they can provide iacilities lor the proner training of Indians for all grades of 
work required in these industri s, t\ey can take much fiscal, legislative and 
administrative measures as being taken by other National Governments for the 
benefit of their own subjects as reserving our coastal shipping traffic to Indian* 
owned concerns, conr””ing Indian insurance business to Indian-owned Companies 
or purchasing, or even sometimes manufacturing such stores as it requires in 
the country itself ; they can recruit more Indians to those places where out- 
siders are now being appointed. 

‘‘But even with all these suggestions properly carried out, mere Governmental 
action canuo*^ effect a permanent cure. An effort must be made to see that early 
in the career of a boy, there should be provided alternative courses of training 
which will lead to as honourable and respectable walks of life as those Bupposed 
to bo rendered possible by a University degree. After all, every student is 
not fully suited for a purely intellectual education of the advanced type in Arts 
or Science. At present, he drifts on into it for want of alternatives and suitable 
advice. All grades of education are unconscionsly so arranged as to lead 
everybody finally to the university and this causes an enormous waste of effort 
on the part of those who fail to complete their course and also unfits the 
successful for all but a few occupation, 

“The last Universities Conference recommended a conscious and Cwell-planned 
division of the educational course into four parts. Elementary (extending over five 
years) average age 6-11 ; Lower Secondary or Middle (extending over four years) 
average age 11-15 ; Higher Secondary (extending over three years) average age 
15-18 ; and University (exteudiug over at least three years). 

“The education in the first two, if not throe, grades should be through the 
vernacular and English, should bo optionally taught in the second stage from a 
purely practical point of view and should bo compulsory in the third stage 
only. There should be a formal ceniticate granted on the completion of each 
Stage and there should bo no formal examinations at any other point. The 
elementary stage should be compulsory for all children of both sexes and should 
concentrate on the acquisition of the three “il’ 's and ideas on various general 
subjects like history, geography, nature study should be convoyed indirectly 
through their ordinary reading-books. tSome kind of manual training should 
be insisted on in every stage of education having alternative classes with 
different kinds of bias but on the whole such institutions will be generally 
of one character ; general subjects of a cultural character should have a pro- 
minent place in the curricula. In the third stage, there should be institutions 
of difiTerent types, agricultural, industrial, commercial, and general (Arts and 
Science) though a portion of the time even in the first three should continue 
to bo devoted to purely cultural subjects. In these specialised iostitutiona 
opportunities should, whenever possible, be given for practical training in 
aadition to the theoretical. In the fourth stage, there would be the University 
with its various faculties, though each University need not aspire to have all 
possible faculties. The students admitted to the University should be of a 
higher calibre than at present so that University education will produce even 
better results than now. I attach special importance to the education of girls and 
1 think that, while the first and fourth grades may ordinarily be taken in common 

67 
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iDBtitutionB, the second and third should be provided for in separate institutions for 
boys and girls. 

**Our educational system has grown up so far without any conscious planning 
bnt present conditions have made clear the urgent need of a well-thought out 
scheme which will remedy existing difficulties. 

‘*Xhe educational authorities will be in a position to do this only if they 
are supported by intelligent public opinion ready to disregard vested interests 
when in conflict with the general plan, and also prepared to agree to 
increased expenditure for the starting of a sufficient number of specialised 
institutions.’’ 


The Aodhra University Convocation 

Sir Kurina Venkata Reddi^ Law Member to the Government of Madras, delivered 
the Convocation Address to the graduates of the Andhra University, at the Convoca- 
tion held at Waltair on the 19lh. December 1934. The following are extracts 
from his address 

To me the Andhra University, as it is slowly rising in its beneficent glory and 
solid grandeur, is the rare realisation of one of the fondest dreams of my ardent 
youth. I was among the earliest advocates for the establishment of a University for 
Telugu Districts of the Madras Presidency, and when it was given to roe to 
assist the Government in the Legislature in placing the Andhra University Act on 
the Statute Book in 1925-20, 1 laboured in all humbleness and with all my heart ; 
and it was with no less heartiness that I discharged my duties as a member 
of the Senate and of the Syndicate in the early years of this University, 

On this auspicious occasion among the degrees that have been conferred, the 
Honorary Doctorate on our retired Chancellor deserves special mention. This is 
not the place for an appreciation of Sir George Stanley’s broad-minded statesman- 
ship, generous and heipful sympathy for the legitimate aspirations of our country- 
men, and unfailing solicitude for the welfare of the masses. This .University owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sir George Stanley, 

We offer a loyal and respectful welcome to the new Chancellor, His Excellency 
Lord Erskine, I am sure His Excellency will watch with tender solicitude and 
paternal care during his Chancellorship the outgrowing of this University from 
its childhood and its emergence into vigorous and healthy adolescence. 

While passing, may 1 with your permission, pay my tribute of appreciation to 
your Pro-Chancellor, the Hon’ble the Rajasubeb ot Bobbili who, in the period of 
rapid transition through which we are passing, has brought to bear upon the 
public life of this province the fine and generous qualities of a house whose martial 
glory in the past is the story of a soul-stiriug ballad in our Telugu literature, and 
who is shaping and directing it to make the Presidency of ours, humanly speaking, 
a happy province where a genuine respect for law ahd order, an implicit desire to 
achive political aims by constitutional methods, and a friendly feeling between the 
rulers and the ruled will be among its main features. 

(Defects in Educational System 

On occasions like this it is usual to dilate upon the ideais and purpose of 
education and to offer advice to the outgoing students. I do not propose to follow 
that course, even if I had the capacity to do so. I feel also disinclined to tender 
any advice to the graduates leaving the University as to how they should conduct 
themselves, how they should serve the country and the public, and what they 
should do and they should not. But may I observe here that at no time in the 
history of India was there a greater need than now for courage to face the prob- 
lems of the age, devotion to the truest interests of the country, honour and ansel- 
fishness in public service, and for open and receptive minds to every new light ? 
Your character has been moulded under your home influences and in your schqol- 
rooms and college-classes and any amount of exhortation from me on an occasion 
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**»**' mattert. There are one or two drawbacks in our present 

educational -y^tem, hoirever, to which I should like to make some reference.*^ 


Omission of Religious Insteoction 

The omission of rcHpious instruction from school and college curricula is 

“*5 proclamation of Queen Victoria, out of 

the bountifuln 'Ss of her grace and her grca‘ and impartial sense of justice, religious 
neutrality was promincd to us ; it was a well-mpant definition of policy but Binau- 
larly enough It has had unexpected and deleterious effects on the progress of 
our country. In the name of this reliKious neutrality urg#>nt and imperative social 
4 rr jrod arJ 2tarded. It is in the name of this religious 
continues to ply her infamous trade 
and t^c Panchama---untcuobabJe and oppre8Scd--is left outside the pale of Hindu 
Society, a pitiable outcaste. lo this day it is this religious neutrality that prevents 
legislation from being undertaken to ad^iih non-casto Hindus into Hindu temples, 
dc'spite the emphatic assertin'.' that they belong to the Hindu fold. Not merely are 
reforms so uot’csRary because of the dictates of social justice — delayc^cl and 
obstructed but the national rharacter has no^ been elevated, and 1 regret to add, not 
formed I Lovrer moral standards arc steadily creeping into all walks of our 
lives and there has been a regrettable and dangerous detcrioratiou in the methods 
employed to attain our aims. 

The next result of 'he exclusion of religious instruction from our educational 
sjfStem 18 that we Hindus have at presciiv no religion worth mentioning, Ileligion as 
an inspiring, humbling and purifying faith — founded on the verities of life and satis- 
fying its nobler cravings — is to-day unknown in our country in practice. Religion 
with us has ceased to be a living force. And yet India has always been regarded 
as a land of religions — the birthplace of two of the greatest religions of the world. 


I earnestly appeal to the authorities of this University that at least in the 
educational institutions within the area of its jurisdiction religious instruction may 
be imparted. The principles and tenets of the three great religions—Uinduisro, 
Islam and Christianity — should be taught from the earliest standards right upto 
the liual university classes. A conscience clause may be provided for and such 
scholars whose parents are unwilling to allow them to attend religious classes will 
be at liberty to absent themselves from such classes. But those who are willing 
there must be provision for religious instruction. And I hope that this earnest 
appeal of mine will not fall on deaf ears. 


Educahonal System has Outlived its Usefulness 

That the present system of education in India has served its original purpose 
and that it is no longer suited to the present and future requirements of the 
country has been recognised in many quarters. Originally designed with a view to 
training our countrymen to assist the Btate in the administration of the country 
and with the subsidiary aims of helping the Government in the suppression of 
moral and social evils, prevalent in the country and of increasing its material 
resources and prosperity, the system has done good woik and may bo said to have 
largely succeeded in its main object. 

As regards exploitation of material resources and the growth of economic pros- 
perity educated Indians have not only not come up to the expectations of the 
original framers of Indian Educational policy but have egregiously failed. It is 
now nearly 80 years since the Universities have been esiablished in India and it 
is sad to note that with the solitary exception of Sir C. V, Raman there is not -a 
single outstanding personality in our province who has achieved a name in the 
realm of Science. What is the cause T Where lies tho fundamental error in edu- 
cational system ? 

In our Presidency we have three Universities, and we have 29 first grade 
colleges, 11 professional colleges, 15 second grade colleges, and 410 High Schools. 
In the quinquenium (1929-33) nearly 12,000 graduates came out of these three 
Universities and during that period 11,727 young men passed the Intermediate and 
31,735 were declared eligible for University studies in 1930-34. More than a third 
of the S. S. L. 0. eligibics do not continue their studies. These together with the 
graduates make up a total of 17,200 and then there are the failures aggregating 
roughly to 20,800— which means a total of 50,000 for 5 years, or 10,000 every year. 
Service in the various departments of the Government which is most coveted, can 
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not ab 09 rb even a tenth of these. Banks, business firms, railways, insurance 
companies—all combind cannot provide jobs for another tenth of the above lot. 
What is to become of the rest ? What are they doing to-day ? What can they 
do ? Many of them have had their small holdings sold for meeting the cost of 
their education. They cannot go back to the land, for they are either unable to do 
manual labour or have become misfits in rural life. They cannot servo in industries, 
because they are not trained for any. Their sole aim — and it must be admitted the 
aim of the education they received— was to secure jobs in public services and 
private employment. The present system of education as conceived by great- 
hearted British statesmen a century ago has in its essentials persisted in spite of 
periodical examinations by committees of experts, like the Hunter, Raleigh and 
Sadler Commissions. There is an urgent need for a daring orientation of our 
policy and methods in education. 

The educational system can do a lot in assisting people to secure employment 
and earn a livelihood. As things stand a present, our educational system is such 
that it .envisages every class below the B. A. class as a feeder to the one 
above I It is so conceived that the boy who passed out of the 3rd form is 
intended to study for the School Final and is not fit for any thing 
else. The School Final boy is trained in such a way that ho should bo fit 
for receiving college education and nothing more. And the Intermediate is likewise 
a preparation for the B. A. and Post Graduate studies. This system must go. The 
ladder system must be abolished. Rural elementary education should be so shaped 
as to enable boys who leave the school to go to * the fields and lake to agriculture 
with some elementry knowledge of that industry. Secondary education should bo 
so self-sufficient, and the scholars who are content with High School Education 
should have received such instruction as would befit them for subordinate places 
in the various services, or, with a little more training in mills and factories, for 
serving as skilled labourers— fitters, mechanics, carpenters, smiths, plumbers, etc. 
It is here that the great array of skilled workers is to be brought into existence 
leaving the work of the supply of men for higher direction and technical and 
scientific experts to the Colleges and Universities, They will give us the stafFs Corps 
and the Generals of industries— studying, examining, planning and directing them. 

College Education should be made Costlier 

College Education should be made more costlyfand Universities and Colleges should 
be self-supporting institutions or should mostly depend on private endowments and 
must be intended truly for the entrants to the learned prolessions, or cultural 
attainments or scientific research. But that this aim may not make University 
education the monopoly of the wealthy or leisured classes, exhibition and scholar- 
ships— from State funds or private benefactions — will have to be provided for the 
meritorious but indigent scholars. Even in Colleges, vocational guidance and per- 
sonal training are essential. In America, this is recognised to its fullest extent. For 
people situated as we are, poor and cver*incrcaBing in numbers and depending 
largely on the sole industry of agriculture, a typo of education has to be evolved 
which will not only ensure in a full measure the bare necessities of life but tend 
to raise our standard of living and inculcate in us a desire to live a fuller and a 
richer life. Not that J deprecate cultural education that the Universities impart: 
wo do want the leisured and the deserving lo have true cultural training, but the 
need for a comprehensive educational policy to enrich the lives of the masses is 
greater and self-evident. Indeed our very existence is otherwise imperilled. 

The Problem of The Jobless 

I shall now proceed to deal with the main theme of my address, the problem 
of the unemployed. This may bo treated under two heads, the development of in- 
dustries including agriculture and colonisation in India and abroad. 

Employment in industries postulates the existence of such industries as require 
a large man-power. There is no denying the fact that our industrial progress has 
been small and slow. There are two factors which contribute to industrial develop- 
ment— the material and the human. An abundance of raw-products, their easy 
accessibility and sufficiency of capital for their exploitation, constitute the 
material factors, and labour and skill the human factors. It cannot be 
disputed that we have raw-material in abundance in our country and 
in our province. There is enough capital in the land— only it is shy and 
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Bttapicions. Want of mutual sonfidence is the chief reason why the araila- 
ble capital is forthcoraiop^ at present. Labour is cheap and under the conditions 
of unemployment to \ihich I have been referring* ihis country, I think, can compete 
with any other country h\ the world in the matter of the supply of cheap labour. 
But this labour is unskilled and here again we look to our schools and colleges 
and to a changed educational system to provide the necessary skill. 
industries to grew and flourish, our unskilled labour must be turned into skiliea 
labour, and their proper and legiiii late snare of success in a world where competi- 
tion is daily growing keener depends largely on the intelligent direction wbicn 
such skilled labour works under. This directing intelligence is not less essential 
than skilled labour. Capit 1 and ii.te«r:;cnt direction could oe imported; but skillea 
labour is a categoiy apart and the only way to erisure it for our country a econo- 
mic uplift is to examine and alter the objective and content of our education 
system. 

Let me take this opportunity to congratulate this University on its happy deci- 
sion in establishing the Collcg.. of Technology. It is a momentous step iu Ibe ngnt 
direction. Neither the older University of Mulras nor the newer Annanaalai 
University has attcmpled to siart su^h a institution. I aaeume that this 

(College of Technology is intended to be a College of Applied Science on Iho lines or 
the Imperial Oollcgo of Scicnec and Technology in london. l hope that in this 
College will be imparled a highly specialised instruction in Science in application 
to industry. The very existence in the Andhradesa of the College of Technology will 
bo an object lesson to the industrialists to enable them to understand how valuable 
and essential science is to them and what science can doto.deyelop industries arid to 
what pitches scientific education can raise industrial eflicienoy. It. is the appli- 
cation of science to industrial efficiency. But pure science is not enough. It is the 
application of science to industry that is the need of the country. The time has arri- 
ved when your College of Technology shouldlsoon undertake the work of the Applied 
Sciences of Mining and Metallurgy. The mineral wealth of the Telugu country is 
enorn.ous. Gold and coal in the Godavari Agencies and diamonds in the Wajraka- 
rur region could be prospected. No capital is at present forthcoming to open and 

work mines, not because, as many assert, our people are not sufficiently enter- 

prising or rich enough, but because iho necessary knowledge in the Applied 
Science is wanting. The college of Technology will supply it, and supply will 
incite the demand. I refuse to believe that wo should have our ^chno- 

logical institutions only where there are sufficient industries to absorb the 

students turned out by such institutions. The people who object to the establish- 
ment of such institutions on the above ground are arguing in a viciouB circle. 
Nor do I agree that money will not bo forthcoming or that we Andhras are not 
enterprising enough. 


Do The Telugus Lacjk Enteeprisr ? 

Wo Telugus are by nature an emotional race. Wo arc prone to quick conver- 
sions and rapid transmutations when our emotions are deeply stirred. Wc are not 
really Andhras but when the Andhras conquered us about the fird century before 
the Christian era, we readily adopted their narnc, assimilated their literature and 
incorporated their culture. When on its religious side the Indian Benaissancc 
showed itself in the eclecticism of Raja Ram Mohan Roy a century ago and the 
eloquence of Keshub Chandra Sen was having converts to Brahmoism, the Telugus 
showed an emotional receptivity to its doctrines, and there are no two greater 
more honoured, more inspiring names in the Brahino Saroaj movement than tfie 
late Kandukuri Veerasalingam Pantulu and Dr. Bir R. Vankataratanam Naidu, 
who happily is still in our midst. And in recent years of storm and stress, even 
in the unfortunate and regrettable turmoils and troubles, the Telugu country 
stands out prominently— the Andhras vying with the Guzaratis in the practice of 
the doctrines of Mr. Oandhi*— their racial product—and Guntur pitting itself against 
Bardoli for the prize in the no-tax campaign I I am confident, theretore, that if 
these surging emotion and quick receptiveness to new ideas are properly disciplined 
and profitably directed, not only will there be no dearth of adventurous spirit 
among us but a great future awaits our race. Given the help of Applied BciencO' 
and an efficient set of staff, engineers and technical men who can develop and 
build up industries, the necessary funds and enterprise will undoubtedly be 
forthcoming. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA 

An Engineisrinq College for Andhra 

This leads me to the question of an Engineering College. What we want is an 
institution where mining and metallurgy could be studied. If our mining industry 
is to bo developed such a College cannot bo avoided. Such an institution could be 
part of the College of Technology instructing in applied science. W^t we can 
avoid is a college of Engineering of the type of the one at Guin ly. Our young 
men must go to that College for instruction in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering. There is no point in duplicating institutions. 

Need for an Agricultural College 

Our immediate need is a College of Agriculture. The seven districts within the 
jurisdiction of this University are very fertile. But our methods of agriculture are 
not well developed. In many places they arc still primitive. No doubt the Agricul- 
lural Department has been doing excellent work but the only A gricultunu College 
ill the Province is situated at Coimbaterre far away from our area. Wo badly need 
an Agricultural Collcg (3 of our own. Our rice, cocoanut and tobacco problems need 
not only a College but a Research Institute. I wonder if Waltair is a proper place 
for it. Bamalkot or Tedepalligudem seems to be best suited. t ^ 

The College which I am suggesting should be coupled with a Research Institute. 
Both the College and Research Institute should bo Univei'Kity Jnstitutions, but while 
the College should teach pure science, the Research Tnslituio should not only 
conduct research work but also train students in the applied sciences of Agri- 
culture and allied departments, and be a branch of the College of Icchuology unucr 
the control of the faculty of Applied Science. 


Unemployment and Growth of Population 

So far 1 have dealt mostly with unemployment amongst the educated, but the 
problem of unemployment is much wider than that and it is bound to be serious 
with the march of time. The alarming rate at which our population has been increasing 
is agitating the public mind and causing great concern regarding the unemploy- 
ment of this ever-increasing population. Our population according to the Census ot 
1921 was 3)9,000,000 and of 1931 352,000,000. The population of India has incrcaBCd 
by 11 per cent in the decade 3921-31. . . • ^ t 

This enormous increaHC of 34 millions in a single decade rnipes two important 
and unpleascnt problems. One is as regards the supply of food. There are people 
who believe that Indians are even now underfed. There arc others that believe inis 
is not true. The vast works of irrigation, conslniclcd long before and much ac- 
vcloped in recent years, seem to make the problem of food scarcity very remote. 
Famines as such are undoubtedly unknown to-day, but they are bound to become 
frequent if the population goes on increasing at the present rate. Be that as it 
may, it does not seem to be an irnmediato problem. 

The real and the most imminent trouble, therefore, seems to come from ino 
second problem, viz., unemployment. Though the death-rate is still very high in 
our country the birth-rate has arisen in a greater proportion meaning an increase 
in population and resulling in unemployment. Two remedies have been suggcBtca by 
students of economics and writers on this aspect of the national .vDl 

Scientific and constructive measures of cugcnies and birth control and (..) Kaising 
the rate and tendency to Btabiliee population. There are great difliculties in the way 
of popularising measures of birih coutrol in India. But, lor a proper appreciation 
of the dangers of over-population and unemployment, nietbods of birth-control win 
have to be resorted to. The second remedy — tlie rise in the standard ot living 
may not be feasible under the present circumBlanees and it is difhcult to say how 
far this law will operate tn India. 


SETTLEMENt ON LAND 

Two other remedies suggest themselves to those who are interested in this prob- 
lem of over-population and its attendant risks. And these are (1) bettlement on 
land in India in areas which are not yet brought under 

nisation abroad. The extent of British India (excluding Indian btates) is b69,345,uuu 
acres. Of this we find that 146,830,000 acres, or 22 per cent, cannot be cultivated 
either because they are not fit for cultivation, being i^arjren, or are occupied by 
buildings, waf er, roads or otherwise, and that an extent of 87,962,000, or 13.2 percent 
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of the total is occupied by forests. The remaining 434,573,000 acres, or 65 per cent, 
is the arija evaHabie for cultivation. Of this 49,618,000 acres, or 7 per cent, are 
left fallow and 154,017 000. or 23 per cent, are capable of being cultivated but are not 
taken up or are abandoned ; and the actual area under cultivation is 228,161,000 
acres, i, o,, 34 per cent of the total. It will thus be seen that the cultivable waste 
and the fallow lands amount to 203, 635,000 acres which is nearly as much as the 
land actually no-v under cultivation. Even if 53 million acres out of this is left 
out as fallow and pash.ro laud xor jattle und as not economically productive, there 
will still be 3 50 oxillion acres available for reusing crops. This would represent 
an area of 229.900 square miles capable of supporting a population of 55,721,750 
persons by agricultural ncupation, assuming that a square mile of cultivable 
land can support '150 peopie. If these lands ars brought under cultivation not 
only would the problem of food supply bo solved but also 1^ a largo extent the 
problem of onemplyment. For two uecades, at any rate, there will be no anxiety—- 
1 say tor two decades, because econoinistr ^v,ll us tiiut past experience has shown 
that the output of comraodit^es has not grown with the same rapidity as the 
population. ‘‘Buck to the land ' cannot be a slogan despised by a people 70 per 
cent of wuom live by agricuUurc. Once ttgaia we have to inveigh against our 
educational system. The educated man ihinks it beneath his dignity to put his 
hand to the plough. His c^mtempt for maima! labour is proverbial. The love of 
office, the pride of power, the certainty of a regular salary, the chances of unholy 
requisites and the lespeet which even the lowest minions of the Sircar command 
have defected men Irom land. This great love of power must cease. This un- 
worthy desire for ill-gotten wealth must end. Otherwise there is no hope for us. 
Here we have hve-eights as much land available for cultivation as the area that is 
actually under cultivation If ouly this land is made available to the unemployed 
educated and if our educated men are prepared to turn to land, dropping their ideas of 
securing jobs, there will be a chance of not only finding sufficient employment for all 
educated and uneducated unemployed but also of increasing the agricultural produc- 
tion of the country and, consequently, for an increase of national wealth. Educated 
men will certainly prove better agriculturists than those who adopt the traditional 
methods of cultivation. If educated Indians take to agriculture, the process of 
development would be rapid, and ere long wo can take out of the land the 
highest it can yield. Will not educated Indians turn from their search of an 
impossible El Dorado and strive for a life which is as honourable and embodying 
to themselves as it is uccessary and urgent to their country ? 

Colonisation Abroad 

The next remedy is colonisation abroad. This is a difficult and thorny problem 
at present because racial antagonism, colour prejudice and economic jealousy 
rouse passions and vitiate judgment. Countries like the IJ. S. A., Canada, Houth 
Africa and Australia have completely closed their doors against Indians. 

Indians necessity for a place under the sun is insistent and urgent, and I have 
still faith in the far-seeing statesmanship of Britain and in the innate sense of 
10 slice and equity among the British race and 1 have a profound and unshakable 
belief that both alike for high moral purpose and enlightened interest, this problem 
(in South Africa) will be solved in course of time, and in a manner satisfactory to 
all. The objections, so far raised againstilndian immigration, are mainly based on 
the status of the previous immigrants and the low standard of living to which 
they are accustomed — an objection which cannot bo raised, if educated Indians, 
decently provided with means enough for settlement on land, are prepared to migrate. 

I must now bring to a close these few thoughts on some of the problems that 
are agitating us. Young friends, you have ail taken your degrees and I congratu- 
late you on your success. But 1 must warn you against making this the last phase 
of your student career. It is not an uncommon phenomenon among our graduates 
to neave a sigh of relief at the the end of the college course and consign their 
books to the corner of a shelf, there to lie untouched and uncared for. They for- 
get that the academical training they receive is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to an end and an equipment for a more useful and a more systematic appre- 
ciation of literature and the problems that one can never afford to pass by uncon- 
cerned if they wish to play an •honourable part in life and society. It is not given 
to all of us to be creative artists, but certaiuly all of us are welcome to drink at 
the fountain of inspriation which a poet or a phiiosophor is, and to diffuse those 
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fertilising thoughts in a busy indomitable world and thereby contribute in our 
bumble way to the commonweal of mankind. 

Wanted— Leaders 

The primeveal sin of humanity is avidy a— ignorance. And the deeper we probe 
into the subtle and mysterious realms where the manifold happenings of life are 
fashioned, the more clearly shines forth the truth of this saying. With assiduous 
zeal and unflagging energy, strive after knowledge and shred ignorance ; and re- 
member the saying of Socrates that an unexamined life is not worth living. Gra- 
duates of the Andhra University, you are stepping out into the larger world of 
life and its stern realities and inexorable demands will soon be upon you. May it be 
given to you in any station of life that you may be called upon to fill to act 
honourably, courageously and worthily. In the great times that we are living, we 
want leader and workers who “sophisticate not Truth, love no darkness, nurse no 
delusion and allow no fear”. But if the times are great there are also round about 
us evil influences and dangerous tendencies against which I cannot too strongly 
caution you. There is need, in an abundant measure, for that supreme quality of 
Charity. Have as the hall-mark of your education — Equanimity. And great is the 
need of this cquipoae of mind for us to think seriously about the problems that 
confront us. As men think, so will they live, and it is the lives of men, and not 
blind Fate, that weaves the destiny of world. 

Before I close let me beg you to ponder over this exhortation of the lato 
Lord Rosebery, “Day by day the horizon of human possibility, which now lies so 
unbounded before you, must contract. The time must come when, under the stroke 
of illness or the decay of nature, hope and 'health, the pride and power of life and 
intellect, which now seem so inseperable from your trimphant youth, will have 
passed away. There will then be no surer consolation, humanly speaking, than the 
consciousness of honest hope fulfilled, of health not abused, of life and intellect 
exerted in all its strength and fulness, not like water poured on the sand but for 
the raising and bettering in some degree of some portion of your fellowmen. 

Young friends, fare you well I Graduates of the Andhra University, God be with 
you 1 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Sir Ahdur Rahim delivered the annual address at the (youvocation of the 
Punjab University at Lahore on the 22nd, December 1934. In the course of his 
address, he said 

Most of our universities have inherited a system of education which although 
it has served its purpose in the past, is now judged by competent authorities to bo 
too primitive to meet our modern requirements. I shall not for a moment deprecate 
a system to which indeed wo ought to be grateful for the good work it has done. 
It has brought within our reach the treasures of western arts and science and has 
given an impetus to the intellectual advance of the people. It has given us a 
mental attitude and an out-look on life which characterise the western world. 
Above ail, it has made it possible for us to have an Indian national ideal, by 
giving us a common language and a unity of culture. But inspite of these great 
benefits the present system of education has been subjected to a severe criticism 
and vital reforms have been suggested by educationists individually as well as 
collectivelv in conferences. 

The educational system of a country, it has rightly been said, must be suited to 
its needs. During the last seventy-five years, from the time when the first three 
Indian universities were established to the present day, the conditions of Indian life, 
both social and political, have undergone a change which is unprecedented in the 
history of the country. The old social order which restricted education to a small 
priviledged class is being replaced by a new order in which the rigid class distinc- 
tions and the well-protected class privileges have been eflectively challenged. There 
has been a general rise in the standard of living ; and witn the introdaction of 
democratic institutions in the country there has been a rapidly increasing demand 
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for mass education. Our conception of education and particularly of university 
education cannot- remaiu uuaiFccted by these chan^^ing conditions. We are con- 
scious of the aefects the present system of educ/ition, indeed they are so obvious 
that they need no sncciiu mention. They are inherent in the history of university 
education in this country. U ia generally recognised today that the system of 
education in India has grown, especially in its inception, without any conscious 
planning; it haf* not followed any df’liberato well thought out outline of development. 
The great men of the past to vvhO“3 wisdom and foresight we owe the first throe 
of the existing Indian universities introduced a new system of education into this 
ancient country with obiects which at the time were most desirable ; but they 
could not be expected to r^va a long o*'ough and a clear enough vision of a dis- 
tant future and iLi numerous prob’eins. We hav( received abundantly from these 
great institutions the good gifts of education, wo have also inh'^rited from them an 
old tradition with all its present diiUculties. Oar heritage from the past includes 
both assets and liabilities. You, Mr. Vic -Ohancelio.. in yoiii convocation address 
last December evisaged some the difJienliios which you described as 'grave and 
difficult problems which cannot be solved in a moment.^ ‘How to adjust the 
claims of a rapidly changing future with Ihoio of a conservative past ? How to 
adjust the demnncle of pure learning with the students' demand for a livelihood ? 
To hold the balance betweei. the discovery of now truths with the conservation of 
abstruse learning, the moulding of this minds and character of the mass of under- 
graduates, and special pmctical training for particular vacations ?" You referred 
to these serious problems a.s dilficulties yru had to encounter in this university. 
But these are difficulties for us nil. In Dulhi we have been considering identical 
problems ; but their solution seems beset with numerous difficulties. Each problem 
has its special character and depcnd.s on conditions which atlcct other regions of 
the vast field of education. The educational system of a country is a very complex 
structure, its dificreiit stages and parts are so iutcrconnocted that reform in any 
one direction is not possible without disturbing the equilibrium of the whole. 

Reconsruction Plan 

Much thought has been given in recent years to the problems of the stage of 
admission to ibo university and the proper disposal of the two Intermediate 
classes , the shortening of the period of secondary education and the provision for 
vocational training. They owe their origin to the compiilling forces of circumstances 
produced by a variety of causes, economic, social and political. The problems are 
perplexing in the exlromc and the difficulty of their solution consists in the 
strength of an old tradition and to a largo extent in the fact that each of them 
leads iis inevitably to the reconstruction of the system of education as a whole. 
The possibility of such a reconstruction has been discussed by prominent Indian 
educationists in conferences and on other important occasions. The trend of 
thought in university circles seems to be in favour of a recent Resolution of the 
Government of the United Provinces which proposes (1) that the Bccondary 
Course should bo shortened and (ii) that the Inlermcdiato Course should bo 
lengthened by one year. This means naturally that admission to the university 
should bo at a later stage, that is to say. attcr the Intorracdiate Course. 

One great advantage of the shortened secondary course would bo the restraint 
it might impose on the present drift of countless youths to the university who, 
by their age and their inadequate mental equipment are unfit for a university 
career. Nothing is more tragic than to witness the futility of the struggle of 
thousands of our young man to get through the university to pursue, without 
much hope, a goal which is not within their reach. The tragedy is aggravated by 
the economic and educational waste and the hopolessneas of the prospect to which 
this course of drift inevitably leads. 

To prevent this wastage of time, labour and resources wo should try to divert 
the majority of our pupils to whom university education is unprofitable to occupa- 
tions or to vocational education iu separate vocational institutions where they 
can have what they really need a practical industrial training which will turn 
them into useful members of society. 

The shortened secondary course should ‘provide a general education complete 
in itself, untrammelled by university requirements.' I need not here dilate on a 
programme of mass education or discuss the nature and scope of the secondary 
coarse which will be the minimum general education for every child. But there is 
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one point \frhich needs some consideration. One of the chief difficulties, which 
have hampered the progress of secondary education in this country, is the bilingual 
instruction we have enforced on our children with a view to prepare them ail for 
a future university course, where the medium of instruction is English. In this 
reconstructed system of education, which we are now considering, there wiii be no 
need for this billingual instruction at the secondary stage. We can, therefore, 
increase the efficacy of the shortened secondary course by providing all teaching 
except in English through the vernacular. After the completion of this stage, 
a careful selection should separate those who are fit for higher education from 
others who have neither the mental equipment nor the capacity for such education. 
For the latter, a vocational training is the only useful education and the earlier 
they go in for it, the better for them. For, apart from other considerations, they 
would, in that case, be far more likely to be absorbed into the humbler occupations 
of life than would be many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate. 

Following a shortened secondary course, wo now come to a three-year Inter- 
mediate course for a smaller number of pupils desirous of admission to a three- 
year Degree Course in the university. This is difficult from our present 
intermediate course in two important respects. First, it is longer by one 
year and secondly, which is a more vital point, it is separated from the university, 
not only in actual teaching but in administration and control. The separation of 
Intermediate classes from the university was strongly recommended by the Calcutta 
University Commission who considered that the development of university work 
demanded a re-organisation of Higher Secondary education and that for this 
purpose it was necessary that the work done in Intermediate Colleges of the 
university should be transferred to institutions of a new type to be called Inter- 
mediate Colleges. This authoriative view was almost immediately adopted by some 
of the Indian universities which were created or re-organised after the publication 
of the Commission’s report. In practice, however, it has been found exceedingly 
difficult to carry out this recommendation of the Commission. The colleges do not 
seem to favour the separation of the intermediate classes from the degree classes. 
The reasons underlying this are partly financial and partly academic. In the first 
]:)lace, the intermediate classes that are now attached to the colleges are remunera- 
tive. The employment of a combined staff for the B. A. and .Intermediate classes 
is economical and, incidentally, gives the Intermediate students the benefit of 
the lectures of the more highly qualified teachers who are normally employed 
for instruction in B. A. classes. 

This attitude of the college is, I admit, not entirely unfair, particularly under 
the existing conditions. But we are now considering a reconstructed system of 
education in which all the different stages arc readjusted. The intermediate stage 
should be considered in relation to the other stages of the entire educational 
system. With a shortened Secondary Course, and a ihrce-year Degree Course, 
the Intermediate Course ought to have a distinct and soparate place of its own. 
In order to maintain the standard of university education in the true sense of the 
word, the leaching resources of the university ‘should not be diverted to the 
instruction of school children who are as yet unfitted to receive university educa- 
tion,* The ideal of a university as an association of scholars engaged in the 
pursutt of truth can hardly be realised if we continue to admit into it every year 
an overwhelming number of immature youths. 

Vocational Education 

I have incidentally mentioned the need of vocational education for the average 
pupil who is unfitted to pursue a course of higher learning and research. You 
will, I hope, bear with mo if I venture to say a few more words on this very 
important subject. There seem to be two extreme views in respect of the way in 
which the distressing problem of middle-class unemployment should be dealt 
with. On the one band there are those who trace the evil to a defective system of 
education and demand an increased facility for vocational education by the estab- 
lishment of vocational institution on a much more generous scale throughout the 
country, and on the other hand, there are some thinkers to whom the present 
difficulties are largely due to the alleged inadequate attention of Government to 
the economic and industrial needs of the country* Government can do a great 
deal, they maintain, by developing the industries of the country and by creating 
new opportunities for our young men. There is much to be said in support of 
either contention. But no single remedy is adequate for such a complex and 
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difficult situation Mere provision of vocational schools will not create new indus- 
tries to absorb men who receive a vocational training. On the other hand, 

we may add to the Uvjnbor of the unemployed by creating a new class of unhappy 
people, of trained men without work. We have already in the country 
not a few young men who have already received an industrial training 

abroad, but are waiting long for suitable places which may offer them 

a chance of emnloyment. Th»3 untorlunato position makes the problems 
for the educationist still more difficult. Ho has to devise an educa- 
tionni system which not only provides a vocational training suited to the economic 
and social conditions of th'> country ; 'out creates in your young men a mental 
attitude which will not reject ihc humblei occupations of life as beneath their 
dignity. Middlc-cmss unomploymeut is not cniircly an educational problem. It is 
rather a social problem fo* I he ofiective solution of which the educationist should 
co-operate with the statesman, the administrator and the organiser of industries. 

But have we nothing to say, in the .ocuntimo, to the young men and women 
who are here with us this afternoon, but will be leaving this hall in a few 
minutes for a word which may not be as syrapalhctic ns their alma mater and 
may not offer them immediate prospects of n "seful career, 

Middle Class Unemployment 

Young graduates of the year, the problem of middle class unemployment is not 
altogether unfamiliar to you. You may fnul life now more difficult and the pros- 
pect more gloomy than did the generations before yon, yet it will bo wrong on 
your part to be daunted by what appears to bo a cheerless outbmk. The only 
test of a developed character which 1 hope your university has given you, is its 
attitude towards diflictiUies. A man of solid worth is never daunted by thorn. 
They only increase his endeavour ; and ceaseless endeavour is the secret of success 
and greatness. Do not consider any difficulty unsurmoun table , for those who do 
BO, never succeed in life. Take difficulties as opportunities and not as impediments, 
and success is yours. 

There is a great deal of futile talk about the disillusionment of youth after it 
leaves the sanctuary of a university ; but dillusion can only follow an illusion. It 
can come to those who have tried in the nniversily to get only a passport to 
employraont. For many amongst such a dillusion most certainly waits. But they 
who realise the (rue purpose of university education have no cause for •disillusion- 
ment. Young men and women with the intellectual equipment and inspiration of a 
university education need not find life without useful work. It may bo 
difficult for them to secure high posts in Govornmont services : but in a country 
full of poverty and ignorance it should not bo hard for them to find congonial 
work in rural reconstruction — in the reorganisation of the economic life and the 
education of the poorer classes. Do not, for a moment, regret the education you 
have received, even though you may not find it lucrative. The business of a 
university is to make the life of the country richer, not by bringing material 
wealth to its graduates, but by imparting cultiiro to its students. A man of real 
culture is one who has developed his entire personality. Self-realization is the 
essence of culture. The fullest developm nt of a man’s intellectual and spiritual 
qualities is its goal, and these qualities are not to bo judged by a utilitarian 
standard. The true worth of university education is spiritual and cultural rather 
than material and utilitarian, 1 have put this idealistic view of education before you 
with the purpose of drawing your atlcution to a truth, the realisation of which 
may change your outlook on life. 

On the university men and women of a country depends the preservation and 
the progress of its culture, which is the soul of its civilization and the very 
essence of its life. India is the proud possessor of an ancient culture, which is the 
mult of the evolution of centuries. It has been, again and again, enriched by the 
infusion of other cultures and civilisaiious. In its catholicity is reflected the great 
ncBS of IndiTs soul, which has never rejected a truth as foreign and has yet 
preserved its essential character. The continuity of Indian culture depends on you. 
This is a rapidly changing age ; old ideas are crumbling down and there is thus 
a void in the mind of the thinking world today. Into this void rush in casual 
thoughts from all quarters. The novelty of every new thought attracts the young. 
I shall be the last person to advise you to fight shy of these now ideas. Face 
them and examine them. It is new thoughts that lead to progress. But I shall 
most certainly ask you to weigh every new idea before you accept it. Do not be 
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carried away by the sheer novcly of an original thought. Remember that all bad 
things in the world like all good things must have been new at one time or 
another. Act therefore with the greatest circumspection. 

Search for Truth 

Remember one thing more in your choice— the peculiar characteristics of life in 
your country. What is elixir for one man is poison for another ; and this is no 
less true about countries and nations than it is about men. Therefore, be not 
carried away by false analogies. Blind imitation is the course of all intellectual 
life, which is built less on obedience and adoration than on rebellion and scepti- 
ciarn. But it is also true that there can bo no successful rebellion without the 
discipline of obedience and no useful scepticism without an apprenticeship in faith 
and even in adoration. Therefore, learn the true secret of obeying and rebelling, 
believing and disbelieving in this complex life, for it is the glory of a cultured man 
to understand it. The search for Truth is an arduous journey and full of pitfalls, 
but this understanding will teach you how to distinguish the true from the false 
and will enable you to reach the goal unscathed by the trials and difficulties^ beset- 
ting your path. 

To you, if to any, this day should stand as the culmination of a period of 
apprenticeship under your teachers for the life which is waiting for you outside, 
removed from the protective care of your alma mater, Thisc ulmination, like every 
other in the history of a progressive mind, is only a beginning. We are alive and 
progressive only so long as our culmination are our beginning. If your character 
has been properly trained, you should have learnt that no end is an end in itself. 
It is only a means to another and a greater end. A properly regulated life is not 
like a vast level stretch of land ; it is like a mountain range of many peaks. When 
you have climbed one peak, you have a vision of another higher and more majestic. 
And thus, through landscapes of grandeur and beauty, you pass on to the majesty 
of the most sublime heights. It may not bo given to every one of us to reach the 
highest peak, but this is no reason why wo should not endeavour to reach our 
highest. 


The Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

Sir Shah Muhammad Suleiman, in his extempore address at the Convocation of 
the Aligarh Muslim University held at Aaligarh oiTthe 22nd. December 1934, said 

An extremely disappointing feature of the modern system of education is 
that many youngmen having obtained distinctions in their academic careers are 
utterly unable to fled means to maintain (horasdves, much less to support their 
families. During the last oentury when the supply of men possessing Western 
knowledge was small, the Government services alone wore enough to absorb the en- 
tire output of the schools aud the colleges. But now with the increasing growth in 
the number of matriculates and graduates, the supply exceeds by far the existing 
demand, leading to an acute situation and chronic unemployment. With the tre- 
rnendous increase in the number of qualilicd men turned out every year, the vacan- 
cies in the posts can never be eufiicient for them, and the acuteness of unemploy- 
ment is bound to become still more chronic with the advance of years, and discon- 
tent will foster hatred against the existing order of things. 

No doubt, the increase in the number of students during the last decades has 
been phenomenal ; and judging from the vastuess of the population which still re- 
mains to bo educated and the small percentage of literacy attained so far, there can 
equally be no doubt that the numbers will go on increasing at a still greater rate. 
It is futile to try to limit the number of boys and girls reading in the schools and 
colleges. If accommodation is not available, the schools and colleges themselves 
will multiply. For a country with hundreds of millions of people, it cannot be 
said with any truth that the present number of students is by any means too 
large. Proportionately speaking, the number is considerably smaller than in coun- 
tries like England ; aud there is no justiheatiou for taking any steps to prevent au 
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increase in the future. Howsoever unfortunate in some respects the ultimate con- 
sequence may the increasing demand for education is a hopeful sign and it ia 
inevitable that the nrmber must multiply and increase at a progressive rate. It is 
hopeless to try to stem ihe tide ; the remedy is to remodel the system of education 
BO as to find nev? fields of occupation lot such increasing number. 

Drastic Overhaumng Needed 

The time is gone when mere literary or scientific education imparted in most of 
the Indian educational institutions could suffice to find work for educated young- 
men and women. The whole system requirce a drastic overhauling. The existing 
institutions, which impait mere genera, education must be transferred into-semi- voca- 
tional institutions so as to benefit the studenis for various callings and occu- 
pations. The secondary schouls throughout (he country are designed pre-eminently 
to provide purely literary education and qualify matriculates for admission to the 
universitifp, and not so much to give them training to adapt themselves 
to occupations and callings. 'Iho existing schools have, no doubt, contributed to 
the progress of secondary educat-ion on a large scale, but it is in consequence of 
these very schools that the problem of unc.iqf lyment has become so acute. Boys 
arc taken away from their hereditary oceapatioiis and given nothing but a smaltor- 
iug of literary education instead. If the type of education imparted bv the 
scnools were changed, their output can bo absorbed into agricultural, industrial and 
commercial activities, ^bome vocational training should be made compulsory so that 
no student should be allowed to pass out of school without having learnt some art 
or craft, on which he could fall back, if he cannot afford to prosecute his studies 
further. The curriculum of the high schools should include vocational training, 
and the examination be not a mere test for admission to universities, as it is at 
present. The problem of unemployment would bo solved to a large extent, if 
instead of creating in their minds a contempt for their trade, the students were 
given some special training for it, and made more fitted to go back to it. Manual 
training or handicraft introduced as a compulsory subject would help to give great 
relief and provide sufficient technical training to a majority of students so as to 
obviate the necessity of their prosecuting their studies beyond the school stage. 

A radical change in the system of secondary education would divert a largo 
number of students at the completion of their school education to useful occupa- 
tions and callings. Government schools should be gradually transformed into 
institutions of a specialised vocational character in order to serve as models to 
similar iirivato institutions. Private enterprises should bo directed mainly towards 
serai-industrial schools, imparting vocational training side by side with general 
education. The aim should be to have industrial and craft schools in all the 
important towns, where joung men and girls may bo trained to earn their liveli- 
hood by taking to small industries not requiring’ much capital. 

Both Cultural and Economic Advanckmfsnt 

On the other hand, the value of higher education should be judged both from 
the cultural and the utilitarian points of view. The universities have come to 
occupy a prominent position in our material life ; and with the gradual advance of 
education, their importance is bound to grow greater and greater «till, J-h^y 
without question some of the noblest institutions in the country designed for the 
extension and diffusion of knowledge. As repositories of human knowledge, they are 
to collect together and preserve the acquisitions of science and art made in the 
bygone ages; and as great workshops of learning they must stimulate new disco- 
veries and inventions. They have to interpret the philosophy of the past to the 
modern mind, strike out a fresh line of thought and open a new way for original 
investigation. In addition to being the chief seats of learning for carding on 
literary study and scientific research, the universities must ever remain the great 
centres for the cultivation of intellect, refinement of feelings and the building up, of 
character. Their merit would depend on the quantity as well as the quality of in- 
tellectual contribution to human knowledge that they are able to make through the 
devoted labours and valuable researches of their teachers and scholars, and on the 
cultural education that they are able to impart by their discipline and traditions. 

But there is Ihe utilitarian aspect as well. The economic and material progress 
of a country is linked up with the growth of higher university education. Univer- 
sities cannot constitute themselves into secluded sanctuaries cut off from the 
matter of fact life outside ; but must play a leading part not only in the cultural 
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sd^anccment of the country, but also in its economic development, which will be 
expedited in proportion to the increase of efficiency in technical education, and 
its pace will be regulated by the growth of university departments where practical 
knowledge is taught. 

System is at Fault 

A larger and larger proportion of the graduates find themselves unable to fit 
inlo the economic scheme of the country. It is commonly supposed that this is due 
to the universities flooding the country with too many graduates. But the fault 
lies not with the number but with the system of university education, which con- 
centrates attention on literary education mostly and scientific instruction party, and 
docs not make the students qualified for any trade or profession, except the profession 
of law and education. It is no wonder that the profession of law is so over-crowded. 
The universities, which are imparting only general education and are suffering from an 
utter lack of specialization, should i>oldIy face the fact and mould themselves so as to 
be in a position to find employment for their graduates in industries, trade and com- 
merce just as much as in the services. The universities would be failing in their duty, 
if they were to allow their students to be drifted away after completing their courses 
of study, without any fixed aim in mind, and throw them out into a world of fierce 
competition, w’herc they may not earn even half as much as they spent as students. 
The academic authorities ought to bo in a position to guide the students under 
their care in selecting their future lines of occupation ; and the courses of study 
should be 80 organized as to compel the students to make up an early choice of 
career. 

The universities should readapt themselves to the needs of the time, and must 
adjust their teaching to the rccimrements of the various professions, scrvicts and 
industries. University life must be in living contact with the practical problems of 
the country ; and to achieve this the universities must enter into active co- 
operation with established industrial institutions. _ It is only by the discoveries and 
inventions of commercial utility made by universities that betterment of the ccqno- 
nomic conditions of India can be brought about. What is wanted is an applica- 
tion of scientific research to industrial developments, and this can bo procured by 
co-ordination and harmony betweeen the universities and the pioneer industries of 
the country. Only a reorganization on such lines will meet the crisis.# 

Co-ordination and CJo-operation 

Of late years, much has been said on coordination and co-operation among the various 
uuiversiiies. The dream that there should bo cooperation in such a way that only a few 
particular subjects should be taught at’one university and at that university exclusively, 
is not capable of being realized. Co-ordination in the sense that a subject should not 
be iutroducid if provision for it exists at some other university can bo thought of 
only when the question of the addition of some minor subjects of lesser importance 
arises. As far as I can see, the present list of subjects taught in the Indian uni- 
versities is not such as to leave much room for curtailment or cut. Unitary teach- 
ing universities have of a necessity to be self-contained, which implies that there 
should be facility for the teaching of at least all the irnpoilant subjects qii the 
Arts and the Science sides. The facilities that exist in the Indian universities, ex- 
cept perhaps in the arts classes, are not very wide, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether a further lirnitat on would be of any utility at all. If a free choice of the 
subjects is to be given to the students, the question of combination is a matter 
dependent on individual talents and aptitude, necessitating adequate provision for 
all the important subjects. There is bound to be a certain amount of overlapping, 
and to some duplication of work but it is difficult to see how this can bo avoided. 

For instance, the number of subjects taught at the Muslim University may, at 
first sight, appear to be large, but they include only the important subjects, most 
of which arc altogether indispensable. They comprise only the important brancht^ 
of knowledge, for which there is always a great demand, and in most of whicn 
classes arc usually full. With the exception perhaps of some solitary subject, it 
will never be possible to abolish any department altogether. If the number of sub- 
jects prescribed at Aligarh were compared with the number of subjects taught at 
Cambridge, Oxford or London, the contrast would be striking. Perhaps many, who 
talk of reducing the number of subjects in the Indian universities, are not aware 
that at the big English Universities well over 150 different subjects are available to 
students and there is adequate staff to teach all of them. 
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IlTDUSTRIi.L kESEARCH 

In Weafern countries, technology dominates the whole of naodern 
ades the entire civ lizacior, and success lies in harnessing the 

utilizing them for the puipose? of man. Their great prosperity is due to ^h^ndus 
trial and mechaacal revolu’ici, which has introduced a new method ^ 
duelion into induUiies, yielding better quality for ^ 

have Lit manual .abour very hard but for that fact that the ^ _ 

available to them. Oouutrijs like Germany, Italy and 

sities great centres of industrial research with a view to stimulating F. 

progress, The secret of the success of the Japanesii system of education lies 
in the quick assimilation ci racticai knowledge from Europe and 
only a Secondary importanceP to advi.need theoretical researches. Her 

and economic progress is the direct lesult of the ready adoption of the scientific 

and technical knowledge of the West. 

Only a rapid expansion of Industry, trade and commerce can 
field for a backward country like India, which has an enormonsly large population. 

It can not be denied that there is already a great stimulus to the 

business and that great progress ec^-taial^ made and new factories are bein^^ 

built every year. Not oii’y the sugar industry but other big indnstrirs aro 

developing. We can foresee that in the immediate future progress will bo in the 

direction of electrification of all the important cities and the 

works to all the towns. These alone will absorb a very largo 

and mechanical cnf^incers. Then again, the conversion of 

materials, now exported out of India into finished products can ^ ^ 

field for employment of technical experts. Besides manufacture, J'b® Lr®at 

agricultural industry, which is the mainstay of the large masses in the rural areas ; 

their methods aro crude and primitive and ha^ not kept 

of scientific improvements adopted in other Colonics of the LinpiTCf ^bith are 
competing with India. There is great room for improvement of the quality of 
land which immensely increase the value of agricultural produce. 

It should be the concern of the universities to foresee the future and so 
organise themselves as to be able to turn out qualified men and women to 
the country's demand. What wo badly need in India is a large body of wcll- 
traioed and well-skilled persons, who, with their industrial education and training, 
would by their intelligence and labour, add to the productive capacity of the 
country and its output of manufactured articles, and in that way inaugurate an 

economic prosperity all round. . . u i H 

If a university hud an unlimited purse at its disposal or an inexhaustible 
of income, the problem of University education would be simple enough, and 
nothing more would be needed than a mere reproduction of the departments of 
Western universities. But the paucity of financitd resources inexorably puts n 
limitation on one’s ambitions ; expenditure has to be curtailed and kept within 
narrow bounds for want of sutficient funds. The (piestion then resolves ilselt into 
one of mere preference ; which department should have more money than another, 
the needs of which department can be postponed for another year bow ayailabl^o 
funds should be apportioned among rival claims and so on. /;f®b^ 

logical departments involve very heavy initial costs to provide accommodation and 
equipments, aXeVuire heavy recurriuR expenditure for the.r mam tenaneo. Heuco 
there is a natural reluctance to open such branches ns would swallow ® 
pan of the income and commit the university to 
expenditure. Accordingly the common University policy 

Benares, has been to sacrifice the more useful departments in order h t e 
universities might have multifarious activities. 

Benares University’s Success 

The Benares University has F^^bsbig three ^ mofe^niodiBMtely 

specially suited to a country like India. Inrst its ^®®®bin}? . , , . 

, paid than that of any other Indian Universi^. Secondly, Jbe university, 

students of the university is much simpler and cheaper than V jnejary ai^d 

And thirdly, the university is not only imparting theoretical know^^ 
scientific, but also giving technical training thus making industries and 

industrial development of India and supplying the AlCh Univer. 

Indian factories. It has no doubt been far more fortunate than the Aiigarn univer 
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6ity in receiving munificent donations and grants from Indian Princes aud other 
philanthropists ; but this generosity may, in no small measure, be due to the accepted 
utility of the subjects taught there. 

The authorities of the Benares University appreciated at an early stage that 
technical knowledge combined with the'^ractical training is best calculated to 
promote indigenous industries an 1 develop the material resources of the country. 
Their efforts have been concentrated on devoting more than a quarter of the entire 
funds to the establishment of the departments of technology, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy. Applied Geology and Surveying, Botany 
and Agriculture, Industrial and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and other subjects of 
practical importance are included in the Faculty of Science. Manufactures of oils, 
soaps and scents, enamelling and electro-plating and numerous other practical things 
are being taught. The Engineering College has about 550 students, who while 
pursuing their studies, are also engaged in producing electric ceiling fans, othet me- 
chanical appliances aud small machines. Great attempt is being made to produce 
cheap commercial products as substitute for imported materials. The departments 
of Technology are in direct touch with manufacturers and have secured a special 
grant from the Governmeat of United Provinces. The great success achieved by 
these departments lies in this fact that the engineering graduates of the Beuarcjs 
University are to be found in every town in India holding suitable posts. They are 
thus not only earning a living for themselves but actually helping the industrial 
and commercial development of the country. This is a great achievement of which 
the Hindu University can justly be proud, and which example the Muslim Univer- 
sity would do well to follow. 

Of course, the inadequacy of funds is the greatest stumbling block in the way of 
improvements. It is not always found possible on financial grounds to open new 
departments, however much they may be needed. Indeed, sometimes even existing 
departments have to be badly starved. But once the policy of introducing technical 
education has been decided upon, it is possible gradually to transform existing 
departments by suitably changing the syllabuB, even though the process bo 
slow. 

Lead Simple Lives 

In a poor country like India where the average annual income per head is about 
l-15th of the average amount per bead, which is yearly saved and put in the 
savings bank accounts in England, the financial resources of private institutions are 
bound to be always critical. Private universities cannot have a bountiful supply of 
funds, and cannot afford to maintain a highly paid teaching sta/f. The teaching 
staff' of the Muslim University have already made a sacrifice and cheerfuliy submitted 
to cuts in their salaries. As security of tenure is essential for a hearty devotion to 
work, it would be a wise course to give them a definite assurance to remove all 
future anxieties. If financial resources do not improve much, the inevitable conse- 
quence would be a new revised scale of lower salaries for new entrants without 
adversely affecting the present incumbents. 
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On The hdian Constitational Reform 


The report of the Joir *; ComtjiUcC'' on Indian Constitutional Reform was 
publishei on the 22ndi. November 1934. The composition of the Committee was as 
follows 

House of Lords {l6 Menibers) : — Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, 
Marquess of Snlishv^ry, Marquess of Zetland, Marquess of Linlitbirow, Marquess of 
Reading, Earl of Derby, Earl of Lytton, Earl Peel, Lord Middleton, Lord Ker 
(M. Lothian), Lord Harding of Penharst, Lord Irwin, Lord Snell, Lord Rankeillour, 
and Lord HutcUinson of Montrose. 

House of Commons {l6 M'iwbers) : — Major Attlee, Mr. Butler, Mr. Cadogau, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Cocks, Sir Reginald Craddock, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Tssac 
Foot, Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Morgan Jones, Sir Joseph Nall, Lord 
Eustace Percy, Miss Pickford, Secretary, Sir John Simon, Sir John Wardlaw- Milne, 
and Earl Winterton. 

Delegates from the Indian States :-~Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari. 
C. I. E. ; Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat-Khan, O. B. E. ; Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar 
Hydari ; Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, C. I. E., O. B. E* ; Sir Manubhai Nand- 
shanker Mehta, 0. S. 1. ; Sir Prabhasankar Dalpatram Pattani, K. C. 1. E. and 
Mr. Y. Thorabare. 

DcU'jates from Continental British India His Highness the Right Honourable 
Sultan Sir Mahomed Shah, Aga Khan, G. C. S. I., G. C. I. E., G. C. V. O. ; Sir 
O, P, Ramaswami Aiyar, K. C. I. E. ; Dr. B. R. Ambedkar ; Sir Hubert Carr ; 
Mr. A. H. Guznavi ; Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney ; Sir Hari Singh Gour ; Mr. 
A. Rangaswami Iyengar ; Mr. M. R. Jayakar ; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Mr. N. C. Kelkar ; 
Begum Shah Nawaz ; Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro ; Sir Abdur Rahim ; The 
Right Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K. C. 8. I ; Sir Phiroze Bethua ; Dr. 
Shafa^at Ahmad Khan ; Sardar Bahadur Buta Singh ; Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar ; 
Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas. C. I. E., M. B. E., and Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

Delegates from the Province of Burma : — Sra Shwe Ba ; Mr. C. H. Campagnac, 
M. B. E., Mr. N. M. Cowasji, U Kya Din, Mr. K. S. Harper, U Chit Hlaing, 
U. Thein Maung ; Dr. Ba Maw, Dr, Ba Pe, Dr. Ma Saw Sa, U Shwe Tha aud Mr. S. 
A. S. Tyabji. 

Volume I of tho Report, which, along with Record Papers containing certain 
memoranda, has been issued to the Press, consists of two Parts. 

Part 1 of Volume I consists of 427 pages. It contains the Report proper with 
two appendices which are reprints of tho White Paper and the proposals regarding 
Burma. A comprehensive index to the report is also appended relating separately 
to India proper and Burma. 

Part II of Volume I contains the proceedings of the Joint Select Committee, a 
report of the discussions, the draft reports aud amendments thereto proposed in the 
Committee. 

Volume II relates to records. Of these, records A I and A 2 and B 1 and B 2 
and B 3 are notes and memoranda on reforms for Burma by the Secretary of 
State aud the Burma delegates or report of discussions between the Committee and 
the Burma delegates. This volume also contains records relating to India. Those 
marked O 1, C 2 and C 3 have been separately printed and have been issued along 
with Volume 1. 0 1 consists of papers submitted by the Secretary of State such aa 
those relating to Family Pension Punds, Terrorism in India, federal financet federal 
legislature and Orissa boundaries. C 2 consists of papers submitted by Members of 
the Committee such as that ou direct vs. indirect election by Lords Derby aud 
Zetland and Sir A. Chamberlain ; memoranda by Lord Rankeillour on the relations 
between the Houses of the Legislature in regard to supply, on courts and on special 
powers in regard to defence ; the Derby memorandum on commercial discrimination ; 
69 
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the Attlee memorandum on responsibility in the Centre ; and the Hardinge 
memorandum on the Anglo-Indian community. C 3 consists of papers relating to 
forestry. The cost of the proceedings of the Committee runs to 

Press Summary 

The folio «?ing is the summary of the Report issued to the Press 

In presenting their Report to Parliament the Joint Select Committee place on 
record their appreciation of the help derived from their discussions with the Indian 
delegates. Particular mention is made of the Joint Memorandum signed by all the 
British Indian delegates which is stated to have been of great service to the 
Committee as focussing British Indian views. 

The principles of a constitutional settlement are discussed in an introductory 
section. The Committee note that the subtle ferments of education, the impact of 
the War and the growth of a sense of nationality have combined to create a public 
opinion in India which it would be a profound error for Parliament to ignore. 
Though those who entertain these aspirations constitute but a small fraction of the 
vast {^pulatiqn of India and though in these circumstances alleged manifestations 
of public opinion are often of doubtful value, nevertheless a public opinion does 
exist strong enough to affect what has been for generations the main strength of 
f^overnment of India, that is, its instinctive acceptance by the mass of the 
Indian people. History has repeatedly shown the unwisdom of judging the political 
consciousness of a people by the standard of its least instructed class. 

ft recognition of Indian aspirations, with a necessary preface to any study 
of Indian constitutional problems, is an insufficient guide to their solution. Res- 
ponsible Government to which these aspirations are mainly directed to-day is not 
an automatic device which can be manufactured to specification. It is not even a 
machine which will run on a motive power of its own. Framers of written 
constitutions may be misled by deceptive analogies. The mere copyist of British 
mstitutioos would fall into dangerous errors if lie were to assume that an Act of 
Parliament can establish similar institutions in India merely by reproducing provi- 
aipa® iu the constitutional^ law of the United Kingdom. On these grounds 

the Committee hold that a Constitution Act for India must seek to give statutory 
form ^ ^safeguards' essential to the proper working of Parliamentary Government, 
but which in Great Britain have no sanction save that of established custom ; and 
^ done it will remain true that Parliamentary Government in India may 

well develop on lines different from those at Westminster. 

In affirming the view that constitutional development should bo evolutionary, the 
Committee^ state that the safest hypothesis on which they can proceed, and the 
one most in accordance with British constitutional history, is that the future 
government of India will bo successful in proportion as it represents not a new 
creation but the natural evolution of past tendencies. 

The Committee suggest that from that point of view Parliament may well 
approach the first and basic proposal of founding the new constitutional system in 
India on the principle of Provincial Autonomy. 

Far-reaching as is this constitutional change, it is not a break with the past. 
The Act of 1919 introduced a large measure of Responsible Government, and the 
governments thus^ established have been in operation more Ithau a decade. The 
Committee agree with the Statutory Commission that a sense of responsibility can bo 
acquired only by making men responsible politically for the effects of their actions, 
and their sense of responsibility must be weakened if the government functions in 
watertight compartments partitioned off* by ,the Constitution. The Committee 
therefore endorse the proposal that in all Provinces dyarchy should be abolished 
and Ministers made generally responsible over the whole provincial field. 

The enforcement of law and order and the maintenance of an upright adminis- 
tration are mentioned as the fundamental functions of government. While agreeing 
that provincial Ministers must be made responsible for their performance, the 
Committee note that it is well to Iremember what according to British practice is 
the nature of that responsibility. It is a responsibility which no executive can 
share with any legislature, however answerable it may be to that legislature for the 
manner of its discharge. That has been true of the relationship of the Government 
of India to Parliament in the past. It must remain true of the relationship of 
provincial Ministers to provincial legislatures in the future. In the special ciroums* 
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tanMB of India it is appropriate that this principle of executive indeprod^ 
should bo reinformri in the Constitution by the conferment of special powers ana 
respoDBibilities on the Covernor as the head of the provincial 

In discuBBinpr mipunderBtandinpjs aB regards safeguards both in Englana ana 
India, the Committee observe that to many Englishmen the term conveys the mea 
of an inefFectivo reargnard action making a position already^ evacuated ; *9.^® i 
Indians it seems t-» imply a selfish reservation of powers unconsistent with any 
real measure of responaible government. Though too late to invent a new term - 
nology, the Commitree make it clear that they use the word in a more 
quite different sense. On the one hand, the safeguards they . 

nothing in common with m ptr declaia^^ions sometinies inserted tp constitution 
documents dependent for their validity on the goodwill or timidity of ^“0®® . ® 
whom the real Bubstanco of power has been transferred. Tfae^, represent 
contrary a suostantial power fully endorsed by law. They are not only not 
sistent with some form of responsible goveinnicnt, but in the present circumstances 
of India it is no paradox to say that they are the necessary complement to any 
form of it, without which it could have little or no hope of rsuccess. It is in exact 
proportion as Iiidians show themselves not ">nl\ capable of taking and exercising 
responsibility, but able to supply the still missing factors in Indian political iiie 
that both the need for satrguards and their use will disappear. The essential 
elements in the new constitutional settlement which the safeguards snoula be 
designed to supply aro the need for flexibility, for strong executives, for an 
efficient administration, and for an impartial authority to hold the scales evenly 
between conflicting interests. The success of a Constitution depends far^ more 
upon the manner and spirit in which it is worked than upon its formal provisions. 

It is irapoHsilil* to foresee the exact lines which constitutional development will 
eventually folk^w. It is therefore the more desirable that those {upon whom 
responsibility will rest should have all reasonable scope for working out their own 
salvation by the method of trial and error. In other words, the ;new Indian 
Constitution must contain within itself the seeds of growth. ... . . 

The Committee emphasise that Provincial Autonomy requires a readjustnaent at 
the Centre. To create autonomous units without any corresponding adaptation of 
the existing Central Legislature would in the Committee’s opinion give full play to 
the powerful centrifugal forces of Provincial Autonomy without any attempt to 
(Munteract them and ensure the continued unity of India. The Committee express 
the view that the unity of India would be soripusly endangered without a .consti- 
tutional relationship between the Slates and British India. So far as the Committee are 
aware no section of opinion in England or British India is prepared to forego an 
AlMndia Federation as an ultimate aim of British policy. The question for decision 
is whether the measure of unity which can be achieved by an all-India Federation, 
imperfect though it may be, is likely to confer added strength, stability 
perity on India as a whole, that is, both on the States and on Brihsn India, io 
this there can in the Committee’s opinion be only one answer, an affirm^ive. The 
economic ties between British India and the States are discussed, and the Committee 
observe that when experience is daily proving the need for the close co-ordination 
of policies, they cannot believe that Parliament, while introducing a new measure 
of decentralisation in British India, would be wise to neglect this opportunity of 
establishing a new centre of common action for India as a whole. 

The Committee state that the attraction of Federation to th^e States cleaily 
depends on the fulfilment of one condition that in acceding to the Federation they 
should be assured of a real voice in the determination of its policy. If the States 
are irked by the exercise by the present Govern inent of India of powers m rnatters 
intimately affecting the States, their exercise by Ministers responsible to a purely British 
India electorate could hardly fail to lead to friction. The Committee agree with 
the Statutory Commission in thinking that a responsible British India 
a possible solution of the constitutioual problem. They bold it one of the mam 
advantages of an All-India Federation that it will enable Parliament to draw a line 
between responsibility at the Centro and reservation at the point most likely to 
provide a workable solution. , ^ . 

lu concluding the introductory part of their Report the Committee comment 
that the plea put forward by Inaian public men on behalf of *®. esseMially a 

E lea to be allowed the opportunity of applying principles and doctrines Engiana 
erself has taught. All sections of public opinion in England are argeed in principle 
that this plea should be admitted. No one has suggested that a retrograde step 
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should be taken, very few that the existing state of things should be maintained 
unaltered. By general admission the time has come for Parliament to share its 
power with those whom for generations it has sought to train in the arts of 
government. 

Having accepted the broad conclusions of Provincial Autonomy and an All* 
India Federation the Committee, while recognising that Provincial Autonomy 
must precede central change, state that the same Act should Jay down a Constitu- 
tion both for the Centre and for the Provinces, in order that the full intention of 
Parliament should be made clear. Federation is not left as a mere contingency of 
the future. The Committee advise that the interval between Provincial Autonomy 
and the inauguration of the Federation should not be longer than is necessitated 
by administrative considerations. As regards transitory provisions to cover the gap 
between Provincial Autonomy and Federation, thj- Committee observe that though 
it will be necessary to keep in being the existing Central Legislature and no 
change would be required in the Central Executive, it is neverthclcBs clear that the 
establishment of Provincial Autonomy will necessitate consequential changes in the 
powers of both the Central Legislature and Executive differing but little from the 
changes which will result from the estabiishmeut of Federation. 

PROVINCIAL Autonomy 

The Committee endorse the general plan of the White Paper for a statutory 
delimitation of the respective spherses of government between the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments. However carefully the lists of subjects of legislation are drawn 
up including a list of subjects of concurrent jurisdiction, nevcrlhdess a residue is 
inevitable. Accepting the White Paper proposal, the Committee agree that the 
allocation of the residue should be left to the Governor-General. 

The White Paper plan to create new Provinces of Sind and Orissa is approved, 
but it is recommended that the Orissa boundaries should bo extended to include 
that portioQ of the Jeypore Estate recommended for transfer by the Orissa 
Committee of 1932 together with the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs and a small 
portion of the Parlakimedi State including Parlakimedi town. 

The Committee pay a tribute to the wise far-seeing action of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad in agreeing to the joint administration of the 
Berars with the Central Provinces. It is suggested that the Governor should have 
a special responsibility to secure the expenditure in the Berars of a reasonable 
share of the joint revenues. 

Provincial Executives 

In agreeing that dyarchy in the Provinces should bo abolished the Commiteo 
endorse the proposal that over practically the whole of tbe provincial sphere the 
Governor should be amenable to the advice of non-official Ministers selected from 
the Legislature. The Committee approve the White Paper proposal that Ministers 
should advise the Governor in all matters other than the administration of Ex- 
cluded Areas, and matters left to the Governor’s discretion, for example, 
the power to withhold assent to legislation. 

In view of the special difficulties in India in the way of unqualified majority 
rule as understood iu Britain, the Governor may occasionally have to exorcise on 
his own responsibility powers that in the United Kingdom would be exercised on 
the advice of Ministers. The Committee generally approve tbe list of special res- 
ponsibilities recommended in the While Paper but make certaiu suggestions for 
their definition. 

The Committee agree that for the discharge of his special responsibilities the 
Governor will need power to secure finance and legislation. The Committee, follow- 
ing generally the view taken iu the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian 
delegates, propose a modification to emphasise the distinction between Governor’s 
Acts and those of the Ijegislature, 

Law And Order 

The responsibility of Ministers over the provincial field involves the transfer of 
all departments of a Provincial Government, including those concerned with Law 
and Order. In order however to avoid the intrusion of political pressure into 
questions affecting the internal discipline of the Police Force, the Committee consides 
mat the Governor’s consent should be necessary to the amendment of Police Acts 
and certain Buies thereunder* It is also recommended that there should be special 
protection for secret intelligence reports. 
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Ib view of the special problem that may be presented ‘.by terrorism, the Com- 
mittee consider that there should be a power in the Governor himself to a^ume 
charge to sucii extent as he may judge requisite of all anti- terrorist activities of 
Government. In the Committee's opinion it will be necessary to exercise this 
power forthwith in Bengal unless conditions have materially irrpreved by the time 
of the introduction of Trovincial Autonomy. 

The Ppovincial Franchise 

The White Paper proposals fo** the Provincial Franchise are based on ths 
Report of the Indian Franchise Committee. Their broad effect is to increase the 
electorate from 7 million ir eluding .>lO,300 women to 29 million men and 6 million 
women, i. e., from 3 to 14 per cent of the population. The Committee are satisfied 
that these proposals will pioduce a representative electorate, but make certain 
suggestions designed to increase the number of women electors. While rejecting 
indirect election by local groups the Committee do not preclude the possibility that 
it may become feasible later h r some such change to be recommended by local 
legislatures for the approval of Parliament. 

Provincial TiEoibLAxuREs 

No change from the \/hite Paper proposals is suggested in the composition ot 
the Provincial Legislatures, except that, on the ground that conditions are substan- 
tially the same, second Chambers are proposed for Madras aud Bombay in addition 
to Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, 

The Committee consider that Provincial Upper House should not bo 
liable to dissolution, but that one-third of the members should retire at fixed 
intervals. 

Communal Award and Poona Pact 

The Committee are definite in their opinion that communal representation ia 
inevitable at the present time. They describe as well-thought out and well-balanced 
the arrangement for tho composition of Provincial Assemblies embodied in the 
Communal Award. 

As regards tho Poona Pact, the Committee express the view that in their opinion 
the original proposals of His Majesty ^s Government were a more equitable settlement 
of the general communal question, and more advantageous to the Depressed Classes 
in their present stage of development. But, since the Pact has been accepted as an 
authoritative modification of the Award, the Committee are clear that it cannot now 
be rejected. They are, however, disposed to think that if by agreement some reduc- 
tion were made in the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes in Bengal, 
possibly with a compensatory increase in the number of their seats in tho otner 
Provinces, the working of the new Constitution in Bengal would be fair. 

Federation and the Indian States 

The special position of the Indian States in an All-India Federation is fully 
recognised. The Committee see the declarations of their attitude by Rulers a 
recognition of the solid advantages not only to British India but to themselves of 
the entry of the States to Federation. The Committee emphasise the fact 
that the accession of State cannot take place otherwise than by the voluntary 
act of its Ruler. The Constitution Act will only prescribe a method whereby the 
State may accede and the legal consequences which would follow. In the words of 
the Report ^‘therc can bo no question of compulsion so far as tho State are 
concerned.” 

Themselves regarding the States as an essential element in an All-India Federa- 
tion, the Committee accept the principle proposed in the White Paper that the 
accession of a sufficient number of States should be a condition precedent to 
Federation. They accept the White Paper proposal that the Federation should not 
come into existence until the Rulers of States representing not less than half the 
total population of the State and entitled to not less than half the seats allotted 
to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber have signified their desire to accede. 

The Committee agree that representatives of the States in the Federal Legislature 
should be appointed by the Rulers of tho States concerned. The White Paper 
wtio of representation between the States and British India is endorsed. The 
^port contains a scheme of distribution of States^ seats which has been under 
aiscuBBion for some time past between the Viceroy and the Princes and which while 
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susceptible of minor adjustment, has mot with a large measure of support among 
the Btates. The Committee comment that a scheme on these lines would be reason- 
able and appropriate. Arrangements are suggested for temporary weightage in 
compensation for non-acceding States. 

While recognising that the list of subjects accepted by the Princes as federal 
may not be identical in every case, and while agreeing that there are States who 
will be able to make out a good case for the reservation of certain subjects, never- 
theless the Committee consider that deviations from the standard list should be 
regarded as exceptional and not admitted as of course. They make it clear that 
there can be no obligation on the Crown to accept an accession, when the reserva- 
tions desired by the Ruler would make such accession illusory. 

The rights of paramountcy over the Indian States at present exercised on behalf 
of the Crown by the Governor-General-in-Council clearly could not be exercised 
by any federal authority. The Committee fully agree that outside the federal 
sphere the States’ relations will be exclusively with the Crown, the right to tender 
advice to the Crown within this sphere lying with His Majesty’s Government. 

In dealing with the area of federal jurisdiction the Committee recommend that 
Aden should bo transferred to the administrative control of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on certain definite conditions not later than the date of Federation. 

Responsibility at the Centre 

The Committee approve the proposals in tuc White Paper for the Federal 
Executive, namely, that the Governor-General with the assistance of not more than 
three Counstllors, should administer the Departments of Defence, External Affairs, 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and British Baluchistan, and that in all othtjr Departments 
he should be guided by the advice of Ministers ehosoii from the Federal Legislature, 
subject to his powers under “special responsibilities’’ which would follow generally 
those of the Provincial Governors except that the Governor-General would have a 
special responsibility for the financial stability and credit of the Federation. To 
assist him in the discharge of this special responsibility there would bo a Financial 
Advisor whose services would also be available to the Federal Ministry. The Com- 
mittee make it clear that the Counsellors could not be Members of the Council of 
Ministers, but they agree that joint deliberation between Counsellors and Ministers 
should be encouraged. 

The Committee do not concur in a proposal for a Statutory Committee of 
Indian Defence, but are of opinion that an advisory body similar to the Com- 
mittee on Imperial Defence might have advantage. Neither do they think it nece- 
ssary to set np a Statutory Defence Committee of the Legislature ; but provided 
the extent and methods of consultation with the Legislature are understood to 
rest with the Governor-General, they sec no objection to the information of any 
Defence Committees that the Federal Government and Legislature may consider 
useful. 


The Federal Legislature 

The Committee accept the White Paper proposals regarding the size of both 
Houses, the ratio in each House between British India and States’ representatives, 
and the number of seats allotted to communities and special interests in the 
Lower House. The Committee think it important that the Muslim community 
should have secured to it, as the W'hite Paper proposes, one-third of all the British 
India seats. 

The Committee’s proposals for the method of electing British Indian representa- 
tives to both Houses are an important departure from the White Paper scheme. 
The respective advantages and disadvantages of methods of direct and indirect 
election to the Federal Lower House are discussed. The Committee express them- 
selves in favour of indirect election by the Provincial Lower Houses, the various 
communities voting separately for their own representatives. One of the reasons 
given for this preference is the apparent impossibility of retaining the direct system 
as the level of the franchise in course of time approaches adult suffrage. 

On the other hand, the Committee feci strongly that it is not possible for 
Parliament to lay down to-day the exact method of constituting the Federal Legisla- 
ture for any long period of time. They recommend therefore that indirect election 
should be open to future review and express the hope that if after experience 
has been'^ obtained of the working of indirect election Indian opinion thinks 
modification required, the Federal Legislature should lay its own proposals before 
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Parliament according to procedure for ^hich provision is made in the Report. The 
Committee Bagg38t that some form of indirect election based on a group system 
may provide the ultimate solution. 

The Committee *\coept the White Paper principle of indirect election to the 
Council of State, but if Members of the Federal Assembly are elected by Provincial 
Assemblies, it is necessary to establish different electoral colleges. It is recommended 
that in the case of^hicumeral Legislatures the electing body should be the Provin- 
cial upper House and in unicam ral provinces an electoral college should be formed 
of persons elected for Upper Houses ia bicameral Provinces. As under the White 
Paper, election would be by single transferrable vote. The Committee prefer that 
the Council should not be dissoluble. Its members should bo elected for nine years 
and one-ihird replaced every third year. 

The Public Services 

The Committee recommend that recruitment b\ the Secretary of State to the 
All-India Services should cease except to the Indian Civil Service and Indian 
Police. They cannot entertain any suggestion for a change in the system of recruit- 
ment to these two services simultaneously with a fundamental change in the system 
of government. They think, however, that there is *much to be said for the recruit- 
ment in India of the Indian element in both those services. The Committee state 
that their recommendation is not intended to be a final solution, but is designed to 
secure the efficiency of the constitutional machinery. The Committee agree that the 
whole matter should be the subject of special enquiry at a later date. They depre- 
cate any definite date prescribed in the Constitution Act, but hope it will be found 
of advantage to hold the enquiry after five years. 

The Committee agree to the appointment by Provincial Governments failing to 
secure a sulheient number of satisfactory recruits. The proposals for Public Service 
Commissions are accepted as generally satisfactory. The Committee recommend that 
a reference should be included in the Instruments of Instruction of the Governor- 
General and Governors to the fact that the expression “the legitimate interests of 
minorities’, includes their due representation in the Public Seivices. 

The Judicature 

The Committee approve generally the White P^per proposals for a Federal 
Court. 

The White Paper proposes to enable the Federal Lpgislature to establish a 
separate Supreme Court for the hearing of appeals from the Provincial High Courts 
in civil cases and criminal cases involving the death penalty. This would inevitably 
result in an overlapping of the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, and the Committee 
would prefer to deal with appeals in civil cases by empowering the Legislature to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, They would then sit in two distinct 
Chambers, though the Judges might to some extent be interchangeable. As regards 
criminal cases, the Committee conclude that no provisions for appeal are required 
beyond those at present existing. 

Commercial and Other Forms of Discrimination 

The Committee divide this question in two separate issues— discrimination against 
British commercial interests and trade in India, and discrimination against British 
imports. 

As regards the second of these issues, they point out that it would be of great 
advantago to define in the Constitution Act the principles already governing the 
relations of the two countries. They draw attention to the fact that the “Fiscal 
Autooomv Convention” would never have been invoked to cover an attempt ?to 
I^nalise British imports and they note that the Indian Delegates have assured them 
that there will in future be no desire in India to destroy the conception of partnership 
Kingdom by such attempts. 

Ihey recommend that to the special responsibilities of the Governor-General 
in the White Paper there should be added a further special responsibility 
aennea in some such terms as follows “The prevention of measures, legislative 
or administrative, which would subject British goods, imported into India from 
tne Y^Jted Kingdom to discriminatory or penal treatment.” They further recom- 
mena ^at the Governor-Geuerars Instrument of Instructions should make it clear 
tnat tne imposition of this special responsibility is not intended to affect the com- 
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petence of his Government and of the Indian Legislature to develop their own 
fiscal and economic policy ; that they would possess complete freedom to negotiate 
agreements with the United Kingdom and other countries for the securing of 
mutual tariff concessions ; and that it would be the Governor’s duty to intervene 
in tariff policy only if in his opinion the intention of the policy contemplated was to 
subject trade between the United Kingdom and India to restrictions conceived, not 
in the economic interest of India, but having the object of injuring the interests 
of the United Kingdom. 

As regards discrimination against British trade in India, here again statutory 
provision by way of reassurance is necessary. 

The Committee accept the White Paper proposal that the Governor-General and 
Governors should have a special responsibility for the prevention of discrimination, 
but consider it should be made clear in the Act that this responsibility would 
extend to the prevention of administrative discrimination in any of the matters in 
respect of which provision is made against legislative discrimination. 

The Commttee proceed next to lay down definite and detailed proposals under 
which Indian laws imposing certain conditions and restrictions should not apply to 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, to companies incorporated now 
or hereafter in the United Kingdom, or to British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom who are connected with companies incorporated in India, now or 
in future. The Committee consider that these restrictions upon the freedom of 
Indian Legislatures should be capable of relaxation in so far as corresponding 
restrictions are imposed by United Kingdom laws upon British subjects domiciled 
in India. Similar but separate provision should be made for shipping, on account 
of the special status of shipping in law. 

The Committee report on the question of the recognition of medical qualification 
for registration purpose as between India and the United Kingdom. They note 
that the Indian Mcaical Council Act of 1933 provides for the recognition in India 
of British medical degrees for a period of four years, and they propose that after 
the expiration of that period there should be an appeal to the Privy Council in 
the event of either the Indian or United Kingdom authorities refusing recognition 
to the degrees granted by the other. 

Fundamental Rights 

The Committee reject a proposal that the Constitution should contain a general 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the subject. But they think that the Act 
might contain a declaration providing that no British subject, Indian or otherwise, 
domiciled in India should bo disabled from holding public office or from practising 
any trade, profession on calling by reason only of his religion, descent, caste, 
colour or place of birth , and it should bo extended, as regards the holding of 
office under the Federal Government, to subjects of Indian States. They think 
also that there should be provision against expropriation of property except for 
public purposes. 

Constituent Powers 

With a Constitution mainly dependent for its success upon provisions to ensure 
a balance between conflicting interests, it is impossible at present to grant powers 
of constitutional revision to Indian Legislatures. At the same time it is essential 
to provide machinery to enable constitutional modifications to be made without 
amending Acts of Parliament, and the Committee consider that amendment on 
certain points should be permissible by Orders in Council to which Parliament 
has assented. 

The Committee also consider that subject to certain limitations and conditions. 
Resolutions by Indian Legislatures proposing modifications in the Constitution 
should be laid before both Houses of Parliament with a statement by his Majesty's 
Government of the action they propose to take. 

It would no longer be necessary with the transfer of responsibility for finance 
to Indian Ministers, that there should continue to be a body in the United Kingdom 
with a statutory control over the decisions of the Secretary of State in financial 
matters nor ought the authority of the Secretary of State to extend to estimates 
submitted to an Indiau Legislature on the advice of Indian Ministers. But it 
would still be desirable that the Secretary of State should have a small body of 
Advisors to whom he might turn for advice on certain matters. 
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The Secretary ot State would be free to 8c?k their advice, but would only be 
bound to consult them and accept their advice iu respect of certain matters affect- 
iug the Public oci vices. 

The Oomraittoo take note of the propoieJ estab'ishment of a Rjserve Bank, 
which should ensure the ability of India to maintain her financial stability and 
credit. They recommend that any amendment of the Reserve Bank Act, or any 
legisla'ion aft^ctinpr tbe constitution or functions of the Bank, or of the coinage or 
currency of the Fv ieration, shoulf^ require the Oovernor-GeDeraFs prior sanction. 

For the purposes of railway adm nistration, it is proposed that, subject to the 
general control :/Vcr policy of the Federal Legislature and Government, control 
should be vested in a Statutory Railway Authority working on business principles. 

A special section is denot i to an ex.t .lination of the scheme of finance proposed 
in the White PapT, on which some suggestions arc made as regards details. In 
commenting on the additi nicil e::p ;thli(nre involved in the contemplated constitu- 
tional changes, the Committee express the opinion that, though no formidable new 
financial burden wonU be ilirown on the tax-piyers ot India as the direct result 
of the changes pi op ised, the m ^ossify for giving greater elasticity to provincial 
resources^ subvention to Ftodfit Piovsnees, and the seoaration of Burma will involve 
a further strain of tinanccs at Centre. Ip tb.; Committee’s opinion additional 
difficulties attribiilabie to the change (und, ach as they arc, they relate mainly to 
Provincial Autonomy not to Federation) are but part of a financial problem which 
has in any case to bji face I, a!ul which as the Committee hope and believe is 
already in process of soluJon, The Committee observe that before the new Consti- 
tution actually comes into operation, His Majesty’s Government will no doubt 
review the financial position and infonn Parliament how the matter stands. It is 
suggested in the White Paper that at the last possible date there should bo n 
financial enquiry. The Committee accept this as a suitable procedure, but do not 
conceive, nor do they understand that it is intended, that any expert body could 
be charged with the duty of deciding whether the position was such that the new 
(Constitution could be iii.iugurated without thereby aggravating the financial diffi- 
culties to a gcMierous extent. On this point Parliament must at the appropriate 
time receive a direct assurance from His Majesty's Government, 

Bukma 

Since the publication of the Indian White Paper, the Secretary of State for 
India has submitieii lo the .rtunt Ooinmiltee proposals for a scheme of Constitu- 
tional reform in Burma which may be referred to for convenience as the Burma 
White Paper. Tne Committee have also discussed the question with, and received 
memoranda from a numlier of Dilegales from Burma. 

The Committee opeu this part of their Report with a brief account of the 
history of Burma, the chractenstics of its people and of its geographical and 
economic features. They are paniculaily impressed by the isolation of the country, 
which makes ir. impossil)lo for ns needs to be duly comprehended in India or for 
it to exercise any appre<!iahle influence upon Indian political opinion. The Com- 
mittee recount the attempts ihat have been made in recent years to ascertain the 
opinion of the people ot Burma on the question of the separation of their country 
from India, from the time when it seemed clear that they were almost unanimously 
in favour of separation to the time wheui certain political parties obscured the 
issue by aunouiu ing themselves as opposed to separation except on their own terms. 

The Committ.'c have satisfied themselves by discussion with anti-separatioriist 
Delegates that they have no desire lo see Burma included in an Indian Federation 
and in any case would only agree to such inclusion if Burma were given special 
financial and fiscal conditions incompatible with the fundamental ideas of federation 
and the right to secede at will. No such claims could be conceded nor would they 
be accepted by the Delegates from India who have been associated with the Com- 
mittee. The Commiiiee's final conclusion follows that of the Statutory Commission 
that— “so far as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly in favour of 
separation.' 

in recommending the separation of Burma from India at the same time as the 
introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India, the Committee draw particular 
attention to the necessity of preserving Burma from injurious economic and fioaucial 
results, and make their recommendation dependent upon statutory effect being 
given to a trade agreement to be concluded betweeu the present Governments. Bach 
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an agreoment should be limited to the shortest possible period which would allow 
the two Governments to adjust themselves to the new oonditions, and should con* 
tain a provision allowing for mutually agreed alterations to bo made during its 
currency* The Committee suggest 12 months as the minimum currency of the 
agreement, after which either party might denounce it on giving 12 months’ notice, 
but subject to this minimum they would be prepared for the time-limits to be 
agreed upon between the present Governments of India and Burma. They further 
consider that with this agreement there might be linked* and likewise given statutory 
force, a convention in respect of the immigration of Indian labour into Burma. 

The Committee note that inasmuchas the Government of a separated Burma 
would be a unitary government its constitution would differ in many respects from 
that proposed for the Indian Provinces. For example, no question would arise of 
the distribution of legislative powers. Thev also note that it is proposed that 
Burma should be excluded from the legal definition of “Colonies”. 

The Committee preface their remarks with a statement making it plain that they 
intend the modifications that they suggest in the Indian White Paper to apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to corresponding proposals in the Burma White Paper. They therefore 
confine their attention in ihis section of the Report to necessary divergencies between 
the two White Papers and to certain questions arising only in the case of Burma. 

With one addition, the Department proposed to be reserved to the Governor 
are the same as those proposed to be reserved to the Governor- General in India. 
The addition is monetary policy, currency and coinage. There would be no 
Reserve Bank in Burma and the Committee agree to this addition to the list of 
the Governor’s reserved Departments. 

The Committee concur in the proposals that the Governor should be able to 
appoint three Counsellors and a Financial Adviser. But as the functions of the 
Financial Adviser would necessarily cover a wider field than those of his counter- 
part in India, they would not accept the White Paper proposal to allow the 
Governor to appoint one of his Counsellors to be Financial Advisor. In the inte- 
rests of the Reserved Departments themselves, and in order to secure the confidence 
of Ministers, the Committee think it essential that the position of the Financial 
Adviser should be one of independence. 

The White Paper proposes two Houses, a Senate of 3G members, ]8 of whom 
would be elected by the Lower House and 18 nominated from among non-oflScials 
by the Governor, and a House of Representatives of 133 members. The Senate 
would not sit for a fixed term, but one-quarter of its members would retire every 
two years. The Lower House would have a life of five years unless sooner dissolved. 

Detailed proposals for the composition of the Houses and the franchise have 
been submitted to the Committee by tbe Secretary of State for India (Records 
1933-34, A. I. p. 10), and these are generally approved by the Committee subject 
to the following modifications. 

The Committee do not thinx that a system of national retirements would effect the 
desired object of securing adequate representation to minorities and they prefer that 
the Senate should have a fixed life of seven years, unless sooner dissolved in the 
Governor’s discretion. 

The Secretary of State’s proposals for the composition of the Lower House 
provide for 119 general constituencies, of which 25 would be communal with separate 
electorate, and 14 special constituencies representative of commerce and labour. Com- 
munal representation exists at prcBeut« and is unfortunately necessitated by racial 
cleavages. Of the 94 non-com munai general seats three are earmarked for women, 
but as separate scats are apparantiy not designed by the women of Burma, the 
Committee would propose to eliminate them and reduce the membership of tbe 
Upper House to a total of 130. 

The Committee agree generally with the proposals for the franchise for the 
Lower House, which would increase the electorate from 1,956, OCX) men and 124, (XX) 
women to 2,3(X),000 men and 700, OCX) women i. e., from roughly 16 per cent of the 
population to over 26 per cent. They reluctantly reject a proposal for wifehood 
franchise, which would increase the number of women voters to 2, OCX), 000 and entail 
insuperable administrative obstacles. 

As regards Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas, the Committee note that the 
distinction between the two categories in Burma seems to be largely arbitrary, and 
they consider that tbe Government of Burma should examine the question de novo 
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with a view to establishing whether any of tLj areas proposed to be Partially Ex- 
cluded, in particular the Salween District, should not in fact be classified as 
Wholly Exiluded* 

The White Paper proposals in respect of the Public Services and Public Service 
OommissioQ are substantially *he same as those made in the case of India, with 
additional recommendations to meet the position of officers of All>Iudia, and Central 
Services now' sorv’o;^ ia Burma, and the Committee geuerally approve them, includ- 
ing the proposal which would [lacA the Buima Frontier Service under the sole 
control of the Governor it bis discretion. As in India, recruitment for the railways 
should be made by the Statutory Pailway Board which it is proposed to set up on 
lines similar to those of the new Indian Railway Autho'^ity, and the Committee 
consider that for the being some recruitment by the Secretary of State of 

European Officers to the medical services would be necessary. 

The Committee con.**ider that hath the education and employment of Anglo- 
Indians should engage the special attention of the Governor, and tnat regulations 
should be made laying down the percentage of appointments in the railways, customs 
service and posts and telegraphs, which could properly be reserved for this 
community. 

The proposals made in a Memorai^dum cf the Secretary of State for the establish- 
ment of a Railway Board in Burma are accepted, except in so far as the Committee 
consider that the Financial Adviser should not be a member of the Board, and 
make certain suggestions concerned with the proposed disqualifications for member- 
ship of the BoarJ. 

As regards the Secretaryship of State, the Committee think there should be 
separate portfolios for India and Burma, but that on practical grounds it would be 
desirable that they should be held by the same Minister. 

As regards tne necessary allocation of existing financial assets and liabilities 
between India and Burma, the Committee assume that the principle of the adjust- 
ment would have to bo settled by an impartial tribunal whose awards would be 
given statutory force by the Constitution Act. They think a tribunal should be 
appointed as soon as possible. 

In BO far as this is a matter between Burma and the United Kingdom, the 
Committee report their proposals made with reference to India and the United 
Kingdom. 

As regards relations between Burma and India, the Committee agree that Indians 
should be afforded, vis-a-vis Burma generally, the same measure of protection as 
has been recommended for United Kingdom British subjects in India, but they think 
that the additional special responsibility to be laid upon the Governor to protect 
imports from India against penal treatment should be made reciprocal and a similar 
.responsibility in respect of imports from Burma laid upon the Governor-General 
in India. 

The Committee agree that special provision should be made to enable the Burma 
Legislature to regulate the inflow of Indian labour, provided that such immigration 
receives the prior consent of the Governor, borne arrangement would also be 
necessary to safeguard the position in Burma of holders of United Kingdom and 
Indian medial degrees, but pending further examination of the question the Com- 
mittee do not put forward any definite proposals. 

The proceedings of the Committee indicate various points on which certain 
members of the Committee submitted proposals which were not accepted by the 
Committee. Among those two are of special interest since they propose radical 
departures from the scheme pronounced by the Committee as a whole. 

The first of these takes the form of an alternative draft report presented by Mr. 
Attlee and supported by the three other Labour Members on the Committee. 
Accepting Dominion Status as the goal of policy, they recognise that it is not 
possible for India to reach this goal at a single step. They consider that this object 
should be stated clearly in the Constitution Act so framed to contain possibilities of 
expansion and development as to enable Dominion Status to be reached without a 
further Act of Parliament. They desire that the Act should provide against exploi- 
tation of the masBes and approach the need for safeguards primarily from that angle. 
They recognise that safeguards are required for minorities, and hold that for the 
time being it is impossible to avoid communal electorates. They consider it therefore 
not desir^le at present to depart either from the Communal Decision of the Poona 
Pact. They are opposed to second chambers whether at the centre or in the 
Provinces, 
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All-Indin Federation la accepted. It is considered essential if India is to bo a 
nationl that British India and the States should bo associated. They recopamend 
that a definite date be fixed in the Act for the inauj^uration of Federation which 
should npt be contingent upon the entry of a prescribed proportion of States. 
They think the forces making for Fcdcraton so strong that it m certain that before 
long a majority of the States m numbers and population will accede. They agree 
that Parliament could not dictate to the Rulers of States where rcpresentaiivc 
institutions exist, representatives to the Federal LiCgislature should be chosen directly 
or indirectly by the people. » 

They argee that special responsibilities should be vested in the Governor-General 
and the Governors, but hold that the White Paper proposals are drawn in too 
wide terms. They consider that these powers should bo used only in an emergency 
when breakdown threatens and not be part of the ordinary operation of Government. 
They suggest that there should be recognised condition under which the Governor 
Generars special responsibility for the financial stability and credit of the Federation 
should cease to be operative. 

'rhey consider that in the Provincial sphere Indians should be given the fullest 
opportunities of trying the British system of responsible government. They think, 
however, that at the Centre responsibility will develop in lines Ve*ry dificrent from 
those at Westminster. They contemplate that there should bo a closer association 
of the Legislature with the Executive on lines adopted in the Ceylon Constitution. 
In their opinion there should be only one Legislative Chamber, directly elected, at 
the Centre, in which Labour should be given 2C instead of 10 seats. 

It is considered that India should have full control over her external afiairs 
except as regards the relationship of the Crown with the Indian States. The specific 
reservation of a Department of Ecclesiastical Affairs is opposed. They agree that 
BO long as British troops are employed in India it is impossible to bring them under 
the orders of a responsible Minister. But, regarding this position as anomalous, 
they suggest a definite programme of Indianisation within a time-limit of 30 years, 
and a denoite date in the Constitution at the end of which Defence should pass to 
responsible Ministers. A Standing Defence Committee of the Legislature is 
recommended. 

In the ProviDces the authors of the draft oppose any limitations on the power of 
elected Ministers to control the forces of law and order. The evil of terrorism should 
be dealt with by Indian statesmen backed by public opinion, which they should bo 
able to rally |o the support of their own. government. 

No reason is seen for the provision of special seats for landholders and the 

special representation of universities, commerce, industry and planting is 

opposed. Labour should receive at least 10 per cent of the total scats pending the 

introduction of adult sufTrage, provision for which should be made in the Consti- 
tution. Extensions of the women's franchise arc suggested. 

It is proposed that rcsidu^^ry powers of legislation should belong to the Centre. 

They agree that the Act might contain a general provision that dinoriminatory 
Legislation should require the previous consent of the Governor-General, but apart 
from that the question should be left to settlement by negotiation between the 

commercial Interests concerned. 

In conclusion, general agreement is expressed with the proposals regarding the 
future constitution of Burma subject to an objection to a Second Chamber of the 
Legislature and the continuation of the Ecdessiastical Department, and to the hope 
that the maintenance of communal electorates may be only a temporary expedient. 

A contrasting but much briefer amendment is submitted by Lord Salisbury and 
supported by Lord Middleton, I^rd Rankeillour^ Sir Reginald Craddock and Sir 
Joseph Nall. He is not prepared to concede Responsible Government in the Centre 
but takes his stand on the grant of Provincial Autonomy, supplemented by the 
establishment of a Council of Greater India, containing representatives of every 
Province and State the advice of which would be sought by the Viceroy on every 
issue which is of interest to India as a whole. Ip the Provinces the Governor is, 
according to this proposed amendment, to control the Police If ho consider this to 
be expedient. 






